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Vedic Magazine 


aga Balai amari ARa | (AT) 
“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” —Manu. 


Vou. VII. } Asarni) f No. 1. 


Vedic Theism Vindicated. 


A CRITICISM OF DR. FLINT’S THEISM. 
LECTURE I 


DR. FLINT SAYS, 


“ There are but three theistic religions—the Jewish, the Chris- 
tian, and the Mohammedan. They are connected historically 
in the closest manner—the idea of God having been trans- 
mitted to the two latter, and not independentiy originated 
by them. All other religions are polytheistic or pantheistic, 
or both together. Among those who have been educated 
in any of these heathen religions, only a few minds of rare 
penetration and power have been able to rise by their own 
exertions to a consistent theistic belief. The God of all 
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those who believe in God, even of those who reject Chris- 

tianity, who reject all revelation, is the God of Abraham, 

Issac, and Jacok. From these ancient Jewish fathers the 

knowledge of Him has historically descended through an 

unbroken succession of generations tous. We have inherited 

it from them. If it had not thus come down to us, if we 

<à. . had not been born into a society pervaded by it, there is 

no reason to suppose that we should have found it out for 

ourselves, and still less that we should merely have 

required to open our eyes in order to see it. Rousseau only 

showed how imperfectly he realised the dependence of man 

on man, and the extent to which tradition enters into all our 

thinking, when he pretended that a human being born on 

a desert island, and who had grown up without any 

acquaintance with other beings, would naturally and without 

assistance, rise to the apprehension of this great thought. 

The Koran well expresses a view which has been widely 

held when it says “ every child is born into the religion of 

nature; its parents make it a Jew, a Christian, or a 

Magian.” This view is, however, not a true one. A child 

~ is born, not into the religion of nature, but into blank ignor- 

ance; and left entirely to itself, it would probably never 

find out as much religious truth as the most ignorant of 
parents can teach it.” 


We pass over the palpable inconsistency in this argu- 
ment. Ifa child born in the desert—no matter what his 
natural capacity—can not by his unaided exertions find 
out even what the most ignorant father can teach it, how 
can even minds of rare penctration arrive at the monotheis- 
tic conception ina heathen age ? Again the question natural- 
ly arises that if a human being cannot learn anything 
about God by his unaided exertions and must always 
depend upon living teachers and vital traditions of the past, 
how could humanity at the commencement of the present 
cycle of creation when ex hypothesi there were no teachers 


and no traditions have acquired a correct knowledge of God ? 
Dr. Flint can only answer that it could not have acquired 
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and did not acquire any knowledge of God before the birth 
of Judaism. Can we believe that the Almighty Father is 
Just and Merciful and at the same time believe that for 
millions of years He kept His children ignorant and bar- 
barous and did not even reveal His own attributes to them ? 
What fault had generations of men born before Judaism 
committed that a Merciful God should have consigned them 
to a life of barbarism, wickedness and sin and to conditions 
of misery not of their own creation. This is invonceivable 
and no thoughtful theist can subscribe to this view. 
Moreover it is historically false that Judaism was the first 
theistic religion in the world. All ancient religions preach- 
ed monotheism. 
In Nelson’s Cyclopedia we read : 


“ Their (z.e., of the Babylonians) earliest chief divinity was 
apparently the God Era, lord of the deep, possessor of un- 
searchable wisdom, and creator of all things.” 


In the Encyclopedia Brittanica (11th Edition) we read 
that the ancient Babylonians were strict monotheists who 
worshipped one God under the designation of Iluth. Mr. 


Francois Lenomant tells us that the Assyrians believed in 
the organising and creating spirit Bel who evoked the 


material universal out of chaos. Dr. Tiele says that not a 
few texts of the ancient Egyptian religion give evidence of a 
sublime conception of God and fervent outpourings of 
-religious feeling. Rev. Sir George Cox says that in the 
religious literature of the ancient Greeks and Romans we 
have clear assertions of human responsibility to the unseen 
and all-seeing Father. An ancient Zoroastrian text declares: 
Ist Ha—‘t The great Hormuzd, of glory and brightness, the 
highest, the all-virtuous, the greatest, strictest, the all-wise, 
of the purest nature, the holiest, lover of gladness—invisible 
to the visible, the increaser,—He created our soul—He 
moulded our body—He gave us existence.” 


Laot-yu, the great Taoist teacher, who flourished 


many centuries before Christ says on the authority of 
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teachers still moreancient—teachers whose age is lost in the 
dim mists of hoary antiquity :— 


“ Formless it is the source of every form we see; inaudible, 
it is the source of every sound we hear ; invisible, it is 
that which lies behind every external object in the world ; 
inactive, it yet produces, sustains, and vivifies every 
phenomenon which exists in all the spheres of being.” 


As regards the monotheistic character of Vedic teach- 
ings there can be no doubt whatever. 


Inthe Rig Veda we have a clear and unequivocal asser- 

tion of the Unity of Godhead made at least thrice—once in 

t the beginning, once in the middle and once towards the 
conclusion— 


(1). Though One, Heis called by the learned by many 
names such as Agni, Yama, Matrishva. 


(1, 164, 46) 


(2). This is, ye Wise, your great and glorious title tha \ 
all ye Deities abide in Indra. (III, 54,17. Griffiths 4 
translation). f 


Griffith thus explains the words italicised : 


‘The meaning, as Professor Ludwig points out, is that the 
Glory of the Gods consists in their recognition as form- 
ing a part of the true supreme and all-embracing divine 
principle in which as the absolute God, all their indivi- 


dual attributes are absorbed and vanish.” j 


(3). Mighty in mind and power Visvakarman, Maker, Dis- 
poser, and most lofty Presence. Their offerings joy 
in rich juice where they value One, only One, 
beyond the seven Rishis. Father who made us, He | 
who, as Disposer, knoweth all races and all things 
existing, even He alone, the Deities’ name-giver. 
llim other beings seek for information (X, lxxxii, 2, 3, 
Criffith’s translation). 
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In the Yajur Veda we read : 


“ He is Agni, He is Aditya ; He is Vayu, He is Chandrama, 
He is Shukra, He is Brahma, He is Apah, He is Praja- 
pati. All twinklings of the eyelid sprang from Purusha, 
resplendent One. No one has comprehended Him 
above, across or in the midst. There is no counterpart of 
Him whose glory verily is great.” (32, 1, 2, 3). 

The Atharva Veda declares : 


“He is the sole, the simple One, the One alone. In Him all 
gods become simple and one.” 


The monotheistic teaching of the Veda is now so patent 
that no scholar who cares for his reputation would deny 
this fact. In the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica it is explicitly asserted by Andrew Lang that in 
the Rig Veda many outpourings have the ring of mono- 
theistic fervour. Even Monier Williams acknowledges 
that a few of the hymus appear to contain the 
« simple conception of one divine self-existent Being.” 


We thus see that itis wrong to say that Judaism was 
the first religion to preach monotheism. We find on the 
contrary that the Veda which is believed by its adherents 
to be eternal and which is admittedly the oldest record in 
the history of the world was the first to teach monotheism. 
Now according to Dr. Flint man cannot come by a know- 
ledge of God for himself. Says he : 


“ Tt (the idea of God) has come to us by along, unbroken 
tradition ; and had it not come to us, we should of a cer- 
tainty not found it out for orseles......secccsserccseeeceseenese 
Probably we cannot estimate too nee cee amount or 
worth of the religious knowledge which we should have 
acquired, supposing we acquired any, if we had been left 
wholly to our unaided exertions—if we bad been cut off 
from the general reason of our race, and from the Divine 


Reason, which has never ceased to speak in and to our 
» 
race. 
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The idea of God is found in its perfection in the Veda. 

It cannot be acquired without the aid of Divine Reason. 

God, therefore, must have vouchsafed the idea to the 

promulgators of the Veda in the beginning of creation. If 

this conclusion is accepted—and no one who accepts Dr. 

Flint’s premises can escape it—we must not only believe in 

the Divine origin of the Vedas but also in another theory 

which Dr. Flint summarily and with strange inconsistency 
rejects. Says he :— 

« There have, it is true, been a considerable number of theo- 

logians who have traced all religious beliefs to revelation. 

They have conceived cfthe first man as receiving the 

knowledge of God by sensible converse with Him, 

and of the knowledge thus received as transmitted, 

with the confirmation of successive manifestations to the 

early ancestors of all nations. The various notions of God 

and afuture state to be found in heathen countries are, 

according to them, broken and scattered rays of these reve- 

lations, and all tho religious rites of prayer, purification, 

and sacrifice which prevail among savage peoples are faint 


and feeble relics ofa primitive worship due to divine 
institution.” 


Dr. Flint says that those who hold this view are far 
behind the scientific knowledge Of their age and that this 
theory is untenable in the light of comparative mythology. 
One fails to see why a man who holds that the idea of God 
has not changed since the time of Abraham does not’ go 
against the conclusions of the Evolution Theory, while a 


man who holds that this idea has come down to us from a 


still remoter past makes an unscientific statement. Those 
who appeal to the evolution hypothesis cannot logically 
put forward the view that modern theism is theism of the 
time of Jacob and those who believe that the idea of God 
is of Divine origin cannot logically deny the revealed 


_ character of the earliest repositories of religious knowledge. 


The later scriptures must have derived this knowledge 
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from the earliest records, but the earliest scriptures must 
necessarily have been revealed. Well may Bishop Berkley 
say that the first spark of philosophy must have been 
clerived from Heaven. Again, it is not true that comparative 
mythology does not support this view. On the contrary, 
© those who have carefully studied the religion and tradi- 
tions of the savage races tell us that they are degenerate 
people who had a grand past and not primitive people who 
are learning the A, B, C of civilization. Says Bishop 
Trench: 
“ In every case what they (the savages) are themselves, the 
remnant and ruin of a better and a nobler past. Fearful 
indeed is the impress of degradation which is stamped 


on the language of the savage, more fearful perhaps even 
than that which is stamped upon his form.” 


Mr. J. Batchelor writing about the Ainus—the very 
last remnant of a great pre-historic race having a religion 
“ without any known historical beginning—” says : 

“ Although the Ainu religion, as now developed, is found 

to be extremely polytheistic, yet the very word in use 
for God being of the singular number, seems to indicate 


that in its beginning it was monotheistic in nature.” 
Encylopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Principal Fairbain whom Dr. Flint quotes in the 
appendix of his work does not speak with knowledge of 
researches in Vedic literature when he says that no traces of 
a primitive revelation can be discovered. The arguments of 

. Professor Cocker, another authority whom Dr. Flint quotes, 
are unworthy of serious consideration for they are a priori 
and have no basis in historical records. When we know 
asa matterof fact that the Vedas contain the most perfect 
ideas of God, it is no use harping on the improbability of 
such ideas resting on so precarious and uncertain a basis as 
tradition. Again this is the only theory which explains the 


. universality of religious ideas. Whatever was revealed to 
the common ancestors of all nations must Le found in all 
races. Indian history shows that verbal revelation can be 
preserved ‘with phenomenal accuracy for ages and that the 
statement is inadequate is a mere ipse dixit contrary to all 
human experience. 1f children can be taught, why not the 
primitive man ? 
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On Prophets. 


(By the Rev. J. ©. Hoyland, B.A.) 


phets in the making, even two or three of them; but 
as a recent visitor to the Gurukulal must bear witness 
that I came away from Hardwar feeling that I had seen no 
less than 300 prophets in training there for a future work 
whose magnitude no man may measure. For the better 
part of a week I had moved in the atmosphere of an abode 
of true prophet-hood. I had lived amongst men who had 
given up their lives to the creation of prophets, and amongst 
boys before whom that high calling, though it cost them 
sixteen of the best years of their life, was consciously mark- 
d out, and who were undergoing an ascetic strictness of 
jiscipline that they might be moulded into men worthy of 
he ideal to which they had given themselves. I left the 
Gurukula with a great and new hope in my heart—a vision 
of a future in which these men and others like them should 
not only have saved India, but through her should have 
brought new life to the whole world. It seemed clear that 
-~ this place stands for more than it knows of—for more than 
the abolition of child-marriage or the purdah, for more 
than the spread of universal education, for more even than 
the uplift of the poor and debased of this great country. 
It stands for a demonstration before our modern world 
with its materialism and dying faith, of two great truths, 
first that character is the most precious thing in heaven 
and earth, and second that character can be built up only 
on a faith which declares that the things of the spirit are 
the only genuine facts, the only really moving forces, 
amongst men. 


Therefore one will from henceforth look to the Guru- 
- ula with gratitudeand an unbounded hopefulness ; and’ 


$ 
Y i's 
Ai 


I is not often that one has an opportunity of seeing pro- 
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therefore also one may perhaps be forgiven for endeavour- 
ing to express in a few sentences some statement as to what 


seem to be the main essentials and ideals of a prophethood 
such as is to be seen in embryo at the Gurukula. 


East and West unrest, revolution and crisis speak to 
+ us of a time when the earth is in sore straits, erving aloud 
for help and healing. 


She cannot recognize her need and diagnose her case, 
yet every aspect of modern Jife tells us plainty that her 
most urgent need is for a spiritual leadership of strong men, 
by whom the things of sight and sense, after which the 
nations run wildly, shall be esteemed as nothing beside the 
things of God and the treasure of God-given and God-in- 
spired personality. In the old days, in times of distress 
and popular upheaval, again and again, in India, China, 
Syria, Arabia, medieval Italy, and a hundred other lands, 
there would arisea man or a body of men who could say 
with absolute conviction “ Thus saith the Lord—this is the 
Truth for our time ” ; and at once the people would listen, 
for the prophet spoke with authority and not as the ordi- 
nary teachers of the day. But to-day it is not so; to-day 
the whole earth is become sceptical and unbelieving ; it 
asks for reasonings rather than for revelations ; it sifts scru- 
pulously every new doctrine ; and in so doing it loses the 
Truth that it needs ; the scientific method of research has 
closed men’s eyes to every aspect of truth that is not com- 
municated to them in strict accordance with that method. 

. Therefore it is probable that our new race of prophets will 
rely rather on the sheer force of pure character than on any 
new doctrine of religion or on any new scheme of 
reform. 


They will be men who shall convince others by their 
lives rather than by their words. They will thus be com- 
mitted to a far longer and a far harder process, but to one 
which in the end is infinitely more safe. There is no argu- 
ing with the logic of a true, self-forgetful, upright life. 
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-What our earth needs, what India needs, is a race of pro- 
. phets of the Perfect Life, coming from the seclusion of the 
-Gurukula as the prophets of old came from their. deserts 
and jungles, committed to the high emprise of living far 
and wide, in lowly places or in high, the highest and most 
stainless life of devotion to the service of other men. 


But if this immeasurably high ideal is to be achieved, 
either in general, orin the case of the individual Messen- 
_ ger, the men that go forth from the Gurukula must preserve 
and follow up that deep earnestness of spiritual purpose, 
which they have learnt there. On their hearts must. be 
j branded the Name of God as it is blazoned above their 
College ; foritis only as the apostles and slaves of that Name 
that they can for one moment achieve success in their mis- 

sion. Atthat Name our modern civilization, in its arro- 
gant folly, has learnt to laugh, and therefore that civiliza- 
tion must ever fail to satisfy the deepest needs of man’s life; 

but we knew that apart from God no true personality, no 

strong character, can be built up; and therefore it is ours to 

stake everything upon the sufficiency of ihe Unseen and to 

go out into the world that we may save it by the unquench- 
able might of our faith and our love. 


‘Ifthe Gurukula shall be able to send out men of this 
stamp, she will indeed be the mother of prophets and the 
saviour of India; butif she is to be unswervingty true to this 

“great purpose it is above all necessary that she should never 
‘for one moment weary in her quest for the truth. Those 
‘who have her destinies most at heart must pursue ever 
“more and more zealously their resolve to restate ancient 
truth in such a guise as shall make it operative. and 
mighty in the modern world. Professors and students 
must be united in the ambition that here truth may be 
followed without fear and without remission; and that He 


‘Who is Truth may in this corner atleast of the wide world _ 


find loyal, devoted and heroic followers, through whom He 
gan fulfil His will for mankind, 


‘ 
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The Saraswati Yatra. 


ON AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR WITH THE 
GURUKULA BRAHMACHARIES. 
II 
(By Mr. Myron H. Phelps, B.A., LL.B.) 
BAIJNATH, SEPT. 7TH. 


We left Dharmasala on the 5th, and passed the night on 
a tea Estate belonging to a friend of Mr. Nanda Lall’s, 
about 12 miles from Dharmasala and a short distance beyond 
the village of Milan. The scenery which we passed was 
very fine; comprising vast gorges, no doubt channels for 
furious torrents in high water, extensive areas strewn with 
enormous boulders, evidently the relics of: glaciers; these 
interspersed amid an otherwise continuous expanse of luxu- 
riani river fields just coming into head and briliantly green, 
relieved here and there by dark clusters of foliage. The 
variety of level and rolling fields, hills, cliffs, precipices and 
ravines make up a most beautiful succession of landscapes. 

Palampur, well-known asa pioneer in the tea-raising 
industry of these regions, was our next halt after a march 
of 9 miles. The first portion passed through a continuation 
of the splendid scenery of the previous day ; the latter part 
largely through uncultivated pine glades and pine forests, 
pleasant but less interesting. We are put up in the house 
of another of Mr. Nanda Lall’s many friends, finely situated 
in a tea garden, with a swift cold stream, admirably adapted 
for bathing, at the foot of the short hill. 


The water now is considerably colder than that of the 
Ganges at Hardwar, and one does not care to tarry long 
in ib. 

: To-day we came 11 miles to this place, and again we 
were indebted to a friend of Mr. Nanda Lall. The bungalow 
is finely Situated near the side of a gorge. The town stands 
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ina very beautifuland extensive valley in which the profuscly 
varied scenery, somewhat similar to that of two days back, 
is made up of wide and deep ravines; the steep sides of 
which, however,are richly green and largely cultivated. lend- 
ing a unique feature to the landscape, and of extensive 
terraced slopes clothed witha vividly coloured mantle of luxu- 
riant rice plants in head, with many dark groves of cluster- 
ing trees scattered everywhere. There is great variety in 
the configuration of the landscape and its brilliant 
coloring gives it great charm. To the north is an inspi- 
ing back ground of lofty Himalyan foot hills. f think I 
have never seen so beautiful a country. 


It was this region about which Mr. Munshi Ram spoke 
to me in very enthusiastic term before we left the Guru- 
kula, and so far as the eye could judge he was beyond 
doubt quite right. 


Alas, I have been told that Baijnath is not healthy. 
The large amount of rice cultivation is said to render the 
locality malarious. . 
i JATINGRI, SEPT. ITH. 3> 
Two miles beyond Baijnath we entered the Mandi 
: ag and stopped at the Dhelu rest-house, 13 miles further 
on. Shortly after leaving Baijnath we found the valley 
i becoming much narrower, and though the scenery continues 
very fine, it is considerably more rugged. Weare 
ated here on a high point of the north bluff, command- 
r ga splendid view up and down the valley. 
‘The boys made the 15 miles from Baijnath in 4 or 5 
u 'S, between 5-30 and 10-30. I fear I must criticise them 
rg going t too fast. One should never make a race course 
ofa mot ain. path. Nature is a modest maiden, and 
; her charms from the hasty traveller. 


y we haye come 12 or 14 miles. The path ¿ site 
ily for J rst half, and then very rapidl y: 


NEAR KULU LOOKING BACK. 


NEAR BAIJNATH. 


ity Haridwar Collection. Vig 


NEAR BAIJNATH, 
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Native States always accord. It is quite cold. Jatingri 
is said to have a climate like that of Scotland, though why 
it should. have been singled out for that doubtful compli- 
ment I do not know. The scenery is rough and fine. 


° KULU (OR SULTANPUR), SEPT. 12TH. 


From Jatingri we procceded 10 or 12 miles, through 
fine and w Id mountains to another State rest-house at 
-Bhadwani. That bouse was most magnificently situated, 
commanding a superb and extensive view of mountain tops. 
One would have spent many days here, but the exigencies 
of the trip forced us to proceed. At these lonely spots pro- 
visions for our large party have to be ordered in advance, 
and plans could not be changed to suit the preference of the 
moment. 


Next day’s march, which brought us to Kulu, covered 18 
miles. First camethe BhabbuJat pass (10,000’), the ascent 
to which was rough and steep and very trying. On this 
path one of our mules-succumbed. From the pass to Kulu, 
13 miles, the road is excellent and the scenery superb. “The 
enormous mountains produce a profound impression of 
massiveness. AS one journeys on, scene follows scene in the 
changing landscape, each more impressive than the lasi Tt 
is a very fine and grand succession of views. 


Kulu lies at an elevation of about 4,000’, on the bank 
of the Bias. The valley is surrounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains, which give an equability to the climate. We 
have yet seen no signs of the fruit gardens which have made 
the name famous. These lie, we are told, for the most part 
further up the valley. 
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Rishi Dayanand—a Universal Prophet. 
(By “ Narayana.)” 


AF the great men that India has given birth to in modern 
() times, perhaps, none shines so bright as the Nishi of 
the 19th century. Being the greatest man of his 
time, he has been misunderstocd the most, since every great 
man is bound to be misunderstood. Men of perverted 
judgment and biased minds have often imputed to him 
motives, that he even did not dream of. Amongst other 
charges that are brought against him,a very common one 
is that of being a revolutionary. Those who bring this 
charge against that ascetic who had abjured the world 
foreget that Dayanand—a true Sanyasi—was a lover of all 
men irrespective of caste or creed, race or religion. His 
was a mission, that was not confined to any geographical or 
political area. His message was meant for humanity at 
large, and for humanity did he breath, live and die. 


~ Them who do not feel inclined to shave this view, I 
want to take with me through the works of that mighty 
master to assure them that Swamiji was indeed a prophet 
for the whole world. 


The Satyarath Prakash is the Magnum Opus of the 
Rishi and to it shall we refer first. 


In the preface to the Satyarath Prakash Swami Daya- 
nand writes :— 
; “ Though we were born in Arya-yarta and still live 
in it yet just as we do not defend evil doctrines and prin- 
ciples of religions prevailing in this country, on the other 


hand expose them properly, in like manner we deal with 


alien religions. We treat the foreigners in the same way 
as we do our countrymen as far as the good of the human 


a is concerned. It behoves all men to act likewise.” 
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To lay greater stress on this idea, he says :— = ç 
. » “The only way of bettering the state of mankind 
is to preach the truth.” 


Towards the conclusion. of this preface he states: 
“ We endeavour for the betterment of the Human Race.” 


In the Introduction to the llth Chapter of thesame 
book, Dayanand. earnestly prays unto the High and Holy to 
inspire the souls of all men to strive to’ have one great 
religion on earth. The Introduction to the 12th Chapter 
contains the following significant words: “ To conduct 
debates oral or written in a friendly way in order to up- 
hold truth and destroy falsehood is the bounden duty of 
allmen. Else men will not be able to progress.” 


While introducing his criticism on the Bible, the Rishi 
speaks in the following strain: “ By this writing itis 
intended that ALL MEN should easily see, discusss and 
Wilton Tt is proper for EVERY human being after 
perusing the books of different religions to give or publish 
their opinions for or against them.” In the foreword to the 
14th Chapter, which contains a critical study of the Quran, 
occur the following pregnant words: ‘“ The aim of this 
criticism is to contribute to the elevation of the HUMAN 
RACE and to enable ALL MEN to sift truth.” 


At the end of the 14th Chapter Dayanand introduces 
the list of his beliefs with the following beautiful 
passage :— 


“ T believe in a religion based on universal all-embrac- 
ing principles which have always been accepted as true by—__ 
mankind, and will continue to command the allegiance 
of mankind in the ages to come. Hence itis that the reli- 
gion in question is called the PRIMEVAL ETERNAL- 
RELIGION, which means that it is above the hostilities of 
all human creeds whatsoever. Whatever is believed in by 
those who are steeped in ignorance or have been led astray 
by the sectaries is not worthy of being accepted by the 
wise. That faith alone is really true and worthy of 
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acceptance which is followed by APTAS, i. e., those who 
aro true in word, deed and thought, promote public 
good and are impartial and learned; but all that is 


‘discarded by such men must be considered as 


unworthy of belief and false......... I offer the statement of 
these beliefs for the acceptance of all good men. That alone I 
hold to be acceptable which is worthy of belief by all men 
P Cn AGES. ..00.0000-. My sole aim is to believe in truth 
and help others to believe in it, to reject falsehood and 
help others to do the same. Had I been biased, I would 
have championed any oneof the religions prevailing in 
India. ButI have not done so. On the contrary, IE do not 
approve of what is objectionable and false in the institu- 
tions of this or any other country, nor do I reject what is 
good and in harmony with the dictates of true religion, 
nor have I any desire to do so, since a contrary conduct is 
wholly unworthy of man.” 


In his beliefs he first speaks of God ; and the way in 
which he speaks of the Lord in significant of Dayanand’s 
spirit. God is “awards all souls the fruit of their 
deeds in strict accordance with the requirements of abso- 
lute justice.” Dayanand’s God is not a partial God. He 
is not a God of a chosen race, not a God of the promised 
land. Need it be said that the Bhakta of such God, 
cannot be partial or unjust. Indeed he cannot be so, 
for his Dharma (duty) is “the practice of equitable justice 
together with thatof truthfulness in word, deed and 
thought... ina word, that which is in conformity 
with the will of God............ ” Performance of this Dharma 
alone can give a man salvation hereafter and in this 
world his position is to be determined not by the accident 
of birth, not by the colour of his face, not by the land of 
his nativity, even not by the creed he professes, but by his 
merits. The principle is universal inits character and 
belongs to all nations without distinction, consequently 


oo belongs to the world at large, 
-A 3, : 


ry 
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Among the chief characteristics of Dharma, “ Justice” 
is one. Swami Dayanand is never tired of speaking of this 
word. Itappears to be more or less his watchword. 
A king is so because he follows the dictates of equitable 

ə» justiceand a good subject is also one who follows the 
behests of justice. Unless one is just he is doomed and who 
can be called ‘just’ according to Dayanand’s definition ? 
Even he who (feels for others in the same way as he does for 
his own self? Verily the man who feels for others as he 
feels for himself, whose religion states that ‘it is reprehensi- 
ble to do otherwise’ ‘ cannot be one who will be partial 
to his own caste or community, race or nationality.’ Even 
so. Paropkar or the attempt to wean all men from their 
vices and alleviate their sufferings and increase their happi- 
ness ‘shall guide him in all his movements and he shall be 
regularly attend to Yajna’ which directly promotes the 
well-being of all sentient creatures, This is what Daya- 
nand enjoins on his followers. This is what he expects 
ofthem. The title of ‘Apta’ is the most enviable one, it 
is the highest distinction a Dayanand’s follower may aspire 
te possess. This distinction belongs to one who labours for 
the good of all, not for the good ofa particular community 


or caste. 


Yes. Dayanand wishes his followers to strive after 
this title and he earnestly prays that‘ his doctrine may with 
the support of the “ Aptas”’ reach every nook and corner 
of this earth, so that all may attain salvation, and thereby 
elevate themselves and livein happiness. This alone is 
the chief object.’ 


If one went deep into the Satyarath Prakash and read 
the various chapters carefully, he will find the same 
liberal and cosmopolitan spirit pervading the whole. 
Even a casual reader of the book will find Swamiji 
every now and then using the expressions Manushya Jati 
and Manushya Matra, everywhere speaking of ‘ all.” In the’ 


first chapter, which no body, however perverted he may be,’ 
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can allege to bea lesson to India or India’s sons solely, 
Swamiji at one place says ‘it behoves us ALL to believe 
the same.’ Similarly in the 2nd chapter he asserts: ‘ Who- 


ever shall follow this plan wil] have children ofa superior 


OLLON ss. aei nnee > Again he writes :— It behoves ALL 
to do away with all kinds of false and superstitious prac- 
DICES... oneen >The 3rd chapter which ‘treats of education 


advises a wise man‘ to bear malice to no living sowland 
show all men the path that leads to true happiness.’ In 
cases of doubt a man is commadend in a very forcible 
language to guide himself by following the example of those 
who are free from prejudice...... and extremely desirous to 
further the cause of righteousness. Righteousness itself is 
defined as equitable dealings under all circumstances.” To 
enable all men to walk on ‘Dharma path’ it is enjoined that 
all persons of all classes should be given sound education...... 
500006 “ The rulers and the ruled are to see that ‘obstacles are 
removed from the path of students of all classes.” The 
climax, however, is reached when the Rishi opens the 
portals of education to all men irrespective of caste, creed 


and colour and in his support quotes the following from 
the Yajur Veda :— 


“ AS I have given this Word (THE FOUR VEDAS) 
which is the word of salvation for All Mankind—Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vashyas, Shudras, women, servants, aye the 
lowest of the low—so should you all do, i. e., teach and 
preach the Veda.” 


In order to insure the happiness and good of all. 
Swamji suggests that education should be made compul- 
sory for every one, he desires that the king should make it 
a penal offence not to send children to school. 


. The 4th chapter treats ofthe life of a onecoa 
HERE too he gives clear evidence of the liberality of his 
spirit and the universality of his sympathy. . Says he: 


«Tet him (a householder) speak kindly, i. e., what is good. 


for others, but let him not maintain fruitless enmity and. 
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altercation with any.’ One of the most important duties of 
the Grihsti is the worship of the Atithies. These Atithies 
are ‘ the Sanyasins who are virtuous and preachers of truth 
and who itinerate for the good of ALL.’ Their worship is 
ordained because ‘as they go about in all countries (of the 
_ world), teaching and preaching truth, no hypocritical and 
fraudulent practices can flourish.’ Need it be added that 
this practice of worshipping and paying homage to the 
real ‘ Pitras’ or the benefactors of the humanity is the one 
calculated to be most fruitful in bringing about a lasting 
and strong union between the various hostile nations of 
the world ? Could Dayanand—the preacher of this beauti- 
ful practice—ever harbour feelings of hostility to any parti- 
cular community or nation ? 


‘The 5th chapter deals with the duties of the Vanpras- 
tis (retired ascetics) and Sanyasis. The former are ordained 
‘ to be friendly to ALL and to bestow upon others such 
gilts as knowledge, and be kind to all living beings.’ The 
latter are required to ‘ promote the good (physical, social, 
mental and spiritual) of the whole world.’ All such as do 
not discharge this duty shall go to hell. 


To the 6th chapter do we now turn. The critics 
hold that the chapter in question treats of current politics 
and on this account they brand Swami Dayanand and his 
followers a ‘seditionists.’ But whoever has impartiality 
of judgment :and patience will find that the chapter 
treats of politics as a branch of ethics and that what 
Swami Dayanand has preached should be preached by all 
the prophets. The Swami conceives of an ideal society 
and formulates a plan for working it. He intends all men 


— 


to strive after realizing his ideal. Says he: “O Men m=- 


Indians or Africans) let that man alone be made afte there 
who isa very powerful conqueror of foes............ posslere the 
most noble qualities............ is thoroughly worthy of “The 
homage, trust and respect ofall.” That his ‘teachin( 00? 
indeed for all can be proved by the following sienifi@N to 
goror : * Therefore it bohoves ALL MEN.........t0 keep a TP 
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from hunting, drinking, &c. His love for humanity can 
also be proved by referring to the most humane laws which 
he lays down for the treatment of a fallen foe. He enjoins 
upon. aconquerer ‘never to taunt him (the vanquished), 
nor to laugh at him, nor poke fun at him, nor even remind 
him of his defeat.’ Instead he is required to show him 
respect by addressing him as a brother. Equally chivalrous 
are the laws regulating the conduct of the soldier on the 
battle-field.- Amongst those who are not to be struck are a 
bystander, a eunuch, one who begs for peace, one whose 
hair is deshevelled, one who is asleep, or unconscious or in 
a fit, one who is disarmed or seriously wounded. Besides 
Swami Dayanand does not like his ideal king to lust after 
gold or territory and on this account advises him to havea 
righteous and just friend feeble though he be. He again 
enjoins upon the king and others in authority under him 
never to misconduct themselves. “ Let them” say he, ‘seta 
good example to others in the matter of just and righteous 
living.” Verily the feuds and fights of the world, the 
political jobberies and robberies, will end only when 
men in a all sincerety of heart accept the ideal preached 
by the mightiest master of modern times. Well may 
his admirers pray “ Lord make us the means of advancing 
eternal justice.” 

The 7th chapter treats of God and His Word which 
goes under the name of Veda. The Lord speaketh ‘ Let all 
men look up to me alone as children to their parents. It is 
through the Vedas that I advance the knowledge of all. Iam 
the prompter of the good and true, I reward those who 
devote themselves for the good of HUMANITY.” True to 
tbis word Divine the revered Swami writes “ He has created 
_ -80FY sin this world for the good of ALL and given them 

ap eng, He further in musical language asks his followers 

‘tain pure thoughts for the good of the self as well 
HER that of ALL other living beings. At the same 
spit wants them never to pray for the destruction of 
“ Letthe subordination of others. The chapter ends with 
for ⁄. 
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the statement ‘that the Vedas are the revealed books and | 
that all men should conduct themseives according to their 
teachings.’ 

Lest I should grow tedious, I stop quoting from the 
Satyarath Prakash and take the indulgent reader through 
a few pages of the other important work of Swami Daya- 
nand—the epoch-making Bhumika. ‘The prayer with which 
this book opens closes in the following strain: “So that 
we may with ease finish the translation of Vedas and work 
for the benefit of all men.” As We pass over a few pages, 
We once more see the same liberal spirit when the Rishi - 
Writes: “May this translation be beneficial to all men.” 
Once more he prays thus: . “Confer good qualities and 
happiness on ourselves and on all men.” This prayer of his 
is due to his belief in the universal teachings of the Vedas ` 
for he writes “ As the father and mother always love their 
children and wish them every good, so the Lord is kind 
unto All the creatures and thus reveals the Veda for us.” 
This Veda should be believed in by all and should be con- 
sidered eternal and true. Such is the most fervent wish of 
the. Great Swami. . 


At page 92 of this interesting book begins one of 
the most inspiring and elevating passages. It treats of the 
Vedic Dharma. The very first Mantra expounded commands 
us to live in harmony and peace and follow the dictates 
of justice. The Swami adds ‘this Upadesh is for all 
men.’ This idea is further developed and it is ordained 
that all men should do that alone, after proper considera- — 
tion of the pros and cons, which advances the good of all. 
Every one should use his mind for adding to the happiness 
of all. As we go through this one of the most beautiful 
passages we feel ourselves carried to that world where there 
exists harmony inspite of the apparent dissentions, where the 
visible diversity points to the internal unity. ‘‘ The 
Mantra” says the great Swami, “proves that Prajapati (God) 
who is the Master of the whole world orders ALL MEN to 
follow the path of rectitude.” Hardly a few lines are PEE 


ad 
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and then follows the holy injunction “ Look upon ALL 
with the eye of a friend.” Next the Swami enjoins upon all 
to be charitable for through ‘ charity even an enemy turns 
into a friend. The passage closes with the following 
important words :— 


«All men should follow this path of Dharma. It is 
clear that Dharma and Adharma are the same for all men. 
He who does not think so is a fool and a false man.” 


There is no end to quotations and references. They 
could be multiplied AD INFINTUM. But it is no use 
doing so. All those who are not blinded by prejudice can 
clearly see that the Rishi worked for the benefit of 
humanity at large. Indeed it could not be otherwise. For 
how is it possible that the sincere revivalist, the true 
Sanyasi, the profoundest scholar and most enthusiastic 
believer in the Veda could go against the injuctions of the 
Word Divine? No! Dayanand could do that not. Truly 
he lays down that “to do good to the world is the 
principle object of the Arya Samaj.” The Paropkarni Sabha 
is required “to appoint Upadeshak Mandlis (bands of 
preachers) to carry the torch of Vedic light from country to 
country and from island to island to enable mankind to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood.” Yes! suchis 
Dayanand’s legacy, such his most pious wish. None in the 
face of all these facts can assert that Dayanand was for 
India alone—that his cry was for Swaraj and that he was 
a revolutionary in his mission.: Let those who yet cling to 
this silly superstition carefully read the great Swamiji’s 
works and study his life. Oh! Lord give them strength 
and courage to do so and dispel their ignorance Amen ! 
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A New Year’s Hymn. 


(WRITTEN AT THE GURIKULA, HARDWAR, APRIL 7, 1913). 


Lord, who makest all things new 
Purify our hearts within : 
Make us steadfast, chaste and true, - 


Cleanse from every stain of sin. 


Banish restlessness and strife, 
Fevered fret and selfish mood : 

Bring to birth the gentler life, 
Kindle passion for the good. 


Lord of everlasting Love, 
Ever-blessing, ever-blest, 


O’er life’s troubled waters move 


Grant us thine eternal rest. 


©. F. ANDREWS. 
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Sanskrit, the Mother of Aryan Languages. 


(Continued from our Phalgun number.) 


(By Professor Balkrishna, M. A., F. R. S. S.) 


English words. 


Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


derivations. derivations. 

VERGE (v). L. Vergo, to bend, turn, qsi—Varg, to turn, to go 
incline. From the away. @FAH—Vrigana, 
same L. verb Vergo, (Virgana) crooked, turning 
are ult. E. Converge aside. But ZA—Vrig 
diverge, etc. (Virg) to move, is better. 

VERGE (n). Form also Virge=Fr. (1) For Vires, see Verdant. 

VERGENCY. Verge=L. Virga, a (2) GE Vridha, grown, TF— 

VERGENT. slender branch,atwig, Vrih, to grow. 

VERGER. a rod. Perhaps from (3) q Vriksha (ksh=g) a 

VERGERISM. Vires, to be green or ` shoot, a' twig, a tree, then a 

rod. 

_VERGETTE. verdant. Cf. Pers. Barg, a tree. 
VERIFIABLE. L. Verus, true+facio, to ATH—Varus, excellent, 
VERIFICATION. make. righteous; and Ñ — 
VERIFIER. G. Wahr, true, veritable. Pacri, to shape, to make. 
VERIFY. > Pacana,- QU, well-formed. 
VERILY. Sag —Pàcas, form, shape. 
VERITABLE, 

VERITY. 

VERMEOLOGY. L. Vermis, a worm+ RiÑ:—Krimis (Kirmis) a 

VERMES. Logos, a word, fr. legs, worm; logri— AI, to see, 
VERMECELLI. to speak. Cf. Lith. to speak. Various stages 
VERMICIDAL. Kirmi, a worm. of the word Krimis are: 
VERMILLION. Kirmis—Quirmis —Uirmis 
VERMIN. —Virmis (Q has dis- 
VERMINATE. appeard being difficult to 

pronounce in conjunction 
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English words. Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit: 


derivations. derivations. 
»VERMIVORA, L. Vermis, a worm+ Connections of L. Voro are 
| Voro, to eat, devour. doubtful. Scme have sug- 
Gr. Bora, food. gested YJ—Gri, to devour, 


which is akin to G. Gier, 
to long for. There is no 
force in this derivation. 
AyAaAgI<—Abhy avahar, 
food, becomes AFIT Abhora 
in Prakrit. Eliding a we 
get Bhora or Bora, food. 


VERNACULAR. L. Vernaculus, home- a-ga —V ernaculus, 
born slave. Lit. a class (of servants) Varna, 
dweller, then, domes- belonging toa ET Ha: 


tic, native. Kulus. 

VERNAL. L. Ver, the spring.’ - - See Verdant. 
VERNATE. ee 
VERNATION. 
VERSABILITY. L. Verso, for Vertso. FA—Vritt, to turn, to- roll 
VERSANT. Freq. of L. Verto, to on, to revolve. Cf. Punjabi 
VERSATILE. turn; seen also in Partânà, to come back. - 
VERSATILITY. advert, convert, invert, yee 
VERSE, VERSICLE. revert, adverse, con- 

> . VERSIFIOATION. verse, inverse, rever- 

> VWERSIFY,VERSION. sion, vertex, worth. 

VERTEBRA. nie 
VERTEBRATE. 
VERTEX, VORTEX... © 7 


VERTICAL VERTIGO. 
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Corresponding European. Corresponding Sanskrit. 


Englishwords. derivations. derivations. 
Vrrx. L. Verus. atq@—Varus, excellent, cf: 
ave eed a 2) nt: Eire Vrai Hindi Bara, much, ‘good 
oue ove |: D. Waar. very. x 
ah Goth. Wers. 
ee ‘ G. Wabr, true, cf. aver, 
SS . verdict, verify. 
“VESPER. L. Vesper, evening. qAla—Vosati night. ef. 
eo G. Vesper, J E. West and Hesper. 
i Sp. Véspero, y 
3 > Fr. Vépre, 3 
; Gr. Hesperos, ,, 
Russ. Vecheru. 
‘ - Lith. Vakaras. 
“VESSEL, See Vase. 
VESTA, L. Vesta (sho that dwells A—Vas, to dwell, to carry. 
VESTAL. or tarries anywhere,) ARIA Vasti, a dwelling. 

‘the godess of: the 
hearth. G. Vestalin, 
vestal virgin. 

VEST. L. Vestis, clothing, vest. ate:—Vasis, clothing. 
IVESTITURE: Goth. Vasti, clothing. a@@—Vastra, clothing. 
WESTMENT. | G. Weste, clothing. qM, Vas, to wear clothes.: 
VESERY:: L. Ves-tis, to wear ata—Vaste, he wears clothes. 
VESTURE. clothes. 

Goth, Vasjan, to wear. \ 
cf. divest, invest, tra- iy 
vesty, vestiary. 

VESTIBULE. Variously explained. 


(1) Ves=Vas, to dwell. (1) A{—Vas, to dwell: 
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‘Corresponding European : Corresponding Sanskrit 


English words. : derivations. derivations. 


(2) Possibly the place (2) Vasis, clothing. 
corresponding to that. Vastra, clothing, from Vas, 
assigned to the modern _ to wear clothes. 
hat-rack; hence, Ves- 
tis; clothing. 

(3) Ve, intenssive, Sta, (3) f€—Vi, intensive (see 
to stand; and so, that Venenous) @f Stha, to 
which serves for stand. 
standing, 72. e„ the 
place where many 
person may stand. 


(4) Ace. to Leo Meyera, (4) TX—Vas, todwell ; hence, 
from vesta; so, that @@ta—Vasti, dwelling. 


which bears the See Vesta. 
hearth ‘or shrine of a. 
‘the household gods. (1) fa, Vi, intensive and. 
fea Stigh, to assail, to 
VESTIGE. L. Vestigium, a foot- attack. Vistigh, to attack’ 
print. From Vestigo, thoroughly. 
to go much or 
thoroughly, to track. (2) Qa — Tis, goer and 
Allied to Gr. Ve, AW —Tizxan, fast, hence 
~ intensive and Stix. Vistix-an, a fast goer.: 
However, the first deriva- 
tion is preferable. 


VETERAN. L. Vetus, aged. Vetas (Aa) unfit for war, 
G. Veteran, old soldier. worn out. 
Cf. inveterate. 
,, VETERINARY. © L. Veterinum, a beast of ag— Vah, to carry. 
burden, contraction @ea:—Vahatar or agg: 
of Vehiter-inum, from Vahatur, a beast of burden, 
Veho, to carry. hence, ; an ox. 
‘G. Vieh, a beast. 
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ow Corresponding European - Corresponding Senskrit | 
Ebglish words. „derivations. © derivations. 


A vno ..-- > DL. Veto, to leave in the Etym. dub. i 


geo nee $ old state, hence, to 
kaoi - forbid, allied’ to Vetus, (1) aq, fag—Peth, Vith, to 
aged. beg, to solicit. In the 
, ae course of time with the 
ea ir ° ae Latins the roots might 
"Ge aa have changed their mean- 
ings to forbidding, pro- 
hibiting. 
(2) NAG—Veias, unfit for 
aaa Es. os war, worn out, exempt. 
EAS Vex. ib; Vexo, to vex, an ag—Vah, to carry. 

VexaTion. .. -intens of Veho, to aqla—Vazati, he wishes to 

_ Vexarrous. Pass, , Garry. è carry. 


yae 7. =o L. We, way. 
: GE Via, way, from ven Vi, et to go. 

__ to goor Veho to carry. Vay, , to go. 
aay Seen: also in viaticum, Vaha a way; from Vah, 
$: voyage, way, convey, 4%, to carry. 
convoy, envoy, invoice, l 
devious, deviate, per- 


vious, ` impervious, 
_ obvious, previous, 
_ trivial, trivium, etc. 


28, from duco, g, dugdha, drawn sata 
aq—daza, leader, from daz, 
_ to act- quickly, or to be 
competent. 


Viapvor. A L. Via, way and Pete FR duh. to draw out. a- j | 
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Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


VIOCEGERENT. 


BIE NE WORE: derivations. | . derivations. 
VIAL.. A modification of qa, Peya, drink +mMAA— 
a L. Phiala, a saucer, a. Alaya, vessel to place the 
shaliow drinking - drink. The first element 
vessel. peya has been softened to 
Gr. Phiale, drinking pi or fi or phi, hence, 
vessel. phiala, a drinking vessel. 
Fr. Fiole, drinking Cf. Hindi Peyala or Piala, 
vessel. a drinking vessel. 
G. Phiole, drinking 
vessel. 
M. L. Piala, drinking 
vessel. ; $ 
ViAND. L. Vivanda, from - STaA—Jiv, to live. (J=v) 
L. Vivo, to live, 
VIBRATE. L. Vibro, to shake. àg—Vepri, to shake. 
VIBRANT. G. Vibrieren, to shake.: Aqa—Vepana, tromor.: -./ 
VIBRATILE, i - a 
VIBRATOR. 
‘ VIBRION. — " 
VICAR. L. Vicis, change; per- Ñ, Vi, to goto under go a 
VICARIOUS. haps from L. Vio, to change, to cross over. 
VICARSHIP. go. x : j : 
VIOE. 
Vicious. | 
L. Vice-+-gereus, gerentis at, Vi, to go and SI—Gri, 


from gero, to bear, to (=giri=geri) to wear out; 
carry something be- Ved. to move, approach;/ 


fore óne, to pass, — come near. Pee, 
spend. Hence; Fr. 
- gerer. 
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sie ` Corresponding European ` ‘Corresponding Sanskrit 
English words. | derivations. derivations. 


VIOBNARY.. L. Maean trac} from L. fafa —Vinshati, twenty, 


Viceni, Vigintent or. faaéi—Vinshaki, twenty. 
erie Viginti, twenty... 


X k i x ~ RT A 
VICENNIAL;. - Viceni, twenty and Tfdala—Vinskaii, twenty, 
i - ammus, a year. AAG—annus, the sun; 
that which consumes the 


living beings, hence a year. 
oo”) 


VIOCINAGE, L. Vicus, a village. TRA—Vecus, a house. 
VIOINITY. Gr. (V) oikos, a village. 
VICISSITUDE. L. Vicissim, by turns; &l—Vi, to go, to undergo a’ 


from Vicis,a change, change, to cross over. 
perhaps from Vio, to J—Vay, to go. 


go. 
Victim. ~: -L. Victima, a beast for (1) ARZA, Vicatam, hido; 
VIOTIMIZE. sacrifice, a victim. ous, ugly, large-toothed; a; 


sacrificed animal must. 
(2) Prob. root Vie of have the above-mentioned 


x Vincio; to win, . attributes: hence Vicatam' 
í co ka ; might have come to mean ` 
Vioror, Viororia, L. Vincio, to conquer. a victim. ae! 
Victorious, Vio- Real root is Vic. Seen SRY 
TORY, VINOIBLE. also in convince, (2) fasft—V2j2, to win: 
evince, _ invincible, oe eed RA 
ree ty pancis : . ] 
Vicrvah. Te Victus, for Venue Se to live. 
VIOTUALLER. ` foods from Vito, to. 


live. 


oy 
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Corresponding European - Corresponding Sanskrit 


English words. derivations. . A derivations. 
VIE. r Contr. from old envie, (1) L. In=Gr. In-Sansk. 
» VYING. from Fr. envier, to ni, not. Vid. Co 


| invite, to vie in know or look. 
games, from L. invito 
whose origin has been (2) Curtins has. derived vi 
variously explained. of Vito from Sank. 4a% 
(1) In, against, Video, Vach, to speak, thus the 
to look, hence, invito, ‘word means to call one'into 


to look against. a place. 
G. Wette, vie. ie 
See reat col. . (3) Benfey derives it from 


Vi (At) to go; so that the 
word implies, in causative 
sense, to causeto go into a 


VIEW. L. Video, to look, to ‘place 
know. Cf. wit, witty fa¢—Vid, to-know, to look. 
à wise. ; i j 
VEGESIMAL, L. Viginti, twenty.  fauta Vinehati, twenty. 


i ate ô an be i 
Vial, VIaILaNcoe, L. Vigio, to be vigorous. tata — Viji, to grow, to be 
VIGILANT, Via- Fr. Vigeur. . __7_ victorious, to be supreme.. 


our, Vicorous. Cf. invigorate, wake. 


VILE. L. Vilis, worthless, of fa—vVi, intens. and fraa— 
VILENESs. small price, purchased lis, weakness, loss. Vilis 
VIBIFICATION. at a low rate, cheap,’.. =great -loss; hence. iw 
VILIPEND. vile. . _Latin, this Sans. word 


could mean, a thing pur- 
“chdsed‘at a great loss to 
l ‘the seller. 

bs 7 Se i . Or fada—Vilas, to play 

: i wantonly. Eence, Vilasan, 

wantonness, Vilasani, a 

wanton woman, a harlot, 

hence, a worthless woman. 

In Vilas, the idea of worth- 
lessness isfstrongly present, 
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Corresponding Sanskrit 
derivations. 


VILLA. ` 
ViLLacr, Virtac- - of Vicula from Vicus, 
GER, VILLAN, ~a-village. ` 


VILLANOUS, ViL- 
LAINY, VILLEIN, `’ 


ViLtENAGE. 
YILLI. Plural of L. Villus, hair. 
VIMEN. L. Vimen from Vieo, to 
weave, to plait. 
VINAOEOUS. L. Vinum, wine or 
i VINE, VINEYARD,» Vitis, a vine. Really, 
f Vinovs. a twining plant. Cf. 
| < 
j . VINTAGE, VINTNUR. wind, wire, etc. 
O VEUL. L. Vinum, wine and 
fe demo, to take away. 
Ha ~— 
E VINDICATE. RR from a root 
pi VINDIOABLE. meaning desire, love, ` 
si VINDIOATIVE. as in Venus, Venia 
VINDICATOR. and dico, to declare. 
VINEGAR. L. Vinum, wine and acer, 


sharp, from acuo, to 
be sharp. 


L. Villa,-a ‘contraction TRA—Vecus, a house. 


ANA: —Valas, hair cf. Hindi, 


Pali Bala or Vaia, hair. 


x. 
aqa—Ve, weave. 


Las Pater | 
aata Vayaii, he weaves. 


A A 4 
at— Vi, to go, to Cross over, 
to undergo a change. 


at, Vi, to go and @AH—dam, 
to crush down, to tame. _ 


The root of Venus has been 
shown to be Van, to love, 
` to desire; to worship and 
dico is allied to die, to 
show, to declare. 

aI—vVi, to go and wa 
Anshu, sharpness, a point, 
an end. For a similar 
change from n. to adj. cf. 
teja sharpness but 
Hindi, sharp. Or, WR ae, 
to move tortuously like a 
serpant, AHA —acam, pain, 
misery. 
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Criticisms and Discussions. 
MR. STOKES’ ARTICLE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VEDIC MAGAZINE. 


DEAR SIR, 


Mr. Stokes’ article Which appeared in your Anniver- 
sary number is so interesting, that I am venturing to put 
down in writing some comments upon it. Indeed I feel 
sure that it would be of great interest to your readers, if 
others also would contribute their share to a discussion of 
his position. . 
y first comment would be that, from a purely indus-_ 
trial point of view, Mr. Stokes has seriously undervalued 
the Indian climate. To take one point only, the burning 
heat of India during a great part of the year is an asset of 
national wealth of incalculable value. It makes the soil of 
India which (unlike its neighbouring peninsula of Arabia) is 
well-watered by the monsoon, perennially fertile, putting. 
back intoiteach year the valuable substances which are taken 
out by the growing crops. Let Mr. Stokes compare India | 
with his own American soil. In America already the law 
of diminishing returns is beginning to tell, after less than a _ 
century of cultivation. India has been cultivated for cen- 
turies but its soil remains unexhausted and I have been told 
by an English economist who has studied the question that 
the law of diminishing returns does not seem to apply. 
Indeed, Indian soil scarcely to require that continual ma- 
nuring which is such an expensive item of agriculture in 
England. The tropical sun and the copious monsoon haye | 
brought to India wealth compared with which the gold 
mines of the Transval are a negligible quantity. 

[What further harvests the abundant sunshine and 
rain have produced in Indian hearts,—fruits of tenderness, 
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love and devotion, I am myself finding out more and more 
every year. But there, on that point, Mr. Stokes and I 
would not differ; for we have found it out together. ] 


Let us take another asset given to India by her cli- 
mate. A man ina cold climate is obliged to spend double 
and even treble on food and clothing ; for the sun’s rays 
are food to mankind as well as foocl to the soil; and they 
clothe mankind also. Take again the terrible drink-bill of 
the British workman, far greater each year than the whole 
revenue of India from all sources. It is true that this 
drink-bill might be greatly diminished; but it is, as it 
stands to-day, ina great measure due toa cold and sunless 
climate. India, owing to her sunny warmth has, up till 
now, been saved from this terrible drain on her 
resources. 


It is true that the intense heat brings with it, as Mr. 
Stokes points out, a loss of time-energy. Men cannot work 
at the same pace in a hot climate. But is this rapid pace of 
work, in the long run, really and truly economical ? Is it 
not already exhausting the nations who engage in it? 
‘ Slow and steady wins the race’ is a proverb not to be lost 
sight of when we think in centuries ; and when we com- 
pare nations and climates we should think in centuries not 
in single generations. Everything in the West to-day is 
pointing towards a wholesale reconsideration of modern 
industrial economics, and a revision also of the relation 
between Capital and Labour. Each year that passes ends in 
a reduction of the working hours of the labouring classes. 
There is every possibility that in the nearfuture the long 
and intensely busy working hours of the present age will 
be looked back upon as economically suicidal. May not 
Tndia, in God’s Providence, have been saved from this temp- 
tation, as she has been saved from the temptation of drink, 
by a climate which compels men to ‘ go slowly’ during 


half the year ? 
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India appears to me, just now, to be, as it were, wait- 
ing, till a new industrialism appears in the history of man- 
kind,—a saner, cleaner, more temperate, more humane, in- 
clustrialism. It will be an industrialism, not of vast, crowd- 
ed cities and soulless factories employing thousands of 
‘hands’; but an industrialism brought to every cottage- 
door by electric and other motor power, easily transmitted ; 
and by a transport system compared with which our 
modern railway will appear as antiquated as the stage-coach 
and the bail-gari. When that new industrialism sets in, 
India will come to her own. She will beable to spin and 
Weave her own cotton, and not need to import Manchester- 
made goods. She may also have discovered her own stores 
of coal, or better still have learnt to use the latent energy of 
her own sunlight and water power in place of the rapidly 
diminishing coal supplies of the earth. 


So, you see, Mr. Editor, I do not relegate India, as Mr. 
Stokes seems to do, to an agricultural condition, or to per: 
petual poverty. Rather, I look upon her soil and climate as 
favoured beyond almost any other soiland climate in the 
world. It is true—at least so it now appears,—that the 
growing of crops will be her main asset, rather than the 
working of mines. But the crops will not be merely corn 
ancl rice, they will also be the raw materials for her own 
industries, produced at the very doors of her own 
workers. 


I have left out of count, so far, one other factor because 

there is some uncertainty about it; but science seems to a 
show that climate is here also great, if not a main, CON- 
tributing cause, —I mean the wonderful fertility of India’s 
human family. While in colder climates, under modern 

l industrial conditions, birth rates on every side are diminish- 
ing, the Indian birth-rate is extraordinarily high. May 
not the sunshine and monsoon produce perennial fer- 
tility here in human lives, as it does in mother earth ? 
Otherwise, how is it that the plains of Northern India have 


teemed with human offspring generation after generation, 
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while sterility has so constantly overtaken the races of 
Europe? There may be other causes to account for this 
fact, but I believe the Indian sunshine has some marked 
effect in this important industrial aspect also ; for a nation 
endowed with perpetual youth, through the fertility of its 
family lite, is ina far stronger position industrially than 
a country like France whose population is almost 
stationary. j 

But while, on these and on other sides, I do feel 
strongly that Mr. Stokes’ advice needs modification, at the 
same time I agree with him without any reservation in the 
earnest hope that the life of the Indian People will pre- 
‘serve simplicity as a most cherished possession. ‘The 
simplicity of ‘ plain living and high thinking’ is an 
essentially noble characteristic in a nation, whether its 
future be industrial or agricultural. On the other hand, 
there can be so greater misfortune than that which happens 
to a nation, when Wordsworth’s other famous phrase 
becomes true,— 

‘ The wealthiest man among us is the best.’ 


If this standard of wealth becomes introduced into 
India from the West and firmly rooted, it would be evena 
worse evil, (because a more fundamentally destructive 
one) than if the drink-curse became implanted in India 
from the same quarter. May God forbid that either evil 
come to India to take root and flourish ! 

I am sure in this respect the wholesome discipline of 
the Gurukula education and the standard of austere sim- 
plicity there learnt and practised are invaluable. I am 
writing these sentences from the Gurukula Dharmsala it- 
self in the midst of its young, wholesome student life and 
its self-disciplined and self-denying teaching staff; and 
I would not exchange this treasure which I see here for 


= all the money in the wide world. Simple needs of body 
ae raiment, supplied in simple, homely ways.—that is a 


ar of my highest ideal of India, and I am jealous with the 
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jealousy of love that none should rob India of this treasure, 
or even tarnish its lustre. Every increase of luxury needs 
to be carefully watched, and if possible avoided. Above 
all, the standard of judgment of individuals by wealth 
rather than by nobility of character needs to be continually 
checked. Here unquestionably the old Indian standard is 
the best, and there is nothing modern that can take its 
place. ‘Show me’ said a great author‘ what a man ad- 
mires, and I will tell you his character.’ It is equally true 
to say ‘Show ine whata nation admires, and I will tell you 
its character.” And when a nation admires wealth, as an 
end in itself, its doom is sealed with that of Babylon and 
Tyreand Rome. 


india has not reached this stage yet; and she never 
will reach it, if she is true to her past traditions. I look for- 
ward to a healthy life, anda prosperous life, for India in 
the future,—a life freed from chill penury with all its mis- 
eries. I look forward to noble cities filled with beautiful 
public buildings. and to happy, smiling villages filled with 
intelligent, industrial people. But I do not look forward to 
great capitalists and millionaries as necessary concomitants ! 
A.bove all, I see no reason why the reverence for learned 
poverty and noble austerity, which has been an Indian 
instinct for centuries, should give way to any lower stand- 
ard under modern conditions. I am wholly one with 
Mr. Stokes in wishing to preserve this Indian quality, 
though I cannot follow all his conclusions about the Indian 
climate. 


Yours very sincerely, 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
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' VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


THE BIRD OF TIME. 


Cy R Edmond Gosse in his Preface was right in saying 
Be Ji that Saroiini Naidu’s poems needed no introduc- 
r tion even in England. She has already gained a 


place in English Literature among the poets and this new 
book will add to her fame. 


The beautiful story, however, which Mr. Edmund Gosse 
tells in his introducion is well worth relating, not merely 
for its effect upon the early career of the Indian 
_ poet, but also that it may help young India generally in 
hep: z framing purposes in life. The passage is so important 
i -that I quote it in full. 


| “By some accident ”—he writes “ Sarojini was intro- 

duced to our house at an early date after her arrival in 
= ~ London and she soon became one of the most welcome and 
intimate ofour guests. [t was natural that one so impetuous 
and so sympathetic should not long conceal from her host 
- the fact that she was writing copiously in verse—in English 
verse. I entreated to be allowed to see what she had com- 
È posed, and a bundle of Mss. was slipped into my hand. I 
-hastened to examine it as soon as I was alone, but now there 


iit e poointment and with itan smpe rament, 


73 tey were founded on? reminiscences of 
nd Shelley ; ; Tam not sure they did not even 


í ae of Christian peseuation. I laid 
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them down in despair; this was but the note of the 
mocking-bird. with a vengeance. 


“Tt was not pleasant to daunt the charming and pre- 
cocious singer by so discouraging a judgment; but I 
reflected on her youth and her enthusiasm, and I ventured 
to speak to her sincerely. I advised the consignment of all 
that she had written, in this falsely English vein, to the 
waste-paper basket. I implored her to consider that from 
a young Indian of extreme sensibility, who had mastered 
not merely the language but the prosody of the West, what 
we wished to receive was, not a‘ rechauffe ’ of Anglo-Saxon 
sentiment in an Anglo-Saxon setting, but some revelation 
of the heart of India, some sincere penetrating analysis of 
native passion, of the principles of antique religion and of 
such mysterious intimations as stirred the soul of the 
East long before the West had begun to dream that 
it had a soul. Moreover, I entreated Sarojini to write no 
more about robins and skylarks, in a landscape of our 
Midland counties, with village bells somewhere in the 
distance calling the parishioners to church, but to des- 
cribe the flowers, the fruits, the trees, to set her poems 
firmly among the mountains, the gardens, the temples, to 
introduce to us the vivid populations of her own 
voluptuous and unfamiliar province; in other words, to 
be a genuine Indian poet of the Deccan, not a clever 
machine-macde imitator of the English classics. 


“With the docility and the rapid appreciation of genius, 
Sarojini instantly accepted my counsel and with as little delay 
as possible acted upon the suggestion. Since 1895 she has 
written, I believe, no copy of verses which endeavours to 
conceal the exclusively Indian source of her inspiration, 
and she indulges with too enthusiastic gratitude the friend 
whose only merit was to show her “the way to the golden 
threshold.” It has been in her earlier collections, and it 
will be found to be in this, the characteristic of Mrs. Naidu’s 
writing that she is in all things and to the fullest 
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extent autochthonous. Shesprings from the very soil of 
India; her spirit, although it employs the English Janguage 
as its vehicle, has no other tie with the West.” 

All this is wonderfully true: it is also full of encourage- 
| ji ment to those young ardent spirits in this country who master 
| | with ease the English speech and culture and are tempted to 
| use them, not as a medium for expressing their own indi- 
i genous thoughts and ideas, but rather ‘for imitating ina 
facile way English fashions and manners. The former is 

the way of life, the latter is the way of death. 

But there is another truth which comes out equally 
clearly when reading Sarojini Naidu’s poems, and it is 
this, that the greatest poetry of all transcends the national 
boundaries and becomes universal. “Through the in- 
digenous and the national to the universal.” This appears 
ete the law governing all sides of human life, from the 
lower grades of trade and commerce to the highest grades 

of art, literature, music, and even religion itself. An 
interesting review on Indian music, revealing this same 
truth, will be found in this very number. 

Tf Sarojini had not followed the wise guidance of her 
English critic, she would never have reached the universal 

note of great poetry. But as it now can be proved by manifest 
_ example, she has been able here and there to reach it. ‘This 
is her real triumph and the present volume has its signal 
_ trophies. They are not to be found on every page, but 
they are clearly visible for the true lover of poetry to 
“Gees here and there. “While I live” she told Mr. 
$: Edmund Gosse “it will always be the supreme desire of 
my soul to write poetry—one poem, one line of enduring 
fer worth even. Perhaps I shall die without realizing that 
p oneine which is at goco an exquisite joy and an un- 


25 


The Mts of the ene and their humility is obvious. 
T take, in this review, her own high standard of com- 
ition, I should first select the verses written on the way 
Joleonda called “At Twilight.” I quote two stanzas only 
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although it is difficult to refrain from repeating the whole 
poem :— 
E’en as I spoke a mournful wind drew near 
Heavy with scent of drooping roses shed, 
And incense scattered froma passing bier 
Of some loved woman canopied in red, 
Borne with slow chant and swift remembering tear 
To the blind ultimate silence of the dead....... 


O lost, O quenched in unawakening sleep 
The glory of her dear, reluctant eyes ! 

O hushed the eager feet that knew the steep 
And intricate ways of ecstacy and sighs. 

And dumb with alien slumber, dim and deep, 
The living heart that was love’s paradise. 

The picture here—the passing bier ‘“‘canopied in red,” 
the “heavy scented” air, the “slow chant” forthe dead,—this 
is all of the East. and brings back India at once to the 
mind. But the picture of the woman’s love—theglory of her 
dear, reluctant eyes’ ‘ the eager feet’ the‘ living heart that: 
was love’s Paradise’-—this is universal in its pure simpli- 
city, and it is expressed with amazing beauty. 

The other poem which to my own ear reaches the same 
high standard, and indeed contains the greatest high indivi- 
dual lines in the whole book, is called “The Salutation 
to the Eternal Peace” I cannot describe the effect upon 
me of the three stanzas which I quote below. It is just 
that incommunicable thing which makes poetry instead 
‘of verse. 

But I, sweet soul, rejoice that I was born, 
When from the climbing terraces of corn 
I watch the golden or-ioles of thy morn. 
What care I for the world’s desire and pride 
W ho know the silver wings that gleam and glide 
The homing pigeons of thine eventide? 
What care I for the world’s loud weariness 
Who dream in twilight granaries thou dost bless 
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There are many other poems of great and rare beauty: 
but these appear to me, more than any others, to have that 
note of distinction which makes them universal. 


It is sad to find that the poet herself after years of 
hidden suffering has now been obliged [to leave her 
home ‘to seek the best help that the great Europear 
specialists can give. I received a touching letter from he p 
within a few days of her departure, in which she thanked 
me for some poor verses I had written. I shall not be betray- 
ing any confidence if I quote the words she wrote. “As 
you say,”—these are her touching words, —“ India demands 
the sacrifice of all those who love her. Gne does not grudge 
the sacrifice, but rather it makes one’s whole life a proud 
and glad love-offering at her altars.” 

‘A proud and glad love offering.’ These beautiful words 
of Sarojini might well inspire the Indian heart. The 
sacrifice needs to be made in a thousand ways—now Of 
health and ease; now of worldly prosperity; now of fame, 
and reputation ; now of home and kindred ; but when the) 
call of the Motherland comes, then each one must be ready. | 
For only sacrifice is fruitful. F 
Dethi. C. F. ANDREWS. 


t 
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IT 
THIRTY SONGS FROM THE PANJAB AND 
KASHMIR.* 


This is the title of a neat grey quarto book which lies 
» before me on my table, and within it is some very charm- 
ing matter. 


To an Englishman in this country the music of the 
people is perhaps one of the most elusive features. He 
will hear it on every side, in the grey of morning, at noon, 
or in the silence of night beneath the stars. He may listen 
for hours to voices calling their songs across the plains, 
Whileoxen swing upand down the slopes from the wells and 
the water splashes into its channels, voice answering voice 
with an indescribable quality, unchanging and yet never 
monotonous ; or he may join with a party of musicians, to 
hear the tabla, the taous, the sitar, the sarangi and the train- 
ed singer. So, gradually the rhythm and beat, the sweet: 
ness and the passion of the intricate airs, may grow to 
have their meanings for him. 

But the very life of music : the fact that it alone can 
carry feelingand thought without sight or articulate word, 
makes verbalappreciation or criticism an almost impossi- 
ble task. 

Therefore it is that this little book fills a very real need, 
‘perhaps for the English-educated Indian as for the English- 
man himself. In voicing the enthusiasm of its authors, as 
an interpretation, in perfect taste, of the supreme art of a 
rnost ancient civilisation, into the language and the thought 
of to-day, it has but to be read to open the way for the 
fioreigner to the beginnings of a new appreciation, and for 
the Indian (and may this also come to pass) to something of 
a, revival, a renewal of desire as of performance, which shall 
poake old things new. 

Is it necessary that, with the arrival of commerce and 
thie Indian University, no song can be heard in our Colleges 


*By Ratan Devi, Ananda K. Coomara Swami and Rabindra Nath 
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without the hideous discordances of the harmonium ? Is 
the musical taste of India to be measured by her number of 
eramophones, or the violin to be desecrated by playing as 
though the bow were but three inches long? European 
music cannot be represented by the mouth-organ, nor can 


Indian music continue to be murdered by an instrument” 


which in Europe is only used by the beggars in the 
streets. 

There is urgent need for action, that men may wake to 
the fact that the musical artsof India and the West must 
blend or meet on the highest and not the most hybrid and 
lowest ground : that the English musician will appreciate 
the heights but not the low levels of Indian music, and that 
the Indian must seek in chamber music, in the symphony 
and in the oratorio, not in music-hall airs, the true l:cait of 
the music‘of the West. 


In this lies the need of this book, and of many other 
such books, for it carries its readers a few steps further in 
enthusiasm and in knowledge of the art. 

To have the airs written out accurately in Muropean 
notations, as they are here, so that they can be sung or 
played on a violin without long instructions to have them 
accompanied by translations which appear to have all the 
fire of the original; this is a great encouragement to all who 
would learn. One can only regret that the book is so limit- 
ed in size and in scope, and hope that the same authors 
will continue with Pengali and Mabrathi music, with an 
even fuller series of musical examples. 

At least, whether more is to be published or no, let the 
spirit of this book be widely and gratefully accepted: a 
spirit of eager enthusiasm,in practice as in word, that the 
great music of the past shall live and not die. 


Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list en- 
rolled :— 


But here is the finger of God,a flash of the Will 


that can, 
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Existent behind all laws,that made them and, lo, 
they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allow- 
ed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star. 

The influence of music is greater than that ofany other 
art.,—for good and for evil.—nothing can degrade the feel- 
ings of the soul more insensibly and surely than the culti- 
vation ofa vulgar taste in music; few things can add greater 
depth and clarity than truc appreciation of the noblest 


music of nations. For music is not a play-thing of indivi- 
duals, but a bond of multitudes. The corporate unity of 
religion, of patriotism, of common affection, finds itself and 


expresses itself chiefly in song, and through song it grows 
to be a powcr and a blessing. 
Nothing, however, shows the divergence more, between 
the music of India and of Europe, than this thought. 
Rabindra Nath Tagorespeaks of Indian musicas the ‘ music 
of Cosmic emotion,’ not dealing primarily with the vicissi- 
tudes of human life. European music is dramatic and per- 
sonal. The Indian brings the sense of solitude and vast- 
ness, and man lost in themidst—the power of its emotion is 
mystic,—the European carries man forward on a buoyant 
wave of waking life, whether of tears ‘or of exulta- 
tion. One may picture Indian music at its highest, sung 
by a lonely man seated in the heart of an infinite plain, but 
the European depends for much of its charm and power on 
harmony, the play of the individualities merging into the 
perfect whole, the interaction of the various instruments, 
which is why a string quartette and a symphony stand first 
in the order of musical merit. And perhaps,—who knows ? 
this expresses a deeper divergence : the one seeking after 
God in the Self, in meditation and soarings of the lonely 
Spirit, in the Infinite All-pervading, and the other 
seeking God asthe Father, and the Kingdom of Heaven 


in this world. 
C. H. C. SHARP, 
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THE HOLY CITY (BENARES) BY R. R. SEN, B.A., LL.B., 
AUTHOR oF ‘ THE TRIUMPH OF VALMIKT.’ 


illustrations, grand and fascinating in construction, 
and marked by genuine ability, the author has reveal- 
ed the past and present glories of the Holy City with the 
fervour ofa patriot. The lucidity and richness of style, 
power of expression and the wealth of wit displayed in 
the book are simply marvellous foran Indian. But for the 
Indian name of the writer one would hardly suspect that it 
* was not written by an Englishman born and bred in Bngland 
herself. The very interesting chapter on Sarnath which is 
repository of the relics of Budhism highly enhances 
2e value of the book from the historical standpoint. 


I the volume before us, small in size but rich in 


We cordially recommend itto the notice ofall who 
cherish an idea of visiting the Holy City or without 
bearing the expenses and troubles of a journey want to 
know all about it. This volume ought to finda place in 
libraries and prize-lists. To the student of history also 
the hook would. be indispensable. 

Balkrishna. 


i SOME GOOD HINDI BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


E s i Bie meat is the name of a small book written by 
= Shrimati Hamant Kumari Chaudhri of Patiala; who as 
a mother presents the same to her daughter Shrimati 
Shailja Devi on the occasion of her marriage asa suitable 
gift, so informs the dedication page. The motive of writ- 
ing the book is itself an evidence in favor of the book and 
we may well add that the authoress seems to beat her best 
in this work. So-far as the purity of ideas and the incul- 
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cation of moral principles are concerned, the book is as good 
as it can be : its language is equally good and sweet and we 
wish that it could find its way to every home where literate 
girls of marrigeable age are to be found. 

The book purports to give short lectures on the follow- 
ing subjects in a conversational style :— 


(1) Family duties, (2) Need of knowledge, (3) Love 
and devotion towards the husband, (4) How to treat 
the father and other relatives of the husband, (5) Household 
duties, (6) Duty to the guests, (7) Duty towards the sick ; 
(8) Duty to humanity, and (9) Duty towards the country. 


Except the last lecture (gcod though it is as far as 
it goes) which could be further improved by continuing the 
strain of thought expressed in the opening sentences ; 
every one of the lectures is extremely well written and 
deserves to be read every morning by young girls. 


The authoress lays great stress onthe necessity of 
worshipping God and having full faith in Him in pros- 
perity as well as adversity and she has also emphasised 
that the best period for the study of the girls is that before 
marriage. Butthe best chapter of the book is the one on 
Household management. 


arzi mrar is the name of another book written by 
the same authoress. The position of the mother is a most 
responsible and high one. Now how to enable her to be 
equal to the task, is the question which the authoress in her 
own unexceptionable way tries to answer in a simple story- 
like form. This book is likely to prove most useful to 
pregnant women because it gives some most desirable 
advice and prescribes some excellent rules of conduct and 
guidance for young mothers. How to bring up children in 
general, how to introduce kindergarten methods of teach- 
ing at home, and how to reform refractory women at 
home and in the neighbourhood, how to care more for edu- 
cation and Dharmic life than for ornaments, how to win 
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the hearts of husbands by love, obedience and service—and 
not by rich apparel and ornaments—are some of the whole- 
some lessons taught in this book in avery convincing yet 
charming way. As to the language it is good, except for the 
use of some difficult words here and there which perhaps 
was unavoidable. But the use of At, att, sre air, in 
place of aqt, in phrases like Ù WE qra Tat ae aaa 
Ht Qa, AT Aly Atl GA A, is not in keeping with the 
usage of good Bhasha. 

Another thing which the people of higher taste may 
notlikeis the undue importance given to harmonium. 
Music is undoubtedly a fine art and must be widely learnt 
and encouraged both by women and men but the adoption 
of the second hand and cast off shibboleths of Kurope may not 
necessarily be placed before, us, specially before our young 
and impressionable girls as something ideal. [f instead 
of the Harmonium, Sitar and Bina were introduced at the 

nniversary of the imaginary girls’ school as described in 
he book, the imaginary Lady Lieutenant-Governor, we 
presume, would have liked that just as well. 

The Kindergarten song given on page 165 requires 
also to be revised and repolished. 


ame g8qraei is the name of another good book 
written by the same authoress. It contains short essays on 
the lives of some well-known women both Indian and 
_Huropean. The story of Madam Curie and the well- 
known Savitri are beautifully related and we don’t under- 
stand why due prominence has not been given to the essay 
on Savitri which being both moral and substantial certain- 
ly deserved the first place. Some of the essays seem to bave 
been written in haste and require filling up. Lady authors 
are so small in number that one hardly seems inclined to 
offer any remarks on their works except those of encourage- 
ment, but realising that Shrimati Hamant Kumari has a 
knack of writing good moral stories and essays, we feel temp- 
ted to suggest that she would do well to confine herself to such 


writings alone as are connected with moral household duties, 
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and purity of character; subjects she has dealt with so well 
in the Alar IT RAT and Wlza Alar, and leave for the 
moment historical and sociological topics, where there 
is a room for controversy. We may also add here 
that the authors are sometimes tempted to ercumber their 
writings with such names, remarks, and ideas as are calcu- 
lated to push on their sale, but by doing this, some- 
times they have to depart so far from their general 
depth of language and thought, if the subject is fine, 
moral and ethical, that the very coarseness of the foreign 
element makes the subject shallow and unreadable. 
Hence we request our lady authors to be very punctitious 
on this point because theirs is a grave responsibility of 
uplifting thei innocent sisters. 

In the end we may once more say that all the three 
books under review are good—but the first,two are specially 
good and must beread by every woman. 

M. C. Sinha.» 
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Divine Wisdom. 


Under this heading we propose to give every month extracts 
from the Holy Word of God—the Veda—on some 
important subject bearing on the moral, intellectual or 
social well-being of humanity. We hope our readers will 
like this new feature. Any suggestions for the improve- 
ment of this section of the Magazine and any contributions 
to these pages by learned scholars will be welcomed. 
As a rule in this section there will be no comments. 
Wha is needed is the translation of Vedic texts bearing 
on one subject arranged conveniently and exact references, 
— Editor. 

THE VEDIC IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT. 


To thee hath come the kingship with 
> its splendour: 
On! shine as lord, sole ruler of the 
4 i people. 
King! let all regions of the heavens 
invite thee. 
Here let men wait on thee and bow 
before. 
The people shall elect thee for the kingship, 
these five celestial regions (people belonging to all 
parts of thy dominions) shall elect thee. Rest on the 
height and top of kingly power: thence as a mighty man 
award us treasures. Kinsmen, inviting thee, shall ço to 
meet thee, with thee go the Lord (Agni) as an active herald. 
Let women and their sons be friendly—minded. Thou 
mighty one, shalt sce abundant tribute (Atharva Veda, 
Book 117, Hymn IV.) 
Guard and protect this man, all gods and vasus (forces 
- of nature) over him keep ye watch and 
Benedictionpronounced ; . eC 
an thi CA Of Gore ward, Adityas. Let not death reach 
secration. The goodwill him from the hands of brothers, from 


of the people the armour j me 
of the sovereign. hands of aliens, or of human beings. 
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the sons, O learned men, among you, and the fathers! J trust 
this man to all of you: preserve hin happily, and to 
length of days conduct him. Let all the forces of nature, 
whether dwelling on earth or in the heavens, in air, within 
the plants, the beasts, the waters, grant this man life to full 
old age, and let him escape the hundred other ways of 
dying, (Atharva Veda. Book I, Hymn XXX). 

We bend together all your minds, your vows and 
purposes we bend. We bend together 

The King should gain YOU Who stand apart with hopes 
the hearts of his people by Opposed to ours. Z with my spirit seize 
ni mito deir wiling and hold your spirits. Follow with 
contentment. thought and wish my thoughts and 
wishes. J make your hearts the 

thralls of my dominion, on me attendant come the way I 
guide you. (cliharva Veda, Book Il, Hymn VIII). 
Unanimous, ye people, come united, come to the glory . 

of this mighty guardian. The incli- 

The King should strive Ration which your hearts have har- 
to promote unity among lis Poured, the purpose which has occupied 


eres, ebun the policy of 

“Divido and Rule” and 1 © aiT oa ¢ jal wi e 

E kro object of their JOU spirits, this I annual with Yajna 

ungrudging trust. and butter. In me be your sweét 
resting-place, O people. 


Stand even here : forsake me not. Before us may ` 
Pushan make your path unfit to travel. Vásoshpati inə- 
cessantly recall you! In me be your sweet resting-place, 
O people! close gathered be your bodies : be your minds ` 
and vows in unision! Here present Brahmanaspati and 
Bhaga have assembled you. Let there be union of your 
minds, let there be union of your hearts! all that is 
trowbled in your lot with this T mend and harmonise. 
As free from jealousy, the strong Adityas have been the 
Vasus’ and the Rudras’ fellows, so free from jealousy, : 
O Lord God! cause Thou these people here to be one- . 
minded. (Atharva Veda, Book VI Hymns LXXIII ang 
LXXIV). 
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Here art thou. J(the representative of the people) 
. have chosen thee. Stand steadfast 
Ae aaa pure of and immovable. Let a'l the sections of 
tutional Assembly, suppress the population desire thee : let not thy 
disorder and anarchy with 2 
astronghani and maintain kingdom fall away. Be even here! 
Pirang omy torcru-hihie r] not away: be like a mountain 
unmoved. Stand steadfast here like 
Indra’s self, and hold the kingship in thy grasp. This 
man hath Indra stablished. made secure by constant Yajna. 
Soma and Brahmanaspati (God) hsre present bless and 
comfort him! Firm is the sky, firm is the earth, and 
firm is all this living world; firm are these mountains on 
their base, and steadfast is this king of men. Firm, never 
to be shaken, crush thy foemen, wider thy feet lay those 
who Strive against thee. One-minded, true to thee 
be all the provinces: faithful to thee, the firm be this 
assembly. (Atharva Veda, Book VI, Hymns DXNNVIL 
and LXXXVIII). j 
Agree and be united : let your minds be all of one , 
- accord, even as the eternal forces of | 
eae nature, unanimous, await their share. 27 
pyle pervaded with The rede is common, common the 3 
Page assembly, common the law, so be their 
thoughts united. I offer up your general oblation : together 
entertain one common purpose. One and the same be 
your resolve, be all your hearts in harmon y: one and the 
same be all your minds that all may happily consent. . 
(Atharva Veda, Book VI, Hymn LXIV). 
In concord may Prajapati’s two daughters, Gathering 
io REE Cee (Sabha) and Assembly (Samitis), both 
lero Ei eo Constitu- protect me. May every man I meet 
as respect and aid me. Fair be my words, 


O Elders, at the meetings. Weknow thy name, O Conference, ( 
thy name is interchange of talk. Let all the company ; 
who join the conference agree with me. Of these men 
esated here T make the splendour and the lore mine own 
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Indra, make me conspicuous in all this gathered company. 
Whether your thoughts are turned away, or bound and 


fastened here ov there, We draw them hither ward. again } ! 
let your mind firmly rest on me. 


b pi: tbe woods as a king eats the rich-(i-e., 
Incidence of taxati 
fill heavily on the rick, SUpports his state by levying contri- 
Luxuries to be taxed end butions from the wealthy), (Rig Neda: 
not necessaries. 


Book I, Hymnu LXV, Mantra 4). 


é Kin asa brother to his sister floods, he (Agni) eats 

y 
i 

l 
: 
: 
= 
{ 
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Ancient Aryan Civilization and Culture. 


(a) 


The Ancient Aryan 
Ideal of Brahmanhood. 


(b) 


The man who Nature knows, with 
all 
The changing growth that from 


her springs, 
And all the fates of living things— 
That man the gods a Brahman call. 
He whose sole presence fills a 
place 
Whose absence makes a void in 
halls 
Where thousands throng the 
ample space— 
That man the gods a Brahman 
call. 
(The Mahabharata). 
A Brahman should from honour 
shrink, 
As he would poison dread to 
drink ; 
And love contempt, as if he 
quatfed 
A sweet celestial nectar ~ draught. 
Though scorned, he ever calmly 
walks: 
And scorned, this course he 
calmly keeps; 

But woe the scorner overtakes. 

(Manu). 


t What is thought to be peculiar to Kanáđa, nay 


the 
Scientific Knowledge of 
tle Ancient Aryans. 


distinguishing feature of his 


philosophy is the theory of Anus 
oratoms. They take the place of the 
Tunnéhas in the Sankhya philosophy. Though the idea 
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ofan atom is not unknown in Nyaya philosophy, it is 
nowhere so fully worked out as in the Vaiseshika. Kanada 
argued that there must be somewhere a smallest thing 
that excludes further analysis. Without this admission, 
we should have a regressus and infinitum, a most objection- 
able process in the eyes of all Indian philosophers. A 
mountain, he says, would not be larger than a mustard seed. 
The smallest and invisible particles are held by Kanada 
to be eternal in themselves, but non-eternal as aggregates. 
As aggregates again they may be organised organs, and 
inorganic. Thus the human body is earth organised, the 
power of smelling is the earthly organ, stones are 
inorganic.” Max Muller’s Indian Philosophy p. 584. 
Besides his conception of the atoms, his views on the 
qualities of the substance, on gravitation and Levity (the 
latter being only a negation of gravity) on fluidity, 
viscidity, and the propagation of sound are all extremely 
thoughtful, and excite our admiration at this distant date. 
No less remarkable is his statement that light and heat 
are only different forms of the same essential substance. 
Now coming down to carka we may notice a few typical 
instances of mineral and metallic preparations mentioned 
by him. He mentions the five kinds of salt, viz. —Sanvar- 
chala, Saindhava, Vil, Andbhida and Samudra. ‘ne 
following minerals are utilized for external application :— 
Sulphate of Copper, Sulphate of Iron, realgar, or Piment 
and Sulphur, in combination with vegetable drugs. (The 
Ayurvedic System of Medicine by Dr. B. Sumant Mehta). 
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‘THE PEST OF ANARCHISM. TO THE YOUNG 
MEN OF THE PUNJAB. 


™ LAS! The legitimate pride of the land of five rivers is 

A gone—we hope not irretrievably. Anarchism which 
had spread to a greater or less extent in every other 

part of India had so farnot invaded the Panjab. The reason 
is not far to seek. The Arya Samaj dominates the public 

‘life of Hindu Panjab and its influence on young men 
has always been wholesome, elevating, restraining and 


sobering, It is a terrible blow to our reputation, 


however that a bomb outrage has occured at Tto; 


iiy. Reco: ‘Brahman chaprasi has been jailed The 
assassin or assassins who committed the disgraceful outage 
as yet remain untraced. The police are carefully conducting 
their investigations and the Government has offered a 
reward of Rs. 5,000 for any clue leading to the arrest of the 
miscreant or miscreants. The Government will, we are 
sure, do its duty inthis matter. But the community has | 
also a duty to discharge of which, we are confident, it is’ 

not oblivious. The young men of the Punjab—the land 


where the Vedic hymns were once chanted, where the 


Sikh Gurus pr reached their beneficent gospel and where 
Bhagwan Dayanand re-planted the flag of the holy symbol 
Aum—vrealize that anarchism has yet never secured freedom 
forasubject race. It has always led and can always lead only 


to confusion worse confounded and to the tightening of 


bonds and the forging of fresh fetters if those at the helm of 
affairs in the state are reactionaries. Fortunately we have at 
the head of the Government in India a righteous ruler who is 


the very soul and embodiment of honour and generosity 


1! a ne himself a victim ofthe pestilential activities 
1 thee wretches goo are ə peryersel 9 obstructing 
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the orderly evolution and peaceful development of this 
ancient land—has publicly declared that he places himself 
completely in the hands of the people whom he loves and that 
his policy will suffer no change—and who does not know 
that his words are bonds? This declaration breathing forth 
generous sentiments of ungrudging trust and unreserved 
confidence has increased the responsibilities of our people. 
The Viceroy and those who are dear to him have entrusted 
us—the law-abiding people—with the loving task of protect- 
ing them. Let us discharge the holy trust. How can we do it ? 
This is a question that needs most careful thinking. The- 
bomb-thrower has a psychology of his own. His dark 
haunts must needs be secret. His nefarious propaganda 
must needs be carried on in dark recesses inaccessible to the 
ordinary peaceful citizen. His associates also must neces- 
sarily be men who can keep secrets. All preaching to 
hardened criminals with seared consciences and petrified 
hearts must, of course, be a cry in the wilderness. They must 
be given up as incorrigible unless the Lord directs their 
intellects towards righteousness and they themselves seek 
spiritual illumination from the religious leaders of the land— 
and thisis highly improbable. But it cannot be denied 
= that they draw their recruits from amongst the youth 
ji of the country. They must, of course, be working 
d cautiously and surrepitiously—their activities must, 
$ 


> 


—_—— 


from the very nature of the case, be under-ground. 
4 Probably they probe a man before disclosing to him 
= their nefarious schemes. What is more probable still is— 
at least this is the method followed by Western anarchists 
= whose apt pupils the revolutionaries of India are—that the 
x young man finds himself committed irredeemably before he 
quite realizes that he has been unconsciously and irresisti- 
bly drawn into the meshes that have closed round him. 
es The anarchist propagandist, therefore,employs the weapons 
‘of base innuendo, covert and thinly veiled insinuation 

owi rdly attacks, skilfully manufactured appeals to 

to patriotic fervour, incitements to violence © 


oe ~ 
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disguised as appeals addressed to the desire for 
cheap notoriety or a burning desire for martyrdom, and 
cleverly devised arguments compounded of truth and 
falsehood blended together with satanic and demonic in- 
genuity calculated to awaken the devil in man and rouse the 
worst and lowest huaman passions. What is needed, then, 
is an active propaganda against anarchy which may 
serve as a prophylactic against the action of the slow poison. 
Let our young men become active missionaries against 
anarchy so that the first approaches of the revolutionary 
may be repelled with concentrated scorn. Let them never 
be siient but speak out bravely and truly and courageously 
about its wickedness. Let this be done also not only by 
words but by deeds. Then the anarchist finding the soil of 
the Panjab unsuited to the growth of his upas tree will 
pack off bag and baggage from this holy land—a land 
sanctified by innumerable acts of mercy shown to man and 
beast by saints that have flourished in it from antiquity. 
We recognise, of course, that this sacred and dharmic 
propaganda of ours against anarchism can succeed only if 
tho erring youth who truly repents has reason to believe 
that his advances will be met by the officials, not with 
cold suspicion, but with the sympathy due to a sincere 
repentance. Our duty to the Government under whose 
beneficent sway we live compels us to speak out plainly in 
this matter. The bureaucrat whose creed is repression and 
nothing else but repression is as much a foe of the country 
as the anarchist. He supplies the microbes which generate 
the disease of anarchism. We think that the police 
fails in tracing anarchical crime not only because the 
youth who wishes to iepent is afraid of the gang but 
also because he fears that his efforts to discharge honestly 
the duties of a good citizen will bring about a conti- 
nual torture and suspicion by the police department—the 
underlings of which are by no means over-scrupulous. We 
know that under Lord Hardinge’s beneficent administration 
this “ bureaucratic cult” finds no encouragement. But all 
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the same the public expression of this view whichis en- - 
tertained by many is bound todo some good. 
WHY ANARCHY SHOULD BE STAMPED OU; of elocu- 
We are anxious that anarchy should be ersupedity. The 
from this country not only because a sense, ~ like wildfire. 
* wicked outrage gives a handle to reactionarie. <° ghe hand had 
j of the clock is put back—although this is no small reason for 
doing so,—but also because the cult of the bomb is essen- 
tially wicked in itself and also foreign to the genius of our 
Civilization and culture. Our eternal Religion teaches mercy 
and love not only for man but also for the dumb creation. 
Our ancestors thought it a sacred duty to feed even 
crows, sparrows, dogs and fish. We have always 
Won the hearts of our conquerors by inspiring 
them with the spirit of our civilization. We tamed 
the savage Mogi! and made of Akbar—the descendant of 
Timoor, the apostle of universal plunder and general mas: 
sacres—a beneficent ruler and a merciful statesman. One 
of our sages brought down Alexander on his knees and 
extorted homage from him. The brave and chivalrous 
Rajput rather courted treachery and defeat than took mean 
advantage of the position of a foe—even when the foe was not 
honourable. Shall we pass on this tradition untarnished to 
coming generations or shall we transmit this tradition soiled 
with marks of violence and cold-blooded murder? The 
question can admit of only one answer. 


A GRACIOUS AND MOTHERLY ACT. 


Our noble Viceroy and Vicerene have won thé 
hearts of the Indian people. Numerous instances of z 
kindness and graciousness can be quoted. Our readers 
cannot have forgotten how Lady Hardinge thought of the 
bravery and loyalty of the poor jemadar in the midst of 
the agonies of her husband at whose bedside she was 
anxiously watching. It is our pleasant and grateful duty 
to record another such instance of motherly solicitude for 
the welfare of the people over whose destinies her illustri- 
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ous husband has been called by Providence to preside. Our 


chee lo daughter has been ailing for sometime past. In obe- 


cleverl.e to medical orders we took her to Simla for change of 
falseho te: Dlene disease is complicated and the diagnosis of 
genuure calcoctors was different. We were ina state of abso- 


- lute bevl iderment. A beloved friend of ours brought this-* 


fact to the notice of Her Excellency. Ourbeloved Viceiene 
graciously commanded the Viceroy’s personal physician 
Sir Roberts to examine the girl and advise us. This le 
very kinaly did inost carefully and set our anxieties at 
rest. Her Excellency was not content with this angelic act. 
She accorded us an interview and personally inquired after 
the girl. These kindly acts reveala genuine Aryan heart 
and do much more to bridge the gulf between the rulersand 
the ruled than a thousand measures of political expediency. 
Lord and Lady Hardinge have introduced a new factor in 
the methods of governing India—the note of personal sym- 
pathy and the element of the personal equation. This new 
facter will bring to India untold blessings. Weare not in 
the habit of troubling our readers with our personal con- 
cerns. If we have in this instance departed from our gene- 
ral practice, it is because we think that ingratitude is the 
basest of crimes. 


. THE C, H. C. IMBROGLIO, BESANT WORSHIP AND 
THE COMING CHRIST. 


The Theosophical Society seems to have fallen on evil 
days. The stars in their courses are fighting against it. 
The Mahatmas of the White Lodge seem to be either impo- 
tent or unwilling to help it. It wasan evil day when 
Mrs Besant took hold of the unsophisticated son of a 
retired Madras Tehsildar and in her eageress and fondness 
te become a female John the Baptist proclaimed him to 
be the coming Christ—the Lord Maiterya who had descend- 
ed on earth to redeem humanity. The poor boy—we pity 
him—was transformed into a tamasha. Worship was 
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offered to him by many men of distinguished ability who 
in other affairs of life acted quite sanely. 

Mrs. Besant is possessed of wonderful powers of elocu- 
tion and pursuasive talk and.a magnetic personality. The 
cult of “ Krishna-Murti worship” spread like wildfire. 
The students of the ©. H. C. whose imagination had 
already been enthralled by the lady-orator were most 
susceptible to this fatal fascination and joined an order 
founded to proclaim the advent of the coming Messiah in 
Jarge numbers to the detriment of their studies, the develop- 
ment of manly self-respect, independence of judgment and 
active and enlightened love for the motherland. The 
misfortunes of Mrs. Besant began at this time. Babu 
Bhagwan Dass is, we believe, one of the most learned scholars 
in the Theosophical Society—in fact in the entire Hindu 
community. He was for sometime completely under the 
influence of Mrs. Besant. It is not known to the public 
on how many occasions the profound Sanskrit scholarship 
of Babu Bhagwan Dass helped Mrs. Besant to pose as a 
religious leader of the Hindus—it is an open secret that the 
gifted lady is innocent of classical Sanskrit, the sacred tongue 
in which the scriptures of the ancient Aryas are preserved. 
He wrote an excellent book on “ The Science of Social 
Organisation ” and inscribed it to A. B. “My mother, 
physical in past lives, superphysical in this—by whose 
wish it was composed.’ It is, therefore, clear that not only 
was B Bhagwan Dass not biased against Mrs. Besant 
but was, on the contrary, clearly and, we may be pardoned 
for saying, almost blindly biased in her favour. The 
“ Maiterya-cum-Christ cult ” lost Mrs. Besant the devotion 
and blind adherence of this most scholarly of her “sons” 
and colleagues. 


Babu Bhagwan Dass has a strong sense of duty. 
He has sacrificed a brilliant career for the sake of the 
C. H. ©. With a deep-visioned foresight he saw that 
the new: cult would have a deleterious effect on the 
youthful mind. His devotion for Mrs. Besant and his 
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duty to the institution and the Hindu Public were, for the 
first time in his life, in conflict. It wasa psychological 
moment. Thedeeply religious and sainly man was con- 
fronted with two alternatives—it was open to him either to 
follow Mrs. Besant blindly and betray the interests of the 
Hindu community of which he is an ornament or to 
purchase the future welfare of the premier Hindu Arts 
College in the U. P. atthe heavy price of the displeasure 
of his “superphysical mother.” Duty triumphed over devo- 
tion. He protested strongly against the mystic nonsense 
and supernatural balderdash with which the young minds 
of the C. H. C. were being filled by the otherwise learned, 
distinguished, sympathetic and devoted Principal and 
some of his colleagues. 


Mrs. Besant was appealed to. The particular order was 
disbanded—but only to give place to another still more 
Jangerous. The crisis was precipitated by Besant-worship- 

ers. Mr. Arundale addressed a “ confidential” circular 
atter to his fellow-worshippers in which this Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, blinded by man-worship or to be 
more grammatical woman-worship, forgot the lessons of 
history—which is nothing if not the record of the disasters 
that have ever fol!owed in the train of undiluted despotism 
in state or church—and hailed Mrs. Besant as the destined 
ruler of the world of “gods and men ” and advocated the 
complete and unqualified surrender of private judgment and 
freedom of thought and action at the altar of this patroness 
of the Christ that is to be. The letter got into the hands of 
B. Govind Dass, the elder brother of B. Bhagwan Dass. 
Babu Govind Dassis not a metaphysician and Sanskrit 
scholar and religious leader like Babu Bhagwan Dass. His 
code of morality is, of course, different from—we do not 
say necessarily inferior to—that of his saintly brother. He 
sent the letter to the editor of the “ Leader” for publication 
and thus rendered a distinct service to the Hindu com- 
munity. Babu Govind Dass is proud of his achievement as 
well he may be: He thinks he has performed a public duty 
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inasmuch as he has exposed “the machinations of the group” 
and informed the public of their “ disloyalty.” 


Whatever may be the verdict of casuistry as regards the 
subtle abstract morality of Bubu Govind Dass’s action, the 
publication of the letter was a bolt from the blue. It took 
one and all by surprise. The eyes of the Hindu Public were 
opened. They realized for the first time that in their premier 
Arts College—built up with their money and depending 
upon their support, the nucleus of their University—man— 
worship of the most hateful type was being taught by 
exampleand precept to the future leaders of the nation in this 
enlightened age—not by orthodox Pandits of the old 
school but by distinguished graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—not by brown-skinned obscurantists and “learned 
fools ” but by whiteskinned “ mysties” and adherents 
of “ Mahatmas ” whose existence even the expedition of 
Sir Younghusband has failed to establish—the Koothoom 
Lal Singh Varmas. The letter naturally created a great 
uproar. Mr. Arundale and his colleagues were assailed 
with ridicule by the indignant public. They threatened 
to go on “ strike ” and submitted a joint resignation. They 
met with the fate of “strikers” all the world over. Their 
resignations were accepted and they were made to realize 
that in this world over whicha merciful Providence pre- 
sides none are absolutely indispensable aud irreplacable 
—not even distinguished, devoted and self-sacrificing edu- 
cationists like Principal Arundale, Professor Wodehouse, 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and Professor Telang. Mrs. 
Besant who was premitted to retain the presidentship for 
the present at her own request now talks of black ingrati- 
tude. This accusation is on a par with the hysterious 
lamentations of the low-class Christian missionary who 
talks of the baseness of the “heathen” when an unsus- 
pecting young Hindu girl is rescued from the clutches 
of his amiable spouse burning with proselytising zeal who 
has been the poor maiden’s “ honorary ” teacher for 
years, 
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This is the “ finis ” of only one act of the drama. The 
father of the deified boy whose son had been permitted by 
Mrs. Besant to associate with Mr. Leadbeater—the man 
who had once been expelled from the Theosophical Society 
for offering sexual advice to youngmen which Mr. Besant 
still characterises as mischievous and dangerous and which 
he continues to regard as sound and moral. The father was 
naturally alarmed. He alleges that Mr. Leadbeater had 
improper relations with his son—this, however, the 
High Court says is false The boy was seen naked 
in the room of Mr. Leadbeater. Mr. Leadbeater says he 
was teaching him how to bathe in the English style. 
The father sued Mrs. Besant for the restitution of his 
sons—Krishnamurti and Nityanaidu his younger brother. 
Mrs. Besant moved heaven and earth and raised frantic and 
hysterical cries. She had been fighting against anarchy 

nd sedition. The anarchists and the seditionists had for- 
aed a conspiracy against her. The members of the infernal 
sonspiracy belonged either to the class of fools or to the 
class of knaves—the father of the boys who claimed back 
his own sons belonging to the former class and those at 
his back to the latter. All these poetic effusions were lost 
upon the prosaic judge. She, the poor victim of conspiracy, 
appealed to the judge—the incarnationof God on earth— 
for protection. The judge who lacked imagination and 
Mahatmic inspiration could not see what connection 
there was between these vague imaginings and wild 
conjectures and the question of the natural and legal 
guardianship of two minors. 


Horror of Horrors! The prophetness was compelled 
by a mere uninitiated “judge” to delete all this “irrelevant” 
matter from her “statement.” Not only this. All her 
appeals to the supreme need for the defeat of the seditionist 
plot notwithstanding, the judge decreed the suit. 

But Mrs. Besant is invincible. Although she has lost 
the suit, she is receiving congratulations from her 
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adhcrents and is congratulating herself. The poor are 
being fed. Why? Because the result of the suit is 
‘extremely satisfactory.” The charge against Leadbeater 
has “ not been proved.” Mrs. Besant conveniently forgets 
that the judge has also held that Mr. Leadleater holds 
à “immoral views ” and is nota fit person to associate with 
youngmen. Is that a compliment to Mr. Leadbeater or to the 
society of which he is the great pillar—in fact the leader of 
its president? The man w:o claims to have been “face to 
face ” with the “Director of Evolution” has been declared by 
the highest Judicial Court to be unfit to take over charge 
of youngmen. Thisis being hailed as a victory by Mrs. 
Basant and her followers! The sight is, to put it mildly, 
ludicrous. ; 
Mrs. Besant rejoices because Mr. Justice Bakewell 
has held Mr. Naraniah to bea “jealous and suspiciouş 
father” who has attempted to “strengthen his case with 
lies.” But has not the learned judge also held that 
Mrs. Besant had broken the undertaking into which she 
had entered with the father although she solemnly declared 
in court that she had given no such pledge? What does 
thisimply ? Does it not show that in the learned judge’s 
opinion Mrs. Besant too has not been quite truthful in her 
statements before the Court? 


Then again the defamation suits brought by Mrs. 
Besant against the Hon’ble Dr. Nair and the editor of the 
“Hindu” have been dismissed by the Presidency Magis- 
trate. 


The learned Magistrate has found that the accused had 
“ample justification in objecting to the presence of the 
individual (Mr. Leadbeater) in the society. (Theosophical 

s Society) ashe taught young boys given to his care the 
practice of self—abuse and as he was a man of question- 
able character. The Magistrate also finds that Mrs. 
Besant’s su pport of Leadbeater’s practice is evidenced by: 
(1) her own public writings ; (2) her conduct towards Mr. 
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Leadbeater and. his letters to her; (3) her letters to other per- 
sons, and (4) her supporting the books written by others de- 
fending Mr. Leadbeater and the practices. The judge quotes 
from ex 53 in which she says: “I have stated in my public 
letter to the Theosophical Society that the advice given 
by Mr. Leadbeater given only afew special cases, was the 
only advice practicable in these cases.” 


The judgment has created a great sensation. Mrs. Besant 
has addressed a letter to all Theosophical Journals in the 
world in which she indignantly denies having. ever 
approved of the advice. The purity of Mrs. Besant’s 
moral teachings all through her life lends support to this 
view. Possibly she was led to express the view quoted by 
the judge out of enthusiastic regard for her stranded 
colleague and the extract does not represent her 
genuine feeling. The mischief, however, of raising a man 
like Leadbeater to such an eminent position in the society 
is producing its effect. A man who signs himself “X.” thus 
speaks of Mr. Justice, Bakewell’s reference to Teadbeater’s 
views in the current number of “ Theosophy in India.” 


“ All that the judge said was that he considered CG. W. 
L.’s, views on a certain matter immoral. But C.W.L. had 
made no secret of those views and adhered to them firmly in 
Court as a matter of principle, and surely we may concede 
him to be just as high an authority on any purely abstract 
question of ethics or physiology as the judge himself.” 


This is how themoralsense of Mrs. Besant’s adherents is 
being warped. She calls a view 
vous. 


dangerous and , mischie- 
But the sectional organ prints a communication 
defending the wicked and immoral view by implication 
Or at any rate whittling down its seriousness by declaring 
‘it to be of no ‘practical importance whatever. And the 
Jearned editor gives a prominent insertion to the communi- 
‘cation without appending anote of dissent or disappro- 
val. It is clear, then, that either Mrs. Besant should part 
‘company with this fellow-initiate or her tremendous | 
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influence for good will avail nauc against his subtle 
influence for evil. 


The judgment has created a tremendous sensation but 
the sequel to the defamation suits promises to be still more 
fruitful of sensationalism. Mrs. Besant in her letter of 
repudiation charges the counsel for the accused, Mr. Rama 
Rao, with having indulged in allegations which forma 
tissue of falsehoods. Mr. Rama Rao has served a notice 
upon Mrs. Besant demanding an unqualified apology and 
threatening her with a criminal suit in the event 
of non-compliance. In another communication to the press 
Mrs. Besant referring to Mr Leadbeater’s advice says: “He 
brought the idea over from the celibate priesthood of the 
Anglican High Churchand the Roman Catholics, as a device: 
for saving men from prostitution, and it has nothing to do. 
with Theosophy or the Theosophical Society.” This has, 
drawn forth indignant protests from the churches. 
gratuitously slandered and their exponents. We take the, 
following from the Poona Mait :— 


Mrs. Besant has done her cause no good. English theoso: 
phists, as we pointed out afew days ago, have already | 
revolted on accouut of the absurd claims made on 
behalf of thə boy Krishnamurty, and we believe the ` 

.3,000 revolters will be added to by the result of the 
cases in Madras. Mrs. Besant has gone to England, weg 
hope she will remain there—and it will be interesting to 
learn what further steps she will take on behalf of that 
remarkable hybrid—a man ‘of noble character and purè 
lifo ” whose advice to young men and boys is so “ mis:! 
chievous and dangerous” that even Mrs. Besant has been 
i forced to express a dirapproval from which she has “never 
$ deviated one hair’s breadth.” There is not much further 
to be said unless it is that Mrs. Besant can never hope 
to secure the rehabilitation of hər colleagùe, Leadbeater, 
by slandering somebody else, which, we might remind 


her, is the course commonly adopted by those who 
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have a weak case to present, and the public will gather 
its own impressions from the course she has adopted. 
We see t20, that she has appealed to the divine justice, 
quuting those famous Itas “Though the mills of God 
grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding sxall.” We would 
commend this statement of truth to Mrs. Besant herself 
and to those, who with her, have apparently not given suf- 
cient weight to the other certainty, which she also quotes 
with characteristic glibness, that. “ Though He stands 


and waits with patience, with exactness grinds He all.” 


The italicsare ours. The public will, of course, watch 
future developments will painful interest. 


But the most unkindest cut of all comes from the London 
Times, the chief exponent in England of the bureaucratic view 
of public questions. Mrs. Besant has always given out that 
all her opponents are seditionists and anarchists. The 
motives of her Opponents are never pure or honest. They 
oppose her forshe has always strenuously set her face against 
sedition. The Indian public has always appraised these 
hysterious outvapourings at their proper worth and regard- 
ed: them as spiteful accusations hurled about in an irrespons- 
ible fashion by an annoyed and cornered autocrat unused to 
contradiction. But it seems the Times, usually so obtuse, 
has also found her out. Says the Thunderer :— 


“ To speak plainly about the propaganda now going on in 
India, nowhere could the sort of teaching described as theosophy 
do more harm than there. At points of contact between East and 
West, between different religious systems and customs, unrest and 
preplexty are inevitable. They are aggravated by the spread of 
doctrines which may be repellent to healthy minds, but which 
have a contagious power over weaker natures, and nowhere more 
than in the present intellectual atmosphere of India. Most of us 
have thought hitherto of theosophy as an innocent fad, and 
associated it only with strange jargon and picturesque, if incne, 
ceremonies as they seem tothe profane. That is not the whole 
truth as to theosophy in India. There it counts for something, 
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indeed of late for much, among the things which make for, or 
obstruct, a better order. At atime when robust good sense and 
solid scientific training are needed as corrective to vague, un- 
satisfied desires and anarchical moods comes this disturbing 
element. Not that we need assume that the founders of such a 
society as ‘ the order of the Sons of India’ wi-h to hring about 
confus‘on; each of them gives a pledge to ‘be a good citizen of my 
Municipality or district, my province, the Motherland, and the 
Empire.’ But the propaganda does not make for healthy pro- 
gress. Instead of being an impetus forward, it is a movement 
backward, an encouragement to Hindus to consider, as has been 
justly said, ihat ‘their gods, their philosophy, ther morality are 
on a higher plane of thought than the West bas ever reached.’ 
Theosophy must, of course, be allowed to run its course but it 
should have no approval, or the semblance of it, from the 
Government.” 

A rew words about the psychological aspect of Mrs. 
Besant’s public life will not be amiss. We believe Mrs. 
Besant to be a sincere Woman possessed of admirable qualities 
of head and heart and of tremendous powers and energies. 


Oriental legends tells us of giants over whom a certain 
species of human beings exercised a fatal fascination. 
Though possessed of superhuman powers, they could not 
exercise them on their own account and could only place 
them at the disposal of puny human beings. Mrs. Besant 
has, likewise, been always peculiarly susceptible to mascu- 
line influence. 

At one time she braved all for the sake of Mr. Brad. 
laugh. Then she fell under the maleficent influence of 
Madam Blayatsky—a masculine woman who cast a glamour 
Over women and feminine men like Colonel Olcott. 


A distinguished European friend of ours who was him- 
self at one time an eminent Theosophist tells as how when 
travelling in the same compartment in a railway train in 
England with Mrs. Besant, he was told by the august lady 
that all was over between them because he had ventured to 
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say in reply toa question from her that in dealing with fools 
and dupes madame did not scruple to employ hocws pocus 
and mystic legerdemains. After Madame’s death Mrs. 
Besant fell under the influence of an orthodox Sadhu and a 
Bengali mystic. She then began to talk glibly of the mag- 
netic and psychic properties of Ganges water and to defend ~ 
the absurdities and obscenities of the Puranas, in fact to 


noble Englishmen succeeded in weaning her from these re- 
actionary influences. At last when with the help of “ Mahat- 
mas of the White Lodge” she did succeed in securing 
the presidentship of the Theosophical Society, it was 
thought that she would set up for herself. This expeciation 
proved vain. She yearned for the support of a mas- 
culine arm. Therefore she exhumed the dead and buried 
public character of Leadbeater and induced him to step into 
the shoes of Bradlaugh, Blavatsky and the orthodox 


Swami. Mr. Leadbeater is a man of strong will and 
‘is a born leader. 

‘His influence is very subtle. Let us see how and when 
she is weaned from it. Will her well-wishers provide a 
suitable substitute? The tremendous energies of the gian» 
tess are unimpaired. What she needs is careful handling. 
Who will come forward to rescue her from her colleague 
Leadbeater ? Whoever succeeds in doing so will have saved 
a tremendous power for good from being utilized for pur- 


read psychical meanings in Puranic legends. A band of 
poses not exactly beneficent. 


BRAHMO SELF-COMPLAISA NCE. 

The Indian Messenger of Calcutta thus delivers itself 
about the paper on “ Bacteriology in the Vedas” read on. 
the occasion of the last anniversary of the Gurukula. — 

_ ©THE VEDAS AND BAcTERtA.—In the account given of | 
the eleventh anniversary of the Gurukula in Lhe Vedic 

Magazine and Gurukula Samachar we find mentioned a 

paper by “the famous painter from Maharashtra, Pandit, 
Shripad Damodar Satya Valekar ” on “ Bacteriology 12 The 
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Vedas.” The lecturer combines in him a knowledge of 
Painting, Bacteriology and the Vedas—a rare combination, 
though superstitious people would smell danger at this 
Trayasparsa or contact of the three. “ In times gone bye ” 
began the learned lecturer ‘The Vedas were thought to be 
books to read for the sake of reading without an attempt at 
finding out the meaning thereof. From this stage there came 
a sudden swing in the opposite direction when the Vedas 
were thought to contain all knowledge in detail and peo- 
ple tried to read their own meanings in Vedic texts. Avoid- 
ing both these extremes, a dispassionate study to find out the 
real meaning of the Vedas—no more and no less that is the 
position that ought to be taken and that the standpoint 
which I take.’ Thus we are asked to expect nothing that is 
not the result of his dispassionate study, which, however, 
amounts to telling us that words like Rakhshasas and Asu- 
ras meant only ‘bacteria’ and that the Vedas abound in 
mantras which show,‘ how the writers of the Vedas had 
really a conception of bacteriology, how we find it mean- 
tioned that the bacteria attack the blood, brain and intes- 
tines, how most of them are not even visible to the naked 
eye, how they are most virulent at night and how they can 
be destroyed through the operation of certain drugs, 
through mental suggestion and prayer and lastly through 
Havan fumigation of a whole locality rendering the whole 
atmosphere pure. On the authority of The Vedic Magazine 
we are to believe that quotations upon quotations from the 
originals—with accurate interpretation thereof were given 
in support of the thesis.” Oh for the quotations and the in 
terpretation which can make bacteria of Rakshasas and 
Asuras! Havan needs the bacteria and the Vedas hacterio- 
logy. Credulity may believe this painting-bacterio-Vedic 
study to be dispassionate but to sense and reason it will 
appear nothing less than an Arya amalgam.” 

« Senseand reason ” in the opinion of our contempo- 
rary direct their votaries to arrive at apriori conclusions, to 
be guided by pre-conceived notions, to scorn to examine any 
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data which conflict with ready-made opinions inherited 
from a generation which was under the glamour of an alien 
scholarship. Does our contemporary mean to say that the 
Vedas can possibly contain no scientific truth ? If so be 
is out—Maxmullering Max Muller himself. For even that 
scholar acknowledges freely that there are truths in the Rig 
Veda which sound decidedly nineteenth—century—like. 
As regards this particular theory, the strictly scientific atti- 
tude of mind would have been to suspend judgment till he 
had read the paper. But those who condemn bias in others 
are the greatest victims thereof. Itisaquestion of “my doxy- 
is orthodoxy; your doxy is hetrodoxy.” Our contempo- 
ary does not object to coloured spectacles at alli Only the 
air must of the pattern worn by Brahmos. Our friend is 
Il at all troubled about the truth in regard to the teaching 
the Vedas. It is a case of omniscient conceit and Brahmo 
self-complaisance being pitted against alleged unscrupulous 
distortion with a purpose and Aryan amalgm. Which is 
worse? Let our contemporary decide for himselt. We 
cannot help him in the matter. If, of course, he changes 
his methods of dealing with Vedic teachings and resolves 
to put off his coloured glasses, he will find ample food for 
reflection by reading carefully the next issue of the Vedic 
Magazine. We areactually going to printthe result of “this 
painting-bacterio-Vedic” study. Unless our contemporary 
is completely innocent of Sanskrit—we are afraid many 


Brahmo Missionaries know everything except the dead 
language Sanskrit which embodies the culture of their 
“ gemi-civilized ? ancestors—he will be in a position to test 
the accuracy of quotations and interpretations for himself 
and will not be compelled to base a diatribe against the 
Aryas on the report of the Vedic Magazine the authority of 
which it is perhaps an article of the Brahmo creed to ques- 
tion at everystep. By the Brahmocreed we do not, of course, 
mean the creed for which the great Vedic Scholar Raja Ram 
Mohan Rai, the founder of the Samaj, was responsible—the 
Raja was a devout believer in Vedic Revelation—but the 
creed of nondescript seceders who have usurped the name 
Brahmo and still claim to be the followers of tho Raja 
although they hove gone back upon his central doctrine—a 
belief in the infallibility of the Vedas, . 
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Che Ourukule Samachar, 


Motto I:—By the force of Brakhmcharya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motto If :—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
its members..................There is no political alchemy by 


which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.— 
Herbert Spencer. 


Tt is a holiday. No school and college bells summon 
the students to their school and college classes. But it is 
not an ordinary holiday. The students are evidently busy 
with something. The younger Brahmacharis quartred in 
the bamboo—barred gate square—the square having the 
octangular Havan shed in its centre—that square built first 
and so retaining its distinction by having two Gurukula 
flags one on top of the tree near the central Havan Shed 
and the other over the roofed gateway—I mean the square 
adjoining the school rooms quadrangle—well the younger 
Brahmacharis in this square are busy. Busy doing nothing 
as is usual on holidays elsewhere? No. Basy doing some- 
thing. Yes busy doing something unusual. Basy poetising 
in Sanskrit. Sixth year students, students hardly fourteen 
years old, trying their ‘prentice hand at versifying in 
Sanskrit! It is Rama Naomi. Well may the national hero 
fire their imagination and unlock their music and melody. 
How many of your B. A. Sanskritists can poetise? Oh 
poetry is a forgotten art and Sanskrit teaching a mockery 
elsewhere, especially as a second language at our varsity 
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Now that is about the younger Brahmacharis. The 
elder brother Brahmacharis of the Kula are also putting this 
unique national festival to a serious use. They too are busy: 
with Rama, his life and doings. Yes Buddha Deva will 
represent the muse as she favours the Ganges Bank quarters 
of the elder Brahmacharis. Brahmadutta too will have his 
say—a bhajan in Arya bhasha set to vocal melody. Mind the 
sixth year versification and Buddha’s—these are in Sanskrit. 
That is reviving a language isn’t it? It is indeed to be 
sure. Well the elder ones wont stop there.—Sanskrit Poetry 
is all right for the school and college. Oratory and 
eloquence these too are needed and these in Arya bbasha to 
rouse the modern mind to the glorious ideals of a glorious 
bygone age when sanskrit was in its glory. So the elder, 
ones will add eloquent speeches in ordinary every day Arya. 
bhasha to versification and poetry in Sanskrit. Thus some, 
we presume, are busy in that direction.—Brahmadutta, and 
Pran Nath among the number. The rest too are thoughtfully 
meditative or pleasantly and profitably engaged in talking’ 
over the events of the life of the a treasure ed hero of 
the day-king Rama. * Ms $ ~ . 


So you have quite settled down in your mind it is a 
holiday, not a usual one but one unique, itis Rama Naomi 
and the Gurukula Brahmacharis are busy as they should 
be over the event. I wouldn’t thrust an uncomfortable 
query as to how you or others spent the holiday. It is for 
you to pause and put yourself that question and answer 
and compare with what it was like at the Gurukula Kangri. 
Mine itis but to chronicle for your sake, Dear Reader, 
what it was like at the Gurukula on that memorable day. 


You will like to plunge at once into the main part of 
the programme—the afternoon programme. Come then 
under the central banner aloft the tree by the central 
octangular Havan Shed. A peep into the quarters shows 
you the Brahmacharis are changing their white Dhoti 
and putting on the yellow one that serves as their school and. 


colle Fs uniform. A few of them have come in advance, 
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and spread. clean carpets all round over the smooth 
lime—plastered floor. Class after class comes in rows, and 
gets seated in parallel expanding octagons right upto a foot 
of the octangular ridge of the Havan Shed. The Havan 
Samagri is there—firewood, Ghee, incense and all. Teachers 
and Professors line the innermost octagon. Pradhanji 
Mahatma Munshi Ram conducts the havan, the resound- 
ing chant of Havan Mantras fills the air. It is finished 
now. A table has been brought in the centre. Hear the initial 
prayer by Mahatmaji “Oh Lord our God we are strong in 
thee. Thouart the keeper of the life vows of all. Our 
wills, our wits, our resolves falter for we take not our refuge 
in Thee. We have forgotten thee ; that is why we are weak 
and wanting in self-control. We seek refuge in thee. Do 
thou remove our weakness, strengthen our wills to be stead- 
fast in righteous resolve, to be firmfooted in our Dharma, to 
follow the footsteps of those ideal souls who understanding’ 
life’s ideals have stood as exemplars unto all humanity.” 


2 * * * * 2 # te % = + 


The prayer over, the.young poet Brahmacharis came, 
forward to recite their self-composed Sanskrit verses. Some. 
of them are creditable, all respectable. One recites it in a 
long story form in a briskly—moving measure. Another not 
quite preferring the epic form chooses some more dignified 
measure. And so it goes on till it is Pran Nath’s turn to 
lecture. Hear: 


“Our ideals make or mar us. Mere outward power 
and position—that is not a glorious ideal for is not mis.’ 
applied power, a curse to all concerned. In vain may you 
search among men of power and position for very high all—- 
round ideals. I'rom.among sovereigns known to History 
how few indeed can supply an ideal so perfect as 
Rama—an idéal king, an ideal householder, an ideal public 
man. Can Roosevelt compare? No, he cannot. The great 
fact about Ramchandra is the utter absence of selfish motives, 
of motives of sellaggrandizement. Forces of evil sickened. 
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humanity as much then as now. Here was one whose 
unselfish endeavour would fain redress all wrongs, one who 
would ever aid the oppressed and elevate the depressed—an 
ideal public man, an ideal king, an ideal householder, an 
ideal brother. Such the ideals that truly elevate.” 


æ * 2 * æ a = = Eg % pa 


Another round of Sanskrit verses. The students of the 
10th class must also show their poetic power. Buddha must 
recite, he represents the college section. Speech and verse 
thus alternate. After these verses the speech again. It is 
Brahmadutt’s. 

«The time of which we may be justly proud, the time we 
remember with pleasure—that we are gatherd to celebrate, 
National heroes are indeed the fathers of the race. Just as 
fathers behave their best to set an example to their children, 
exactly so do these heroes of the race by their exemplary life 
show the way. Daily contemplation of their life is neces- 
sary to mould us in their ways. Lest we forget we have an 
annual reminder. I wish the ideal of Rama’s life be daily 
thought over but this day it is our special business to do so. 
Remember Rama was an incarnation of love. Love begets love. 
So we find his subjects loved him greatly, so that they 
were unhappy when he was unhappy and happy when he 
was happy. When exiled his subjects would have followed 
him to the forest, His love would not allow them to do so. 
He wished it not. Hence he quietly left the capital at night. 
He enthroned himself all the firmer in the hearts of the 
subjects. Love conquers all. True love ever increaseth. It 
increaseth as the shadow towards sunset and not like 
counterfcit affection ever decreasing as the shadow towards 
noon-day. Love the power to propagate one’s religion. 
Buddha conquered through Jove; Christianity spread 
through love. And the same divine love Rama manifested 
even for the humblest of his subjects. 


Another lesson that we learn from those good old times 


ts that we must guard against jealousy, else would develop- 


t 
s 


fi ty 
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ment be impossible. Thus Bharat was not jealous of why 
Rama should be king. See how heregrets to find the plot 


2 % % % * * s * 


of his mother. 


Thus spoke Brahmadutta. Professor Rama Deva came 
next to inspire the students. ‘The period of the Ramayana’ 
he began’ wasa millennium. Hence Rama’s name stirs up no 
sacl memories. There is no painful and degrading episode 
like unto Draupadi’s ill-treatment that disfigures the time 
of Krishna or anything like the sensualist sect Vam Mar- 
gis one meets with in the time of Buddha’s advent. The 
level of civilization during the time of Rama is considerably. 
higher. Wedo not mect with such degrading occurrences. 
Ravana, it is true, was bad but then he belonged to a differ- 
ent degraded race and really formed no part of the immediate 
surroundings of the scene of Rama’s life. The Mahabharat 
times were so degraded that any one of pure life could be 
an ideal but to set the ideal in the best times of civilization 
meant something far more difficult. Shri Ramchanda lived 
in such times. He shines inthe midst of agalaxy of charac- 
ters of first class beauty and outshines them all. A brother 
like Bharat, so unselfish, so regardful of brotherly right and 
brotherly duty would have eclipsed any one but Rama. 
He stands out almost as great as Rama but himself admits 
Rama as superior. Theman who could transcend and shine 
in the midst of conjugal purity like Sita’s, a fidelity like 
Lakshman’s;a truth-loving intellect like Valmikie’s and giant 
souls like Vasishta and Wishvamitra must indeed have 
been extraordinary. Ramchandra livedand satisfied a highly 
civilized people when their civilization was at its highest— 
when cattle—lifting was unknown, when truth and duty 
were worshipped more than any man be he the greatest king. 
This gives us the reason why Rama is not idolized and 
Krishna is. Krishna flourished in evil times and so struck 
the people with peculiar force—Rama in times far superior 
in times when a historian cares not to gloss, when Valmiki 
Gan criticize a king, write freely of Dasratha’s weakness, of 
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Rama’s defective archery. Hence for Aryas this is the best 
biographical ideal. We must bow down to this ideal and 
make his memory universal. Tulsi Ramayan has always 
exerted a powerful influence, a purifying influence in India. 
Let us see that we make Rama and times of Ramayana a 
‘source of inspiration throughout the whole world. ” 


z% * * * * * 2 Eg * 


A Bhajan by Brahmadatta to refresh the attention of 

the hearers, and you hear Mahatmaji’s concluding speech. 
< Ramachandra’s birthday is a fit subject for our daily medi- 
tation’ so began Mahatmaji. “ A number of beautiful ideas 

have already been expressed in this respect. But what is 

that one keynote of Rama’s character that appeals with pecu- 

liar and masterful attractiveness ? That keynote we must 

never forget. Itis that which makes him do the biddings 

of duty, it is that which makes him face all dangers un- 

flinchingly when duty requires. We fly in face of dangers 

small though they be and great though be our duty. But 

dangerssubdue not Rama. They are nothing when duty has 

got to be done. He goes to fight where even his powerful 

strong—minded father shudders with doubt. At night there 

are preparations for his enthronement. Fle sleeps calmly. 

Another man would be transported with hopeful joy 
but Rama exults not. He is not elated not upset. Little 
things upset us but even big events affect “not Rama. 
In the morning his mind isso farfree from selfish joy 
that he detects traces of sadness on his father’s visage and 
when he learn that exile is his lot and not sovereignty he is 
not sorry. There is equanimity in that heart. He has 
realized his Godhood. He is tranquil and firm in faith and 
so can do his duty. Wherever you see this firmness of faith, 
this tranquillity you may expect great things. Rama is not. 
an impossible or imaginary ideal. Through patience and 
perseverance we too can reach that ideal. We must keep 
on till we realize the God within us and oppose spiritual 


force to the weaknesses that drag us down.. Such lives as 
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Ramchandyra’s remind us of our Godhood and of the possibili- 
ty of realizing that within ourselves. May we profit there- 


by and realize the God within.’ 


Thus do the Gurukulites pass their Rama celebrations. 
We‘ leave to itself the fact’ and you may drink inspira- 


tion out of it if you will. 


* cd * * * * * w pa E3 = 


Another event of the period is the Brahmacharis’ visit 
to the circus menagerie. A cool morning the college Brah- 
macharis accompanied by two of the Professors march out in 
regular file from the Gurukula grounds over Ganges bridges 
and’ bed, through Kankhal pavement and passing: the 


‘metalled road reach Hardwar. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
‘Patvardhan they are shown the caged trained wild animals 


one by one the lion, the lioness, the tiger, the cheeta, the dog 
and its mate, the monkey, the horses of various breeds and 
the lordly trumpeting elephant useful both for show as well 
work. On their return they are entertained with a cup 
of Surdai each at the Ganges bridge canal and have a nice 
swimming bout, a round or two over the waters of the swift- 
ly flowing Ganges canal. Some of them try their hand at 
stone-throwing. They can easily send them over 200 
feet the Whule breadth of the canal. That is a good test of 
their wiry build. Try your hand and see how far you can 
throw. Well that is by the way. The day is passed plea- 
santly. They return to the Gurakula Gardens midway 
between Hardwar and Kankhal, have their meals and 
bhojan. It is pleasant cloudy and raining. In the evening 
they return back to their quarters in the Kula. 
* Ed ea * E3 * * Ed * * * 

The College authorities chid the summer for its dis- 
turbing heat. But repentant summer has made amends. 
Cloudy, cool and rainy it has indeed been pleasant. So the 
vacation has afforded the Brahmacharis a good chance for 
hill climbing. They start in groups for hills in the cool of 
the morning and return refreshed. Sports, wrestling and 
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swimming occupy the evenings. 


* * * * * * * * = * * 


An.activity or two signalise the vacation. There is 
the‘ Economic Club’ started by Professor Balkrishna for 
giving general enlightenment on subjects economic. 


Tt has held three sessions and the currency question 
has been fully explained. Another item is the English 
autograph monthly which the college students intend 
to bring out to exercise their powers of expression 
through the medium of English. That will be a 
good supplement to the Sanskrit monthly ‘ Prabha’ 
of the college students and the ‘ Chandrika’ lately start- 
ed by the school students. So there will be three 
autograph monthlies, two in Sanskrit and ope in Eng- 
ilash. This will be sufficient exercise in jornalism. 


lagazine 


Sassy aratat saad fala | (ag) 


“Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.”—Manu. 
VoL. VII. 5 SHRA WAN, 1970. f No. 2. 


The Vedas on the Science of the Organisms 


of Disease. 
(By Pandit S. D. Satwalekar.) 


A NCE it was thought impossible to mike out what the 
i} Vedas meant: then if was thought that the Vedas 
existed simply to be committed to memory, utter 
loudly at any time and that the constant muttering of Vedic 
Mantras would lead to the complete annihilation of all the 
sins. And the result was that the constant muttering of the 
Vedic Mantras was considered the chief duty of the Vedic 
religionist. 
 Aftera time. this phase was succeeded by another, 
when they thought that to learn the Vedas by heart with- 


out understand iant Rer ARN Droop LA SSRLSR Nd 
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hence, it was necessary to have some real knowledge of the 
Vedas. In this second period, they advanced a step, no 
doubt, but, instead of trying to arrive at the proper 
meaning of the Vedas, both the learned and the ignorant 
began to assert that the Vedas contained everything. 
They tried to hold up a thing whose origin might 
easily be found in the Vedas. Not only did they do this, but 
also they persisted in fathering upon the Vedas those 
things which were not taught by them. This extreme 
attitude caused a swing of the pendulum and the zeal 
ofthe rising generation to study the Vedas gradually 
dwindled away. Such was the state of affair in the next 
or third period, which may better be named “ the Period of 
Gloom.” 


The statement that everything may be found in the 
Vedas is as unsatisfactory as the belief that the Vedas are 
simply meant to be learnt by heart. But at the same 
time, not to accept the facts demonstrated by the Vedas 
is unworthy, and still more so, when certain things 
not to be traced in the Vedas are dogmatically fathered on 
them. Such dogmatic stretching of the facts only forwards 
the unbelief of the people. So, itis not proper on the part 

- of a follower of the Vedas to stretch the meaning thus. One 
should look at the Vedas with an impartial eye and should 
not ascribe to them his own ideas; but he ought to accept 
all the ideas to be found in them. In this impartial light, 

the following treatise is written. 


_. The scope of this treatise is to settle in brief 
whether the science of disease-producing organisms is 
_to be found in the Vedas; if so, to what extent. After the 


` perusal of the following statements, the readers should 


“think to what stage this science had been developed. In 
` the earnest. hope that the learned people will help me in 
devolping this line af thought, I now begin directly. 


Now- a-days, iti is popularly. believed that the science 


of Bactereology was first discovered by the European 
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Scientists; and it has been fully investigated by them for all 
practical purposes in this century. No doubt, all the credit 
of fully developing this science is due to them. Here what 
we have to see is this,—whether the Vedas throw some light 
on some of the bactreological facts. While perusing the 
Vedas, we come across statements which clearly point out 
that some bactreological principles are stated there. For 
instance :— 


aq aag AAA way Waar Aare ll age |} 


“ Through food and drinks, those organisms entering 
the bodies, cause various diseases.” This view coincides 
with the opinion of the present day European Scientists. 
As these organisms enter the stomach, they find a lodgment 
intervally throu; *h various doors. 


sansi TICIAA BA HAs | 
sarni squat Rate Aaa SAATAN Il ATO 21.3912 N 


“We destroy the IERT and agrat kinds of organisms 
which are found in the bowels, the head and the back.” 


From this it is clear that the organisms enter the body 
through various sources and generate the nucleus of many 
diseases. These organisms are of many kinds, and are 
named differently. In the above Mantra, only two are given 
—waqeHnT and saqat. Though these two words are the 


. names of two kinds of organisms yet their imponi is vay 


great and wide. 
SALITHIA+ALAT . 
fa=Opposed. 
wBeqt=A sacrifice. 


Hence, it means clearly “opposed to a Yajna” that is, 
those Organisms which originate and grow largely in a 


placo where ma KaiBA takes Place cobaoobkexayexdsartiase 
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organisms which are destroyed through a Yajna are named 
‘sqvqzt’. Another meaning of SAAT. 
A _ fa=Opposed. 
B= Warding off; denial. i 
aU Killing. - 
“Opposed to the denial of killing,” é.e., they are not to 
be found ina place where there is no killing. Such are 
sarat germs. In short, these organisms are to be found in 


increasing numbers in the ron-vegetarian food. So the 
Veda rejects fleshyfood, and recommends vegetarian food. 


Many such Mantrasare given in the Vedas, which 
positively give us the Vedic idea of the science. In the 
following Mantra are given some other kinds oi organisms:- 


TSACLATTAA HLRAATA | 


AMUZE SAAT Mala ager AAA ti 
HATS VIL BSL 2M 


“ Both visible and invisible ES, Wena and qaga 
organisms are destroyed by us.” 


In this Mantra, three more kinds are given ; and it is 

Said that there are many others which are so small as not to 
be seen by the hare eyes. They are practically invisible. 
Such is also the opinion of the European Scientists. From 
the above two Mantras, we gather that the science of organ- 
isms causing disease is to be found in the Vedas. ‘Till now, 
we have only five kinds of organisms, (1) SIERA, (2) STAT 
(3) Hee, (4) Wels and (5) aaga. The sixth, kind is called 

© ax.’ It is described in the Mantra 


4 way Aaaa wag trad Aare | awe N 


_ which is given above. These are the &aẹ organisms which 
_ get into the body through drinks. We must see why these 


1 toca 


are called @%. 
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“qraaiea sta Bar: ” N 

“Those which cause (other) to cry,’ are called BR. 
The place of their residence is given in the following 
Mantra :— 

aut azsa a gfaeat 
aTa: AZo Ml 


AA 


sat a RA Aa arat 


“ Bow to &g; which live on the earth, in the 
atmosphere, and inthe sky ; whose food is wind, and 
whose arrows are the rains.” 

Thatis, these @F organisms pervade all the atmos- 
phere around. They live on the wind. The description of 
their residence is as follow :— 


~ 


SRRA Sealey war AA ll 

Kama: : fafermast Qa WA: WAAT: N 3 I 

i : atanust fea ear sqan: 2 N 
rey akat Matar ATAT: Wy N 

F s sg araara wag Aad Aare ll e | ago Il 


“The aaa and fata was TA organisms reside in 
the vast ocean, in this atmosphere, and on this earth ; the 
ez in heaven, and also in the trees.” 


In the same way 


asa HJA À xg MASTA | Igo NS il 

“Such &gs are numerous on this earth.” Some of 
them have their neck blue, others white. These are called 
ala ATS and fafa RTS respectively.” 

The word aī occurs above, which means >xartfa 
Rafa q aa: | that which kills is called wa. These 
organisms kill animals. So, they are named aa 
in the Vedas. In the Puranas, ®% is regarded as ° 
the God that kills. The cause of this is that the diseases ~ 
caused by the ®€: are fatal to animals. So, they are 
called &#: or Wa. They are given many names some of 


which are given here :— ms 
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1. w&g=which cause tears. - 
. 2, ga=that which kill. 
. faritaa=which cause weakness. 
Wrasterrible. 
5. aaa=which grow in large numbers. 
6, taz=which live in the sky. 
227. atazt=which reside on the earth. 
3. amaz=which roam about at night. 
9. att=which cause fear. 
10. aata=which are killed by a Yajna. 
- ll. sqqz=which are opposed to a Yajna. 
12. ara aran= which root out sexual vitality. 


13. a@ex=which diminish the strength. 

14. Aerarci=which roam about on the earth. 
15. faarac=which go out at night. 

16. SeAlg=which cause Jeatz wind (Delirium). 
17. wma  ) 

3 : GeF \ which are fatal to animals. 


- 29. fasita J 

“And there are many other words which denote the 
mean-ing of &g. Generally it is observed that the words 
which are akin in meaning to Tq, are also akin in meaning 
to &g as for instance the words ÍAN AT, AYT, ARAT, WaT 
are akin in: meaning both to trqaa@ and ez. The doctors 
destroy these organisms by medicine; so, they (doctors) are 
called “tarat” (=Killer of UJA). - 


— 


| adit aaraa usta: faafaa | 


eee = 


| faa a goaa fratgiar SIAR: N 
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“ A Brahmin who possesses a vast collection of medi- 


cines, is called faqa; Thereby, he is the killer of URN; 
and he is the remover of the diseases.” 


The word titat ought to be considered fully. 

tq :=faaraz:= Name of an organism. 
et=Killer. 

It means therefore “the killer of organisms.” Now 
the question arises how the doctors destroy these germs. 
These organisms are very minute demons. These are des- 
troyed | SA the doctor’s medicine. Hence, the doctor is called 
‘qig. If ‘trae’ does not mean ‘ organism of disease,’ 
then it has no other consistent meaning in the above 
Mantra. In it, the doctor is properly named (ama alaa:) 
* destroyor oi disease.” But, can such meaning be got out 
of “za — » Gales of demon dy ? “ Yes,” only on condi- 
tion that f Vg’ means “ÜT ag’ "(organism of disease). 
In this light, the meaning of ‘amia Alaa:’ is heighten- 
ed, and of ‘zatt-gr’ becomes more consistent with the 
general sense of the Mantra. 

Many Puranas agree on this point that the U<las 
roam about at night. This means that they increase in 
numbers or are very powerful or effective during night 
time; and this is consistent with the modern concep- 
tion. This conception is indicated by the words ESR 
AWA, wfaac, ete 

In the Puranas the U#i@s are described as having big 
bodies, but here, they are said to have very minute bodies. 
How can this be accounted for ? from the following quota- 
tion, we get some idea as to the bodies of the U<eEs. 


Aq HU AaAa Ta aA Teta aq al TacH*U A AZEN angi 
Wa PE EII Sen cic ATA A aagi AAG wg: HERG 
AUAA: AGI aaa Tà azmi wdi sqeraiaaaa qarta agirà 
TEI UHÀTA yaIsTA aaa gta ll 8 qaqa Ssg 


(Tiva oihiciadingpniost)véntoiage mpishe sifbmebtIe black 
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antelope, (says) “ play you be bereficial! WA resides 
with men, and wa with gods. So, aÑ is said to be 
ga.’ Then he shakes off the black antelope-skin, and 
says “ Demons are removed ; enemies are destroyed.” He 
shakes off the skin aside, (sothat the impurity may not 
fall again into the sacrificial vessels). By shaking, thus all 
` impurity is removed. 
= The point here is that in any case the impurity from 
the skin should not fall into the Yajna pots. In the above 
quotation, the following points stand out prominently 
before us:— 
i 1. At the time ofa Yajna the officiating priest 
; shakes the black antelope-skin. 
2. He shakes the skin with the earnest desire that 
- all trgfas should fall down. 
3. And he thinks that these trates are the enemies. 
He shakes the skin in such a way that the URES 
should not fall in the sacrificial pots there- 
by, making the pots and the sacrifice impure 
or unholy. 
5. He therefore does this, cither by going to another 
place, or in the same place, but aside. 


a» 


EN Weighing these five statements, we can fairly arrive 
oat the conclusion as to their size. All the Puranas agree 
on the point that the Tigias are Tho. enemies of both gods 
k and religious men. Why they are so disposed is well- 
_ known to all. Here we are only to see that the following 


“conclusions can be drawn from the above five statements. 


1. Some varieties of tiglas are so minute that they 
attach themselves to the surface of the skin of 
the black antelope. 


2, Since they are to be removed by shaking Fe 
_ skin, it is clear that they cannot be removed 
` by the hand; they are very minute; even 

ul ge eed nashighesg! sand. 


e 
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3. They are very impure. If thoy fall into the 
Yajna pots, the pots and the Yajna are 
rendered quite impure. 


Combining these conclusions, we can fairly establish 
4 that they are very very minute in size, and that they are 
| impure or poisonous. In short, they are poisonous organ- 
isms of disease. Now, we give another quotation from the 
qaqa :— 
AAE Al WIA MA ARAGUA UIAA aA AUE aw 
TE ATA JINT qar anatia Aa a TGT: ag- 
faz l qr aa arse ITH: aaa aa aA qegaata ERIGE 
TTA arag: N R8 N at aag: agRdA agua 3 aaràfa 
aama ear aaa RAA CCEE CUIS] aata aaro 
CS Ql army ARTH ey ll ar AACA arai atadi gaal 
AENTER qa grt t ozqafa aat genase qa tat YARIMTA 
atea à Igi: a ns zar à a: qria: aaa aT tz ags 
aadi fa frang irag: aga agua aarata 
j at ena agua HATRA RAA ada aadd aata aar 
masaà Ql TARTA Il gE ll AT aJa Az qatar PIE EEU ; 
dat gat a nggega NTS Beal agygzaia GW AT =z Ti 
Ag Taras aad seqaratea Âa Raa Niel Aare I 
89 ll Taga aro 218 Il 


oy 


“Manu had a bull in whom had entered the 
power of speech which could kill the enemies - 
and the demons. So, the demons were being killed - 
by the breath as well as the word from this bull. 
Seeing this, the demons began to think among themselves 

a in this way: “ This bull kills us. How can we kill 
im.” They had two religious advisers, faata and arga. 
hey said, “ Manu is faith incarnate, we shall go to him 
and decide the case. Approaching Manu, they began to 
say “ Oh Manu! We will performa sacrifice for you.” 
Manu asked them, “Of what material will be your sacri- 
fice?” “Of this your bull” was the reply. “ Alright” 


= said Manu. co DER e ori FELN Raridtdld GCbiot bGtizelap Es FAN SloREK- i 
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formed the sacrifice. While this was being performed, 
the word having the power of killing tr €s came 
out of it, and entered aradt, wife cf Manu. No sooner 
did they hear her voice, than they began to say 
“This new difficulty is more effective than the former, 
because man can speak more words” (so they were 
destroyed in Jarge numbers). Then fart and BHAT 
said “ Manu is the god of faith. Approaching him, we 
shall decide the matter.” They went to him and said 
“Oh Manu! We-will perform a sacrifice for you.” “ Of 
what material” asked Manu. “ Gf your wife” they answer- 
ed. Manu consented to this. Then the trees killed 
amaai; the UWa—killing—words coming out from her 
body, got into the Yajna and the Yajna pots. Now, the 
Uggs could effect nothing.” 


From this it is certain that the uwes are power- 
less before a Yajna. Before the system of Yajnas came 
into existence, the uggs were any how successful in 
combating all the means that were used in destroying them. 
But when Yajnas began to be performed, the tras could 
do nothing. 


From the above quotation, we gather that three 
methods were prevalent for destroying tra@s (1) The 
“bull” system. (2) The atat or wife system. (°) The Yajna 
system. We bave seen that the last is most effective. Now 
we shall sce what these systems mean, and v.hat we are to 
conclude fiom tLem. 


The first of these is the avH Watt. WTA or Tia 
means ‘a bull’ by convention. In foregsing Mantra, 
we have seen the relation between a doctor and the demons; 
so, MTA must have some meaning allied to the Medical 
Science, as it (HTA) is a thing capable of killing U@ẸT4. 
In fact, at the very beginning they used to kill the UWas 
(i. e., the organisms of disease) by 3TH, a medical herb. 
But after a time, they came to know that itis not so eflec- 


tive in destroying the organisms completely. £o, they 
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began to think on the point; and asa result they found out 
another remedy, namely STAT 4AÌ7T, which is second sys- 
tem. Manus wife aafiaga or wa: amr. It is proved 
by the Science of Mesmerism that some diseases are cured 
by aa: aH or will-power. Individual diseases may be 
cured by medicine and will-power. But these remedies 
can hardly be effective in the case of epidemics like 
plague, etc. 

Those on whom the will-power is exercised, or to 
whom the medicine is administered,—those only are 
eured. This has no effect whatsoever on their neighbours 
who are suilering from the same disease. At this sight, the 
people became very sad, and began to pray God. Then He 
suggested to them the idea of 4q or sacrifice—which is the 

_ third system. Individual cases may be cured by medicine 
as well as by will-power. But how to remove epidemic 
diseases? The first thing to be done in such cases is to 
purify the air around. This is completely effected by per- 
forming a Yajna. Mmedicinal treatment has its own defect: 
Though it cures the individual, the organisms in his house 
are not destroyed, nor those in his village. But when the 
air is purified by a Yajna, and the organisms are 
killed, it benefits both the individual and the remaining 
people in the village. In this way, both the performers and 
non-performers of the sacrifice profitt. Now, we are 
able to comprehend why a@ is regarded best of all. Bear- 
ing this in mind, and reviewing the above quotation again, 
we arrive at the following conclusion :— 


-n « Manu, i. e., alearned man had with him the herbs 
A like HAN etc., by administering which, he removed the 
diseases. Afterwards, the organisms of disease were too 
powerful for the herbs. So, men began to cure the diseases 
by will-power. But this too proved a failure after a time. 

. Then men began to perform aq. When this was being 
done, all the tras became quite hopeless ; so, they were 
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In the above quotation, there are two words, “ Hyer and 
tra.’ From their position in the: passage, it is inferred 
that they stand for‘ organisms of disease.’ Etymological- 

HBC means Ag +F (Lifekiller). In Sanskrit, there 
being no difference between the letters w and ft, NYA l 
was changed into Wat. Or from ‘agT’ itself, we get 
two contradictory meanings, ‘God or demon. AY +T=, 
Giver of life. 4+@X=Destroyer of life. In brief, BR 
means ‘ Destroyer of life’; and hence, it suggests the 
meaning of“ organisms of disease.” 


+, F oan 

Now; we come to the nature of these organisms ‘wat 
ka’ are those whose necks are white; and ‘ ratha’ are 
those who have blue necks. Moreover :— 


BA ARIA HEU Ta ayE:, WANG: Il 
qa at Sar aat fegizar:, azadi avi Fe EAT I 
AA AIRT. GARLIA At AR: I 


In this Mantra, have occurred the words ara (red), 
HWM (orange) AF% : (yellowish-black), ngix (big) and aaa 
(=insignificant; minute). From this we get some idea as 
to their nature. 


ant AGURA: N 
The word ‘ARIWA’ in the Mantra, means *“‘ one caus- 
ing great weakness.” These &g kind of organisms cause 
great weakness in men. They are also called ‘aaga. 
daeada Wears agatat, Saari wats ll 22 Il 
MUTA ARA ware RT: AMAIT N 
Call Aaa TAG aay cary wea N 22 N 
HAG SILL ei 
ce genuon all @AgGas (messengers from the god of 


ee 3 death) sent by aeaa; I deal similarly with the demons, 
By ‘the fiends, the sanguinary beings, the old disease and the 
wicked.” 
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All these words stand for angas and consequently 
there are various kinds of Cisease-organisms. Here some 
may contend that these words bear quite different mean- 
ing. If so, how to construe the following Mantra :— 


qaqa: ag ZAA HITT | 
Tq: AWANA IATA: ll Wage gR I3 iN 


“ A tree or herb came out with divine qualities. This 
herb destroyes demons as well as fiends.” 


Now, the question is how the demons are killed by 
the herb. Is it possible that the big demons, as described 
in the Puranas, should be killed by this her) ? If so, why 
then did great fights take place to kill them, as is given in 
the Puranas? Some may say that poisonous herb may pos- 
sibly destroy them. This is contradicted by saying thatall 
beings may be killed by poison ; then, why is it that the 
names Tele, Aara are specially mentioned in the above 
Mantra ? To get out of this difficulty, we have to take Ta 
to mean ‘the organisms of disease’ as their destruction is 
possible any through medicines or herbs. All books on 
medicine say that medicine kills the organisms ; so, on this 
ground, it is clear that the words UAE, AWET, etc., mean 
“the organisms of disease.” ; 

Regarding AAGA, there is one fanciful Pauranic image. 
In Aa gua, it is said “angas are always defeated by 
fasugas, so the worshipper of Vishnu have no fear from 
angas.” To expound this, we have to refer to the meanings 
of words :— 

anga = organisms of disease. 


fasu =the sun. 
fàasuga =the rays or light of the sun. 


That the angas do not hold their ground before the 
Augas means that the organisms of disease are not able 
to sustecinctheimdddimiiasid haiwaysidion. Haze E FouRAionwsASe who 
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live in ample sun-light, have no fear from these organisms. 
This is therefore the ground on which the Pauranic 
image is based. Bearing this in mind, see some words oc- 
curring before :— 


A . . . . 
Alat—a disease which does not give up its hold, 
i.e., Which is not cured for a long time. 


mMsqlze—a disease which eats away the flesh. 


fara -a disease which lessens the quantity of blood. 


These are the names given to those organisms which 
cause respective diseases. In this way, we have to think 
of other words. Now, here are given some quotations prov- 
ing that the tds are destroyed by the application of 
aazata or herb. 


-AA MIA Ta: AAT WIA AITA ll WAG Bi B12 il 


« All demons are being destroyed by the smell of the 

herb.” 

It is certain such tas as are killed by the smell 
of a certain herb can not be the big demons of the Puranas; 
_ butit is possible that minute organisms may be killed by 
such smell. Consequently, ‘td:’ in the above Mantra, 
_ means “organisms causing disease.” Such organisms that 
are killed by mere smell of a certain herb are of many 
_ kinds. It is needless to mention all of them. Now, are 
_ there any other remedies ? 


By aaa Qaa agaaa Hers | 

Ra ear Tas ais ATTAR AAAS 121 Goll 

= [n this Mantra it is stated that “ Demons are killed by 

the conch-shell”, The conch-shell is very important in medi- 

cine. Its ashes cure many diseases. The conch is rubbed on , 

stone together with some water ; and the liquid is taken as 

a međ icine. The point here is that the conch is very effective 

ind estroyin disease producing organisms. That thing 

which rem A eioaseris Wonetalty the tisetea which des- 
Rett. 32 See A aT oe 


ene 
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troys the organisms causing diseases; as for instance certain 
(~ 53 . 
herbs, conch, etc. And “Tt” are such a thing. For, see 


sqa SAt TASHA ATAA: | 
aga yga agaaa AMZA: ll waa 121 RSIR N 


“ The God of Fire destroys the evil spirits, the faattaas 
and the demons and also removes the diseases.” AIJA, 
famia and TRIE are the names of different kinds of organ- 
isms. Since afa kills these, itis called teit+er; and conse- 
quently it is called ama+ataa (remover of diseases). Some- 
where, a az is given the names of teitat and wadtaaiaa; 
and here afa is named in the same fashion. 


On reviewing all the statements given above, we arrive, 
at the following conclusions :—UIRla@s mean the organisms 
of disease. That which is destructive to TI@l@s, is neces- 
sarily destructive to the organisms of disease. When the 
ugs do increase in number, the diseases also keep space 
with them; similarly, if trates decrease, the possibility 
of diseases is also decreased. Therefore, that which is des- 
tructrive to the trates is conducive to happiness. alia is 
one of these things. Because, when fire burns, some air is 
consumed ; so, the organisms in that air are burnt up ; 
the heated air gets expanded, and becomes lighter in weight ; 
so, it goes up, and its place is taken up by another volume of 
air ; and consequently the organisms in that volume of air 
are killed. In this way, all the air is cleared of the organ- 
isms of disease ; so, the air in the house or in the town is 
rendered pure. Now-a-days the Municipality does the 
same, when there is a plague case ina certain house. In 
this way or in other similar ways, the Government istrying 
to destroy the plague-germs in a plague-afřected district 
or town. In this twentieth century, even the doctors 
regard < fire °’ as destructive to plague germs, and also germs 
of other diseases. To show this meaning, it is called ‘Igit 
ar and wata+ataa. These words clearly describe its func- 
tion. When we understand how fire kills germs, it iş 
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very easy to know the importance of aq. First, we must 
know what is done during its performance. (1) Hire is 
kindled with certain kind of @faats. (2) The best and fresh 
ghee from the cow-milk is used in the oblations. (3) The 
ingredients to be put in the fire are nice—smelling, des- 
tructive to germs, fatty and sweet. (4) The mind is full of 
holy thoughts and (5) the Vedic Mantras in praise of the 
God are uttered. These are the five steps in a Yajna.. 
This is certainly not bad. Though it is thought that the 
| ‘A air is rendered pure by burning fire, who can dare say that 
= theburningof certain kind of wood-sticks with certain 
other ingredients would lead to some unsatisfactory effect ? 
Whether to use a particular kind of wood to remove a 
particular disease, or whether the usual ingredients are suffi- 
; cient, or whether it can be improved in any way are 
; x altogether difficult questions. The point here is that if the 
ue ‘| = airis purified by burning ordinary wood, the possibility 
of purifying the air is certainly greater when a particular 
wood with particular other irgredients is burnt. The 
question whether a particular kind of wood is to be 
used may be well discussed in the Science of Hygiene. 
Here what we have to emphasise is this that the principles 
of @& are scientific and good; and that it is based on the 
main principles that the germs are destroyed by fire. 


\ 


It may be said that the sacrifice is simply nonsense 
or a mere farce observed by the religious fanatics. 
Bat this is silly. Really speaking, it may be proved | 
that the principle of 4X was recognised by all, only 
after they knew that the air was purified by fire. So, to 
perform WaT is not a mere farce, but is one of the essential 
things. From all this, it is perfectly clear that ‘the fire’ 
is ‘URIN grar’ (destroyer of the disease-germs); that is it 
‘is conducive to our happiness. One Mantra more 


o gaci Sista LSM BAYT ATIZT: | 
EUs: HAZAN RAAT A N 
E STENO Budo 1212915 I] 
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“We do cure (1) bad dreams, (2) dejected life, (3) 
germs of clisease, (4) ap and (5) speech and its 
defects.” 

In this Mantra, many diseases are mentioned. Bad 
dream is the disease of the mind. Leading a painful life is 
the disease of the body. The chief cause of all these is ‘ tq: ’ 
(germ of disease) or \‘stIzq:’ (impurity). Here, the 
word BU is very significant. A+THa meaning ‘impurity’; 
and it is used in conjunction with the word t#:: So, it is- 
clear that the germs are generated in impurity, but do not 
find their way in purity. Because Ra renders a thing: 
pure, it kills the try@. With this object in view, it is 
said that the diseases are removed by Yajnas. For, see 


A 


Hala qr aaa TIATA HAM AACA SA UAAQAT l- 


AA 


afsanna ale Jaza AE anA WQABAAT N R N 

aig amaa Wat ale aitat ata Ta | 

angua ALA BVA MENTA VAMA N 2 i 

azau WaUTra Taya JATIN NAH | 

Ua aad adaa Aaa gaT TTA |3 N 

Wa sta aA awa: Ua FAassea Taaa | 

aaezi aaar gA: gagar saad Gas: N N 
Hol go 1 VEL N 


I cure you of both known and 


“ Oh diseased man ! 
{f it be of long standing, 


unknown diseases by Yajna. 
it is removed by Indra and Fire. 
dered less painful and general happiness is secured. If it 
be inside the body, it is cured by a Yajna multiplied: 
hundred times. Even if one isat the point of death, it is 
possible to cure him by the help of Indra (electricity), fire, 
the sun and the wise.” 


These four Mantras are very important. It is stated 


therein | that, the thing signified by the word ‘ #fta_ is the. 
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root-cause of all diseases. Its meaning is ~t=contradic- 
tory ; wicked @=gone inside. That impure, adverse 
thing which finds its way into the body, is called għa. 
Those that balance the body are healthy things, and those 
‘that tilt this balance unhealthy or gita things. These 
gna things are productive of diseases. In Europe, 
Dr. Cuhney has proved that the diseases are caused by the 
foreign matter present in the body ; and when this foreign ~ 
matter is got rid off, the diseases are cured. The word ‘ Zita . 
is used for expressing the sameidea. As the organisms caus- 
ing diseases are not conducive to health, they are called gita. 


In the same Mantra are given the remedies for their 
removal ; namely, that they are destroyed by Yajna fire, 
the sun and electricity. That the organisms of disease 
are killed by fire has been shown before. Now, as regards 
the sun :— 

saaa: farted araar ge TAA: A wea: 

Aai nA 2 ll feared agi fan art agaa | 

“srmrsaea Tot wie sare ASET: ny I Sà rÀ rAr area 
Agaa faatena HEN ata ATTE: N 3 N 


“ May the rising and setting sun destroy the small 
organisms by his rays. These organisms live on the 
earth and in the sky. They are of various kinds. Some 
of them have four eyes. Some are white. Some are red. 
a -Andsoon. I destroy all these. They have two pointed 
___ horns, by which they bite the animals. Moreover, they 
= have with them a bag of poison.” 

Pe In this Mantra, it is said that the organisms causing 
disease are killed by the rays of the sun. As fire is the tiq@- 
ZT, so is the sun. Inthe Vedas, the sun is given the names 
o Ta and qÀ. In all places, 4 is described as the 
destroyer of trelas. Similar is the description of aaa 
(Ele ectricity). It is also treta wear. The three gods are the 
destroyers of ‘Uyas—the Fire on the earth; the Elec- 


d theSun in the heavens. 
Sc by S3 Foundation USA 
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The European Scientists even regard these three, fire, elec- 
tricity and thesun, as being destroyers of the germs of 
disease. So, nothing more need be said about them. 


In the Vedas, there are many passages bearing on the 
subject. But, here we have treated the said subject in brief, 
specially noting the very important points, namely :— 
(1) what is the Vedic idea of the organisms of causing di- 
sease ? (2) what are the names of these ? (3) their varieties ? 
(t) how they are produced ; and (5) how they are destroyed. 
An elaborate treatment of the subject would cover a big 
volume. So, in this short treatise, all the chief points are 
briefly hinted at. 

To avoid srrors, such essays ought to be written by 
experts io Bacteriology. Ifthis essay creates some desire 
in some of them to turn some of their energy in this 
direction, and if even one of them, by studying the Vedas, 
tries to iay bare before the people all the Vedic treasure, 
I shall be grateful, and my labours will not have gone in 
vain. 

sa atta: | aif: |! atte: l! 
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With the Gurukula Brahmacharis on an Edu- 


cational Tour. 
III 
(BY Mr. Myron H. PHELPS, B.A., LL.B.) 

Sp Katrain, Sepi. 13; 1912. 
G FTER a day’s halt at Kalu (Sultanpur) we come 

to-day, 12 miles, to this point, in the narrow valley 
e2 of the Bias. The scenery coming up the river 
is magnificent. On the way we passed several of the best 
fruit gardens of the Kulu valley. These have interested 
mé because of the fine quality of the apples end pears 
produced, quite as good as those of America or England. 
I have, therefore, visited all these gardens passed, and made 
many inquiries about them. 

In the manner in which the business is conducted they 
are quite unique, in that their fruit is, for the most part, 
all-marketed by V. P. Post! Is there elsewhere in the 
world, I wonder, an agricultural business carried on in 
this way? I never heard of one. The fruitis packed in nine 
pound baskets, for which the price is from Rs. 3-8 to +2. 
These baskets are sent all over India, and to Burma and 
Ceylon, and, I am told, without damage to the fruit. The 
= postage on these packages is Rs. 1-5, leaving a net return 
of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-10 for each nine pounds of fruit. 
= Forcarriage of fruit to market the post is rather an 
eas medium. It is ohea toD because none other is 


aiie: jen of 125 miles distant ; and ‘hee is, of course, 
a o nearer pake 
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cultivation. Tt gives a net return, I was told, of Rs. 2,000 
per annum, and is valued at two lakhs. 


In the best orchards the trees are manured each year 
and watered during the hottest and driest weather. A 
fine water supply from the adjoining hills is always avail- 
able. 


The quality of the fruit is very fine, and the size is 
large. I found the best American and English varieties. 
The most remarkable thing is that these orchards are free 
of insects. In America and England insects are the 
greatest enemy of the fruit-grown. He must spray his trees 
several times cach year with a poisonous liquid which will 
destroy the germs, or a large part of his crop will be 
destroyed: in fact, without spraying he can get little 
perfect fruit! and spraying is very troublesome and ex- 
pensive. 

In its freedom from insect pests, therefore, the Kulu 
valley oifers great advantages to the fruit grower. - 

But one can never escape from difficulties in this world 
of sorrow—a world which is only intended asa temporary 


-abode, and has been made difficult and painful in ‘order to 


stimulate our efforts to get out of it. The Kulu fruit- 
grower has in monkeys and flying foxes enemies unknown 
in the West. These would take all his fruit did he not 
contend against them, and this he does with shotguns 
and rifles. His garden is an arsenal, patrolled day and 
night by armed watchmen. Another ingenious defence 
is barbed wire, strung at a considerable height. The flying 
foxes do not see the wire, and rushing blindly against it 
are torn to pieces. 


By one owner I was told that these foxes resort in the 
night to one or two habitats in the Jungle, where they 
hang upon the trees in vast numbers, and could be easily 
exterminated by the use of dynamite ! He proposes to get a 
permit from Government to adopt this- expedient. “aia 


` roa 
' - . te 
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_ These discoveries discouraged me. I had been quite 
enthusiastic about fruit-growing in the Himalyas, I had 
looked upon myself as a posssible prospective fruit-grower. 
But the necessity of engaging in wholesale slaughter put 

oe an end to my personal interest in the industry. 

Ralah, 16th September.—On the 14th we contend up 

Dies the most charming valley of the Bias 12 or 14 miles to Duff 

Dumbar, P. O., just below the village of Minali. Here is 

anotber beautifully situated fruit garden, that of Capt. 

| Banon, a retired army man, very genial and hospitable, and 
who has many Indian friends. We were comfortably put 
‘up for the night in his guest house. Thence we proceeded, 


on the 15th, through grand and beautiful mountains, to 
this point, at the entrance of the Rotung pass, and pro- 
bably about 2000 feet higher than Minali. To-day we 


$ ascended the pass, a very stiff climb of 4} miles, —by a good 
road, however, which affords passage for a iarge amount of 
traffic, between the more southern country and the austere 
H regions of Lahaul and Thibet beyond. The road lies 
=. through vast and most imposingscenery. The elevation of 
the pass is 13, 500 ft. 


‘ The day was somewhat cloudy, so that we were not 
rewarded by a full view of the mountains beyond the pass, 
but some glimpses we had. Snow-covered and shining, 
the peaks rise to immense heights, and seem to be veritable 
gates of heaven. Small wonder that Kailas should have 
| been located amid such surroundings. Even the glimpses 
i A hg we had were very inspiring. 


"e 


_ We reached the pass about 10-30 a. m., just as a very 
keen and cold wind was beginning to blow from the south, f 
his wind was so severe that it was impossible to remain 
n it, and we beat a hasty retreat. When this wind, which 
| rises daily for the most part, though not always at the same 
Tr time of day, is accompanied by rain, it is terrible! and 
$ d Ay ` many lives have been lost in it. We were told of one occasion 
ee ey on which some 300 coolies were overtaken by it, most of 
tale pa | whom perished. 
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Kulu, 20th September.—Rotung pass was the northern limit 
of our trip. From there we turned our faces toward Simla. 
On the 17th we stopped again with Capt. Banon, whose 
hospitality anticipated all our wants. Then we retraced 
our steps through the wonderful Valley of the Bias, 
whose beauty never palls, to Kulu again, where we are 
taking a day’s rest. 

All the available land of the Bias valley is carefully 
cultivated and appears very productive, parts of it bloom 
like a garden. The rich green of the fields lies in charming 
contrast with rugged rocks and cliffs and the luxuriant 
foliage of the forests. One variety of grain largely grown 
is of a brilliant crimson color, which in contrast with the 
green vegetation adds much to the life and beauty of the 
landscape. 

On the way down an incident occurred to me worth: 
mentioning as illustrative of the kindly disposition of the 
people. I meta peasant woman and asked from her the’ 
distance to the next village. She gave me the information, 
and then, putting on the ground the two baskets she was: 
carrying, opened one of them and took from it a wreath of ` 
white and golden flowers, which she asked me to accept. 

The same day I met a procession, celebrating some event,’ 
probably a marriage. It stopped, and one of the partici- 
pants came towards me, holding out for my acceptance a- 
handful of flowers. 

In the gorge of almost every stream—and this is true- 
also of other parts of the mountains—one sees the numerous 
small mills by which the grain of the country is ground. 
One can sometimes count as many as a dozen of these 
mills clustered in a ravine. The water is led to them by a 
chute of wood, and usually has a direct fall of 10 or 15 feet. 
The water plays upon spokes set in a vertical hub, which 
supports the upper grinding-stone. 


The chief crops of this country appear to be rice, wheat 
= and maize, the “ Indian corn ” of America. The maize is: 
= Ofa brightecrieyeilopvesiordentkispreidizeon stireno of 
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the. houses to dry, gives another picturesque touch of 
color to the landscape. Maize is not planted in rows, asin 
the West, but sown broad-cast, and hence stands very thick 
in the field. Nevertheless, it appears to ear fairly well, 
though the ears are small, and not more than one to the 
stalk. The yield of grain under the mode of cultivation 
followed in the West is much greater. 

The houses of these mountains strikingly remind one 
of the Swiss Chalets. They have the some familiar widely 
projecting roofs. They are uniformly cblong in shape, 
with a wide veranda to the second story, on all sides. The 
first story is usually utilized for stock, the second for 
human habitation. Hay and grain are frequently stored 
in the veranda. i 

The roofing is of large flat stones. The walis are of 
alternate layers of stones and wooden beams, the latter 
affording more or less protection to the building against 
earthquake shocks. | 
= Our journey from Kulu to Simla lay through a fine 
mountainous country, to which it is hardly necessary to 
refer in detail. On the way we crossed the beautiful 
valley of the Sutlej. This valley is very attractive, and 
the mountains, especially on the Simla side, are closely 
cultivated, which gives great charm and beavt iy to the 
landscape. 
5 From Unbanda to Simla, 40 miles, the road lies along 
= the tops of a succession of high ridges, and commands a 

Magnificent mountain view, backed by a fringe of lofty 

-snow-clad peaks. 


At Simla, on the 2nd of October, we closed this memor- 
able trip, having traversed in al) upya ds of 350- miles of 
mountain path. 


7  T bade an affectionate farewell to my companions, £ and a 
| ps days later proceeded alone towards Mussoorie. 


To the GurukulaI owe much for having given me an 
introduction to these glorious mountains, and the manner’ 
oe their acquaintance can be most profitably made,— 

n acquaintance which I pore to renew on, many future. 


~~ 4 
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The Study of Sanskrit. 
TAUIA A GAMA AAT: | ea a aita fagqragtasat 
GAAAAT: | ATO 2 2 N . 
(By “A Student of Sanskrit.”) 


HE World to-day throbs with new hopes and new 
V aspirations. The heart of humanity cn the whole 
pulsates with clear beats of a distinctly reassuring 
character. ‘The divine fecling of sympathy and the noble 
ideas of co-operation and union are slowly but steadily 
spreading among the peoples of vast continents and 
empires. In India too these same throbs, beats and 
pulsations are making themselves felt in a number of 
movements intended to bring together more closely the 
scattered elements and warring sects of a once great 
ancient people. The most thoughtful persons among the 
Hindus, for instance, are agreed about the necessity and 
desirability of knitting together their much divided co- 
religionists by means of certain common bonds of 
Language and Culture, Faith and Ideals. 


Every true Hindu must rejoice that the eyes of 
our leading men have been at last opened to the 
urgency of safeguarding the common interests of the 
Hindus. Andevery devout and pious person must consider 
it his most sacred duty to sympathise with and co-operate 
in this blessed work of peaceful unification and consolida- 
tion of a great historic people. Narrow local prejudices 
and petty biases that are born of bigotry, ignorance and 
perversity must be given up; and the saner coun- 


sels of our wise men ought to be carried into ractics 
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without delay. They urge that the study of Sanskrit and 
the vast and varied noble Literature it opens up would 
draw closer together the widely separated members of the 
illustrious Aryan Family all the world over. This is only 
one of the many advantages we could secure by means 
of it. 


The Preservation and Propagation of Ancient 
Aryan Culture. 


Now, what is the one central idea that runs through 

all the different attempts of our most thoughtful persons 

and best workers? It is, obviously, the preservation and 
propagation of one of the most ancient and best World- 
Cultures. Ancient Hindu (Aryan) Culture was one of 
the noblest the World has ever seen. That must be 
preserved and propagated, all our efforts being directed 


_ towards that end. That must be the one thing, the one aim, 


that ought to inspire us. The noble ideals and institutions 
of our Ancient Faith, Philosophy and Culture, the grandest 
in the world, must not be allowed to fall into oblivion. 
This is our purpose; what are the means ? The Study of 
Sanskrit and its hoary Literature. Our Past was too 
grand to be forgotten. And the study of Sanskrit alone 
can keep its memory alive and fresh among us. ‘The | 
study of Sanskrit is the key to understand our own Past — 


Sanskrit, the World-Language. 


For Sanskrit is verily the World-Language. Because 


as well as that of other peoples. | 
\ 


Greatmen, Starclusters, week days, months, 


(i) The most important names of God, Deities, | 
numbers, etc., etc., are Sanskritic. 


(ii) The most important Geographical names of | 


Continents, Countries, Towns, Rivers, | 
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Mountains, Lakes, Nations, People, ete., 
etc., are Sanskritic. 

(iii) Almost all Languages (most, at any rate) of 
the world are Sanskritic. 

‘ Sanskrit words and names more or less disguised 
have given the world its verbal variety. Therefore we 
say Sanskrit is the World-Language. The Hindus are in 
possession of such a World-Language of world-wide con- 
nection, interest, repute, influence and use. The highest 
duty of the Hindus is to place Sanskrit in the fore-front of 
their educatisnal systems and give it the warmest place 
in their heart. Every Hindu must study Sanskrit. 

(2) (a) The following names of God are Sanskritic :— 
Tau (Chinese) is derived from at: dyau(s)—Shining. 
Zeus (Greek) ,, 5; Sas 7 s 
Jupitar (Latin) ,, _;, 5 afa dyauspitri= . 
Heaven Father. 
Ahura Mazda (Persian) » IGT AA- Asura Me- 
dhya=the strong 
living holy God. 
Uranus (Greek) „ č » „ asu Varuna= High- 
est. 
Osiris (Egyptian),, » wat: Asuras=Living, 
etc. 
Jehova (Hebrew),, » » ag: Yahva(s)= 
z Strong, etc. 
: t (Hebrew) } s o ag: Arhah= Worship- 
e Allah (Arabic) 


ful. 
=, Khudah (Persian) ,, » wa: Shuddhah=Holy, 
Pure, 
Wod (Tuetonic) ,, ,, » aa: Buddhah= Know- 
ing. 
neol Do Jo g » act: Dhara(s)=Sup- 
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(b) The following names of Great Men are Sanskritic:— 


Zoroaster (Persian) is derived from AtZe+SE: 
Sanskrit 


Kai Khushru (Do.) 


Kai Kabad | Do.) 
Kai Gustasp ( Do.) 


Ahriman ( Do. ) 


Adam (Hebrew) ,, 


Noah ( Do. JA 
Abraham ( Do.) ,, 
Sana C Do: )> 
Joseph( Do. ),, 
Jacob( Do. ),, 
Ire Do: N p 
Solomon ( Do$) ,, 
Socrates (Greek) ,, 
Aristotle ( Do. ) ,, 


~ Alewunder (Do.) ,, 
_ Hercules ( Do. ) ,, 
(c) Friday(Anglo 


Saxon, Frigu daig), 


Sunday ( Do.) ,, 
Monday ( Do. ) 9 


versity Haridv ar Coll C 


33 


39 


33 


39 


33 
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39 


SA 


Jarad 


Ushtra (= singing — 


or oid camel). 
( 


ala gaa Kavi Sush- 
rava (= wise, well- 
known). 
ala waz Kavi Kavata. 
ata Qura Mavi Vis- 
tasva. 
aia ag 
Manyu. 


Angira 


aitzm adima first, or 
(mrar Atma) Soul. 
arar Vodha, Rishi. 


aa Brahma, Rishi. 
aca Saras (vati). 
aag Yashapa. 

AT Aashyapa. 
garg Jeshwaku, 
garna Suloman, 
gala: Sukritis. 
auaa Arishitati. 
atqa Arakshendra. 
gaRgau Harikulesha. 
agaaa Bhrigig 


divasa. 
» qaaa Suradivasa, 
” matieaa Mas 
divasa. 
by S3 Foundation USA 
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Wednesday (Anglo is derived from ga+faaa Budha, ` 


Saxon, Frigu daig). 
Tuesday (Do.) 
Tiw = god of war ,, 
Summer (do.) 


Amerdad (Persian) 


9 


March (Latin Mars) 
Orion 


9 


Two 
` Du» 


Di 3 
( Bi 


~ 


Sanskrit 


23 


3) 


3) 


(ii) The following Geographical names 


divasa, 


ata zaa Teewra 
divasa. 


aat: Samas, year. 
anata Amritat. 
ara Maraka. 
AAZIA Agrahyana. 


a 2 


are Sinskritice : — 


(a) Asia comes from Sanskrit ssa aswa, horse. 


Europe 3 


Africa = 
Burma 
Tibet 
Siam a 
Anam 
Cambodia 
Sumatra 


China 


Japan M 


Manchuria 


23 


2 


Mongolia 


33 


2) 


39 


23 


33 


wag Suroopa, beauti- 
ful, well-formed. 

aaa  Abhraka, 
mineral. 

aa Brahma. 

fataeg Triwishtapa, 

Tara Shyama, 

SAIR Anama. 

fais Kamboja. 

gaT Sumatra. 


am Chana, $ 
clever, g 

agu Vipuna,( 3 
clever SAA 


aa Mancha, cot. 


agua Mudgala, 
grameater, 
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Siberia Comes from Sanskrit far Shidira, tent. 


Turkistan ,, 


( Tran 5 

L Persia a 
Media 5 
Armenia s 
Arabia(Arab),, 
Palestine s 
Judea 7 
Syria 33 
Assyria A 
Russia 


3) 


= Scandinavia ,, 


ia 


33 


39 


33 


2) 


33 


ne forocco 20 (Moor) ee es 
G) (2) Kelat ii 


2305F 


33 


99 


artna Tarakas- 
than. 


CAN . 
sar Aryani 
qa Persu, axe. 
ïe Medhya, wA 
Madhya. 
© 
RAAL Aryaman. 
sae Arvan, horse. 
qizara, land of 
shepherds, 
agZ—araz, a tribe 
which leit India 
and settled in 
Judea. 
(S 
QA Surya, sun. 
HGT Asura. 
aq Riksha, bear. 


shaan Skanda- 
nabhika. 


Haia Aryananda. 


HATA Angira- 
Nanda. 

fagz Tripura, three- 
city. 

at= Moor, ignorant 

facia Kirata, hunter, 


Ne 
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Yarkand Comes from Sanskrit areas Aryakhanda. 


Tashkand 


Samarkand 


Kashgarh 


9? 


33 


33 


Makka (Bakka) 


Madina 


ye 7 
LAP OH 


Nile 


Thames 
London 


Caspian 
Oxus 


Persepolis 


Balkan 
Balkh 
Balkash 
Baikal 


Ayuthia 
Amarapura 


Trawady 


St ingapu 


39 


33 


f 
| 
4 
| 


aa(mjaz  Taksha- 
khanda. 


qaqTas Shabara- 
khanda (nomad- 
land). 

aarag Samara- 
khanda (battle- 

t land. 

arug Kashigriha. 

am Baka, crane, 
(camel), 


Afza Medini, earth. 

aiaaa Aryalaya ; 
ATUA = curved. 

aat Neela, blue. 

anart Tamasa, dark‘ 
foggy. 

aaa Nandana, giad- 
dening. 

asasi Kashyapi. 

FRI Uksha, flowing. 

aggı Parshupura 


Rishi. 
aaar Ayodhya. 


aralaza Balkhilya, 


wacge Amarpura. 
zuraar rawati. 


f tagat Sinhapura. 
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‘Rome Comes from Sanskrit tra Rama 


(Oublebrew T. a ,, 5 aq Babhru, tawny. 


“we 
WAT Sharman, ease, 


German 
me = 2 happiness, 


fete i SREI Jariman, old. 


English aa 5 » SATE Angiras, Rishi 


N. B-—For more examples, see under (77, b,) above, 
China, Japan, Mongolia, etc. 


(ai) Almost all Languages of the World are 
Sanskritic.—The very fact that almost all names of God 
as well as almost all Geographical names of continents, 
countries, peoples, etc., are Sanskritic shows that Sanskrit 
had world-wide influence. See Manu II, 20, where he 
says that all culture has spread from India. More than 
60 years ago Mr. Pocock, in his famous book, India in 
Greece, drew the attention of learned men to this fact. 
But narrow sentiment and racial pride has stood in the 

_ .way of its being recognised. Just as it has been shown 
that most names of God, Great Men, Countries, Peoples, 
k etc., can be traced to Sanskrit so too most Languages of 
the: World can be shown to be Sanskritic. Take any 
iprint word from any important, Language in the 
| rid and it can be tracel to Sanskrit. It is notorious 
i. aow } Moslems are trying to introduce into Urdu, Persian 
an d Arabic words, The word fea din=day is a common 
: age word understood all over India; but Moslem 
zeal for Arabic would not tolerate its use in Urdu and 
SO the Arabic word Yom has been substituted by them. 
N ` They. did not like the word din although it was understood 
everywhere in Tadia; chiefly because it is clearly of 
pons ritic origin; ; they wanted to have an Arabic word in 
c little suspecting that Arabic words are Sanskritic 
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in origin. Yom comes from ara Yama, a part of day 
The very word Jslam as also Namaz, duwa, allah, etc., 
can be traced to Sanskrit. Jslam, Moslem, anc Salaam 
all come from aa Sharma, well- being ; Namaz, from ane 
namas pray; duwa, from gaąa® duwas, pray; allah, from 
: Arabic alh=. Sanskrit #@ arh, to worship. We shall 

give some examples to show how the ancient Language 


of India throws a flood of light on many a knotty point. 

(1) Worth (=be, as in “ woe worth the day ”j comes 
from Sansk. a& wart=to be. 3 

Worth (value) comes from Sansk. qaga warootha 
from g wri, to select. 

N. B. Sanskrit shows that these Eng. words have 
come from two different roots. l 


9 Cradle D come from Sansk. mS = ca kreeda= 
(2) Child J kreela, to play. 


N. B. One of the Indian Vernacu’ars on -the - West 
Coast of India, the Konkani dialect, has the word weg 
cheldu= ay cherdu= child; all of these have come from 
Sankrit mig (@) reed (l) to play. 
s (3) Come is derived from Sank. (ar)aa (a)gam, to 
come. 
Comely (lovely) is derived from Sank madia kama- 
neeya from RH. kam, love. 
N. B. Sanskrit shows that these two come from 
_ different roots. 
£ Glad comes from Sanskrit grą hlada = glad. 
ee 07) 3 x a ara bala = boy. 


Blood 
Breede n, y 2 g4 vridh= to go, increase. 
Bread) l 
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Beach come from Sanskrit afar weechi= wave. 
Wave 3 5 az wah=to flow, carry. 


East 3 A “A sz ushta, burnt, from 3g 


ush=to burn. 


West » » ” sqtaq_ wyasta =opposite, up- 
turned, ete. 


Pour a. f 3 qra pooraya to fill=z Bhri. 
Sit (seat, etc.) ,, F Wia seed, to sit. 

Green ? a x aita (W) harit (n) a green. 
Steam ,, z X (an siym, to be wet. 

Boat » » 5» Gta, poate, boat. 


Obstacles in the way of Sanskrit studies. 


It is sad to see that there should exist many obsta- 
cles in the way of Sanskrit-study which is so useful and 
valuable—nay, which is so indispensable for the 
very existence of Hindu culture. Hindu Apathy, crude 
lifeless methods of teaching Sanskrit, and heartless 
vagaries of Sanskrit Examiners at some of our Universities 
(especially the Bombay University )—these are some of the 
_ chief obstacles in the way of the spread of Sanskrit. And of 
iý these, the first, viz., Hindu Apathy, is the worst as it is 
the source of all the zest. If the Hindu had the least 
love for his Sacred Tongue all difficulties would melt 

A E away. Itis owing to Hindu Apathy that the methods of 
= teaching Sanskrit show no improvement and University 


a Examiners are tempted into cruel vagaries. And Hindu 
See is so great that even in Hindu States like J aipur, 
Sanskrit and Hindi have had to make room for outlandish 
D: g Ta anid AWG 1! Alas! When wiìl there be 


oo_—_- # © 
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Improvement in teaching Sanskrit necessary. 

To popularise Sanskrit the intricacies of its gram- 
matical forms are not to be placed before the 
student at the very outset but a thoroughly practical 
direct method of teaching it must be employed. Our 
Vernaculars and even English and Persian contain 
thousands of Sanskrit words more or less disguised—to 
some of the easiest of these Sanskritic words the pupil’s 
attention must be drawn from the very beginning ex- 
plaining to him how they have been changed and 
disguised. This will add interest to instruction and will 
train the pupils capacity for critical, analytic, and 
comparative studies in after-life. Easy prose, aud poetry, 
conversations etc. in Sanskrit are also very useful. 
These and similar direct and practical methods inter- 
spersed with short grammar lessons will lighten the 
labour of studying Sanskrit and popularise it greatly. We 
shall give a few examples: To teach Sanskrit to boys 
whose mother-tongues are Hindi, Marathi, Kanarese, 
words like the following Hindi, Marathi, and Kanarese 
words must be set before them respectively and their 
attention at first drawn to their Sanskrit originals with 
explanation of the various changes they have undergone. 
In the case of advanced pupils the above process can be 
reversed with advantage; that is Sanskrit words must be 
placed before the pupils and they must be asked to find out 
the derivative vernacular words. fn the case of boys who 

— know English also, English words like those we have 
given above can be used. 
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gd 


ex 


` Marathi ATÉ. Tindi 


Ly 


Arese RAET 


| 
| 
| 


mia ganya 
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Vernacular. 


aa sab 

az bare 
ara bhata 
aia dala 

a ghi 

qrar pani 
ga doodha 
TI gaya 
we bhains 
aar gaddha 
nia ganwa 
Sar kuwa 
ataat bawali 
ATA kana 
faz shira 


| ata ankha 
( ga moola 


AIT aja 
ST appa 
ANN apana 
aia nanva 


maur pani 
SEQ paus 
gra hath 
qra paya 
| ara kana 
f zu hana 
gg hoowu 


< grg honnu 


aim neeru 


f 3a — AN — ANAT come from 


LS 
aq 


ATL 


= 
Sanskrit. 
WASH aAKcA—Alcaat: 


Pern Pr teeta eet ee gee | 


x 


ee) 
gawt 
az 
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Our Women. 


(By Mr. MANMOHAN Rat HAKUMAT Rat, DESAI, B.A.) 


QT was a fine summer evening. The gentle breeze was 
A blowing when the sun was setting down in the West 

in all its splendour. The sky was tinted with all the 
rainbow colours and the golden light had fused itself into 
the mellowing influence of that calm evening, when the 
“ ploughman homeward was plodding his weary way.” 


«'Phrough the grass and by the shores of the gurgling river, 


I wandered for sometime contemplating tke scene in its 


august majesty when suddenly I beheld a beautiful young ` 
girl going home quite merry and innocent. Diderot 


came to my mind and suddenly there flashed a passage 
upon my vision from Lord Morley’s life of Diderot, which - 
left me pondering over the condition of our women. 


Diderot has left some striking reflections on the con- 
dition of women. He had a deep pity for them. Their . 
physical weaknesses moved him to compassion. He says :— 
“The moment which shall deliver the girl from her parents 
is come; her imagination opens to a future thronged by. 
chimeras ; her heart swims in secret delight. Rejoice whilst 
thou canst, luckless creature! Time would. have weaken- 
ed the tyranny that thou hadst left, time will strengthen 
the tyranny that awaits thee. They choose a husband | 
for her. She becomes a mother. It is in anguish at the 
peril of their lives, at the cost oftheir charms often to 
the damage of their health, that they give birth to their 
little ones. There is perhaps no joy comparable to that of 
the mother as she looks on her first-born ; but the moment 
is dearly bought. Time advances, beauty passes. It’s in 3 
pain that nature disposes them for maternity ; in pain and 
illness, dangerous and prolonged she brings maternity to 
its close. What isa woman after that! Neglected by her 
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then piety becomes her one and last source. In nearly 
every part of the world, the cruelty of civil laws against 
women is added to the cruelty of nature. They have been 
treated like weak-minded children. There is no sort of 
vexation which among civilized people man cannot inflict 
upon woman with impunity.” 


Though dark and grim, though froma pessimist, how 
true, how real the picture! Could Diderot have in mind " 
our Hindu women ? The development of the child in the 
mother’s womb is witnessed with great interest and expec- 
tation by the male and female members of the family. 
Ttisto be the first-born, to be the gem of the family, a 
diamond of the very first water, a son, the idol and the hero 
of the whole house. At last the time comes and the young 
one is brought to light. The clock begins ito strike and 
the child begins to cry. Hail and storm! Lightning and 
thunderbolt! Whatis all this? The news is given out, 
_thebaby isa girl. What ashock, whata frustration of 
hopes, how pale grow the faces! Where has the angel 
of death concealed itself ? Better it had been dead as soon 
as it was born than that the first-born should bea girl—a 
girl, the precursor of misery to the family,a girl on whom 
E immense amount of money will have to be spent. Alas, 
= what a misery, what a calamity ! Is nota girl “ life” as 
much asa boy: ! 


ag ae and her mind. On the cone y, her a Sak 
tender brain is filled with monstrous and brutal ideas by 
silly talk ot SS scandalising, ae. won 


. While she is hardly eight, the first anxiety even before 
of education, that, overtakes the parents is to dispose of 
anyhow in Mo: The fruitis ripe forthe market 


¥ 


A 
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and thesooner disposed of the better orelse it may bein danger 
of rotting. And the hurry often times results in unhappy 
marriages. We care not for disparities in marriage like 
unequal ages and unsuitability of mind and purpose. 

Bigamy in various communities, has proved endless misery. 
and suffering for poor women, “the rays from the light of 
God” as Milton calls them. “ Have we not the right to 
marry again—to marry again, I say, if we dislike our wives ? 
Have we not gotthe paternal right of consigning you to 
oblivion, ye women, whom we take out of mere mercy? you 

claim equality with us, but then, have you got our skill, our 
learning, our intellect ?” How monstrous the condition of 

our women! Let us improve it. But we have forgotten for 

the present the bliss of domestic life. Weare accustomed 

torot in hell. With eyes open, we have deliberately 

become blind. We can hardly understand the charms of 

a happy domestic life. Love is extinct from us, sympathy 

and feelings are foreign to us. Our wives writhe under the 

agony of pain we hourly inflict onthem. Instead of being 

kind, and tender to them, we ruin their lives. 


Our young girls ought to beso trained and educated 
as to be fit to undertake the sacred responsibilities of 
married life. Her mind must be formed; she must be made 
to understand the tender and sacred ties subsisting between 
husband and wife. She must notbe treated as fry and 
fiddle-faddle. In the case of our girls of to-day moral educa- 
tion is totally neglected with the result that their young 
minds are in a chaos. Absurd customs are often the result 
of want of education. We find young women and old 
engaged in base occupations. Being illiterate, they do not 
know how to pass their time profitably. Generally therefore 
they meet together and kill time by scandalising those who 
are their superiors in learning, knowledge or wealth. Jea- 
lousy gnaws their hearts out. Malice and meanness become 
their constant companions ; barbaric state of life, the result. 
To be considered clever in their school, one must be well-up 
in the SehShewksrtp ofversivatprichal folertion. Raigi bass rexpertsin the 


— 
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unique science of breast-beating. Suchis the despicable and 


abominable condition in which our women have sunk 
owing to the neglect of education and culture. Happiness 
of married life, in nine cases out of ten, becomesa never- 


to-be-realised dream. 


What grotesque notions do we entertain of religion ? 
We have our Walking Religion, the brahmin. Do we not 
call him home, give him Laddus to eat and money required 
by our Walking Religion for his livelihood, in the shape of 
sacrifices to immortal Gods as ordered by him during the 
performance of sacred ceremonies? “ We entertain him, 
feast him, lodge him, our Religion comes home, prays, is 


liberally supped and sumptuously lodged and after being 
saluted, rises and walks abroad and leaves us—his kind 
entertainers, engaged in our work all es long” 2- We 


are so religious and yet, you Arya Samajists, accuse us of 
neglecting our religion. How absurd! How monstrous! 
The very idea of it! Do not our women observe fasts and 
condescend to decorate the images of our gods with 
flowers ? 


Religious education, too, is neglected. Religious train- 
ing must be imparted ; not that of the religion of present 
times abounding in creeds and formuias. Formulas are neces- 
sary, but they must be changing and adapted to times. They 
are like old clothes, which must give place to new ones. 
In the name of religion we commit monstrosities which 
actually produce an aversion to it. We become grotesque, 
fantastic and at times ridiculous and silly in our notions of 
religion. Religion asa name only remains. True religious 
sentiments are foreign to us. Milton says thata man may be 
heretic in the truth ; and if he believes things only because 
his Brahmin says so, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds, becomes his heresy. Of therefore, fundamental 
importance is the imparting of true religious education 
to our young girls for unless women are raised to the level 
of pure and nee there will be hardly any salvation 


for us. 
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Our young girls and wives are steeped throat-deep in 
misery and suffering. We do not in the least hesitate 
to consign them to eternal perdition. We make life a hide- 
ously gaping monster for them, the world a nasty hell. Let 
us now look into the condition of our widows. The first 


and fundamental thing which must be done as soon as- 


the husband is dead, is, on the tenth day, to make the 
widow sit bare-headed, other widows forming a ring round 
herand bewailing and moaning in a way that would kill any 
human being endowed with feelings, while the operation’ 
of the widow’s head being clean shaved is goingon. So 
many Gonerils and Regans assemble in exaltation to have’ 
got a victim at last. It is a piteous, agonising, heart-burst- 
ing and heart-rending sight to see the innocent widow (at 
times only a girl of 15) struggling hard like an innocent’ 
bird in the powerful grasp of a cobra, to save the ornament’ 
which dame Nature has bestowed on her graciously 
and kindly to beautify her appearance and constitute 
her womanhood. And our men, with all their boasted’ 
civilisation, with all their pretended wisdom, with 
all their feigned greatness, look on the spectacle with 
butcher-like, heartless delight, enjoying the struggles of the 
poor widow with calm, sto'id faces. At such times they 
look like mere statues or like puppets tied to the bow-strings 


of illiterate, uneducated women. And the women, like“ 
sO many witches, ever ready to utilise even the slightest 


opportunity of doing evil. O,whata pity, what a misery, 
to see young girls in the full spring-tide of their beauty and 
pride, beautiful, modest who just begin to enter the stage 
of life when they have to experience the tender emotions 
and sensations, when life appears rosy and the world a clear 
sunshine, losing their husbands and seeing themselves 
consigned to hell to rot there forever and for ever. They 
cannot take part in any ceremony, are excluded from all 
caste-feasts and caste-ceremonies ; are considered ominous. 
They are subjected to all insults, all tortures that the human 
brain can invent. It willrequire a Carlyle ora Dickens 
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to draw the dark picture of their lives doomed to bottom- 
less eternal perdition. The burning of the widow on the 
funeral pyre was more humane than this our most heath- 
enic and barbarous custom of making her ugly. It seems 
as if it were the fault of the widow that the husband died, 
and she should therefore pay dearly for the loss. Since we 
are powerless against God, we wreak our cowardly wrath 
on the unprotected widow. 


- Indeed some effort must needs be made for the amelioration 
of the condition of our widows. We must anyhow raise 
them from the depravity in which they are merged. How 
can heart, feelings, emotion—how can al! these endure the 
sight of their hardships? But to us“ fair is foul and foul 
is fair.” In times goneby when the Mahomedan power 
was supreme and Mahomedan tyranny irresistible it often 
happened that the greatestinsults to and even outrages on 
beautiful women were frequent. So long as the husband 

was alive, he could protect his wife, at least was expected 
to. But whon the husband died, the poor widow could 
hardly have any one to defend her, and consequently to 
= save her honour, she was made ugly. Those times are 
= gone. We are under the rule of a goverment which 
= has order and justice for its motto. Yet, in the name of 
religion we have clung tenaciously to those practices. Our 
aN 2 religion seems to bea good one. It seems it roars forth huzzas 
ohn savage ecstacy at thesight of a young innocent, bleating 
ES amb, fleeced by inhuman hands. Is this our eeu P Mh 
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Sanskrit, the Mother of Aryan Languages. 
(Continued from our Asarh number.) 
(BY PROFESSOR BALKRISHNA, M. A., F.R. $S. $S.) 


Parlish e ds: Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


derivations. derivations. 
VIOL. It. Violu=LL. vidulu, AQ —Vatsza, a calf; vatsala, 
VIOLA. vitula, a viol; fr. vitulari, a cow fond of her calf. 
VIOLIN. to leap like a calf, be 
VIOLINOELLO. merry; cf. vitulus, a calf. 
VIOLATE. L. Violo, to treat with (1) Wtam—Jivas,life. See vita 
Vionator, Vro- violence. L. Violens, (2) fa%—Visa. poison. 
LENCE. full of Vis—Vivos, fa@—Vis. excrement, or 
life; hence, impetuous. diffusion. 
VIOLET. L. Viola, the violet, the Etym dub. 
violet colour. fa—Vi, intens. ; 3A Ul, tol 
Gr. (V) ion, a violet. burn. Viul—to burn 


vigorously or, fa—Vi_ in- 

tens, SHA, to blow, to | 
open, to brighten, to illu- 
minate. Viullâsa— Viola 

(by the disappearance of l 
Sa), brightening or, fae 
Bla=Viola, very damp, 
wet, or an esculent root. 


Vipartous,Virer, L. Vivus, alive,+paric, Htaq—Jivus, alive +N 


Vipera, Virert- bring forth. —Parya (Paria) of Pri, to 
DAE, VIPERINE. deliver, to live, to bring 
Of., Vire. Wiver Wivern, out of, or ẹ Bhri, to 

Weever. bring forth. The first 


root Pri or Paria is akin 
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Png liehiwords Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


derivations. derivation. 
VIRAGO. L. Virago, a bold wo- @&<€—Vira, a hero. 
man ; from L. Vir, a x 


man, a man with 
courage, one who de- 


EIRP 


serves the name of 


man. 
3 
ViRGATE. From L. Vires, a iod See Verge. 
Š VIRGIN. : 1 
VIRGINAL. 
VIRGINITY. ) 
“Virgo. i 
es - 
VIRIAL. L. Vis (Vir) force, hos- (1) f&%, Vis, to come into : 
ume tile strength, violence. possession of, to accom- © 
L. Pl. Vires, strength. plish; diffusion, excrement. 4 
Visa, poison, but 
L. Vir, a man, a man (2) at<—Vira, a hero, 
with courage. strength is better, cf. Vir- 
Zend. Vir, a hero. yam= Fr. viriam , virility. 
Lith. Wyra, a hero. 
Goth. Wer, a man, 
VIRIPOTENT. L. Vir, a man+potens, att—Vira, a heroic man + 
j able, having power; Patis (ata:), one able to | 
pres. part. of posse, protect, from WI—Pa, to 
from potis, able. protect, to rule. 
VIRTUE. L: Virtus, moral excell- (1) &I1<€—Vira, a he;o. 
VIRTUOUSLY. — ence. Prob. allied to 
“VIRTUOSO. Vir, man, hence Virtus (2) FAM—Virtus Co (= 
VIRTUOUS. orig. means the quality ch), manhood, vigour, 
i of the Vir. moral excellence. 
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Ee beh words. Correspondinz European Corresponding Sarskrit 


derivations. derivations. i 
VIRULENCE, L. Virus, a slimy liquid, (1) ATE —Virusa, disagree- 
i VIRULENT. a poisonous liquid, able, and painful bees 2 8 
VIRUS. poison. i f pain. 


L. Vis (Vir) P. Vires, (2) QļďĦ4—Visam, poison. 


violence. 
Gr: Ios, Vios, Visos= faq—vVis, poison. See 
Poisén. ly ai virial, 
But the first is to be pre- 
‘ferred. fa—vi, nagative ; 
ta—Rasa, pleasant ‘drink 
hence fava—Viruea, dis. 
agreeable drink, Poisonous 
draught: a i 
Vis. } ees: Visus, a look, from’ fag-—Via, to look, to feel, | 
VISAGE. Viso, for Vidso,’ for- to know. | 
Visarb.. ? + .. . Video, to look at atten- 
VIS-A-VIS. . tively. Gr. (v) idein, i 
VISE. 5 ' to see (v) oida, i 
VISIBILITY. .  toknow. Goth. Vait. | 
VISION. From the same L. root | 
VISIONARY. Video, to know, to see l 
VISIONISH. are derived. E. advice, | 
- Vist. device, pervise, revise, j j 
O VISITANT. supervise, provide, i 
VisITORIAL. provision, revision, H 
Visitor. supervision, evident, ipa, 
VISIVE. provident, purvey, sur- Fai 
E ViSTA. vey; invidious, envy,- 
VisuAL. wit. 


VISUALIZE. l s 
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Engli eS Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


derivations. derivations. 
- VISOERA. 
` ` Visor. L. Viscus, the inwards, 
VISOIDITY. viscera (the nobler WA€ARCA-—(a) vascara, ordure, 
Viscosity. parts aswell as the excrement, the _privities, 
Viscous. @ ignobler parts, thesto- dunghill. Cf Sans. Api-pi 
VIscus. mach, the entrails, (Pali) vi (Pr.); Tva, eva=va 
; privities) the uterus. (P. & Pr.), Aveksha=vegha; 
Avalanjeti=valanjeti. 
L. Viscum, bird-lime. 
> Va. re . L. Vivo, to live. Sita, Jiv, to live. 
= Virauistio. Gr. Bios, life. In Pali & Prak. j is very often 
Vitaurty. = Cf. Vivid, vivacity, victual, changed to y and y to v 
O VITALIZE. © viand. and vice versa. Hence 


Tn i : jiva =yiva =viva." 

DiR Formerly Viciate. (1) fay—Vieri, to crumble 

a vn Sp. Viciar.. . to piéves, to waste away, to 

Fr. Vicier.. . ss decay. The Latin root is 

L. Vitio, to spoil, to cor- in the caus. sense. 

rupt, to violate. (2) fa#¥—Vic, to eat, to dis- 
Th join, to separate. — 


_ Virtiotpe. L. Vitis, vine and Caedo, at Vi, to move, to cross 


to kill; see Vine. . over. 


. Reag—chhid, to “eut, to kill. 


) 


Vitis +Floe “ths ‘peer Se: —fullas, a ‘full blown 
flower. 


nolo y, Vol. ji P. 122. 


ation USA 
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English words. Correspouding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


derivations. | derivations. ` 
VITRELLA. L. Vitrum, glass. fag, Vid, to look, to know. - 7 
p- VITREOSITY. Orig. Vidtrum, a trans- 
VITREOUS. parent substance ; 
VITRESOENCE. from Video, to look. 
Vireio. 
VITRIOL. 
VITIROLIO. 
Vitriraction. L. Vitrum, glass and faz—Vid, to look and 
VITRIFIABLS. facto, to make. g —Paeri, to shape, to make. 
VITRIFICATE. ag — Pacas, form, shape. 
VIRTIFY. @ua—Pacan, well-formed. 
Vitra. L. Vitta, a head band, a 4f—Vi, to move, to cross 
filet; orig. the bind- over. 
ing thing. Prob. from Cf. Hindi pat a band. 
L. Vio, to go, to travel. 
VITUPERATE. L. Vitio + para, to faz ie’, to decay. . 
VITUPERATOR. prepare, hence, to pre- far—Vis, to eat, to disjoin, < 
. pare a blamish. to separate. 
g— Parya (Pario) to deliver, 
to’ engage upon, to per- 
form, to prepare. — te 
Viva. L. Vivo, to live. ` Saliv, to live. ~ 
Vivacious. L. Vivus, alive, lively. STaM—Jitas, alive. 
~ VIVACITY. See vital. 
E” Vivi. L. Vivax (Vivac) lively, 
vigorous. ; i 
VIVA VOCE. Ibe Viva, living + ae sta —Jiva, ving existing. 
: voice. 
Cf. voice X TR Vocg, speech, SEES 


: VOICE... 
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EOE nnn 


i] VIvIFIO, ` L. Vivo, to live + Wa—/iv, to live 
| VIVIFY. facio, to make. Ger—Pacri, to make,‘ see: 
i- Vitrify. vi 
| i VIvIPAROUS. L. Vivus, alive + paro, Htaa—Jivus, alive. f 
to bring forth. qarta—Parya, to bring out, 
to deliver. $ 
VIVISEOT. ` L. Vivus, alive + Secio, At#—Sec, to be impatient, 
VivisEOTOR. a-cutting, from Séco, to touch, (hence to cut.) ! 
to cut. {ai—Se, to whet, to sharpen; f 
der. sekkara, point of a i 
sword. i 


waa—Sec, to bo able, to be f 
powerful, hence it could 
adopt the sense of cutting. 


VoOABLE. L. Voco, to call. . atH—Voea, speech, uttering, 


VACABULARY. L. Vox, voice. voice. Pali vaco, speech. 
VooaL. .:° Ite Voce, = ;, @aa—Vach, to speak. ' 4 


Vooatisw. «Fr. Voix ,, Cf. Gaelic. Bagh. The change 
Vooatirty. Sp. Voz n of V to B is very often met 
VOOALIZE. Gælic Bagh ,, with in Jndo-European 
Vocation. From Ju. Vocoarederived languages. Bios (Gr.)= 
Vocative. vowel, advocate, avo- L. Viv-us. Sans., Pali and 
VocIFERATE. © cation, vouch, avouch,. Prak. abound in this change. 
VOCIFEROUS. - econvoke,-.evoke, in- 

VOOULAR. — voke, proyoke, revoke, 

Votor. equivocal, etc. 


VoauE. It. Voga, a rowing, orig..alt—Vagi, to go, to limp, 
_.. the swaying motion of — to be lame. 
_ _aship. Cf. Fr: vogue, course of a ship, 
-It. Vogare; row, sail. and fig: course, sway. 
Waga, rowing. 
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Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


English words. derivations. derivations. 
mi - 
VOID. L. Viduus, bereft of faa, Vidhava, a widow. 
VoIDER. husband, bereft. 
VOLABLE. L. Volo, to fly. aq, Val, to move to and 
VOLANT. fro; to be spirited, to 
VOLATILE. Fr. Volee, a flight. hasten, to increase, hence, 
VOLATILITY. It. Volare, to fly. fig to fly. i 
Vourry, Voter. Cf. Volatilis, flitting. 
- VOLLEY. -+ i 
VOLCANIC. L. Vulcan; fire and the Se*l—(V) ulkd, fire. 
VOLOANIATY. god of fire 
VoLOANo.. ` 
VULOAN. 
VULCANIZE. | 
VOLITION. L. Volo, to will. a~t—Var, to choose, select. 
VOLUNTARY. Gr. Bol, to will. aT— Vara, selection of a gift 
VOLUNTEER. Of. Will, voluntary. or husband. 3 
i f 
VOLT. L. Volvo, to turn, to a@, Vall, to go round. j 
VOLUBLE. revolve. | r 
VOLUME. Cf. Volulation, volute, | 
VOLUMETRIC. ` volution, convolve, de- l 
VOLU MINOUS. volve, evolve, involve, | 
revolve, vault, volvox. f 
E 
if W oLUPTUARY.: L. Voluptas, pleasure, See Vclition. ‘ | att 
< VOLUPTUOUS. akin to volo, to will, l 2 . i : 
wish. l £ 
Vomir. L. Vomo, to vomit. aA, Vam, to vomit. ~ 


| VoMITIVE. 


_ Vomtrory. Gr. (v) omo, » 
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Corresponding European Corresponding Sanskrit 


Heng beh woni derivations. derivations. 
== 
VORACIOUS. L.  Vorare, Voro, to See Vermivora. 
Voraory. devour. Gf., carni- e —- 
VORANT. vorous, herbi vorous, 
insecti-vorows, omni- a 
vorous, = 
: 
--, VORTEX. L. Verto or vorto, to FA—Vritt, to turn us 
VORTIOAL. turn. down. Cf. Vartula, relay 
VORTICOSE. : 
VOTAL. L. Votum for vov-tum;  sz%i—Vratam, a vow. R. ith 
fz. voveo, to vow,a vow, this word, being [difficuli i 
VOTARESS. Cf. Avow, devote, devout. to pronounce, has disi 
VOTARY. appeared. Cf. Pali Vataf i 
VOTE. Vatam, vow, habit. Or oi 
VOTER. s Vivri, to choose, to speak. ‘ 
VOTIVE. 
Vow. 
Voucs. L. Voco, to call. ara—Vaca, speech. 
VoucHEE. O. Fr. Voucher, to call. 4a—Vach, to speak. 
VOUCHER. Pali Vaco, speech. 
VOUJHSAFE. 
VOWEL. L. Vocalis, vocal. 
VOWELIZE. Lit. a vocal letter, from n 
Vox. vox (voc) a voice. 
VoyAGE. M. E. Viage. at, Vi, to go. 
VOYAGER. O. Fr. Viage. qam—Vay, to go. 
Sp. Viaje. ag—Vaha, a way. se 
L. Via way=Fr. Voie. See way. 
VULGAR. L. Vulgus, the common añ— Varga, a multitude as 
VULGARIAN. people. in Bandhu varga, a con- 
VULGARISM. L. Vulgo, to spread. gregation of friends. 
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English words. 


Corresponding European 


Corresponding Sanskrit 
derivations. 


derivations. 


VULGARITY. 
VULGATE. 


VULN 


VULNERABLE. 


VULNERARY. 
VULNIFIC. 
VuLNus. 
VULTURE. 


VULPNIE. 
VULPINITE. 


Vutva. 


L. Vergere, to turn, to 
bend among the multi- AT—Vraj, flock, multitude. 
ast,—Varg, turn, twist. 
R has changed into L. as 
in Sanskrit: Raghu or 
Pali and Prak. is 
full of this change. 
AwW— Vrana, a wound. 


tude, to prostitute. 
Cf. Divulge. 


Laghu. 


L. Vulnus, a wound, 
Fr. L. vu’nero, to wound, Vlanas=vulnas (nom-sing.) 
fr. Vran (Vuln) to wound, 
to hurt. 


hurt. 


saltI—Ulupin, one whose 
shape is like the jackal, — 
hence a fox. 


L. Vulpes, fox. 
Gr. Alupes, a fox. 


L. Vulva, wrapper, from AeA—Vall, to go round, to 
Volvo, to turn, to roll. cover, hence Valla, cover- 
ing and Vallva, a protector, 


a cowherd. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE ARYA SAMAJ. 
A Reply. 
(BY MR. RATAN LAL, B.A., LL.B.) 

e WO ancient sentences,’ says a writer, form an 
r Q ideal motto for the student of religious pro- 
blems, “ Prove all things, hold fast to that which is 
good.” Blind credulity, whether of ignorance or of 
religious bigotry, searches in vain for the door of 
© entrance to the temple of truth. It is, therefore, with a 
great pleasure of mind that a student of religion peru- 


~ 


from the pen of Professor Mukerji. He may not har 
bour any suspicion regarding the reception of his cri: 


friendliness and sympathy. To my knowledge his article 
. has been received as it ought to be received. And) 
it will be a matter of surprise if it were otherwise. 


it. And whenever an examination of ics principles is 
undertaken in reply to`its challenge it is, as is quite 
<- natural, only too glad to profit by it. The critic’s region 

has always been a favourite resort of the lovers of 

religion in Ind, and it is one full of happy remini- 

scences. And Dayanand wasno exception to the general rule. 
_  __ Fortune’s lap had held many a gift for him, and yet men 
+ wondered at the air of indifference with which he 
scorned her favours. They knew not that Dayanand 

counted these as nothing. Life had proposed one prize 
to him—the hand of Truth—and he had won it. Truth 
had filled up the measure of his aspirations and was 
to Dayanand all earth and all heaven. He was nothing 
if he was not an Apostle of Truth. And if an 
Arya Samajist has\to abandon a doctrine proved to be 
Be tihe 


ses an examination of the Theology of the Arya Samaj- 


ticism and he certainly need not convince us of his 


The Arya Samaj invites inquiry and urges men to test-- 


I 


j 
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‘untrue he is all the more loyal to Dayanand for it proves 

that it was not a case of labour lost when Dayanand 

taught him ‘to he ready to accept truth and renounce 
UNCEG. 


To come, however, to Prof. Mukerji’s article after these 
few necessary introductory remarks, it will be found 
that his article is conveniently divisible into two parts. 
There is an attempt in the first part to prove that 
‘the three doctrines of the infallibility of the Vedas, 
‘the Transmigration of Souls and the Eternity of 
“God, Soul and Matter are not included in the published 
‘principles of the Arya Samaj. The second part is a 
criticism of the arguments addressed by Swami Daya- 
mand in his Satyavth Prakash in support of these doc- 
trines. Anc the same shall be the order of discussion 
here. 

Professor Mukerji contends that the doctrine of 
infallibility should not, as is generally done, be deduced 
from the first and third principles of the Arya Samaj. 
His sole argument in support of his view is this :— 


‘Tt is possible to interpret them (the principles) 
otherwise,’ and as this other interpretation is ‘ natural’ 
as contrasted with the one given by the Arya Samaj 
which is ‘supernatural’ it shall be more in keeping 
with things to follow this other interpretation and dis- 
card that of the Arya Samaj. 


To my mind this is no argument. It might be 
possible to interpret these principles not only in two but 
in a thousand ways. That is immaterial and. beside 

=" the point. The question always is to find out what 

s Dayanand meant by them and, if it so suits ug, to 
d abide by his meanings. Professor Mukerji interprets 
the technicalities of these principles in- one way, the 
Arya Samaj in another. . And. who can be-the best 
arbiter to set at rest this difference of opinion? Surely 
none besides the enunciator of these principles himself. 
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The question, therefore, is as to what Dayanand 
understood by the word Veda. Did he or did he not 
include the ideas of infallibility and revelation in the 
meanings that he uniformly gave to this word in his — Za 
writings and speeches? That_is-the-question. And let 4 
- Dayanand himself answer it: “I hold the Vedas—the ' 
God-given Sanhita portion, repository of science and ~ 
Dharma—to be free from all errors and an authority 
unto themselves.” In the face of such strong testimony 
= no one can be allowed to play with the word Veda 
according to one’s own fancy. Professor Mukerji ad- 
f t mits that Dayanand was the enunciator of these prin- 
ciples. Hence we must read his meanings into the 
technical words and phrases that occur in the princi- 
ples enunciated by him. We have no right to read our 
l bwn individual ideas into them. You have a right to 
poor the principles if they accord with your reason 
‘but you have no right to so distort their meaning as 
to make them follow you. Any other mode of inter- 
preting the technicalities of the principles enunciated 
_ by a man is, it is submitted, nothing short of intellec- 
tual dishonesty. The second principle of the Arya 
Samaj enunciates that God is Just and Merciful. Now 
what shall we say of a man who interprets them to 
‘ mean that God is Just because He never does injus- 
_ tice and He is Merciful because He forgives our sins 
and undoes what we have done. So long asthe Satyarth 
- Prakash exists I shall call him a very bold interpreter 
i indeed of Dayanand and his enunciated principles. 


As regards the other two doctrines we believe in 


_ them because the Word of God ordains them. Says 
the Yajur Veda :— 


à aa srw faai zararga atara | atad 
faimai aacaerfaat Hla F N e ll qo Ho LEI Ho Bs ll 
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of Souls. As for the the doctrine of Eternity of God, Soul 
and Matter the Rig Veda ordains :— 


ETT BT Baa Gar TA aaa | e 
Pera SAA AAA MAART || ALO Ho RI To RE Fo Ro | 


Nor do we fight shy of being told that we are— 
some fof us at any rate—influenced by Dayanand’s 
arguments in favour of these doctrines. The strongest 
and most impressive personalities project their own 
broad shadow upon their times and masterminds have 
always ‘ waved the sceptre over their kind.’ I submit, 
however, that excepting the apothecary’s apprentices 
amongst us, we follow Dayanand not blindly but intelli- 
gently. 

For the benefit of those, however, who insist that all 
the beliefs of an Arya Samajist must be shown as formulated 
in so many words in the principles of the Arya Samaj I 
am tempted to recall Dr. Gorge’s definition of a princi- 
ple—* À principle is a fundamental truth or general 
statement usually including many smaller ones: it is 
often an abstruse idea, and is employed as a basis of 
deductive inference.” 

With these few remarks on the first part of Pro- 
fessor Mukerii’s article I come now to his criticism of 
Dayanands’ arguments. 

Professor Mukerji supposes that the VIIth Chapter 
of the Satyarth Prakash contains four arguments in favour 
of the doctrine of infallibility of the Vedas. The firstis 
| said to be this :— 

A (1) “ The Vedas are books revealed by God. They 
me- themselves claim to be revealed ; for instance the Atharva 
Veda says :-- 

« Who is that Great Being, who revealed the Rig 
Veda, Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and the Atharva Veda ? 
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_He is the Supreme Spirit, who created the Universe 
and sustains it.’ Again says the Yajur Veda: “ Phe 
- Great Ruler of the Universe, who is Self-existent, All- ze 
, pervading, Holy, Eternal and Formless, has been eter- 
‘pally instructing his subjects—the immortal souls—in 

_ all kinds of knowledge, for their good, through ths 
Veda.” l 

Now this is taken verbatim from page 267 of Dr. 
Chiranjiva’s English Translation. And Professor Mukerji 

_ is right when he says that this argument involves a Petitio 

T Principii Dr. Chiranjiva has created a Pelitio Principii 

Bk g$ Y i where there was none. The original of Swami - Daya- 

|) ee _ nand runs thus :— 


‘6 CEAN ~ S A A ao 
az HAT A eat RI AA AAA = Il 
AEREA ANAI AZÅENI URIA | MIAT Ta MATA- 
adege FAA | a afe waa: fata a: | Haze 
o lo Yo | AAT 2B I ago 2 l Ho Ro N 
fae WAKA A We, Agia, MIRAT Bic Www 
os x A ` `a . ~ ~ 
wate fe ag Alaa eas? FAA (SUT) TI Wa Al SNA i 
RTH TIT AT TEI È AT IAAT È A 
CAATYAAATAA SAT SALA SRIATTISA: VAST Il 
ago Wo Yo l Ao S il 


Sl CAGE, WASNT, UE, HAAA, AURIT TaT È 
ae AA ART IST H weri aaa QATIR az 
ga aa (Aaa BI SII Arar Fl” Garo gr 2??? UAN 
aaa: Il 
is. Translated into English the passage will run 
= as follows :— i 
j Having written thus briefly on God we.now write 
_ on the Veda. 


« What Deva is that Supreme Soul who has revealed 
Rig Veda, the “Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and 
ne At arya Veda? Its answer—He who is sustaining 


ul Kangri aves th ridwar Gron db US 
meating + em t CHE Sulpicii Soul. (Here 


J5 TFA. O. -a 
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follows the Yajur Veda Mantra and is in its turn fol- 
lowed by its translation). He who is the Self-existent, 
Omnipresent, Holy, Eternal, Incorporeal Lord of All 
(even He) preaches truly and according to practice all 
sciences through the Vedas, for the “good of His eternal 
-—-gubject—the soul.” 


It will thus be evident that Swami Dayanand 
nowhere says that this is an argument in favour of the 
infallibility of the Vedas. He simply reproduces from 
; the Vedas what they claim to be. With this claim 
É before him he proceeds further on to deal with their 
eternity and infallibility and tries to prove that the 
pleading of the Vedas is true and correct. 3 


3 The second argument culled by Professor Mukerji 
T from the same chapter of ‘the Light of Truth’ is 
3 translated by Dr. Chiranjiva on page 273 of his transla- 
tion. On page 216 of his Satyarth Prakash (8th edi- 
tion) Swami Dayanand thus delivers himself on the 
: eternity of the Vedas :— 


“(@.—Are the Vedas eternal or non-eternal ? 


A.—They are eternal, for, God being eternal, His 
attributes of omniscience etcetra are also 
eternal. The nature, attributes and character 
also of an eternal substance are eternal and 
those of non-eternal things are non-eternal. ` 

(.—Is this bcok also eternal. 

A.—No, for it is composed of paperand ink. How 
can that be eternal? But the words, the 
ideas they express and the relationship 
between the words and what they express 
are all eternal. 


@.—Eut God might have given knowledge to 
those Rishis and with the help of that 
knowledge they might have composed the 


Vedas. 


4 
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aaia A.—-There can be no ideas without words.” 


And here follows the passage quoted in full by 
Professor Mukerji. It is clear that what Swami Dayanand is 
_ trying to prove here is that the Vedas are eternal and not 
that they are infallible. And the argument he adame. 
‚in support of this contention is that there can be no ideas 
_ without words. In other words, that man was born with 
a language revealed to him. Max Muller has said the 
same thing in his lectures on ‘the Science of Language,’ 


Says he :—“ How can sound express thought? 
How did roots become the signs of general ideas? 
.How was the abstract idea of measuring expressed by 


ma, the idea of thinking, by man? How did ga come 


| 
“to mean going, stha standing sad sitting, da giving, 
mar dying, char walking, kar doing? I shall try to 
answer as briefly as possible. They ars phonetic types, 
‘produced by a power inherent in human nature. They 
exist, as Plato would say, by nature, though with Plato 
we should add that when we say, by nature, we mean 
by the hand of God.” This is the chief force of Daya- 
-nand’s passage relied upon by Professor Mukerji if we 
‘read it with reference to the context and with reference to 
the line “‘ There can be no ideas without words’ left out 
by Professor Mukerji. It is only incidentally that he 
remarks that the laws of language exhibited in the Vedas 
cannot be of man’s making. ‘hey are so perfect, they 
are so exquisite. But even if we take these words by 
themselves they are not bad argument. All that Professor 
Mukerji has to say against it is that “ we are notin a posi- 
tion to use or to be convinced by an argument like this.” 
It may be allowed that all of us connot he convinced by © 
this argument but it cannot be allowed that we are not 
: ina position to use it because being finite we cannot 


judge whether any scripture does or does not contain 
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the degree or variety of knowledge entitling it to Divine 
authorship.” For though a man shall be convinced of the 
truth of this argument only in proportion to his insight 
into the science of language everyone can use it as an 
argument. Ifa study of the book of Nature can autho- 
rizə us to infer an All-Mighty and an All-Intelligent 
Maker what is there to deter us from forming an opinion 
of Divine authorship after diving as deep as we can in the 
subject matter of a book which claims to be revealed ? One 
might as well argue that finite man has no business to 
believe in any such thing as infinity. 


ee  — 


In criticising the second part of the argument which 
Says that man is incapable of gaining any knowledge for 
himself by the unaided exercise of his powers, Professor 
Mukerji remarks that “ if God, by an act of miracle reveal- 
ed the Vedas to our first ancestors, He must similarly 
reveal them to cach human being ever after, for what is 
miraculously received by one cannot be naturally imparted ` 
to another.” This criticism is not quite clear. In the first 
place the way in which God revealed the Vedas to the four 
Rishis is not miraculous. It is an easily conceivable 
natural process. Andinthe second place it is not a fact that 
what is received by man in an uncommon way—for there 
is no such thing as miracle—cannot be imparted by him in 
the common way. Many must have seen and observed that 
hypnotised souls impart easily to a whole audience what 
they receive from the hypnotist. i 
If it be argued that the first man was born without i 
parents and needed a teacher as all of us do now—even though i 
we are born of parents—and that God alone could be that i 
teacher and the Vedas alone what He taught—being the old- |; 
est book extant, Professor Mukerji retorts by saying that 
these are unverified and unverifiable assumptions and 
opposed to facts. Hebrings in the evolution theory to dis- 
prove the first appearance of man on earth without parents. 
It is not quite clear, however, as to how the Evolution theory 
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claimed to have disproved it. Nor does he touch that 
question. 


With regard to the Vedas Professor Mukerji says that 
the fact of the Vedas being the oldest books extant in the_. 
library of the world is not sufficient to prove that they are 
coeval with the first definite appearance of man on. ea) 
Quite so; but what is the presumption, pray ? If the Vedais 
found to exist at every step of our inquiry into activity 
however back we may push our searches into the past and 
if all attempts to assign a time and date to its appearance 
have so far proved a failure, the strong presumption surely 
is that they are coeval with the appearance of man. And 
unless you can rebut the presumption wisdom dictates that 
we should hold fast to it. The necessity of revelation hav- 
ing been established, it being certain that it must beas oldas 
the creation of man and it being a fact that the Veda, which 
itself claims to be a revealed book, is the oldest book extant 
there can be no escape from believing the Vedas in what 
they say about themselves. Such a strong presumption 
having been raised in their favour you must adduce very 
strong evidence indeed to throw doubt on their veracity. 
More so when they fulfill all other tests of a revelation. 


The criticism of the third argument is also based 
upon acareless translation of the original passage. Dr. 
Chiranjiva’s rendering is not correct. ‘The original of 
Swami Dayanand runs thus :— 


(aa) aq ŻALE È NARA AET Taw FAT ATM? 

(saz) Rat fac qa, aiaa., we YU AA 
aata, nanet, zaa wie yua è Aà aa gan Ñ 
Jat à aT, HH, CAT A AEA TAA ai az Sar Ha HA 
adi ait faa A afima saa san ait R ST AIKAI 
ai saree È flee qua a el ae adm | Har fat ar 
faaa ara aar Ra gaa ž arfeactea ala air afaqiaa at 
ag patie, Sar qaz è git AGI Gena TAT è aar R 
toa alee, FIT Hit Ara a sage fia A da ae 
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GUA GAR al FHT St Tals warm Haat a wes 
VARA R CIV È aug A Tl Ta IRT HA | Bea aaa 
HUA Rie gah afi Taal eas AEA IAA wie Hera H 
gatu HATTA HC Aar agure A FT Aa I 
>. Page 113 Hindi Satyarth Prakash, 8thedition. 
Translated into English the passage will read as follows :— 


().— What is the proof that the Vedas are made by 
God and not by others ? 


A.—That book and no other is made by God the sub- 
ject matter of which is in accord with the 
attributes, character and nature of the Lord 
who is Holy, Omniscient, of hallowed nature, 
character and attributes, Just and Merciful, 
etcetra, and which contains nothing against 
the Order of Nature, the perception and other 
pramanas, (viz., inference, assimilation, verbal 
authority, implication, impossibility, lack of 
being perceived and human tradition—vwriter), 
the conduct of the Aptis and of a sanctified 
soul. : 

That book which expounds knowledge free from all 
error and delusion, as God’s knowledge 
is the Word of God, and that book is God’s 
which expounds God, the wniverse—effect and 
cause—and soul. as He is and as He has fixed 
the Order of Nature. 

The Vedas are such as are not against the percep- 
tion and other pramanas and the nature of a 
pure soul. The Bible and the Koran aro not 
such. This will be fully set forth in the dis- 
cussion of the Bible and the Koran in Chapters 
13th and 14th. 


On a careful analysis of the passage it will be found 
to contain the following tests of revelation :— 
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(1). The subject matter of it should accord with 
the attributes, character and nature of its 
alleged author—God. In other words, the 
work must be a true reflection of an All- “| 
intelligent, Just, Merciful and Holy Author._ i 
This test presupposes that we havea neiion ~~ 
of an Omniscient Intelligence implanted in 
human ‘nature. And as will be evident 
from his writings Swami Dayanand did 
believe in the teleological argument. 
(2). It must contain nothing against logical 
. canons. 
aa (3). It mustnot contain anything against the Order 
>< of Nature. 


(4). It must not conflict with the conduct of the 
Aptas and sanctified souls. 
(5). It must be free from all errors of whatever 


kind whatsoever for the alleged author being 
God, no error of any kind is possible. 

(6). It must treat of creation as effect and cause, L.C., 

; as Creation and Matteras we find it or as 
God has made; and 

(7). It must treat of soul according to what we 
know of it from the part played by it in 
this universe. Swami Dayanand believed 
that soul has knowledge though unaided it 
cannot progress. For we may deny every- 
thing but we cannot deny the existence of 
knowledge. Denial of everything would 
itself imply the existence of knowledge in 
the Soul. 


Mi is in translating the sixth and seventh tests that Dr. 
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nature as fixed by God. So that Dayanand’s test simply 


comes to this that that book is revealed which deals with the 
universe and its cause matter in terms which do not con- 
flict from the little that we can glean regarding them from 
a careful study of this God—made universe. Similarly it 
must treat of the soul in terms which do not belie the notions 
that we can entertain of it from the part that it plays in the 
universe. And surely the universe and its immutable laws 
and the part played by every soul in it do lead a thinker to 
draw certain conclusions regarding the universe, its Maker 
and the soul. The very fact that Swami Dayanand has 
elsewhere proposed it as a test of revelation that the book 
which claims to be revealed must give a description of God, 


“Soul and Matter with their relations to one another suffi- 


cient for the guidance of man in forming a correct notion of 


‘them, is sufficient proof that he has been mistranslated by 
the translator. Swami Dayanand admits that there is innate 


knowledge or natural reason—whatever you callit—in man 
but he persistently denies that man can learn anything worth 
the name of Vidya or science through it, taken by itself. 
He says explicitly on page 13 of his Introduction to the 
commentary of the Vedas (2nd edition) that man can achieve 
as little by this innate knowledge as the eye in the field of 
sight unless the mind is with the eye. Innate knowledge in 
man without God’s knowledge is as helpless as the eye 
without the mind. 

One word more before I take leave of Professor Mukerji’s 
criticism of Swami Dayanand’sarguments on the infallibility 
ofthe Vedas. He seemsto be under the erroneous impression 
that the arguments adduced by Dayanand are “ his own ” 
and hence they appeal so much toan Arya Samajist. This 
is, however, incorrect. : 


The most famous propounders of the Six Schools of 
Hindu Philosophy had already said what Swami Dayanand 
reiterates. Kapila says in hisSankhya that the Vedas have a 
self-proving authority since “ they manifest their own in- 
herent power.” Sankhya Darshana, V. 51. According ta 
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the Purva Mimansa, the Veda is maintained to be primeval 
andsuper-human. Purva Mimansa, I, 1-18. The Vedantathus 
expresses itself on the authority of the Vedas. ‘ Brahma ig 
the source of the great Shastra consisting of the Rig Veda, 
etc. Now sucha Shastra possessed of the qualities of an 
Omniscient Being, could not have originated from any 
other than an Omniscient Being? Vedanta Darshana, I, 1-3. 
According to Nyaya the eternity of the Vedas consists in the 
unbroken continuity of their tradition, study and applica- 
tion. Nyaya Darshana, IT, 1-67. According to the Vaisheshika 
School the Vedas are uttered by Himand their authority 
is proved, first, by their extent and subject matter and 
secondly by their unanimous reception by great men. 
Vaisheshika, I, 3. 

(For a detailed discussion the reader is referred to 
the Handbook of the Arya Samaj by Pi. Vishan Lal, 
M. A., pp. 36—58). 

Let us come now to the doctrine of Transmigration 
of Souls. “ It is fruitless,’ say Stewart and Tait in their 
‘The Unseen Universe,’ “to expect that science should throw 
any light upon the greatest of all mysteries—the origin of 
evil.” Greg writes in his ‘ The Enigmas of Life’ that 
‘The origin and mystery of evil, its whence and its why, 
has always been the curse of the sincerest and profoundest 
thinkers—the insoluble problems of humanity.’ ‘ We 
cannot solve the terrible problem which the evil of the 
world everywhere presents ”—Credentials of Science. “ The 
real mystery is, not that evil should never have an end, but 
that it should ever have had abeginning”—Cardinal Newman 
in his‘ A Grammar of Assent.’ This is the strain in which 
occidental thinkers deliver themselves in dealing with this 
< one insoluble riddle of all metaphysics and all theology.’ 
The Hindus, however, in the beautiful language of a learned 


writer, as if by instinct, recognized that the origin of evil 


was to be sought in man himself. The gods do not send 
down evil upon us ; they are not malignant powers. Man 
prings evil upon himself and he does it by his actions and 
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thoughts. We think evil and the evil takes root in 
the shape of pain; we do evil- and that evil recoils 
Upon us in the shape of pain. The pain is not confined to 
nr corporeal existence only ; it should not be deemed that 
wètan put on end to it by destroying our body. Iam not my 
body. Iam different from it, consequently the destruction 
of the body does not entail the destruction of myself. Nay, 


ko 


the destruction of the body before its timeis an act of sin, 
-and this sin must be atoned for by a subsequent life of un- 
happiness. The idea was, as man sows so he must reap, 
and the sorrow and misery thet he has to undergo is but 
the fruit of his own actions. This doctrine taken with 


that of the immortality of the soul naturally leads to the 
theory of transmigration of souls. The effect of one’s deeds 
is not exhausted in one life, so he has to be born again and 
again according to his desert as a member of a superior 


oran inferior order of creation, till by a long course of vir- 
tuous lifeand action he attains Mukti. These simple strains 
sum up the whole doctrine and itis the contention of Indian 
philosophers, as of Dayanand, that this is a sufficient 
explanation of the evil and the misery and the iniquities of 
our world. ‘Unless a man completely mends himself and 
his ways, he continues to sink deeper and deeper into the 
slough of iniquity.’ For the done can never be undone, the 
“tobe” is not synonymous with the “ not to be.” Professor 
Mukerji thinks, however, that the proposition that every 

= man reaps the fruit of his own action is wrong since in 
his opinion, we often reap the fruits of other man’s actions 
as also of natural causes. Philosophically speaking it is 
an impossibility that we should ever reap the fruits of 
Other man’s actions. We can neither be happy (Sukhi) nor 
‘unhappy (Dukhi)—and these are the only two fruits of all 
actions—unless we have a mental creation of our own mind. 
So that ultimately itis our own action—the action of our 
Mind—that brings us pleasure and pain. Again, if the 
effect of a man’s action were universal it could have been 


ail allo dd A MCG ARN NDES SAIF Nhat we 


_because we cannot be convinced that he is always absolutely 


would be no necessity for us to know what we are being 
punished for. It then becomes a superfluity. And we 
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suffer from what others do. The very fact that we ang 
not they are effected by a man’s action calls for an ey. 
planation. The explanation of Hindu Philosophy is that 
we must have done some act of omission or commission to. # 
deserve to be affected by that man’s action. The expla 
‘tion of Professor Mukerji can, perhaps be, that it is a A 
of chance—and this is equivalent to no explanation. As for F 
natural causes they operate according to natural laws and — 
we cannot be affected by these laws of Nature or God 
unless we have done something to court their operation. 


- Upon the argument of the justice ‘of God, the learned 
professor delivers himself thus :—“The very fact that we have 
‘no remembrance of our past lives, of the actions, for which 
we are supposed to suffer in this, puts such an explanation 
out of court. We cannot reconcile it with our notions of 
justice that‘ a man should be punished without being 
told what he is punished for. In fact it would be an 
‘abuse of terms to call it punishment at all.” When 
God is the punisher all talk about past remembrance and 
punishment is out of court. It is precious nonsense to 
extend the analogy of a worldly punisher and his court pro- 
cedure to God and His court. The objector conveniently 
forgets that we stand in need of being reminded of our fault 
When we are punished by some earthly being simply 


just and above all errors of omission or commission, acci- 
dental or otherwise. If we could be sure of that, there 


actually find it in the world that we are careless of ally 


inquiries into our faults in proportion to our faith in the 


justice and impartiality of our punisher. To quote a personal 


instance whenever Professor Mukerji deducted any marks 


in my philosophy papers it never occurred to me that I 


might have lost these marks for nothing. This being so 


where i is the necessity of our remembering the faults for 


wien we are being poni nga for mion God Himself is the 
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Punisher. Surely humanity has a better faith in God and 
His absolute justice and impartiality and in the fact that He 
isaboveall errors. Moreover when did forgetfulness nullify 
a fact. We remember not many things that we actually 
lid in our childhood. And if their effects come upon us in 
vur youth are we to conclude that we never did those 
things? The blunders of youth are the regrets of old age 
though we do not remember them. How absurd is it then 
A wee that we should recollect what we did in our past 

ives ! 


P DRA ` 


This brings me to Professor Mukerji’s criticism of 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter. He seems to have 
admitted by implication the eternity of soul for he nowhere 
attempts to criticise it and evidently the eternity of soul is 
not a limitation on the omnipotence or omniscience of God. 
The eternity of matter, however, is. I have already 
exceeded the limits of an article and hence I will adopt 
the briefest method of criticism. I will categorically sum 
up the arguments given against the doctrine of eternity of 
matter and note down side by side my criticism of them. 

To begin then, Professor Mukerji gives the following 
arguments against the eternity of matter :— 


(1). It is incompatible with a belief in the omni- 
potence of God for if He cannot create matter 
and do with itas He pleases His power is as 
much limited as that of man——No, it is not. 
Creation is inconceivable. The cardinal 
principle of sound philosophy is formation. 
And omnipotence of God does not suffer 
if itis said that He cannot do the incon- 


ceivable. 


(2). Man’s power over matter is limited because 
he cannot create or destroy matter and 
because he cannot change its properties—— 
Man is by his very nature a limited being 


aud not because of his inability to do this or 
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that. These are only proofs of his beiv= 
finite and limited. “A thing without pr 
perties is an absurdity, neither imaginab! ~ 
in reason nor experienced in nature” Dros” 
bach. Change of property means destru 
tion which is impossible. Hence no boğ 
be he All-Power can do it. _ 

(3). Matter is eternal and independent of Goq— 
We do believe matter to be eternal but we 
do not believe it to be independent of God. 
Eternity does not imply independence 
unless all other things are equal. The subtle 
is the atma of the coarse and we hold that 
God pervades matter. 


(4). If God has not created matter or its properties 
how can we be sure that all its properties 
are necessarily known to him? The proper- 
ties are necessarily known to Him because 
He is All-Pervading. The argument applies 
only to man who is not all-prevading. 


(5). The clay and the wheel are indeed necessary 
for the potter, but that only because his 
powers are so limited—If it is once admit- : 
ted that the world is an effect there is no — 
escape possible from the Tarkika view. 
There is a necessity of three causes for every- 
thing, viz., the Samavayikarana (the inher- 
ent cause), the Asamavayikarana (the non- 
inherent cause), and the Nimittakarana (the 
efficient cause). Every effect has these three 
causes. There is no question of limitation 
or no limitation here. 


iey (6). The maxim “ exnihilio nihil fit” means when 
+H rightly interpreted that < whatever has a 
ae i beginning in time must have a cause other 
at than itself to produce it.” Nowif we con- 
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ceive God to be the sole cause of the uni- 

verse how can we be accused of disregarding 

this maxim? God is surely not nothing ” 
—even if your interpretation of the maxim 
be taken as correct, it does not follow that 
the < itself’ should ever have been “ not-it- 
self.” In other words though the other 
cause is required the inherent cause the 
thing itself must have existed before it comes 
to havea beginning. For something cannot 
come out of nothing. For if nothing can 
produce something “ there are two kinds of 
nolhing : the one the ordinary nothing and 

the other that peculiar nothing which pro- 
duces something. Now whatever has many 

kinds is not nothing but something. Or 

something can only arise out of something. 

The reverse of it is simply inconceivable.” 

—Pt. Gurudatta. God is surely not 

‘nothing’ but He cannot be the inherent 
cause or the data of the universe. For every 

particular effect a peculiar arrangement of 

materials is necessary, and this arrangement 

implies an arranger and this arranger plus 

the materials is the causal group that con- 

stitutes an effect. The materials are the data 

and must be co-existent with the arranger— 

the eflicient cause. 


(7). It is impossible for man only to produce any- 


thing without a material cause and that 
only because man isa limited being. —This 
implies that if All Power be given to an 
agency it can produce an effect without 
the inherent cause or the material cause. 
Now this has been proved to be inconceiv- 


able. 
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I may add that I did not choose to adopt Professor 
Mukerji’s method or I would have dismissed with greater 
success, his whole criticism of the doctrine of the eternity 
of matter with the remark which he made in dealing with 
the ‘question of the first appearance of man on earth. I could 
have easily said that “ at this time of day it would be vain. 
to deny, the law of the conservation of Matter and Energy 
and to talk of the universe as a creation when science has 
proved it beyond the shadow all doubt to be a formation 
only.” 

I hope I have made it clear that so far as our know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no escape from a belief in the 
doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls and the Eternity of 
God, Soul and Matter. Ofcourse I am open to correction. 
But tomy mind faith in the doctrine of Transmigration 
of Souls isa logical consequence froma faith in a God—Just 
and Merciful. And if we once allow that matter is created 
and is brought into existence from nothing we let loose upon 
ourselves the box of Pandora. The age of ‘miracles’ will 
return back to work its ruin with all the zeal of a successful 
combatant. We know that this world is ever changing. 
“ Whilst we walk upon the ruins of the past, a sad feeling 
of insecurity comes over us, and that feeling is by no means 
iminished when we arrive at home. If we return to our 
iends, we can hardly speak to them before they bid us 
‘ewell. We see them for a few moments, and in a few 
oments more their countenances are changed, and they 
are sent away. It matters not how near and dear they 
are. The ties which bind us together are never too close to 
be parted, or too strong to be broken. And if everything 
which comes under our notice has endured for so short a 
time, and in so short a time will be no more, we can not say 


= that we receive the least assurance by thinking on ourselves. 


When a few more friends have left, a few more hopes deceiv- 


7 E ed, and a few more changes mocked us, ‘ we shall be brought 
to the grave, and shall remain in the tomb, the clods of the 


shall be sweet unto us, and every man shall follow 
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j us, as) i there are innumerable before us.’ And when we tare 
i gone , 1, urselves, even our memories will not stay behind us 


| 

long.: i 

a PY 

/ Loui A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer where we 
. lie, Yer Vhen we came here, and when we went away ; but even 


“Staftiiet Will soon refuse to bear us regard ; ‘ time’s effacing 
fingers’ will be busy on its surface and at length will 
wear it smooth, and then the stone itself will sink or crum- 
ble and the wanderer of another age will pass, without a 
single call upon his sympathy, over our unheeded graves.” 
In such a state of insecurity and sadness, despondency and 
dejection a God of whom we can always be sure as to what 
He is about and who governs us with laws immutable and 
fixed is our one solace, our one hope. And this last hope of 
mankind shall be lost for ever if He too is to be replaced 
by a God whose All-Mightiness lies in making oil and 
water mix or in creating a round cube. What is truth 
today may turn into untruth to-morrow and what is virtue 
to-day may by a fiat of His will be vice hereafter. Who 
will, then, enable us to steer clear of the fog ON ignorance 
and arrive at the goal of bliss ? 
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The writer of the book under review is well qualified 
to give an opinion on the subject with which this book 
deals. He is aretired member of the Indian Civil Service. 
In this book, along with many good suggestions and im- 
portant hints, we find a good many interesting and instruc- 
tive personal anecdotes of the author. Some of the ideas, 
expressed by the author, are such, that very few of the 
Anglo-Indians would agree with them. As regards the past 
of the Aryan nation, the author is one with European Ori- 
entalists. Yet to his credit, it must be said that he has dealt 
with the whole subject very sympathetically. The book 
is a readable production, though there are many a point on 
which we must express our explicit ‘disagreement with 
Mr. D. A. Wilson. For instance, we can not but challenge 
his opinion, when he tells us, that “ so much did the Aryans 
resemble ourselves that gambling and drinking were their 
chief amusements.” Well may he speak for“ ourselves,” but 
to drag the ancient Aryans is the extreme case of un- 
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‘THE NEGLECTED EMPEROR PORT’ (SRI KRISHNA | 
J DEVA RAYA) 
; BY 
G. Hari Sarvotlama Rao, M.A.,(Jyotishmali Press, Madras ), 
i Price 8 As. 
t We have already adverted to the healthy change of 
= focus that is observable throughout India—the change of 
E mental focus that leads many to appreciatively peep and dig 
eae! into indPoesows tideratayeator Chie@ionQuiglizehbeastaiadiontsaths of 


us, aff e vernaculars are looking up and it is well. They: 
gon’ rr everywhere this leads to a new vital interest in- 
Jone or Of all Indian Vernaculars, our great heritage 

athe -the language-of the immortal Vedas. In the above 
lie, ri ¿n Madras we have Mr. Hari Sarvottama Rao, M. A., 
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mulyada was no other than the Emperor Krishna Dev Raya 
who DY. his imperial patronage did so much to advance 
Telugu literature. It has been very ably pointed out by quot- 
ing actual examples how the ideas, language and style ‘all 
point to the poem having been written by the king-poet. 
The avowed aim of the author is “ to stimulate the study of 
Vernacular Classics in young men who have had the bene- 
fit of English Education ” a very noble aim. The 
author in short tries to pitch a forcible pointer to direct his 
Telugu. English educated brethren to seek the “ ample 
store of pleasant knowledge ” hidden in their own despised 
mother-tongue. Telugu readers will appreciate the able 
treatment of the subject and all Indians will, we hope, learn 
to cure themselves of the folly of failing to recognise their 
own poets and prophets, seers and sages simply because they 
are their own. 


E AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF THE BHAGVAT 
7 GITA. 
BY 
C. V. Narasuga Row Sahib, B. A., B. L. 


The Bhagvat Gita is one or those oceans of philosophi- 
cal and moral and spiritual treasure, that will never be ex- 
hausted of its pearls of priceless wisdom, whatever the num- 
ber of learners and aspirants that plunge into its depths in 
search of the above truths. Day by day the literature on 
this is rightly increasing and new local or world-wide 
applications of its ancient immutable truthsare being dis- 
covered therein and published by all kinds of reformers and 
religionists. The above are words that have found much 
fayour ọn the Madras side both the English educated 
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S 
as well as with the orthodox. The Introduc AS a 


covering ‘about 250 pages Octavo gives usa series Ory stuć 
essays, on the Ontolog gy, Cosmogony, Teaching, studior! 
Ethics and Philosophy of the Gita. Each ofReligic® &€ Us 
divided into suitable sub-sections. The heading: these evel 
give ‘the main thesis to be proved and in each. of thpef 
thesis is established by quotations in original 2ase D 
Gita. The Epitome of the Bhagvat Gita sets forth the 
_ fundamental doctrines of that great work in a very reai- 
able and interesting form. We are sure the book will 
befound useful by the reading g public as giving glimpses of 
a subject of perennial interest. 
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boolfere ALMOST WITHERED UP VERNACULARS! 


a tee 


N radian Jogee (mind you, not a Yogee), was once 
A asked why he did not use his limbs like other people 
to perform the usual work. The luminous reply 

was, “ Why, you fools, don’t you see that my limbs are. 
Withered up and cannot be used ?” It was vain to ask him 

again why he at!owed them to be so far withered up. as. to 

be quite uscless. We, Indians, shall soon find oursel yes 
iin the position of this Jogee in regard to almost everything 

iif we do not pause, reflect, take heed, and reform our. men; 

matters and neihods. Take any subject—say the cons 

dition of our vernaculars. If any sympathetic, generous: 

lhearted, high-souled gentleman from other lands were..to 

wisit us and observing the wretched condition of our. ver- 
maculars (as of everything else) were to ask why these ; 
were neglected end no steps were taken, to use them as the 
medium of instruction in all the educational institutions” 
of this country our answer would be very similar to that 

of the Jogee :— 


“ Why, what a fool you seem to be to ask such a ques: 
Siion at all ; have you no eyes to see that our vernaculars are 
juite unfit to be used asthe medium of instruction ; and 
=lherefore we do not use them for the purpose.” Of course, 
~ere too, it is uscless to argue with superior wisdom and 
ask why they have been left in that low condition. 


We Indians have been defying Common Sense with 
Hiire results and lamentable consequences following such 
-m unnatural course. Our superior wisdom like that of the 

Mdian Jogee is so great that it sees folly in Common 
Sense, it laughs at simple natural and rational as well as 
eonomic methods of work, and it delights in costly | arti- 


cialand wasteful schemes. What, for instance, can be 
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more natural, rational and beneficial than the usp. 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction in « | 
cational institutions? But we do not like it. Top?! S 


our vernaculars by using them in educating our a an 
is ruinous forsooth ! evel gA 
The lot of the Indian student is hard, very parbel fers 


very hard, and what is worse, it is being made haréer still. 
The average age at which an English educated Indian dies 
is not far above 35. Of this short span of his life, the largest 
and the best portion is taken up with mastering thoroughly 
one of the most difficult of foreign languages. His best 
energies have to be given toa thorough study of English 
Spelling, Grammar and Literature, of which the first two 
are most fantastic and exacting while the third is most be 
wildering. More than twelve of the most precious years of 
the Indian pupil have to be spent over mastering Englisi 
alone and thus the time left for learning more important 
branches of study such as Theoretical and Practical Courses 
n all: the Sciences, cte., is necessarily most insufficient, 
while indigenous Languages, Literature, Culture, etc., have 
to be left to take care of themselves! Our kindly Univer- 
sities have out- -Macauleyed Lord Macauley ! He had no 
love for Indian Lamina Literature, Culture, etc., and 
they have love only for English, for they seem to think į 


that an Indian student is born and lives solely for A 


English ; such heavy courses in English they appoint year 
by year—and still they want to make the burden heavier! 
Having already appointed too many books, too many sub- 
jects and too many distractions for one year and finding 
that the quality of students is notimproving ; they seem to 
think that a few more text-books added to the already tire- 
some. English course would give them better results ! Vain 
hope, alas! Poor Indian Student! Is there any one who 
takes pity upon you?- And how many there are who É 
speak ill of you—that you lack originality, that you are 
wanting in this virtue and that ; and so on? | f 

_. How should we lighten. this burden and yet preserye | 

Jia thatis fit tobe preserved in our Ancient Culture? — 
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Inchat ac the Indian youth through the medium of his 


Sh0 jg , § uar with just a working knowledge of English 
the ee can be acquired in a few half-years by improved 
-MA practical methods). How are weto proceed 
boo ee W E ee. begin again to use our vernaculars as 
vor sught to be used. We should give them the place 
of horiaur in our schools, colleges, and everywhere. First 
make them the medium of instruction in our high schools. 
This can be done at once without much delay. The Matri- 
culation or Entrance and School Final Courses can even now 
be taught in the Vernacular. The F. A. or Intermediate 
Courses can also be made available in the Vernaculars in 


One year. Then the B. A.in two years. Then the B. Sc., 
B. I., B. M., B. E., etc., Courses in due time. What is 
wanted is iron willand love for our Vernaculars. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF TAE BIBLE. 

“ The doctrines of Christianity have in every age been 
largely accomimodated to the philosophy which happened 
to be prevalent, and the Christianity of our day has borrow- 
ed a considerable part of its colour and flavotr from senti- 
mental Deism.”—J. S. Mill. 

The Rev. W. S. Urquhart, M. A., contributes a very 
interesting paper on the scientific study of the Bible to the 
December Number of “ Young Men of India.” It isan 
earnest appeal to the so-called orthodox party among Chris- 
tians to abandon the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Says 
he: “ There are many discrepancies in the Old Testament 
History...... In the New Testament even there are verbal 
differences regarding our Lord’s teaching. The Lord’s © 
Prayeris variously reported, and surely if exact verbal 
accuracy had been of importance anywhere, it would have 
been important here.” Exactly so. The account given in 
the Gospels of the geneology, birth, life, works, miracles, . 
and death of Jesus is all so hazy and contradictory that no — 
Sincere reader of the Bible can consistently hold the doctrine 
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of verbal inspiration regarding even the New Tesi E.. | 
And the writer truly observes :—‘t Those who have hof C 
doctrine of verbal inspiration have not been the truest (N er A 
of Christianity. They have been responsible for the teol 7 
ticism of many and for the divorce between religiO\ nef / 
science.” He thinks that such free-thinkers as Brad) Sh~* 
and Ingirsoll were driven out of the fold of Christianity 

by this same doctrine. Although this is true in a great 
measure, itis not the who‘e truth. For, the many dogmas 
about the divinity of Jesus, the trinity, satan, original sin =< 
and the novel scheme of redemption, vicarious punishment, 

hell and heaven, a fore doomed majority and a favoured 
minority, etc., etc., upon which later developments of Chris- 


tianity have insisted as being as much essential to that creed 
as the doctrine of verbal inspiration, have also been respon- 
sible for the “ manufacture of agnosticism, free-thought, 
livorce between religion and science,” etc. Thus even if 
bristians were to give up that doctrine these dogmas will 
ymntinue to do the work of manufacturing free thought, etc. 
yf course it might be contended that these dogmas have been 
bequeathed to Christianity by that doctrine and that 
they will stand or fall with it. This may be true in theory. 
Practically, however, as far as the current creed of Chris- 
tianity is concerned. the dogmas and the doctrine are 
together responsible for lowering Christianity in the eyes 
of all thoughtful persons with whom reason and logic 
carry more weight than mere blind faith. True friends 
of Christianity will have to purge it of all such non-essen- 
tial growths which have only tended to multiply sects and 
strifes unnecessarily among mankind. Thus the task before i 
the “forward” reform party among Christians is as 
difficult as itis noble. The writer has done a great service 
to the cause of Truth by setting the ball rolling. The Bible 


cannot be defended against the criticisms of such men as 
Huxley, Voltaire, and Ingersoll. They must be met on , 
heir own ground—Science. The present writer has taken 
first step in that direction. And we hope that every 
yeral thinker, Christian or Non-Christian, will wel- 
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tig The second reason why | Christians should give up 
cl Mehat dostrine, as stated by the writer is rather queer. Says 
4 s cs . . . . 

tj he * “ further the theory of verbal inspiration is a pagan 

) nee f E 

2 moa Na Christian idea.” And so true Christians, he 
/ . : . . . 

g anrgues ought to give it up asit is foreign to that creed. 

Zs boo olfere t 


hy, Ae writer suddenly rises from his “ Scientific Study 
j of Te Rible ” and enters the kindred domain of Scienti- 
fie Study of Christianity.” For, only a Scientific Study 
of Christianity in relation to other creeds can will establish 
what is pagan and what is Christian. Now, those who 
have undertaken a comparative study of religions 
along scientific lines declare that Christianity is almost 
wholly pagan ; that there is very little in that Faith which 
it can call its own. Under these circumstances if, as the 
writer advises, Christianity were to “ boycott.” Paganism, 
the result wii! be simply disastrous to Christianity. We 
know, the gaunt spirit of boycott is stalking abroad in the 
world ; are we to allow religion also to be trampled upon 
by it! A comparative study of religions has revealed the 
fact that not only has Christianity taken many ideas from 
outside but that in some instances, instead of elevating 
them, it has only lowered the same. We quote the following 
from J.S. Mill’s Theism:—‘* Though attributing omnipotence 
to the Creator, Christianity represents him as for some 
inscrutab!e reason, tolerating the perpetual’ counteraction 
of his purposes by the wiil of another Being of opposite 
character and of great though inferior power, the Devil. 
The only diference on this mutter between popular Chris- 
tianity and the religion of Ormuzd and Ahriman is that the 
former pays its good Creator the bad compliment of having 
been maker of the Devil, and of being atall times able to 
crush and annihilate him and his evil deeds and counsels, 
Which, nevertheless, he does not do. But...... all forms of 
polytheism, and this among the 1est, are with difficulty 
reconcilable with an universe governed by general laws. 
Obedience to law is the note ofa settled government, and- 
not of a conflict always going on. When powers are at 
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| 
| war with one another for the rule of the world, the i) Re i} 
| 

| 

| 


ary between them is not fixed but constantly fluctua of C $ 
This polytheistic tinge in Christianity must also be giy et AN 
of in order to elevate it to the more scientific and ‘evel gi 
form of Monotheism which Modern Thought accepts pef / 
most. probable Theory of Universal Phenomena. p 


Further onthe writer observes :—‘ The dhik fester 
for saying that the scientific study of the Bible requires’ 
the abandonment ofthe theory of verbal inspiration is 
that this theory-compels us to treat all parts of the Bible as 
‘of equal value. Can we hold this ?...... can we approve of 
all the actions of the Israelites in the conquest of Canaan, 
or give our approval to the cursing of enemies which we 
find in certain of the Psalms?” Here the writer ought 
to have said: “ Can we approve of ali the actions of the 
God of the Israelites ?” to be more correct and effective. 
Thus the infallibility of the Bible cannot be maintained 

is there are many dark features in it. And thus the writer 

jas advanced a step further than the Protestants. For the 
Protestants protested against the infallibility of the Pope 
but-substituted instead the infallible authority of the Bible. 
This too has been demolished by the Scientific Study of 

the Bible. 


a. 


Thus the Bible is faulty and must therefore go sooner 
or later. What then will remain ? Before giving our own 
opinion on this point let us listen to that of tho writer in 
his own words :—“ This brings me to the positive results 

` of scientific study. What we want to do isto find a prin- 
ciple which will reveal the true and permanent value of 
the Bible...... the principle is briefly this that what gives 
to the books of Scripture their value is that they are all 
connected with the revelation which culminates in Christ - 
.....-Lhere is something in the record of Christ which meets 
our soul's need.” The writer thinks that Bible may go 
_ but Christ will remain. Butis this possible? Is it possi- 
ple me seat gonea on the branch of a tree and then 


cat 
EDITORIAL KEFLECT i : 
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all Indiat dothe tree without your falling down with it? 
ibt Sho o : “ in the following points need full and clear expla- 


f? the, ‘nd nc Who is Christ? What is the something in the 
5 SanyouesChrist which meets the soul’s need ? Does not 
shh is boot ere tf the Bible meet the soul’s need ? What is the 
soul! waged | ? Before the Scientific Study of the Bible step- 
J ped in, t?™ Christians had either the Pope or the Bible to 
fall back upon ; but now that both these have been taken 
away from them, the more need there is for clear and 
simple explanation of the points only a few of which we 
have noticed above. Empty words and phrases like Christ 
‘and souls need will plunge the Christians into greater 
darkness, unless you tell them exactly what is meant by 


them. Meny cf them might think that virgin birth, tri- 
nity, miracles, ctc., is the something that meets the soul’s 


need. But these even are essentially pagan ideas. Even 
the Christ of Christians is derived from pagan myths; 
and the Christ-idea is pre-eminently pagan. Thus if all 
of these pagan ideas are to be abandoned, we wonder what 
will remain as the sole distinctive feature of Christianity. 
Even the good sayings attributed to Jesus oi Nazareth 
Were preached by pagan sages like Budha, Pythagoras, 
Zoroster, Luatze, Congufutze, etc., many centuries before 
Jesus is said to have been born. To the scientific study of 
the Bible we mnst add the scientific study of Christianity 
if we want to get at the whole truth and not rest satisfied 
with half-truths. If the former takes away everything from 
the Bible and leaves only Christ. (as the writer thinks), then 
the latter takes away even Christ leaving only one thing as 
peculiar to Christianity. And what is that one thing ? 
J. S. Mill bas told us what it is; we, therefore, quote him: 
—“ Isay nothing of the moral difficulties and perversions 
involved in (Christian) revelation itself ; though even in 
the Christianity of the Gospels, there are some of so flagrant 
a character as almost to outweigh all the beauty and 
benignity and moral greatness which so eminently dis-: 


tinguish the sayings and character of Christ. The recog-. 
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nition, for examp!e, of the object of highest wor. AR. 
being who could make a hell, and who could crek g , 
less generations of human beings with -the Ch. a Af 
‘knowledge that he was creating them for this fate.: al (2 
any moral enormity which might not be just 4 
imitation of-such a Deity ? And is it possible to ad wie $ 
. a one without a frightful distortion of the-Staidard of. right 
and wrong? Any other of the outrages to the most ordinary 
justice and humanity involved in the common Christian 
conception of the moral character of God sinks into insigni- 
ficance beside this dreadful idealisation of wickedness. 
Most of them, too, are happily not so unequivocally deduci- 
_ble from the very words of Christ as to be indisputably ʻa 
part of Christian doctrine. ft may be doubted, for instance 
whether Christianity is realiy respunsible for atonement 
| and redemption, original sin and vicarious punishment: 
and the same may bs said respecting the doctrine which 
makes belief in the divine mission of Christ a necessary 
condition of salvation. It is nowhere represented that 
! Christ himself made this statement, except in the huddled 
up account of the Resurrection contained in the conclud- 
ing verses of St. Mark, which some critics (I believe the 
best) consider to be an interpolation. Again, the proposi: 
tion that “ the powers that be are ordained of God,” and the 
whole series of corollaries deduced from it in the Epistles 
belong to St. Paul, and must stand or fall with Paulism 
not with Christianity. But ihere is one moral contradic 
: i tion inseparable from every form of Christianity, which z 
z no ingenuity can resolve, and no sophistry explain away. — 
3A Tt is, that so precious a gift, lestowed ona few, shouta, 
| have been withheld from the many; that - countless 
millions of human beings should have teen all ed to live 
and die, to sin and suffer, without the one thing neea 
ful, the divine remedy for sin and suffering which t 
= would have cost the Divine Giver as little to have vouch 
safed to all as to have bestowed by special grace uponi 
; fa ge minority. Add to this that the-divine messa 
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‘ot to be such, has been authenticated | 


fo convince a barge Be 
minds, and the 
with the 
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RaO ae: 
 Ufficient that they fail 
1@* ‘the strongest and cultivated 


if scientific knowledge a 


o N “de who can believe these to be the intentional | 


impose 


2 
— 


~ shortcomings of a perfectly good Being must pos 
silence on eves, prompting of the sense of goodness and 
justice as received among men.” This extract from one 
& ofthe most sober and cautious rationalists born and bred 
among Christians must be pondered over by every friendly 
reformer among the Christians. Every one who has the 
good of mankind at heart must also ponder over. the same. 
(The italics in the above are ours). = 


J We are glad our Christian brethren are trying ta, 
“accommodate” their beliefs to the scientific spirit of the 
age. We wish them all success in their praiseworthy 
Benns. But they must not be swayed by narrow pre- 
> judices. Christianity like Islam has derived its strength 
as well as weakness from other creeds: let it keep the 
good points and give up bad ones. Above all let 
Beatty disown and give up the one only thing which ~ 
18 peculiar to it as being “inseparable from every form of- 


Christianity.” But, to do so it will have to give up many 
‘dogmas. eee 


zel 
tati ay, - of - A Z 


Motto I:—By the force of Brahm:-harya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 

Motto IT :—The welfare of socicty and ihe justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
its members..................-There is no political alchemy by 
i which you can Pei golden conduct ent of leaden instincts — 
= a Herbert Spencer. ; 


: Few indeed can realise as vividly as did Principal — 
Rudra. the intrinsic superiority of making the mother- 
tongue the medium of instruction. Principal Rudra of 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi was one of our distinguished 
guests this time. None connected with education can go 
from here without being deeply impressed and so was. 
Principal Rudra. He was present at a session of the 

l Economic Club. The intelligent grasp which the 
he” Brahmacharis evinced elicited his admiration. The case 
= with which they handled the subject, the clever arguments 
= they used all showed to Principal Rudra that the 

f = Brabmacharis had a better grasp of the subject than 

; many a College student. And this is only natural. Given 

=a panistaking sympathetic Professor, and given instruction 

: ‘through the medium of one’s mother-tongue even difficult 

== questions and subjects are easily understood and many a 

misty confusion easily cleared up. If Universities are 

meant for really educating the people of the land why 
should they be slow in adopting Arya Bhasha as mediur 

(instruction in all branches of learning. The sphere of 


a ete 
tes ta 


AR. 

ge unuKUEA ee widened and, 
Ucat i ii i ea 

| ni iy ka, | i ional influence will be oes is C ne. ar 
cd holy di py of several subjects EOE cane examp!e- will 
af k € s 
"| ji pHindu University at any rate TA “feel 
í san E oft the Gurukula cry? Let us hop 

l 

r isg? y Ees 
f f | T 

bot oe ! Re cathioe out bere. We 


a Ps We have been g atting pleasan 
are “absolutely free, from the oO 
plains. The clouds shut out the score 


p 4 
ppressive heat “of: tne 


hing sui n and: 


offectively keep back the summer hea ut. Charmin A pee 
too is ours. We have had pleasant rainy days. ib i 
drizzles and at all events always keeps us in happy antici- 
pation. Rainy days, cloudy E and clear days we 
have {hem all in refreshing succession. Happy indeed are 


we that the weather is Panil less not tediously and oppress 
sivel y monotonous. 


mw M MlM 


You can’t foot it now from Kankhal to Gurukula. The. 
river has. risen. It is getting in flood. Enjoy a visit on the. 
floating tin raft and admire the majesty of rushing waters 
as you are swiftly borne along on the bosom of the river. 
Yes, Ganges is more majestic now. It wants more moving 
space. The sand boulders and shingle erstwhile visible are 

all converted now into one vast watery expanse. A dip 
in the Gurukula Ganges Bank is enjoyable, a swim 
_ positively exhilirating. It will take off all youc fatigue 
and add a healthy glow to your skin. Watch the troops 
_ of Brahmacharis plunging from all points here and there 
‘on the bank and borne along by the moving 


current and you can realise what it is to be at th 
 Gurukula. 


_ Such the sweet welcome that season and surroundings 
offer to the Opening session. The Professors are back one 
and ae refreshed and indeed very much the porgi ou 
the r w= oor - willingly overworked lo t « Prof.—y° 
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HAT: 
haye certainly gained in health, flesh, weights ont 
appearance” says one to the other. ‘ You too are nog iting 


behind I am glad to say.’ The tell-tale platform weig Noi 
confirms these greetings. The weight reads ten poi, 


more in him who heads the list, five pounds, {,¥ 


three, two, one, all all have increased. Let us hopo K 


fat and musċle they have accumulated lasts them thrvagh 
the taxing labours during the session and none gets below 
the normal through the strain. So the staff is ina fit state 
to work and the work has been commenced with vigour. 


= Our devoted admiring kind friend Rey. Andrews 
was once more amongst us. The other day he delivered a 


lecture to the Brahmacharis assembled. Heo lectured on 


his theme—lectured on ‘Love.’ Overflowing and tender 
affection characterises our friend. And so the subject was 
after his mind. The Brahmacharis were indeed impressed. 
Budh Dev expressed the feeling of thanks engendered in 
the young Brahmacharies who listened to Rey. Andrews. 


Kind hearts are more than coronets 


And simple good than showy sham. 
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“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” —Manu. 


Vou, VII. } BHADRAPAD, 1970. f No.3. 


“Sri Ram Revolutionist.” 
‘(By “ An ATU) 


/ UCH is the title of a book published by Messrs. Con- 
oO stable& Co., Ld., London. Itis a story professedly 
based on the events of 1907—10 and called by its 
author “ A Transcript from Life 1907—10.” Asa novel, the 
book has no merits either literary or artistic. Asa record of 
events it bristles with false, malicious, onesided and biased 
- Statements—statements Which have already been exploded 
_ and proved to be untrue. The book has been written with 
à Set political purpose, viz., that of blackguarding the 
p% educated Hindu in general and the Arya Samaj in 
articular. From beginning to end it is an attempt to kill the 
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educated Hindu with ridicule and contempt. It ridicules 
his English, his education, his character, his religion, his 
E - reforming activity, his sense of humour, his parentage, his 
| pride for his past and his moral and physical courage. I; 
paints him as black as one possibly could, on the othe: © 
hand it extols the British in general and theI.G.S.ir 4 
particular to the seven skies. The object is by contras 
| to show the absurd pretensions of the Hindu nationalist anà 


Er also to charge him with the grossest ingratitude. If so, t pe 
| ignorant Britisher at home might be taken in or it mi, ht 


Bi | tickle the vanity and fancy of the Anglo-Indian ; it 
z$ beyond that itis not likely to make any impression fn 
| any seriously—inclined person, as the veil put on by he 
4 author is too thin to conceal the prejudices of the clas ‘to 
hich he belongs. Some people are inclined to think ‘wat 
has been written by a civil service man. In fact the 
mes of Sir Bampylde Fuller and Sir Louis Dane are being 
eely mentioned. We disagree. The former is a much 
etter writer and is a much more fair-minded person than 
the author of such a hopelessly one-sided and clumsy pro; 
duction. We do not either believe that Sir Louis Dane had _ 
anything to do with the book. It is too pedagogic to be 
the work of a Civilian Administrator. We are inclined to 
think that the writer is a “ Skene.” In any case the writer 
has given a rather sad illustration of Anglo-Indian courage 
by concealing his identity. And in ridiculing the educat- 
ed Hindu and putting all sorts of absurd, inflammatory, 
false and seditious statements in bis mouth he has played 
with fire. In the hands of young Indians (devoid of imagi- 
nation and sense of humour as he is pleased to depict them) 
the book might be a dangerous text. While he has put all 
sorts of tenable and untenable, partially true and par tially 
= false statements about British rule in India in the mouths 
of his characters, he has made no serious attempt to refyte 
_ them except by general denunciation or general deca; mer, 
The. Educated Hindu is too familiar with this sort of 
ar ng and is not likely to be influenced by it for the 


~~ 
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better. The perusal of the book may affect his mind in a 
vay quite different from and opposite to the author's 
vishes. In short the book is a dangerous weapon ip the 
ands of an “extremist propagandist.” Books of this kind 
nake th work of the Government very difficult as they 
areawlully suggestive. Besides they add to the difficult- 
ics pf the educated leaders and in terfere with their efforts to 
wen t) youthful patriots from the dubicus and dangerous 
paps Ji revolutionary politics. In questioning the honesty 
of œe religious and social reform movements, the author 
pu AS into pieces the very planks on which the leader of 
ed’. cated India relies for the accomplishment of the above 
ob act. 

In the very first chapter the author 


describes a 
“religious lecture by one “ Narsinha 


Swami,’ whose 
“influence in North India rivalled that of Arobindo Ghose 
in Bengal” and who “ was indentified with the spiritual 
side of the revolutionary movement in the same way as 
Tilak was with the political.” A few pages later it is said 
that “he has been home and all that, taken a degree, 
sipped tea in Bays water drawing rooms, read papers to 

the Asiatic Society, lectured in America ;” though “ heis a 
Bengalee Lingayat still and always will be.” Now firstly 

no such Bengali Swami visited the Punjab in the years, 
1907—10 ; nor can the description apply to any Bengali 
lecturer whatsoever whether Swami or not, who visited the 

= Punjab in those years. In fact we are not aware of any 
Bengali lecturer of any ability or fame,. having given 
lectures in the Punjab in the years 1907—10.. Thus the 
_ whole of the conversation reported on page 16 about his 
Supposed connection with the Arya Samaj and about his 
mission (to introduce the Bengal system into the Punjab) 
isabsolutely baseless and without any foundation. The 
Names and descriptions, one may leave aside as having 
been invented for the sake of the story, but the facts 
Should be true, if the book is “a transcript from life.” Now 


the principal facts relied on for the purposes of this Story 
Ci al es C-0. Gi ait Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 4 
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= -But what concerns us more are the opinions about the 
lecture. On page 12 it is conceded that there was not “a 
| breath of political discontent,” not even a “hint of it,” yet 
E| on page 15, we are assured on the authority of the English 
Policeman, “ Dean,” that “the lecture was probably only 
ground bait,” because the lecturer praised the English for 
their unity!!! Fora responsible English Police Officer to 
argue that it is sedition to praise the English for their 
unity because indirectly it means that the Indians “an 
fifty times stronger than the British” and that if they 
combine their forces they can “kick them out,” is not only 
ridiculous but it makes the situation hopeless. Happily 
we are not entirely in the hands of Deans, though we ae 
often at their mercy. Probably there are more Deans in tle 
Indian Police than not. 

On page 87 a maliciously false statement judicially 
declared to be false and libellous so far as L. Lajpat Rai. is 
concerned has been repeated without any reservation. This 
shows the malicious nature of the publication. Another 
libel on the same gentleman is perpetrated on page 98. 
“Skene,” having suddenly come into a meeting of the 
students held to express their indignation at the deporta- 
tion of L. Lajpat Rai, where a great deal of nonsense is 
supposed to have been talked, begins to lecture to his 
students and says :— 

“ J will tell you about the canal colonies some other time. 

Government, as you know, have turned hundreds of 


thousands of acres of desert land into cultivation, and 
they have given this land free of charge to cultivatiors, 
and the only conditions they have put upon the tenure 
are framed to preserve the property in the families it is 
intended for, so that it may pass from father to son, and 
not be whittled away, ao too often happens, by usurers 
and lawyers.” 
This is the extent of the author's knowledge (1) about 
the agitation against the Colonization Bill and the contents 


- id he lose the splendid chance o% 
of that bill. Why did x O 
Ea ee thea te ance about the contents of that bj 
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\ we fail to understand. In the next sentence he charges 

| = the deportee” and his friends with having maddened 

| the colonist with liesand misrepresentations. But what 

were the lies and misrepresentations so vehemently 

denounced! Why did the learned Principal keep them back? 

Here was an opportunity for exposing them and that was 

let go probably because the learned Principal himself did 

not know what those “lies and misrepresentations’’ Were 

and even his imagination failed him. Was it not the duty 

of this author who was preparing “a transcript from life” 

to make enquiries and give the facts to his readers to 

dnable them to form their judgment. No. His object was 

to simply malign, to misrepresent and to defame certain 

persons. The writer evidently does not know.up to this 

time (which is common knowledge in the Panjab) that the 

agitation against the Colonization Bill was really started 

und engineered by a Mussalman editor (since dead) and 

a Mussalman pleader still alive and that the memorial 

adopted by the colonists at the Lyallpore mass meeting 

was revised by a Muhammadan Honourable Member of 

Council. It was not the work of the Hindus. To say the 

least the Muslims were as much responsible for it as the 

Hindus if not more. It was through the good offices of per- 

sons of the kind of the writer, that the Hindus were made 

the scapegoat of other peoples’ sins in 1907. A man ignorant 

of these facts ought not to have attempted to write “a 

transcript from life” unless his intention was to fill up his 

= pages with “lies and misrepresentations.” The class of 

politicians to which the writer belongs—being a “skene” as 
I guess—is apparent from the following on page 98 :— 


“ India is as much the property of the English as the estate 
of one of your Zemindars is the property of the landlord 
whose ancestor won it by the sword, or was given it for 
service. Tell your Zemindar he must divide his property 
among his tenants because they are becoming fit to 
inanage it themselves, and hear what he will say, yet 


this is what some of our itici T ing 
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India. It is quite true that if we left the country each 
. community woald be at the other’s throat. This is 
1 | one good reason for our staying. But it is not the 
E reason. We are here because it is our country. 
4 Incidentally it happens to be our way to recognise our 
obligations to our tenants as no other rulers have done ~ 
or are ever likely to.” 


On page 102 occur the following sentences which are 
nothing but a tangle of lies and purely malicious 
inventions :— 

“Skene learnt a lot about sedition before dinner. Dean 
turned back into the club with him, and they sat on a 
garden seat overshadowed ‘by hibuscus and duranta, 
while he unfolded the schemes of the extremist gang in 


Lahore. 


It was the most complicated organisation, and the police 
believed that the whole body ofthe Arya Samaj was 
involved in the nexus, so that every postal and 
telegraph clerk and every subordinate on the railway 
knew exactly what he had to do on the day of reckon- 
ing. Many Aryas, of course, cared nothing for politics, 
but those who were well-disposed to Government dared 
not betray their associates if they would, so it was 
impossible to say how many knew what was going on in 
the inner ring.” 


- Another equa!ly baseless lie is given on page 104. Itis 
a very poor compliment to the Indian extremist to suppose 
that he is so ignorant of his country as to send emissaries to 
Amar Nath, Gangotri and Kidar Nath in furtherance of his 
nationalist schemes. Gangotri, Kidar Nath and Amar 
i Nath have never produced warriors or even patriots. It 
only shows the credulity of the Anglo-Indians who believe 
every story that is told them by an unscrupulous Police 
<; pao the educated Hindu. 


= Other similarly ridiculous statements have been made 
i ee in the other epi: of the book but he has 
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quite surpassed himself when he comes to speak of the 
Gurukula. First he tries to ridicule the mission of the 
Gurukula and to brand it as a nursery of sedition by 
confounding the “back to the Vedas” cry of his arch 
seditionist Bengali Swami, “ Narsinha Swami” with the 
Gurukula mission. Then he assures his readers that a 
speech in which a Pandit had dared to speak the truth 
about the respective characters of the Indian and the 
British “ incensed the Aryas” so much that they tried to 
shout him down by cries of “sycophant, time-server, 
lickspittle, subserviencey fouler of his nest’? and so on. 
‘The whole thing is rubbish and vitriolic. 


We are afraid a book like this is bound to do great 
mischief and we can think of no greater enemy to British 
rule in India than the writer of the book. We do notknow 
why the provisions of the Indian Press Act should not be 
put in operation against this book as it is bound to sow 
seeds of disaffection between the different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, and if an Indian were to take into his 
head to reply to this in the same strain it will be a rather 
risky game. 

k Now before we finish we want to state for the one 
hundreth time the position of the Arya Samaj in the 
clearest possible terms. The Arya Samaj and the Arya 
Samajists accept the fact of the British Government and 

believe that under the circumstances it is the best kind of 

Government that India can have. As such, it is the duty 

of every Arya Samajist to be a law-abiding citizen and 

to advance the cause of peace and order. The Arya Samaj 
makes no secret of its mission to make men better, morally, 
intellectually, spiritually and socially. The Aryas cannot 
but recognise that they have special ties, religious, social and 

Nationa], with all those who accept the Vedas as their 

Scriptures and as such it is their duty to develop and 
bring about in them all those traits of character which lead 

to manliness, frankness, honesty, love of truth, generosity, 
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thing which will contribute to their social efficiency 
and make them worthy descendants of worthy forbears 
(however remote). It is their mission to unfasten the 
chains of intellectual, moral, religious and social bondage. 
The Arya Samaj is for everything good in human naire 
and if loving one’s country & one’s people is good, the Samaj 
stands for it and is not ashamed of it. The Arya Samaj 
stands for progress on solid foundations and is, therefore, 
engaged in building up the character of its people. It 
believes in the ever true principles of association, Co- 
operation and organisation. Whatever the Samaj does, it 
does openly. Our schools are open, our meetings are 
open, our services are open and we challenge any one 
to give one single proof of the Arya Samaj baving ever 
encouraged secrecy. In fact, the complaint, sometimes is 
that it is too outspoken and too open. Its one outstanding 
fault has been that it has ever hated diplomacy and has 
paid too little regard to expediency. It does not stab 
people in the dark, either by words or by deeds. It is 
not a body of snakes. It discourages sycophancy and 
double dealings of all kinds. Well, if all this leads toa 


desire for political freedom, it has no reason to say, “no,” 
to it. 


If ever, the time comes when the Arya Samaj, out of 
fear, or out of diplomacy or out of expediency or for the 
sake of pleasing any human being or beings, says other- 
wise and changes its principles and its procedure, it shall 
be false to its God, and His scriptures, it shall be false 
to its founder and his mission, and it shall deserve to die 
the death of a worm. 


One word more and we have done. The religion of 
the Arya Samaj is a religion of hope, of peace, of good 
will among men and last but not the least of optimism. It 
believes that under the guidance of an All-wise Dispensa- 


tion and with the help of British Connection and British 
friendship, India and Indians have a great future before 


f ot. 
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them and it believes that that future depends on sober, well- 
ordered and patient progress. It has no faith in abnormal 
upheavals, bloody reprisals, youthful observations and 
revolutionary methods. But what is most important is 
that if does not believe that the present-day Indians are 
of that stuff that make sucessfil revolutionists. As Arya 
Samajists we are prepared to co-operate, for peace and 
progress, with all those who believe in our honesty, whe- 
ther they be Anglo-Indians or others but to Deans, Skenes, 
and others of that class we can only say “Do your worst, 
we are prepared to suffer for our principles, for our 
convictions and for our faith,” and if trouble come out 
of that, the responsibility shall be yours and not ours, 
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Mihendealio! Kingship in Shukra-Nit. 


\ | (By Mr. G. A. Chandvarkar.) 


| ‘MONG the many Witi-Shastras extant in Sanskrit 

A Literature such as Vidur-Niti or Chanakya-Niti, 

& Shukra Niti occupies a high place of honour. The 
E work is an excellent treatise on ethics, state-craft and 
l sociology and deserves a wide reading and careful study. 
j The style of the book is indeed antique and charming 
and reminds one of the times of Valmiki or Vyasa. The 
very arrangement of sholokas is characteristic of a classic 
period. Some of the critics, however, are inclined to believe 
that the work is of a recent date and at the most a collection 
of few fabricated verses. A student of history with a criti- 
cal bent of mind receives a surprising shock when he finds 
guns, cannons and clocks mentioned in this Viti. It 
must, however, be admitted that the fixing of an accurate 
date of the author both from internal and external evi- 
dences is a pretty difficult task. The history of the author 
is, like many other Sanskrit authors of repute, shrouded 
in mystery and if tradition and folklore are to be believed 
in, Sukracharya is known as the preceptor of Aswras,a 
mighty race of aggressive rulers and worshippers of matter 
whose main object in ‘life seems to have been the accumu- 
lation of wealth, the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
or the teasing of good and saintly men who led pure, 
chaste and pious-lives. Let us for a moment abandon 
the idea of wandering through the maze of such con- 
troversial points as the date and life of the author and 
proceed to breathe the pure atmosphere created by the) 
ingenious writer. In this paper we propose to givea free | 
translation of some of the shlo/kas which preach the ideal 
of kingship presented to us by the author and in a subse 
quent paper deal with the principles of ethics enunciated 
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THE IDEAL KINGSHIP IN SHUKRA-NITT. - AGT 


‘It is difficult to think of the times when there was no 
king ih the Aryan Society. Even the Vedas speak of the 
king in eulogistic terms and the mantras invoking bless- 
ings on the king at the time of his coronation are indeed 
very sublime in conception. The Aryan race is by instinct 
and tradition a reverer of the king whom it considers as 
the avatar or representative of God himself. The history 
of the race is brimful of instances where men, women and 
children regarded the king with feelings of un- 
bounded affection and profoundest respect. Mighty revo- 
lutions and dangerous rebellions ending in the overthrow 
ofacrowned monarchor the murder of an emperor are 
happily unknown in the history of our race. Loyalty of 
the subjects of Rama or Dasharatta is proverbial and has 
become a sharer of the immortality given to it by Valmiki, 
the great Ad/-Kavi. Brahmins considered it a part of their 
sacred duty to maks the king walk in*the path of righte- 
ousness, the Kshatriyas deemed ita noble mission of their 
life to fight for their king, the Vaishyas regarded the increase 
of the wealth of the state as their bounden duty and 
last but not least, the skudras could not think of any duty 
higher than serving their king and obtaining their salvation. 
In fact, every individual in the society regarded the king 
as an object of deep veneration. The ruler occupying a 
prominent position in society, every prophet, every poet, 


every philosopher and every author thought it worth his 


while to place before his- readers the duties of an ideal king 
and of faithful subjects alike. Naturally enough Sukra- 
charya also deals exhaustively with this question of 
questions. Laja-Nalasya-Karanam (URT BAA AIWA) 
King is the maker of Time, is an olt-quoted saying. The 
shloka l 
“qai ah (aad aat MAT aal aan 
uaaa ARA Sra Toy at Hat aaa” 
Speaks in quite unequivocal terms of what the people 
thought of the king.. They held him above wealth 
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aud wife. The writer, therefore, hopes that the ideal of 
kingship as presented by Shukracharya will excite some 
interest and great reverence forthe author of the Niti 
among his indulgent readers. 


* Ch. I Sl l4. age qA aa: AAAI oftareraa | 
qutanea fae a ater at aer 
The protection of the subjects is the sacred duty ofa 
king as also isthe punishment of wicked persons but both 
these are not possible of execution without the correct 
understanding of the science of ethics. 


Sl. 16. alfa amr aaa a: cada: Ais Ta Ws N 
eaqas Ty Bard IATa Taq | 
Misery falls to the lot of a king who fails to walk in 
the path of righteousness and then leads a life in a spirit of 
so-called independence. To serve such a king is as dange- 
rous as to lick the sharp edge of a sword. 
Sl. 17. SMA AAR UA Zucreqecaafaars | 
as alfa at A aa eaid FAT Il 
A righteous king deserves homage...... Wherever there 
is a combination of righteousness and power, wealth is 
found in abundance. 


S119. ARUL ad a feaisarafeat aa: | 
A x ant 
aR TAAA Vaart Il 


Internal dissensions among the ministers, strife among 

the subjects and want of harmony among the military 

O T bani e dt A ESA 
*N, B.—The work is divided into four chapters and there 

are nearly 3,000 shlokas treating of various subjects The numbers 

here refer to the verses in the Niranaya Sagar edition of Bom- 

bay. The division into chapters and different subjects is not very 

scientific. Sometimes shlokas are to be transferred from one 

chapter to another to suit the subject-matter. A well-classified 

and an excellent rendering into English will be of immense bene- 
tit. This and the other succeeding papers make no claim to an 

attempt in this direction. ‘These ere only stray reflections on the 
excellent Niti. One paper on “ Architecture appeared in the 
March number of “The Indian Review” Madras for 1912. 


G. á . Ch, 
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officers are all due to want of ingenuity on the part of 
a king. ; 
81.23. aq: eran AAT wat AT: GAFAT | 
aAa afalant avd g aargaie ll 
That monarch whether he be duly crowned or un- 
crowned is said toattain kingship only when he is careful 
in the discharge of his legitimate duties. 


Sl27, JRT aaa MAN aå AA NAAT | 
IA: Bal: QARARAN Ta Bar | 


That being alone is worthy of holding a sceptre who is 
capable of governing, by reason of his possessing intelli- 
pence, power, Evar and purity of character. 

3 Types of Kings. 
$1.30 and 21. at fe saah fata: gaat NAR: | 
Qu a ag aqla Aaaa TWA a Il 
ala Wis: ar att aega AAT | 
fate: aaa: at fe agra MAJAPAIT i 

That king is said to be of a “ Sateweeka” nature who 
always cares for the good of his subjects, who is constant- 
ly engaged in the discharge of his legitimate duties, who 
performs Yajnas, who victoriously leads his armies and 


who is of a forgiving and charitable nature and who is free 
from avarice, lust and wantonness. 


ATAMA: Ula Ara ATH AIHA: | 

Ac ~ nN ~ 

aguada fan: Ga alsa: N 

Sl. 32. One who does not possess the above mentioned 
virtues and who is cruel, blood thirsty and unjust finds a 
place in hell and is said to be of “ Tamasie” nature. 


UA ahaa Ari avait aaa az: | 
HARFA AAT HAUT Rae: AA: N 
Waimea: cada: NARA saiat: | 


afar waved i afsata IT WA: N 
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That king is really of the worst type who is arrogant, 
avaricious, passionate, lustful, cunning, aggressive, lover of 
mean adulators, absolute and immoral. He is of the 
“ Rajoguin” type. 


ee 


Sais e `a ~ . 
USS ATA gga JANA BA: | 
AVUAL AAR: UTR LAAT AT: Il 
SI. 64. The king is the eause of prosperity in this 
E world and is the delight-of the eyes just as the moon is the 
E delighter of the ocean. (The phenomenon of tides is known 
| to be the result of lunar attraction). 
| SL 74 ARAL JAAT UA CTRA aa ANAA | 
| The king ought to be as bright as fire. He is justified 
in receiving taxes on account of his being the just protector 
of the people. 
SU. 77. fat Atal Be ala ay Asaa 7a: 
TAS aagi BRI US a TAAT N 
The ruler should be a protector like a father, a lover 
like a mother, a teacher likea Guru, helper like a brother, 
ees like a mighty river and inflicter of punishment 
ike a Yama or else he has no right to be a king. 


Si. 79. ZAT fare grat araat Te: 
EAIA RRIAT Tar WA AJIRA N 


Just as a teacher after imparting sound education to 
his disciple is entitled to receive proper fees,...... so also is a 
parent-like king justified in receiving taxes after his bene- 
ficent rule. 


Si, 82 qaaig fiat act a ate faa ae: | 


The quality of mercy becomes the crowned monarch 
without which all his other qualities are of no ayail. 


S l. 91—92 ATA faaat qa re... D000 D0 d0000NGS 
> FR iG 24A UIST Raa L 
pen aa: gai Mat Area eat WAT AA: IAT: I 
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Gentleness or politeness is at the basis of morality. 


Let the king first acquire it and then teach it to his sons, 
ministers, servants and to his subjects also. 


Sl 97. sam ATATA aaa faaarraaa | 
Mat pa Hala aa fafeadiaraag ui 
Let the king curb his passions in the form of elephant 
by the goad of his reason, that elephant which runs amuck 
in the dense forest of worldly passions. 
Sl. 138. atai waa faa sraraedrereariaar | 
aaa TS ata areal AA Tar BAT N 


Let the king realise that youth, life, wealth and power 


are all transient and act up to the dictates of Dharma. 


Sl 142—144 ara maaa E AA HA AEAT | 
Tagg Aaaa GA AT: N 
ASFA AUS: RARITA AAAAA: | 
aaa USS Hiersaracr|ge: I 
daraq marai AT: | ete. 
Lust, anger, greed, passions, pride, love of honour 
are mortal enemies to kings also. The following came to 
grief on their account, Dandaka King on account of lust, 
Janamejaya owing to his anger, Eyalarishi owing to his 
greed, Vatapi by his avarice and Ravana by his love of 
power and lust. 
Sl 1429—17 ard gaad arar @eatia srararay N 
Aa aaq@iar maeraala: wer N 
Let a king always have a mastery over the following 
sciences :— 


(1) aa faat—Vedanta. Theology or Metaphysics. 
(2) The three Vedas and their Angas. 

(8) Law—Criminal Procedure Code). 

(4) ‘The Science of Government. 


[The details are all explained in the subsequent 
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Sls. 182-86. These s//okas give the definition of a king, 
feudatory prince and an emperor whose ranks are fixed 
according to the income or revenue of a state which is 


qualified by a phrase saat caradisa:—* Revenue collected 
without giving the least trouble to the people.” 


.Then follows a description of the construction of 
villages, towns and capital cities and forts. 


Gentle reader, these are a few of the sh/o/as from the 
1st Chapter and thereare many others too which lay down 
in precise terms the duties of an ideal king. Throughout 
the book are scattered beautiful shlokas treating of various 
subjects. The style we repeat is the style of the Gita or the 
Upanishads and its simplicity is only equalled by its 
sublimity and the precision by its perspicuity. 
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The Beard and Royalty. 
I 
(By Mr. Harbilas Sarda, B.A., M.R.AS., E.R. L., 
TESIS, 


HE Hindu kings in ancient times had their chins 
d clean shaved. Their portraits show them wearing 
moustaches in various styles, some also baving side 
locks close clipped, but their chins were always shaved. 
No one, however, was without the moustaches. Their faces 
were never clean shaved like that of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Throughout the Orient and especially with the Hindus the 
monstache has always been the sign of manhood and the 
symbol of manliness. Curling the moustache means defi- 
ance. Simply touching it with the hand signifies conscious- 
ness of strength and self-reliance. Doing so in the presence 
of a superior is a sign of arrogance and has often been the 
cause of bloodshed and mortal combat. 


The war between Someshwara, the Chouhan King of 
Ajmer and Bhimdeva IT of Gujrat, according to the Prithavi 
Raj Rasan, was the result of Solanki Pratap, cousin of Bhim- 
deva—a fugitive in the court of the Chouhan King—inno- 
cently curling his moustache, while the brave deeds of the 
heroes of the Mahabharat were being recited in the Durbar 
of Someshwara ; for the Chouhan Commander-in-Chief, 
Kan Rai, misinterpreting this act of Pratap as a sign 
of defiance, drew his sword and felled Pratap to the ground 
thus bringing about a war between thé Chaluk yas and the 
Chouhans. 


Rishis, Munis, and venerable teachers or those who 
had Panchkesh usually wore beards. 


As time advanced and Moslem domination began to 


Affect Hindu society, weakening and destroying old Hindu 
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ideals, the outward appearance of the leaders of the people, 
including their dress and the fashion of wearing the hair 
on the face and the head also underwent a change. The 
Musalmans who came from the North-West wore a beard 
and though the founder of their Empire in India and his 
immediate successor adopted the Hindu custom of having 
their chins shaved, their successors, with the firm establish- 
ment of the Empire, gave up shaving the chin and began 
to wear beards. The Hindu Rajas by degrees adopted the 
fashion modifying it to suit their notions of their character, as 
the military leaders of the people. Thus when they began 
to grow beards, instead of letting the hair hang down like 
the Musalmans, the Rajputs made them stand upright, and 
tied them so as to keep in position. 

The last Hindu Emperor of India, the illustrious 
Prithviraj Chouhan (A. D. 1179 to 1192) wore only the 
moustaches. The first Musalman Emperor of India, Akbar 
the Great (A. D. 1556—1605) also had only the moustaches. 
In appearance, he looked like an ordinary Hindu monarch. 
He often dressed like a devout Hindu, applied Sandal- 
wood paste to his forehead, put on a pearl necklace and 
held a pearl rosary in his hand and wore earrings. 

The best extant portraits of him show him to all ap- 
pearances to bea Hindu. His son Jahangir (1605—1627 A.D.) 
grew only whiskers and had no beard. Emperor Shahja- 
han (1627—1658 A. D.) was the first to grow a beard. 


Aurangzeb (1658—1707), Bahadur Shah (1707—12) and 
Jahandar Shah (1712-1713) had beards. iarukhsayer (1713— 
1719) had a close clipped gaga one, and the puppets 

- Rafiuddarjat and Rafiuddaula (1719) had smali beards, but 
Mahommad Shah (1719—1748) reverted to the old Hindu 
practice of having his chin (like the Great Alxbar) clean 
shaved. He wore earrings with pearls and looked like an 
ordinary Hindu chieftain. His successors Ahmad Shah 
(1748—1754), Alamgir IT (1754—59), Shah Alam (1759—1806), 


i Akbar Shah II (1806—1837) and Bahadur Shah II (1837— 


1859), all grew beards. - 
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All the Governors-General of India from Warren 
ings (1774—1785) to Lord Dalhousie (1848—1856) had their 
faces clean shaved : none grew a beard. Of the Viceroys 
Earl of Canning (1536—1862) and the Marl of Elgin (1862—- 
1863) were clean shaved. Lord Lawrence (1864-1869) was the 
first whose face was adorned with a beard. His successor, 
the Karl of Mayo (1869—1872) had his face clean shaved. His 
three successors Lord North Brook (1872—1876), the Earl of 


Lytton, (1876—1880) and the Marquis of Ripon (1880—1884) 
all bad Leards, the first a short one and the last a very res- 
pectable one. The Marquis of Dufierin (188L=1888) wore a 
French beard. Lord Lansdowne (1888—1894) had only 


moustaches and side locks like the Hindu Rajas of medi- 
æval times. 

= The Earl of Elgin (1594—1599) wore a beard. Lord 
Curzon had his face clean shaved. Of the two English 
Emperors of India, Mdward Vil bad a beard and His 
Majesty George V, the present Emperor, also possesses one. 

RAJPUTANA. 
MEW AR. 

The Kings of Mewar, up to Amar Singh IT (1700--17163 
had only moustaches and thin, close-clipped side locks com- 
ing down to the lobe of the ear. Amar Singh II had a thin 
line of hair—a continuation of the moustache extending 
tobehind the lobe of the ear—an apology for whiskers. 
The pride of Hindu chivalry, the great Pratap, bis son 

= Maharana Amar Singh and the famous Raj Singh, the oppo- 
= hent of Aurangzeb, were all without beards. Rana Sang 
Ram Singh IL (A D. 1716—1734) was the first to grow a beard, . 
a short clipped one. Since then, none of his successors 
has had his chin shaved. Jagat Singh LI (1734—1752), Pratap 
Singh TI (1752—1755), Raj Singh IL (1755—1762), Arsi (1762 
—lii2), Hamir Singh (1772—1778) wore only short clipped 
beards. Bhim Singh (1778-1828) was the first to grow a full 
beard, the hair drawn upwards intrue Rajput fashion, a 
Custom whécdchas RER Bis @pb tie, RYAN Okie COC gsaMaha- 
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rana down to Maharana Fateh Singh who is reigning in 
Mewar since 1884 A. D. ; 


MARWAR. 


The Kings of Marwar, from Rao Sivaji (A. D. 1219 
the founder of the Rathore family down to Maharaja Man 
Singh (1804—1843) had their chins shaved. Rao Ganga (A.D. 
1515—1531) wore moustaches which looked like short whis- 
kers. Rao Ridhmal (1417-1453), Rao Suja (1491—1515) and 
King Maldeva (1531-1562) wore very long moustaches. Up to 
Abhai Singh (1725—1750) side-iocks and moustaches alone 
adorned the faces of the kings of Marwar. Ram Singh 
(1750—1751) was the first to wear mutton-chop whiskers. 
Bakht Singh (1751—1753) and Bijai Singh (17583—179Ł) 
contented themselves with side-locks and moustaches. 

Bhim Singh (1794—1804) was the first to. have a full 
growth cf whiskers. Man Singh was a close follower of 
Bhim Singh in this respect. Maharaja Takht Singh (15t5— 
1873) was the first to grow a beard and Jaswant Singh (1875 
—1895) followed suit. The last chief Sardar Singh was 
beardless. The present chief is only 16 years old. 

RAJPUTANA. 
; JAIPUR. 

Of the kings of Jaipur, Ram Singh II (A.D. 1885—1880) 

was the first to grow a beard. Up to Jagat Singh (1803—1818) 


none even kept whiskers. Though Madho Singh I (1751— 
1768) wore side-locks rather broad towards the lower end 


. alittle below the lobe of the ear, Jagat Singh was the first 


and the only Raja of Jaipur who wore full whiskers. Ram 
Singh If was the first to have a beard and his successor 
Maharaja Madho Singh (1880 A. D.) the present chief, too 
grows a beard. 

BIKANER. 


The portraits of the kings of Bikaner, clearly show 


~ the various stages the beard has passed through in arriving 


at its present development. | 
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Bikaner in A. D. 1485 to Maharaja Sarup Singh (1698—1700) 
the Rajas of Bikaner had only the moustaches and the side- 
locks. Suian Singh (1700—1735) and Zorawar Singh (1735—- 
1745) wore these locks much lower down than their prede- 
cessors, with the pointed end of the locks coming near the 
chin. Maharaja Gaj Singh (1745—1787) and Raj Singh (1787) 
wore mutton—chop whiskers. Surat Singh (1789—1828) 
and Ratan Singh (1828—1851) wore full whiskers. Rattan 
Singh’s successor MV aharaja Sardar Singh (1851—1872) was the 
first to give up shaving the chin and began to grow a beard. 
Maharaja Dunger Singh (1872—1887) also wore a beard. The 
preseut ruler Maharaja Ganga Singh, has given up the 
beard, reverting to the old Hindua practice of shaving the 
chin. 
BUNDI. 

Of the chiefs of Bundi, no one indulged in a beard till 
the year 1681 A. D. Bhao Singh (A. D. 1669—1681) was the 
last to be content with side-locks and moustaches. Anirud 
(4. D. 1662—1705) was the first to grow a beard. His 
successor Budh Singh (1705—1743) had only mutton—chop 
whiskers. Umed Singh (1744—1771) grew a beard after leav- 
ing the throne (he died in 1804 A.D.). Ajit Singh (1771—1772) 
had only moustaches. Bishen Singh (1772—1821) had 
whiskers. 


Ram Singh (1821—1889) had his chin shaved, but wore 
Whiskers, in the shape of a Rajput beard, t!:e hair long and 
standing upright. The present chief Maharao Raja 
Raghubir Singh (1889) enjoys a big flowing beard. 

KOTAH. 


None of the kings of Kotah has up till now kept a 
beard. 


Á 
From Maharao Madho Singh (1625—1631) to Bhim 
Singh (1708—1720), all had side-locks. Arjan Singh (1720— 
1724) to Chhattar Lal (1749—1766) gave up even this slight 
ae: 8towth of the hair by the ears. Guman Singh (1766—1771). 
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had his side-locks. Umed Singh (1771—1820) had whiskers. 
Kishore Singh (1820—1828) wore neither the whiskers nor 
the side-locks. Maharao Ram Singh II (1828—1866) and 
Maharaja Chhatar Singh (1866—1899) had whiskers. Maharao 
Umed Singh (1889) the present ruler of Kotah bas only 
moustaches. > 


SIROHT. 


In Sirohi Rao Akhairaj had only moustaches. Rao ` 
Shive Singh (1819—1865) had whiskers ; the tong hair hang- 
ing down like a beard, the chin being shaved. Maharao 
Umed Singh (1565—1575) too had full whiskers. The present 
chief, Maharao Kesri Singh (i875) is the first to grow a 
beard. 


JAISALMER. 

Of the Rajas of Jaisalmer who style themselves, Kings 
of the West (qaaa a aawiz) Maharaval Amar Singh 
(A. D. 1659—1701) was the last to be satisfied with side- 
locks. Jaswant Singh (1702—1711) had mutton-chop whiskers. 
Budh Singh (1711—1719) gave up shaving but had a close- 
clipped beard. His successor Tej Singh (1719—1722) wore 
prominent side-locks like Amar Singh. Maharaval Akhai 
Singh (1722—1762) wore whiskers. His successor Mulraj 
(1762—1820) was the first to grow a beard. Gaj Singh (1820— 
1846) did the same. Ranjit Singh died young and Maharaja 
Bairi Lal (1864—1891) had a regular Rajput beard. The 
present chief Maharaval Salivahan also has a beard. 


KARAULI. 


The Rajas of Karauli were beardless till the time of 


= Ratanpal (about 1680) who was the first to grow a beard. 


Proximity to Agra and Delhi was evidently the cause of the 
rulers of Karauli thus early succumbing to Mussalman 
influence, in this respect. His son Kanwar Pal kept up the 


va beard, but Kanwar Pal’s successor Gopal Pal (1725) con- 


tented himself with large side-locks, while his successors 
f pal, and Hailes (ory Dan Pa moustaches, but 
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large and prominent ones. Amolakpal alone of all the rulers 
of Karauli had whiskers. Harbakshpal (1804—1837) and 
Pratappal (1837—1850) grew beards. Naharpal appears to 
have given it up, but Madanpal adopted the beard again—a 
practice followed since by all except Lakshmanpal (1869) 
who probably died young. 

ALWAR. 

Pratap Singh (1775—1791) was the first chief of Alwar 
and he wore whiskers. Bakhtawar Singh (1791—1815) and 
Binai Singh (1815—1857) had beards. Their successors 
Sheodan Singh (1857—1874) and Mangal Singh (1874—1892) 
had only moustaches. The present chief Maharaja Jai Singh 
(1892) has only moustaches. 

KISHENGARH. 

From Kishen Singh (1597—1615) to Kalyan Singh 
(1797—1838) thirteen Rajas reigned, in Kishengarh, but no 
one had whiskers or a beard. Mokham Singh (1858—1841) 
was the first to have a beard, but it was a close clipped one. 
His successor Prithvi Singh (18£1—1880) was the first and the 
last to grow a regular beard. Sardul Singh (1880—1901) 
however gave it up and the present chief (1902) does not 
nurse one. 

PRATAPGARH. 

Of the Maharawats of Pratapgarh up to Sarvat Singh 
(1775—18 £4), al) had only side-locks and moustaches. Ram 
Singh (1717—1718) indulging in rather long and heavy ones. 
Dalpat Singh (1844—64) was the first to grow a beard and 
his successors have since kept up the custom. 


BHARATPUR. 


Bharatpur is a Jat principality. No chief has had 
whiskers and Jaswant Singh (1853—1893) was the first and 
E the last to grow a beard. The first four Rajas of Bharatpur 
Thakur Badan Singh, Raja Suraj Mal, Jawahir Singh and 
Ratan Singh (1765) wore thick prominent curled up 
Moustaches half-way between whiskers and ordinary 
oustaches, 
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Their successors Ranjit Singh (1823—1825), Randhir 
Singh (1805—1823) Baldeo Singh and Balwant Singh (1825— 
1853) wore moustaches in the same style, but a little smaller 
and less prominent. Jaswant Singh’s successor Ram Singh 
(1893) was deposed while still young. The present Raja isa 
minor. 


TONK. 


The Nawabs of Tonk are Musalmans and grow beards. 

Thus itappears that neither the Moghul nor the Rajput 
had anything to do with the beard till the year 1627 A.D. 
The 17th century marks the adoption of the beard by the 
Yrown in India. Shahjahan was the first Emperor of 
India to adopt it, and the Raja of Karauli (1680) was the 
first chief in Rajputana to grow a beard. Bundi followed 
close with a beard in 1682, Mewar (1716) Jaisalmer (1711) 
and Alwar (1791) adopted itin the 18th century, the rest 
with one exception--Jhallawar, Sirohi, Jaipur, Marwar, 
Bikaner, Kishengarly Pratapgarh, Bharatpur, and Tonk 
adopted the beard in the 19th century. The solitary 
exception is Kotah, whose chiefs have unanimously 
discarded the beard. 
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A Glimpse of Real “ Japan.” 


BY 
Dr. P.K. Biswas, Ph.D. (Sappors, Japan). 


Ce HOSE who have watched with interest the course of 
@ events during the last two decades cannot fail to be 


impressed with the stirrings of a new life all over the 
Orient. The whole contineat of Asia is as it were in a state 
of transition. ‘Twenty-live years ago there was not a con- 
stitution worth the name in the greater part of ciyidised 


Asia but now almost every country in the Kast has either a 
constitution of its own or promises to have one in the near 
future. All such constitutions may not be ideal ones but 
all the same there seems to be a distinct advance in the de- 
velopment of political science iu many parts of Asia. This 
development has been accompanied by improvements in 
many departments of human activities. It has been the 
proud lot of Japan to be the pioneer in this great movement. 
Her all-round successes have roused other Asiatic races 
from the stupor and torpidity of ages and each is striving 
in its own way tobe in the vanguard of civilisation. The 
vital chords of China and Turkey have been touched and 
even the ‘ New Spirit’ in India is only a phase of that 
general awakening. lt is the harbinger of the birth of a 
new Civilisation which is however eastern in its ideals and 
Western in its methods. Japan has become in more senses 
than one‘ the land of the rising sun’ of this new civilisa- 
tion. During my stay in Japan extending over a period 
‘of six years I have had ample opportunities of studying 
ithe secrets of her success in every department of life and it 
ils my firm conviction that Japan did not take one sudden 
_ lleap from the state of barbarism to that of civilisation. The 
_ advance was gradual and the impact of the west only has- 
= ttened that process which had already set in. Ihave every. 
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this general advance will create some interest among the 
readers of this magazine. 


Japan is an old country, the history of which can be 
traced back to two thousand and five hundred years. Leay- 
ing out of account some disturbances caused by the invading 
Mongols and the Chinese it can safely be asserted that this 
happy land was never conquered by any foreigners. It 
has been ruled by the sovercign of the same dynasty 
from the time of the Emperor Jinni Tenno (the first Wm- 


peror to the present day). The martial spirit of Japan is 
not of foreign importation but was inherent among the 


people from periods of remote antiquity. The spirit which 
was manifested in the naval victory of Hokata against 
Kublei Khan in 1281 A.D. or in the expedition against 
Korea was once again exhibited on the battle-fields of 
Manchuria and in the battle of Pushima. If Japan was 
great in war, she was still greater in menial culture. As far 
back as 970 A.D., the Lunar Kingdom (Corea) brought to 
the notice of the Imperial Court of Japan the splendid clas- 
sics of China which opened the gates for the inflow of Chi- 
nese and Hindu or rather the Buddhistic civilisations. 
This ultimately gave rise toa unique movement in. educa} 
tion and in the reign of of Mommu Tenno, 701 A.D., uni- | 
versities and national schools were founded in important 
centres of Japan. The foundations of these institutions pre- 
ceeded the ‘Educational Ordinance’ of Charlemagne and i 
even the University of Oxford by more than a hundred 
years and it far antidated the St. Peters College at Cam- § 
bridge. Though these beneficent institutions ceased to $ 
have a continuous existence in Japan owing to the feudal 

strife raging in Japan then, they testify to the fondness of 

the people for culture and learning even in that remote 
period of her history. The people of Japan have ever 

been obedient to their parents, faithful to their superiors | 
and loyal to their sovereign. In fact, filial piety and intense” 


= loyalty to their sovereign have been the very foundations of 
Z “2 


sessions mofality in Japan, These qualities have been as 
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it were transmitted from generation to generation and we 
find in the twentieth century a practical proof of the devo- 
tion to the Emperor in the suicide of General Nogi. In 
every day life in Japan one can find instances of filial piety 
and sometimes this sentiment degenerates itself into such 
evil practices as the prostitution of girls for the support of 
their parents. This is, however. an exception and hardly finds 


any approval in society, though this rare custom has been 
taken advantage of by gclobe-trotters in order to accuse the 
mothers and sisters of that heroic nation of loose morals. 
In fact, the fundamental principle of education in Japan is 
that a girl should grow into a good wife and a wise mother 
and should possess the virtues of filial piety, chastity and 
love towards the family members and society in general. 
With the restoration of the Imperial Regime in 1869 and 
the abolition of the * feudal system’ if at all that is a sys- 
tem, the social orderin Japan has undergone a thorough 


change, The national morality of Japan, I am afraid, is 
somewhat loosened by the importation of foreign social 
ideals and ‘ the old order has changed yielding place to 
new. ‘The Emperor was “ tieaven-born ” and His Will 
was the Law. Patriotism was a synonymous term with 
loyalty to the throne and unconditional obedience to the 
Imperial Will. The people would look upon the Emperor 
as the babies look up to their parents. But now slowly and 
surely the democratic ideas are spreading. It seems to 
methatthere is likely to be a drift towards democracy 
and a new relationship is being established on a new 
understanding of mutual rights and obligations. 


The Imperial Rescript lays down rules of morality to be 
followed by the whole nation in everyday life and these 
_ Principles are now working in every sphere of life in Japan. 
As such it seems necessary to refer to this script first and 
then dwell briefly on systems of education followed there 


and just touch upon the commercial spirit of the nation as 


a whole. The Imperial Rescripts issued in 1890 lays down, 


e rules of morality in general terms :— ; 
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respect the constitution and observe the laws. Should 


and snow—fights too are not unknown. Various social 
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“ Our Impeial ancestors have founded our Empire on 
an everlasting and broad basis. Our subjects ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety have from generation to genera- 
tion illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of 
the fundamental character of our Empire and herein also 
lies the source of our Education. Ye, our subjects be filial 
to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters, 
let the relations between a husband and a wife be always 
harmonious, be true and faithful, bear yourself in modesty 
and moderation, extend your benevolence to all, pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellec- 
tual faculties and cultivate moral powers ; furthermore ad- 
vance public good and promote cominon interests, always 


emergency arise, offer yourselves courageouly to the. State 
and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of our Im- 
perial throne cceval with Heaven and earth. So shall ye 
not be our good and faithful subjects but render illustriou 
the best traditions of our forefathers. 


The way here set forth -is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by our Imperial Ancestors to be observed alike 
by their decendants and subjects alike, infalliable in all 
ages and true in all places. It is our wish to lay it to 
heart in all reverence. in common with our subjects that 
we may all attain to the same Virtue.” 


By means of story-telling and by means of noble pre 
cepts and illustrious examples the very spirit of this 
Great Rescript is infused into the minds of all pupils in 
Japanese schools. The National song sung on all import- 
ant occasions inculcates once again a spirit of loyalty to 
the Emperor. The general discipline in Japan is main- 
tained by certain methods of physical culture and various 
kindsof social gatherings. Encouragement is given 1M 
various schools to gymnastics, military drill, Judo (art of 
self-defence) and Kendo (fencing). Tennis, baseball, cricket 


therings are held which give good opportunities for streng- 


eee 
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thening the bonds of social union. On certain occasions 
the pupils assemble in the halls of schools and colleges and 
after a solemn ceremony the Director reads the Imperial 


Rescript on ducation which sets forth principles of moral- 


ity. Besides these there are such gatherings as are usual 
on the occasions of school anniversaries, literary associa- 
tions, Undokai (athletic meetings), Mnsoku-kai (travelling 
for study) which give an opportunity to teachers to ob- 
serve constantly their students and to watch the develop- 
ment of the students’ moral nature and to direct their ener- 
gies into proper channels by giving timely precepts. 
Sometimes a whole class is placed in charge of one teacher 
whose duty it is to familiarise himself with the conditions 
of homelife surrounding the pupils and to observe their 
general conduct and to watch their progress. In order to 
maintain uniformity of discipline, social gatherings are 
arranged both at home and at school at stated intervals and 
the guardians and the teachers exchange views about the 
welfare of pupils. A constant inter-communication is 
constantly kept up between the home and the school and 
all possible means are adopted to prevent, children from go- 
ingastray. In spite of these measures which sometimes 
verge on stringency there have appeared some abuses and 
anarchical manifestations that were sternly repressed b y the 
Government. Evil forces do assert themselves but on the 
whole strict discipline is maintained. 


As it has been already stated the intense love of the 
Japanese for education can be perceived in their attempts 
to establish institutions even in remote ages. But the inter- 
nal strife consequent on internal disorder set back the 
hands of progress. There was, however, a revival of learn- 
ing during the regime of the Tokugawa Shogunate in the 
early part of the 17th century. In 1868 the Tokugawa Sho- 
Sunate ended and the new era of Meigi—The enlightened 
reign—dawned. In 18/1 the Department of Education was 


i established which promulgated the ‘code of education’ 
i Which laid down in quite unequivocal terms that aes 
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| forth all classes—Kazoku (the nobles), Shizoku (the gen- 
| try),—including the masses should so endeavour to acquire 
| tig | learning that there should not be a single village with an 
4 
H 
; 


| illiterate family nor was there to be any illiterate individu- 
| al in a family. The results were marvellous indeed. “The 
| number of the boys of school going age is represented by 
i E 98:6 per cent. and that of girls by 96-7 per cent. The period 
| of school and college education which an average student 


i | is required to pass through is 19 years in addition to the 
E period of 3 years’ training spent by youngsters in the 
|, | Kindergarten classes. Masters employed for the training 
t | of these youngsters are named “ hobo” whose object is main- 
Hi | ly to foster in them powers of observation and to make 
if | them acquire good habits and their instructions supple- 
E ment those of home-education and include several games, 


singing and conversation. The ordinary elementary 
schools where what is called compulsory education is given 
have their special school-songs, school-flags and uniforms 
too. Boys there sometimes cleanse their school-rooms, plant 
trees and elect a representative for their respective classes. 
The fitness for promotion is decided not by annual exami- 
nations but by considering the results and progress of the 

ork turned out daily by every pupil. Corporal punish- 

1ent is strictly prohibited. The present system of educa- 
‘ion is however remodelled on the lines followed by the 
civilised nations of Europe and America and some improve- 
ment on those lines also is perceptible. No religious edu- 
cation in the strictest sense of the word is given nor are any 
religious ceremonies observed in Japanese schools. There 
are three well-equipped Universities of Tokio, Kioto and 
Tohoku, which can very favourably be compared with 
any university in the Western countries. 


The social and religious systems of Japan once resem- 
= pled those of India but now some changes have been effect- 

ts, $ ed. There were the hereditary priesthood (Bochau), nobles 
| hogun), military class (Samurai) and merchants (Shoniu) 


| Stai (the Parachas). After the Renaissance, howeyer 
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these distinctions have gradually disappeared and a homo- 
geneous nationality has evolved out of these hetrogenous 
wasses. The ceremony of naming a newborn baby andthe 
ceremony of feeding it with rice are all observed.* The 
marriage ceremony is a very simple oneand a tame affair. 
It isa mere social contract and chiefly consists in the ex- 
change of cup of tea between the bride and the bridegroom.t 
Women cannot inherit property and have no claim on 
their husbands or children. There is perfect religious equal- - 


ity and intermarriages are freely allowed. Early marri- 
ages are unknown while widow remarriages are allowed. 
After the death of a relative, mourning is observed 


for £9 days and bereaved persons pass 3 sleepless night in 
conversing on the cloings of their dead relation. In China, 
however. the near relatives do not loudly lament but out- 
siders are hired wlio regulate their mourning according to 
the payments they receive. TheJapanese regard India as 
their Tenjiku (heaven) and even the greatest statesmen there 
testify to the spiritual kinship existing between India and 
Japan. Can Indians think of taking the torch of spiritual- 
ism there and bring back the scientific culture here ? 


The insular position and the climatic conditions ren- 
der Japan eminently fit for carrying on an extensive trade 
with foreign countries. Trade with China and Corea exist- 
ed even from remote antiquity. Ebisu, the first merchant 
(about 1458 A. D.) is still worshipped by businessmen as 
a god of commerce. 

There was very little trade carried on by the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch with the Japanese but the visit of Com- 
modore Parry marked an epoch-making event in the com- 
mercial history of Japan. More ports were thrown open to 
a E 

* Compare the four Varnas and the Nama-Karana and Anna- 
prashana Sanskaras of Vedic India. 


f This bears a striking contrast to marriage among some 


high- caste Hindus where fabulous sums are spent. 
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foreigners and there has been a gradual extension of 
foreign trade since 1868. During the last 40 years the 
export trade has increased 27 times and the import trade 3) 
times. Commercial morality of the Japanese does not 
seem to be of the highest order. 

India presents a striking contrast to Japan. Japan 
is concrete while India is abstract : Japan is rational, India 
is mystical. Japan is material, India is spiritual. India is 
a land of theism, Japan is on the brink of atheism. Japan 
cares more for the visible, [India hankers after the Unseen. 
Japan is active and India is passive and fatalistic in- ten- 
dencies. India is the land of religion and philosophy 
which when tempered with right knowledge of duty and 
conduct may be well carried to Japan in order to establish 
once again the truth of the maxim that character is greater 
than force and God is higher than Mammon. When domes- 
tic purity and commercial morality are at a low web, na- 
tions quickly drift to the fatal rocks of ruin. The history 
of Rome, Carthage and Babylonia teaches us in quite clear 
terms how it is that nations rise and why it is that nations 
fall. Patriots ought to study carefully the symptoms of 
diseases which are likely to eat into the vitals of society and 

revent the premature death of a nation. It will be the 
roudest day in the history of India when reformers, 
revivalists, patriots ; sages and philosophers will all join 
their hands and work for the amelioration of this Swvarana- 
Bhumi. They are to chalk out a path midway between the 


‘yank materialism and dim spiritualism and lead us on to 


the goal of national greatness. 
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often. ° 9 . 
A Criticism of Flint’s Theism. 
LECTURE II. 
R. Flints definition of religion -as man’s belief ina 
Ag being or beings mightier than himself and inaccessi- 
ble to his senses is fairly correct but will not apply 


to all forms of fetishism. for many savages do actually 
believe that their objects cf worship can be seen, touched, 
handled and even, as Dr. Flint himself says further on, 
beaten. They cannot, therefore, be said to have formed a 
conception of the Deity having the element of inaccessibility 


to the senses as an essential ingredient, Here Dr. Flint 
himself commits the mistake he deplores in others and 
identifies religion with his religion while his arguments 
assume it to include all forms of worship. He again 
falls into this mistake when further on he defines religion 
as man’s relationship to and dependence ona higher and 
mysterious agency and then says that the communion 
may be dark and gross. Ifthe agency has been conceived 
to be higher in the sense of loftier, the communion cannot 
possibly be gross. In this connection we cannot think of 
the word “ higher ” as having any other meaning. 

Barring these slight slips due to an emotional temper 
and to the habit of using eloquent and picturesque language, 
the definition of religion given by Dr. Flint is fairly logical 
and extensive. Hevery beautifully and convincingl y proves 
E that religion is neither mere belief, nor mere feeling, nor 

mere practice, but something embracing all three—some- 
Se thing whose seat is the centre of human nature, and cir- 


= cumference the utmost limit of all the energies and capa- 
= Cities of that nature. He is perfectly right in holding 
Ut at its best it should include all the highest 
- 8Xercises of reason, all the purest and deepest emotions 
and affections and the noblest kind of conduct. Tak- 


a the type—the complete surrender of the heart, and 
Srength, ang, Soleh RUAG MTA adiOvigtlaery Deita the 
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medium and measure of comparison, he proceeds to test by 
his standard polytheism and pantheism and convincingly 
and with pitiless and rigorous logic rejects them as instru- 
ments for the satisfaction of the spiritual yearnings of civi- 
lized man. Asan example of the impossibility of whole- 
d hearted devotion for more than one object of adoration 
may be cited the undeniable fact that domestic felicity 
and complete union of hearts and fusion of spirits 


E | between husband and wife is possible and has been 
$ glorified by novelists and idealized by poets but never 
E undivided and all-absorbing affection between husband 
H and wives or wife and husbands. Again a pantheist 


ta cannot logically believe God to be the Ruler and Governor 


E of the universe for there can be no dominion or govern- 
Fd A - . . L ~- 
4 ment unless there is something to be governed. When all 
$ is one, the distinction between the Ruler and the ruled be- 
j . 
$ comes meaningless. 
4 


Having satisfactorily proved that monotheism is 
the ideal form of religion, Dr. Flint goes on to dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of the three monotheistic 
religions of the world—Judaism, Christianity and Muham- 
madanism. We have already pointed out the inanity, falsi- 
ty and futility of Dr. Flint’s main thesis that these three 
are the only monotheistic religions in the world. The ar 
guments and proofs adduced in the criticism of the first 
lecture need not be repeated here. Dr. Flint places Islam at 
the Jo : est rung of the ladder—at the bottom of the scale. ' 
The defects that our author points out in the Muslim — 
conception of God as elaborated in the Koran are not fanci- | 
ful. The Islamic God though described as eternal, unchang- 
ing, omniscient, just and merciful is certainly like an ar- 
bitrary despot who on no grounds of fitness or justice ol | 
dains His creatures and instruments to honour or dishonour, $ 
heayen or hell, grants special favours to the Prophet and 
almost gives bim a charter or license in the matter | 
of matrimony sets a seal upon the understanding, gi 
ievers, proclaims holy war against them, forbids] 
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' 


` the association of the faithful with the Jews or the Chris- 


tians who appear to be the step-sons of God as con- 
tradistinguished from the faithful—his real children— 
commands the massacre of innocents and paints a most 
sensual picture of paradise. But, in fairness to the great 
prophet, it must be acknowledged that his conception of God 
as unity was a decided and distinct improvement upon the 
composite conception of Trinitarian Unity or Unitarian 
Trinity evolved by the early Christian fathers—it was cer- 
tainly unknown to the aposties.* Moreover the gospel of Islam 
was, from the very beginning, for all races and the Bro- 
therhood of Islam embracing ali colors, ethnological types 
and stages of intellectuai ral development is still 
the grandest and tl 


he most effective brotherhood in the 
world. The Christian dispensation was, in its inception, 
as we shall show later on, a local and sectarian dispensation 
for the good of the Jewish race. Paul endeavoured to revo- 
lutionise its character but it has never since lost its exclu- 
sive character. It has failed altogether in Africa. Pride 
of race which it has inherited from its Jewish parents it 
has not lost even now and therefore it always identifies 
itself with the Imperialist and Jingo creed of the essential 
race—superiority of the whites—a most wicked doctrine 
summed up in the cryptic expression. “The white man’s 
burden ” and, therefore, has almost always failed to uplift 
Savage races. Where Christianity has failed miserably, 
Islam has succeeded magnificently, wonderfully and, one 
might almost say, miraculously. Islam has been a great 
civilizing, uplifting and unifying force in the Orient where 
Christianity has, in most cases, been the precursor or gin, 
beer, cheap luxuries and all the worst appurtenances of the 


*Tt is interesting to note that nowhere-in the New Testament 


are God the Father, Christ the son and the holy Ghost spoken 


of as one. A spurious verse to that effect (John V, 7) was, it seems, 


one time citoyan but has since been deleted. 
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. Materialistic and self-indulgent civilization of the occi- 
dent. Fairness demands that while the absolute unsuit- 
ability of Islam for civilized and intellectually advanced 
man must be unreservedly accepted, the. services that it 
| has rendered to humanity at large by raising degenerate 
| people to the level of its own morality—which however 
. _lower than the highest is very much higher than the lowest 
—must also be unhesitatingly and unmurmuringly acknow- 
_Jedged. 


Dr. Flint shows his theological bias when he comes 
to the treatment of Judaism. He finds the conception of 
the Deity which the Old Testament presents perfect. 
Says he :— ; 


“ The unity and eternity of God, His omniscience,- omni- 
presence, and inscrutable perfections, the wonders 
of His creative power, His glory in the heavens and 
on the earth, are described by Moses and the author of 
the Book of Job, by the Psalmists, and the prophets, ir 
language so magnificent that all the intervening cen- 
‘turies have been unable to surpass it. And yet far 
greater stress is justly laid by them on the moral glory 
of God, which is reflected in so dim and broken and 
disproportionate a way through the visions of Moham- 
med. It is impossible to take a comprehensive view of 
the Old Testament dispensation without perceiving that 
its main aim alike in its ceremonial observances, moral 
precepts and prophetic teaching, was to open and 
deepen the sense of sin, to give reality to the recogni- 
tion of moral law, to make known especially that aspect 
of God’s character which we call His righteousness, 
His holiness. At the same time God is set forth as merci- 
ful, lons-suffering and gracious; as healing Our 
diseases, redeeming our life, and crowning us with 
loving’ kindnesses ; as creating in us clear’ hearts and 

oe. . desiring not, sacrifice but a broken spirit.” 


Now itis indeed funny that God should be spoken 


of a8 long-suffering. Suffering is either the result © 
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ignorance or of sin which latter also isa form of ignorance 
for it proceeds from a false conception of the nature of 
happiness. The Omniscient and All-Righteous Father, 
who is Eternal Beatitude and the centre and source. of all 
bliss, can surely not be called long-suffering except by one 
who consciously or through carelessness is guilty of blas- 
phemy. It is sometimes urged that without complete parti- 
cipation in the suffering of others, there can be no genuine 
fellow-feeling. One arguing on these lines might even allege 
that God cannot realize what sin is and therefore cannot show 
compassion to sinners unless He participates in the moral 
crimes of His children. A perfect sturgeon is he who 
reaiizes the sufferings of his patient but himself does not 
suifer and wields the knife and performs the surgical opera- 
tion with a steady hand. Frail man might perhaps 
require to pass through the school of actual suitfering before 
he can realize what it means and feel pity for the sufferers. 
But surely it is absurd 5 taik of the Divine Omniscient 
Father in this strain. 


A man of penetrating intellect like Dr. Flint 


‘ought to have perceived clearly that the Old Testa- 


ment is not one organic whole—it is not a book but 
a volume containing many books composed at different 
periods and representing varying stages of intellectual and 
moral progress. Some of the Psalms are no doubt magni- 
ficent and full of genuine devotional fervour and uplifting 
and elevating sentiments. But some other portions present 
a view of the Deity which no sane theist of modern times 
can accept. Now God is in some portions of the Old 
Testameat represented as- powerful, but in other portions 


He appears as more impotent than the most helpless of His 


human creatures. Satan is represented as having been 


imprisoned by Godin a pit for raising the standard of 


rebellion against the Almighty Father. But somehow or 


_other—in spite of God’s Omnipotence and Omniscience— 
he liberates himself from the pit after the fall and: becomes 


possessed of infinite power and is represented as occupy- 
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ing the whole immensity of space. He defeats by stratagem 
the wisdom and power of God and brings about the fall. 
Pain says :— 


“© They represent him as having compelled the Almighty to 
the direct necessity either of surrendering the whole of 
the creation to the Government and sovercignty of this 
Satan, or of capitulating for its redemption by coming 
down upon earth and exhibiting himself upon a cross in 
the shape of a man.” 


Again the Old Testament speaks at times of God being 
Omniscient, but the Divine conduct as recorded in Chapter 
CXVIII of Jeremiah hardly supports the belief in His 
Omniscience. There the Ail-Knowledge is representing as 
declaiming in the following strain : 


“ At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and 
concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, 
and to destroy it, if that nation against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, T will repent of the 
evil that I thought to do unto them. At what instant I 
shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a king- 
dom, to build and to plant, if it do evil in my sight, 
that it obey not my voice ; then 7 will repent of the 
good wherewith I said T would benefit them.” 


Just fancy our Universal Father not being able to 
forecast future happenings and speculating on the possi- 
bility of His calculations turning out wrong and driving 
Him to repent. Dr: Flint tells usthat the main aim of the 
Old Testament dispensation is to make known especially 
that aspect of God’s character which we call His righteous- 
ness, His holiness, but the following extracts from this 
Book of the Lord directly contravene this view :— 


« And there came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, 
and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said 
unto him, wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, 
and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all 
his prophets. And he said, thou shalt persuade 
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him, and prevail also ; go forth, and do so. Now, 
therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in tke 
And he said ; thou shalt 
persuade him, and prevail also, go forth, and do so. 
Now, therefore, behold the Lord hath put a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all those, thy prophets, and the: 
(I Kings, 


mouth of all his prophets. 


. e 2 
Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.” 
22023): 


cori AAA And for this cause, God shall send them strong 
29 


delusion, that shall believe a lie. 


regards Judaism, with all its 


superb perfections, as merely preparatory and transitional. 


Christianity, he tells us, completes it. 


Says he : 


““In the days of the latter prophets men knew far better 


what spiritual communion with God ought to be than 
in the days of the patriarchs, but they did not actually 
enjoy even the samie measure of child-like communion 
with Him. The law had done its work, it had made 
men feel more than ever the need of being in 
communion with Him. The law had done its work ; 


-it had made men feel more than ever the need. of being 


in communion with God, but it had made them realize 
also the distance between God and them, and especi- 
ally the awful width of the ‘gulf between them caused 
by sin. That gulf no mere spiritual vision of man 
could see across, and no mere declarations of love and 
mercy even from God Himself could bridge over. The 
reason of man could only be enlightened—the heart of 
man could only be satisfied—as to how God would deal 
with sin and sinners, by an actual self-manifestation 
of God in humiliation, suffering and sacrifice, which 
would leave men in doubt that high and holy as God 
was, He was also in the deepest and truest sense their 
Father, and that they were His ransomed and redeemed 
children. It was only when this was accomplished 
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Now it does not appeal to human reason that the Almighty 

should have been a silent’spectator for ages 

billions of years—witnessing the drama of sin, suffering, 
exaltation, righteousness and glory, the submerging of conti- 
tinents like Atlana, the extinction of nations and the 
sweeping into eternity of whole peoples and should only 
have revealed Himself about 2000 years ago to a few thou- 
sand Jews and Gentiles, Surely it is inconsistent with the 


character of God as Father to have favoured one nation 
and to have neglected all the races that perished before His 
advent. That the Mission of Christ was for the Jews only 
admits of no doubt whatever. In the Old Testament even 
the splendid devotional fervour of the Psalms is marred 
and disfigured by such insensate prayers as the following: 
“ They break to pieces thy people, O Lord, and afllict. thine 
heritage... Yet they say, the Lord shall not see, 
neither shall the God of Jacob regard it.” 
Here are a few sayings of Jesus himself relative to this 
point : 
1. These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, 
` saying, go net into the way of the Gentiles and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter yet not. But go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mathew X, 5, 6). 


2. “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” “ Itis not meet to take the children’s bread 
and to cast it to dogs ” (Mathew XV, 24, 26). 


3. “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swines lest they trample 
them under their feet and turn again and rend you.” 

(Matuew VIL 8). 


Again the doctrine of vicarious atonement is abhor- 
rent to human nature and contrary to the laws of the 
- Universe which are the laws of God. A father’s fingers 
are not burnt if the son touches fire nor is the mother 
far if the child unwarily jumps into the water, 


erbert coat rightly says :— 
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“+ The visiting on Adam’s descendants through hundreds of 
generations dreadful penalties for a small transgression 
which they did not commit; the damning of all men who 
do not avail themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining 
forgiveness, which most men have never heard of ; and 
the effecting a reconciliation by sacrificing a son who was 
perfectly innocent, to satisfy the assumed necessity 
for a propitiatory victim, are modes of action which, 
ascribed to a human ruler, would call forth exprestsions 
of abhorrence ; and the ascription of them to the ulti- 
mate cause of things, even now felt to be full of difficul- 
ties must become impossible.” 


No one can deny that it is sheer blasphemy to exalt a 
man, however holy, saintly, to the position of God, to 
represent God as suffering crucification because He finds 
Himself helpless and impotent to release His Divinest Crea- 
tion from the clutches of a rebel owing his existence to 
His own creative power. 


We may state here our deliberate conviction that Jesus 
Christ was a holy sage—the greatest Jew of his age and one 
of the loftiest embodiments of human possibilities in the 
way of exalted unselfishness and supreme self-effacement. 
He was a true redeemer of his people who never claimed 
Divine honours and never gave his countenance to the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement. He did, no doubt, in a 
moment of spiritual ecstacy exclaim— 


“Tam the way, the truth and the life, no man cometh unto 


¢ 


the Father, but by me.” a 


But this is only the fervent expression of devotion — 
by a Bhagat. Did he not say to the person who called, 


him good ? 
“Why callest thou me good ? -There is none good bui one, 


that is God.” (Mathew XIX, 17). 


lieved that He was the father of all. Says he :— 
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« nœ“ And call no man your father upon the earth for One is 
areis your Father which isin Heaven. ” 
(St. Marnew XXIII—9), 
How can one~who publicly uttered the following 
sentiments be believed to have preached the repellent 
doctrine of vicarious atonement. 
“ Be not deceived; God’s not mocked ; for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap (Galatians, 17). For I say 


unto you, that except your righteousness shali exceed the 
14 l righteousness of the scribes and tke Pharisees, ye shall 


in no case enter the kingdom of Heaven.—Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth- the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. Sermon onthe Mount.” 


We shall now show that Vedie theism—which Dr. 
Flint does not even deign to discuss—completes, ampli- 
fies, enlarges and therefore adequately explains the Father- 

hood of God preached by Jesus who was an oriental and an 
Hssene and was, therefore, indebted to Vedic sources for his 
enlightenment. Just as a stream must be traced to its source 
if its water is to be’ seen in its purest state, so Christian 
theism can only be understood in the light of Vedic teach- 
ings from which it is derived. The Vedic God is Infinite 
Justice and therefore does not promulgate the doctrine of 
an eternal heaven and an eternal hell for all classes of sinners — 
but rewards and punishes man in just measure according 
to his deserts b y setting in operation the Law of Retribution 
and Compensation technically called the Karmic Law. 
He is Infinite Mercy without ceasing to be Infinite Justice 
and, therefore, does not fayour any particular nation and 
does not cease from punishing any wrong-doing. He is 
Omniscient and therefore never alters his Divine resolves 
and never repents. He is All-Righteousness and has, 
8 therefore, been called the God of Truth. He is Infinite Love 


‘and Infinite Beauty and therefore reveals Himself in ht 
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hearts of all true devotees. He therefore, is not only. a’ Rather 
enforcing obedience but also a Mother and Friend before 
whom the devotee may unreservedly lay bare his lacerated 
heart. He is infinite beatitude and, therefore, never suffers. 
Heis Omnipotent and, therefore, can punish all rebellion 
and evil doing without being reduced to the necessity of 
mounting the scaffold. Here are a few texts from the holy 
Vedas embodying a statement of these Divine traits :— 


God as Infinite Power :—- 


“« Giver of breath, giver of strength and vigour, He whose 
commandment all the Cosmic forces acknowledge, He 
who is Lord of this, of man and eattle—-What God shall we 


adore with our oblation ? 


Who by his grandeur bath become sole ruler of. all the 
moving world that breathes and slumbers, Whose shade is death, 
whose lustre makes immortal :— 


What God shall we adore with our oblation (The Atharva 
Veda, IV, 2). 


God as Infinite Knowledge and Onniscienceand as In- 
finite Righteousness :— 


“The Mighty Ruler of these worlds beholds as though from 
close at hand. 


R l 
2 The man who thinks he acts by stealth: All this the gods 
‘ perceive and know. 

: S If a man stands or walks or moves in secret, goes -to his ly- 


ing-down or his uprising, 


When two men whisper as they sit together, King Varuna 
knows: he as the third is present. 
This earth, too, is King Varuna’s possession, and the high 
heaven whose ends are far asunder. 


_ The lions of Varuna are both the oceans, and this small 
oes z 


drop of water, too, contains Him. 


u the Royal Varuna beholdeth, all between heaven and 
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The twinklings of men’s eyelids has he counted. As one 
who plays throws dice, he settles all things. 


These fatal snares of thine which stand extended threefold, 
O Varuna seven by seven. 


May they all catch the man who tells a falsehood, and pass 
unharmed the man whose words are truthful. Varuna, 
snare him with a hundred nooses! Man’s watcher! 
Let not him who lies escapo Thee. 

There let the villain sit with hanging belly and bandaged 
like a cask whose hoops are broken.— (The Atharva Veda, 
IV, 16.) 


Sin of the mind, avaunt! begone! Why sayest thou 
what none should say ? 


ec 


' Go hence away, I love thee not. Go tothe forests and the 
trees. My heart is in our homes and cows. 


Whatever wrong we have committed, sleeping or waking, by 
ill-wish, dislike or slander. 


All these offences, which deserve displeasure, many Agni 
- -= — tako from us and keep them distant. 
Indra and Brahamanaspati ! 
W batever foolish deed we plan. 


May modot Angiras preserve us from the sin and woe. 
(The Atharva Veđa, VI, 45.) 


Brahspati lead us safely over truubles, and turn His evil 
` thought against the sinner, Repel the curse, and drive 


away ill-feeling, and give the Yajman peace and com: 
_fort.—(The Rig Veda, X, 182.) ; 
s 
, 


God as Infinite Justice :— 

« Him who hates prayer thou punishest, Brahaspati, quellin 
his wrath ; herein is thy great mightiness. 

Flim too, who threatens us without offence of ours, the evi 
minded, arrogant, rapracious man,— 


Him turn thou from our path away, Brahaspati.. 
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Thee as protector of onr bodies we invoke, thee saviour, as 
the comforter who loveth us. 

Strike, O Brahaspati, the God’s revilers down, and let not 
the unrighteous come to highest bliss. 


: Who so with mind ungodly seeks to do us harm, who deem- 


ing him, a man of might mid lords, would slay. Let 
‘not his deadly blow reach us. Brahaspati; may we 
humiliate the strong ill-doer’s wrath. 


= Guilt-scourager, guilt-avenger is Brahaspati, who slays 


the spoiler and 1 
Veda, If, XXI) 


ipholds the mighty Law.—(The Rig 


Go forth, go forth upon the ancient pathways whereon our 
sires of old have gore before us. Meet Yama, meet 
the Fathers, meet the merit of free or ordered acts in 
highest heaven. Leave sin and evil, seek anew the 
dwelling and brigit with glory wear another body. 
(The Rig Veda, X, 14, 7, 8). 

God as Immanence :— 


Vishnu, the unconquerable presence strode three steps and 
EON established fixed laws—(The Rig Veda, VI. 
22, 18). - 

Prajapati moves in the womb. Being unborn, he is born 
in many shapes. The wise behold his womb. In him 


all the worlds stand.—(The Yajur Veda, V, XXXI, 
19). 


= He before whom nothing was born, who pervades all worlds 


is Prajapati, who rejoices with his offerings.—(V’he Yajur 
Veda, XXXII, 5), 


Brahma is the greatest who presides over the past, the 
future, the Universe, and whose alone is the sky ” (The 
Atharva Veda, X, 8, 1). 


God as Infinite Love, Beauty and Mercy :— 
' © children of Immortal God! Listen just as beatified 


souls have attained to salvation by prayer, so do you.— 
(The Yajur Veda). 
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Agni, I deem my kinsman and my father, my brother and 
my never-failing friend.—(7'he Atharva Veda, X, 8, 26, 
27). 


Agni! men seek thee as a Father with their prayers. They 
win thee, O source of light, to brotherhood by holy ac- 
tions. Thou art a son to him who duly worships Thee. 

| Thou guardest him from injury as a trusty friend—(The 

Rig Veda, II, 1, 9). 


| He is our Kinsman, father and begetier : ke knows all be- 
| ings and ordinances. He only gave the Gods their 
4 appellations : All creatures go to him to ask directions— 


(The Atharva Veda, IJ, 1) 


Like a fair path is He, where grass is pleasant, though hard 
to win, a Friend beloved most dearly. 


Those who unharmed by enemies behold us while they would 
make them bare, stood closely encompassed. 


He to whom songs of praise go forth like torrents, as rivers 
eddying under banks flow seaward. 


Brahaspati, the wise, the eager, closely looks upon both, the 
waters and the vessel. 


- So has Brahaspati, great, strong and mighty, the God ex- 
ceedingly powerful, been brought hither. 


May He thus landed give us kine and horses. May we find 
strengthening food in full abundance (The Rig Veda, 1, 


OXO, 6, 7, 8). 


God as the Illuwminer of Human Understanding and 
the Enlightener of Human Hearts :— 


Come thou again, Vachaspati, come with divine intelligence. 
Vasoshpati, repose thou here. In me be knowledge, 
yea,in me. Vachaspati hath been invoked; may He 
invite us in reply. May we adhere to Sacred Lore. 
Never may I be reft thereof, —(The Atharva Veda, 
d, 1). 
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He without whom no sacramental act e’en of the wise man, 
prospers; He stirs up the series of thoughts.—(The 
Rig Veda. I, 7,8,18). 


God as Beatitude :— 
We bow to Thee, who art all joy, all happiness, the dispenser 


of ease and fulfiller of our righteous desires, all calm and 


all peace.—(The Yajur Veda, 16, 41). 


' We may, then, say almost in the words of Dr. 
Flint :— 


“ Vedic theism alone gives us a perfect representation of 
God. It precedes and surpasses reason, especially in 
the disclosure of the depths of fatherly and motherly 
love which are in the heart of the infinite and dearly be- 
loved Mitra ; but it nowhere contradicts reason—nay 
it incorporates all the findings of reason. Being the 
Fount of knowledge it presents as one great and brilliant 
light all the scattered sparks whieh originally flowing 
from it scintillate amidst the darkest of world religions ; 
it is the primeval organic unity form which have been 
originally derived all the separate elements of positive 
truth which are to be found in systems like pantheism, 

= deism, rationalism ; it naturally isfree from all the fal- 

Í sities that crept into later systems when they lost touch 


God, it finds, that it is defending a principle of Vedic. 


theism ; whenever it refutes an error regarding. Him 
it finds itself assailing some one of the many deluded 
seceders from Vedic “theism.” 


Again Dr. Flint says :—Every increase of other know- 
ledge—be it the knowledge of trath, beauty, or goodness 
—ought also co incr3.3e our knowledge of flim.” 


This can only mean that all knowledge should be 


CO rated to God and sanctified by His blessings. Now 


X i AY student of, Kenan tk a AEE E Chris- 


with it. Whenever reason maintains a truth regarding: 


regarded ¢ as Divine and all departments of life should be- 


bee 
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tianity constitutes only one isolated sphere in the life of 
its adherents ; its priests are expected only: to direct church 
affairs and superintend Sunday services: they may, if 
these choose, keep themselves aloof from the main currents 
of national life. The Vedic Religion, on the contrary, in- 
corporates all branches of knowledge. Astronomy is a 
Vedang, so is Medicine including chemistry and sur- 
gery. Military science and the science of language are also 
incorporated in scriptural literature. Logic and Philoso- 
phy are the revered Shastras of the Aryas. Sacramental al- 
tars were constructed in ancient [ndia according to geomet- 
ric principles and, therefore, a Brahman was required to 
study geometry and kindred sciences. While Christianity 
persecuted Galileo, Arya Bhat was an orthodox Brahman 
and Kapila a Muni. Sanitation formed an important part 
of ritual and the purification of the atmosphere and the 
killing of germs by means of Yapma was a religious 
duty. 


In the Vedas these are injunctions about the right 
guidance of the whole activity of man. Man requires the 
guidance of religion in all spheres since no work done 
with the object of unselfish service is secular. All work, 
according tothe Vedas, is sacred—even the discharge of 
civic functions and the exercise of regal, judicial and 
legislative authority. All judges and electricians and most 


ministers are called Brahmans in Vedic literature. 


_ The Vedic God being immanent and not transcendent, 
ares) not in Heaven alone. His Kingdom is univer- 
sal and there is no distinction between temporal and 
spiritual. Spirit being mighter than matter and the source 
of all power and initiative, all genuine work is spiritual in 
the truest sense of the word. Yajna is the holy name that 
ganctifies all so-called “temporal and secular work.” This 
all-embracing term was applied to coronations, exhibitions, 
atrimony, disinfection, fumigation, school, college and 
Bort life, gntortainm oni o PAEAN feeding of the poor, 
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kindness to animals, honour bestowed upon scientific 
learning and various other items. In Book Wai, Hymn 
XLI of the Atharva Veda we read :— 


“ For mind, for intellect, for thought, for pnrpose, for intelli- 
gence ; 


For sense, for hearing, and for sight, let us -perform 
Yajna ; 

For expiration, vital air, and breath that amply nourishes, 
Let us with Yajaa adore Saraswati whose reacl: is 
wide. 

Let not the learned seers, the divine, forsake us, our own, 
our very Selves, our lives’ protectors. Do ye; immortal, 
still attend us mortals, and give us vital power to live 
the longer.” 


The King, if good Government is to be secured, should 
completely identify himself with the interests of his people 
and instead of adopting the policy of Divide et Imperaand 
holding the balance between various factions should 
try to promote unanimity in his Parliament. This is how 
he should address the legislators of his realm. 


“ Agree and be united, let your minds be all of one accord, 
Even as the cosmic forces which have existed from eternity 


always work in harmony. 


The rede is common, common the assembly, common the 
law, so be their thoughts united. 


Í (the King) offer up your general oblations ; together entertain 
one common purpose. 


One and the same be your resolve, be all your hearts in 
harmony. 


One and the same be all your mind that all may happily con- 
sent.’ —(The Atharv1 Veda, Book VI, LXIL). 


We, thus, see that Christianity instead of perfecting 


theism presents a composite conception of it some 


eatures of which having been derived from the primeval 
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Vedic Revelation are sublime and others inherited from a 
bigoted church and synods of fanatics are revolting and in- 
stead of tending tothe Lord’s Glory detract from it. Let 
Christianity, if it is to continue to be an effective force, be 
revised in the light of the eternal Vedas and brought into 


greater harmony with the teachings of the Essene Jesus, the 
disciple of Vedic missionaries. 


217 


Divine Wisdom. 


THE VEDIC IDEALS OF HOME LIFE AND 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS.. 
The following extracts from the Vedas clearly show that the 
teachings of these eternal scriptures on 
Introductory. s r h - 
some sociological questions and questions 
of sanitary engineering coincide wonderfully with the latest 


views on these subjects. Well may Max Muller exclaim. ‘There 


are ideas in tho Rig Veda which sound decidedly nineteenth- 
century like.” What a blow to the Spencerian view of evolution ! 
As will appear from a perusal of the texts that are translated be- 


low, the Vedas teach in clear and unmistakable terms ‘‘Monogamy” 
as the only form of marriage consistent with domestic happiness, 
inculcate perfect equality of the rights of the sexes as the basis of 
the marriage contract, tell us that the chief function of woman upon 
earth is that of a ministering angel, accurately describe in artistic 
psychological terms the symptoms of jealousy and warn the bene- 


dict of the necessity of banishing it as soon as it makes its appear- 


ance, state in unambiguous and poetic language the importance - 


of the temperamental factor in the consideration of the 
problem of connubial felicity, effectively and forcibly preach 
to mankind that reconciliation is effected much more promptly 


by dint of volititional effort and resolute purpose than puny,’ 


weak, simpering apologies and weak halting, doubting, hesi- 
tating and pasillanimous adulation, and that true religion concerns 
itself as much with bodily health as with the development of spiri- 
tual streugth—rather it spiritualizes and sanctifies hygiene by in- 
sisting upon the truth that the spirit has the power to heal and 


strengthen the body. 


As regards sanitary engineering the Veda unequivocally lays 
down that the dwelling house should be “‘lofty-roofed,” should have 
a separate habitation for cows, and that suitable arrangements for the 
Supply of clear drinking water to cattle should be made. The Word 
of God indicates three possible sources of disease—bad food, bad 


sil and bad, water It TATR the hous usehold os Be FoS Rio bat’ water 
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| supply and milk supply are not tainted and that the store of corn 
is kept clean. The water should be free from the bacilli of tuber- 
4 culosis and its property of curing consumption when it is exposed 
l i to the chemical action of solar rays should be properly exploited for 
! hygienic and medicinal purposes. Ve have heard it often remark- 
i ed that the Veda is concerned solely with metaphysics, philosophy 
i and ceremonialism and does not afford guidance to man in the 
details of individual and corporate conduct. These Mantras will 
show that the charge is baseless and foundationless. 
-Call out to him, O Lord of Wealth! Make thou the 
‘The Maid-has the Right lover well. inclined. Set each on thy 
eee ber Husband, right hand who is a lover worthy of her 
choice. Here isthe Bdellium and the goid, the Auksha 
and the bliss are here! These bring thee to the suitors, 
so to find. the man whom thou wouldst have. May 
Savitar lead and bring to thee the husband whom thy 
heart desires. (The Atharva Veda, IT, XXXVI). 
: Let Aryaman and Bhaga lead us: perfect, O Gods, the 
i eae ee union) ‘of the wifo and husband. Ge 
ae Her Rights; aMonogamous to the house to be the household’s 
Oe a a mistress and speak as lady to thy 
gathered people. Happy be thou and prosper with thy 
children here: be vigilant to rule thy household in this 
home. Closely unite thy body with this man, thy Lord. So 
shall ye, full of years, address your company. I take thy 
hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mayest reach 
old age with me thy husband. Gods, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
. Savitar, Punandhi, have given thee to be my household’s 
. mistress. O Ptishan, send her on as most auspicious, her 
who shall be the sharer of my pleasures. Her who shall 
twine her loving arms about me, and welcome all my love 
and my embraces. Not inauspicious enter thou thy 
husband’s house: bring blessing to our bipeds and our 
= quadrupeds. Not evil-eyed, no slayer of thy husband 
ts: pring weal to cattle, radiant, gentle-hearted Seecerereens Over 
thy husband's father and thy husbands mother bear full 
sway. 


Over the sister of thy Lord, over his brothers rule 
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My tongue hath honey at the tip, and sweetest honey 
at the root! Thou yieldest to my wish and will, and 
shall be mine and only mine. My coming in is honey- 
sweet, and honey-sweet my going forth! My voice and 
words are sweet! I fain would be like honey in my look. 
Sweeter am I than honey, yet more full of sweets than 
licorice! So mayst thou love meas a branch full of all 
sweets, and only me. Around thee have I girt a zone of 
sugar-cane to banish hate. hat thou mayst be in love 
with me, my darting never to depart. 

(Lhe Atharva Veda, I, XXXIV). 


Let this man he again bedewed (refreshed and made 
stronger than before) with this oblation for success and 
comfort with the sap of life the bride whom they have 
brought to him. With lifes sap let him comfort her, and 
raise her high with princely sway. In wealth that has a 
thousand powers, this pair be inexhaustible ! 

(The Atharva Veda, VI, LAX VIII). 


Husband :—Sweet are the glances of our eyes, our 
faces are ag smooth as balm. Within 
thy bosom harbour me; one spirit 
dwell in both of ws ! 

Wife:—~With this my robe, inherited from the wise, 

I envelop thee, so that thou mayest be all 
mine own and give no thought to other 
E S dames. 
f (The Atharva Veda, VII, VN XVI, XXXVII). 
So lauded by our newest song of praise bring, O Lord, 
okey Progeny, aw guulence to us, nel OA, with heroes 
i : : for our sons. (The Rig Veda, T, 18). 


Yea, many a woman is more firm and better than the 


r 7 a warr “fy 5] 

“ths House-wi ale man: who turns away from Gods, and 
_“lnistering Angel. Lether offers us not. She who discerns the 
ene an Atmosphere of 7, 

oveand Berevolenceround WEA and worn, the man who thirsts 
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upon the Gods. And yet full many a one, unpraised, mean 
| niggard, is entitled man: only in weregild is he such. 

(The Rig Veda, V, 62). 

| The first approach of jealousy, and that which 

| Pete N Tealocsy Ariat followeth the first. The pain, the fire 

F Domestic Happiness. that burns within thy heart we quench 

E and drive away, even as the earth is dead to sense, yea, 

| more unconscious than the dead, even as a corpse's spirit 

ti is the spirit of the jealous mar. The thought that 

ji harbours in thy heart, the futtening doubt that dwells 

therein, yea, all thy jealousy, like heat born of the dance 1 
banish. (The Atharva Veda VI, XVIII). 

i Freedom from hate I bring to you, concord and 


E EN A Oocord unanimity. Love one another as the 
Reign Supreme in the COW loveth the calf that she hath borne. 
Household. : : À z 

One-minded with his mother let the son 
be loyal to his sire. Let the wife, calm and gentle, speak 
words sweet as honey to her lord. No brother hate his 
brother, no sister to sister be unkind. Unanimous, with 
one intent, speak ye your speech in friendliness. That spell 
through which the cosmic forces sever not, not ever bear each 
other hate. That spell we lay upon your home, a bond of 
union for the men. Jntelligent, submissive, rest united, 
friendly and kind, bearing the} yoke together. Come, 
speaking sweetly each one to the other. TImake you oné- 
intentioned and one-minded. Let what you drink, your 
F i share of food be common, together, with one common bond 
Lif fi bind you. Serve Agni, gathered round Him like the 
_ spokes about the chariot nave. With binding charm I 

make you all united, obeying one sole leader and one- 

minded. (The Atharva Veda IIT, XXX). 


T loose the anger from|thy heart as’ ‘twere the bowstring 
Reconciliation after a from a bow. That we, one-minded now 
Family Quarrel. may walk together as familiar friends. 


Beneath a heavy stone we cast thy wrath away 


remove. 


G anger thus, I tread t 
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down with hee? and toe! So dost those yield thee to my 
will, to speak 10 more rebelliously. 
(The Atharva Veda, VI, XLII). 


Long may this fire send forth its splendour, lighted 
Relations of Love ang PY Kinsmen uttering no werd against 
Harmony with Kinsmen. = me... We bend together all 
your minds, your vows and purposes we bend. We bend 
together all your minds, your vows and purposes we bend. 
We bend together you who stand apart with hopes opposed. 
foours. Jwith my spirit seize and hold your spirits. 


Follow with thought and wish my thoughts and wishes. 
I make your hearts the thralle of my dominion: on me 
attendant come the way f guide you. 


(The Atharva Veda, TIT, VIII). 
May l have voice in my mouth, breath in my nostrils 
Perfect Bodily Health SiShtin my eyes, hearing in my ears, 
Frayed for. hair that lath not turned grey, teeth 
free from yellowness, and much strength in mine arms. 
May I have power in my thighs, swiftness in my legs, stead- 
fastness in my feet. May all my members be uninjured and 
my soul unimpaired. May myself remain in my body: 
may I enjoy the full term of life. Rest thee pleasantly: 
pour forth abundance, purifying thyself in Svarga. 
(The Atharva Veda, XIX, LX, LXD) 


The kine have come and brought good fortune ; let 
them rest in the cow-pen and be near 
ws. Here let them stay prolific, many:- 

coloured, ind yield through many morns their milk for 
Indta. These are ne’er lost, no robber even injures them: 
ho evil‘minded foe attempts to harass them............... These 
cows, the cattle of the pious worshipper, roam over wide: 
spread pasture where no danger is. O cows, ye fatten e’en 
_ the worn and wasted and make the unlovely beautiful to 
A look on. Prosper my home, ye with auspicious voices ! 
Your power is magnified in our assemblies. In goodly 
ees, bright-hued, prolific, drinking pure water at 
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fair drinking places. Never be thief or sinful man your 
master.............. (Lhe Atharva Veda, IV, XXT). 
Here, even here I fix my firm-set dwelling! flowing 
Consecration of a Newly With fatness may it stand in safety. 
Built House. May we approach thee, House! With 
all our people, unharmed and goodly men, and dwell 
within thee. Even here, O House, stand thou on firm foun- 
dation, wealthy in horses, rich in kine and gladness. 
Wealthy in nourishment, in milk and fatness, rise up 
for great felicity and fortune. A spacious store, O House, 
art thou, frell of clean corn and lofiy-roofed...... Sele ese seen ó 
E i House! Let not those who dwell within 
thee suffer. Livewe with all our mer, a hundred autumns 
Santis ese.) Bring hitherward, O dame, the well-filled 
pitcher, the stream of molten butter blent with nectar....... ; 
Water that kills consumption, free from all consumption, 
here I bring. (Lhe Atharva Veda, TI, NTI). 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


The Committee of Town Planning experts appointed — 
by the Government of India has just submitted its report. 
The Government is considering it and the final decision has 
yet to be arrived at. The views of an ancient Indian 
lawgiver and philosopher on the subject of Town Planning, 
cannot, therefore, fail to be of interest to the Government and 
the public. The directions as regards the building of the 
Council-Chamber in the centre of the town and as regards 
the provision of separate houses for honourable members of 
Council at State expense are especially commended to the 
attention of His Excellency the Viceroy (verses 484—501.) 
The following long quotation is from Chapter I of the Sukra 
Niti. (Professor B. K. Sarkar’s, translation, Panini Office, 
Allahabad). The name of its Author Sukaracharya is men- 
tioned with honour in the Mahabharata. But even in its 
present form the compilation belongs tothe pre-Budhistic era. 

It has been quoted as an authority in the Harivansa 
Purana, the Kamandkiya and the Panchtantra.—Hditor, 
Wa dh 
QN a place that abounds in various trees, plants and 
A shrubs and is rich in cattle, birds and ather animals, 

that is endowed with good sources of water and sup- 
plies of grain, and is happily provided with resources-in 
grasses and woods, that is bestirred by the movements of 
boats up to the seas, and is not very far from the hills, and 
that is an even-grounded, picturesque plain, the ruler 
should build his capital. E 

429—30. Which is to have the beautiful shape of a 
half moon or a circle, or a.square, is to be surrounded byi , 
wells and ditches, and must contain sites for Grémas or 
other divisions. à Š 

4831—34. Which is to have the Sabha or Council Build- 
Ings in the centre, must ever be provided with wells, tanks 
and pools, which is to be furnished with four gates in the 
5 four directions, and which is to have good roads and parks 
 inr o A 9 
_ rows ; and well constructed taverns, temples, and serais 


— for travellers, 


} 


= 
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435—37. The palace is to be in the midst of the Coun- 
cil Buildings must have stables for elephants, horses and 
cattle, is to be well adorned with spacious tanks, wells and 
water-pumps, is to have sides of equal length in all direc- 
tions and to be high southwards and low northward. 

438—39. The palace is to have many and odd number 
of sides excepting the ordinary buildings. For ordinary 
buildings, unless they form a square among themselves, do 
not look well. 

440—41. The police is to have wells guarded by senti- 


i) nels equipped with arms out weapons and defended by 
l l strong machines, should have three courtyards and four 
i beautiful gates in four directions. i 

449—43. The palace is to be watched both during day 
and at night by four, five or six well-armed guards placed 
in each court-yard and acting in rotation every Yama (i. e. 
3 hours). 


444. The king should furnish the palace with various 
houses, tents, rooms and hall. 


_445—46. Towards the east, the king should have houses 
for the washing and cleaning of clothes and other things, 
for baths and for worship, and for dining ana cooking. 


44749. Forsleep and entertainments, for drinking as 
well as for weeping. for grains and grindstones, for ser- 
vants and maids, as well as for committing nuisances, 
houses should be built in order towards the south. 


455.. The king should build the court house and the - 
- museum to the north of the palace, . 


468—69. The floor of the room is to be made one-fourth 
ofthe height. But others say that in the cases of palaces 
and temples it should be one-half. 


470. The window also must not be obstructed by an- 
other man’s window. : : 


471—72. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the 
middle to the extent of half of the length. So that water 
falling on it may godown easily. . 


473. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the 
floor of the room. 

474—475. The wall of the town is to be uniform m 
5 depth and should havẹ its foundation to the extent of one- 
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half of its height or one-third of its height and have its 
width one-half of its height. 

476. The wall must be made so high as not to be jum- 
ped across by robbers. 

477. The wall is to be always guarded by watchmen 
each for three hours and to be provided with guns. 

478—79. The wall should have many strong shrubs 
and have a system of weil built windows and if a hill is 
not hard by, should havea pratiprakara ora second wall 


‘but less than itself in height. i 
{80—81. Thence the ditch is to be construeted, baving 
its width double the depth, not very near the rampart, and 


having plenty of water. 

484—85. The Council House is to be constructed by 
the King beautilui and strong and divided into. three, five 
or seven rooms. 


456—88. The Northern and Southern sides are to be. 


long, twice, or thrice the Eastern and Western sides accord- 
ing to liking and the house may be built with one floor or 
two floors or three floors, and having tents as houses on 
the top. 

489. The Council House is to have windows in each 
room on all sides. 

490. The width of the central room is to be double 
that of the side rooms. - 


491—92. The height of the hall is to be one-fifth more 
than its width or is to be equal to it. 


493 (2) The floor as well as roof of the rooms are also 
to be constructed. 


494. The two side rooms have each two floors but the 
Central (é. e., the hall) is to be of one floor. 


495. The Council House is to be a beautiful edifice 
having good rooms within separate pillars and accessible 
= by all routes. 

, 4196—98. The Council house is be furntshed with 
truments for throwing water upwards (pipes) musical 
instruments, instruments for distributing air (Pankhas) 
and also for indicating time (clocks), mirrors as well ag, 
i 3 


= 
2. 
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499. Such a Council House is for the deliberations of 
proposals and consideration of problems. 

500—1. Dwelling Honses for ministers, clerks, mem- 
ters of Council and officers should be built separately to 
the North or Hast. 

502—3. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards the 
North and 200 cubits towards the east of the palace, military 
Cantonments are to be laid out. 


520. The best Rajamarga should be thirty cubits 
wide, the average twenty cubits and the worst fifteen cubits 
only. 

528—529. Ina forest of six Yajanas (i. e., forty-eight 
miles) the best 2?ajama:ga is to be constructed ; in the mid- 
dle, the average, and between the two, the worst ? 

031. The roads areto be made like the back of a 
a tortoise (i. e., high in the middle) aud provided with 
bridges. 

932. And the roads should be provided with drains 
on both sides for the passage of water. 

5383—34. All houses must have their faces (i. e., doors) 
on the Rajamarga, and at their backs there sliould be bee— 
this and places for committing nuisance. i 

535. The houses should be arranged in two rows. 

556—37. The King should have the roads repaired 
every year with gravel by men who have been sued against 
or imprisoned. 

5883—39. Between every two gramas a serai is to be 
built. Itis to be daily cleared and well-governed by the 
rulers of gramas. 


540. The master of the serai is‘to ask the following 
questions of the travellers coming to it. 

541-43. Whence are you coming and why ? Whither 
äre you going ? Speak truly. Are you or are you not 
with attendants? Have you any arms in your possession — 
and have you any conveyances with you? What vs your — 
caste? What are your family and name? Where is your 
permanent residence ? 

544—45. Asking these questions the master of the 
rest-house should note them down, and in the evening hav- 
ingtaken away the travellers arms should advise him 
“ Take sleep carefully.” 

548—49. He showld give back the arms, count the men 
and then let them off by opening the gate and accompany 
them up to the boundary line. 
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SPEECHES OF LORD HARDINGE, CUR BELOVED 
VICEROY. 
GANESH AND Co., MADRAS. 

To all lovers of Viceregal utterances this book would 
indeed be welcome not only because it constitutes a Chapter 
in current Indian history but because the personality of 
the man behind the utterances is so humane and lovable. 

Go over the speeches delivered at the very first 
farewell dinners given to His Excellency by his country 
and by his aima malter and you feel the soul of the man 
coming out midst ail those encouraging, inspiring, affection- 
ate partings. The words ring witha keen sense of duty and 
responsibility and what is more with sturdy unaffected 
Sympathy and interest in India’s welfare. 

To the ideal of Viceregal duty ennunciated by S. R. 
Peel, viz., « to keep peace, reduce expenses, extend commerce 
and strengthen British hold on India by inspiring, confi- 
dence in British justice and kindness and wisdom) Lord 
Hardinge would add ‘ conciliation of all races, classes and 
creeds’ and through profound sympathy and regard for 
Indian fellow subjects ‘ an earnest desire to contribute at 
least something to their natural welfare and develop- 

; ment.” 
‘The heart aye is the past aye 
That makes us right or wrong. 


> 


How true this of Lord Hardinge. Here is a Viceroy 
Who feels for Indian fellow subjects, who feels for their 
Welfare and who would simply not believe ill of them. 
And so he gets at the truth of the situation. He sees and 
Says out boldly that the dastardly crimes disfiguring the 
record of last two or three years ‘before his arrival ‘ seem 


entirely foreign to the nature and natural temperament of 
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his (our) Indian tellow subjects.’ This faith he keeps upto 
the last, keeps even when he is himself the victim. How 
noble! Sympathy alone gives true insight and this alone 
leads to mutual understanding. “ Iam full of hope that 
the unrest in India will disappear under the influence of 
Sympathy and kindness combined with firmness.” His 
hope has come true—the people have been pacified. 


To this initial avowal of faith in the Indian people, 
sympathy with them as fellow subjects and regard for their 
material welfare—avowals so amply borne out by subse- 
quent conduct we may add another chavacteristic of His 
Excellency that bursts out here and there in utterance— 
the characteristic reliance on first hand personal knowledge 
rather than piles of red-tape official reports. What a lesson 
for the officials themselves ! Give up seeing through other 
eyes—the eye of narrow-minded interested underlings and 
even the eyes of partisan press wherein sensation is put in 
to secure more sale and a heightened appeal to passion is 
the straight road to popularity. Get straight to the heart 
of the people not through exclusive distrust or-secluded su- 
periority but through kindly trust and winning sympathy 
—that is the statesman—like heart-dictate of the Viceroy. 
Thus ‘a personal knowledge of local surroundings even 
though it be a slight one is worth agreat many volumes of 
notes in dealing with local problems.’ Flere too His Excel- 
lency’s actions bear out his words. 


> Further speeches disclose that His Excellency is 
rather glad than otherwise at free and frank expression 
within due bounds and that his sympathy and conciliatory 
spirit make him glad to meet views of responsible persons 
half way and so far as possible explain publicly any differ- 
ence of opinion and not show a contemptuous depressing 
disregard. Therefore carry public opinion with you.as far 


———— Te 
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The Viceregal conception of a Rulers duty is thus 
enunciated in words addressed to H. H. the Nizam: “ The 
business of Government requires constant and strenuous 
effort and without the personal interest such as only the 
Ruler of the State can show there is always danger of abus- 
es creeping into the administration. You will be wise to 
look into things for yourself, to be easily accessible, to be 
ready to hear all sides, to choose your advisers with the 
greatest care and when you are satisfied with your choice 
to give them your fullest confidence and support.” How 
true these words: yes doubly true because uttered by one 
who himself tries to live up to them. 

Such the man who utters ‘The Indian people are, I 
believe absolutely loyal to the Core. Loyalty to the 
King is with them instinctive.’ And such the Viceroy fittest 
toannowunce on-the very day of his landing the glad news of 
their Imperial Majesties’ visit, and plan announcements 
that will render the visit ever memorable. The speeches 
published in the present volume cover the period between 
landing announcement and the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Royal visit right upto the Ist Viceregal Speech at 
the Imperial Legislative Council, Delhi. 


Full text of the Coronation Reform and discussions 
thereon appears as an appendix. Beautiful half-tone 
photos of Their Excellencies appear in Art paper as the 
frontis-piece. The whole volume is handsomely got up,. 
beantifully bound. It should certainly command a good 
sale not only because the utterances are Viceregal but be- - 
cause more than the Viceroy the man within the Viceroy, 
the sympathetic heart behind the utterance is dear unto | 
the Indian people. l 

« Rank is but the Guinea stamp, ie 
Man is the gowd for a’ that.” S. R. P. 


; THE LAWS OF MANU BY B. BHAGWAN DASS, M.A. 


= The English knowing public has been laid under 
_ 8reat obligation by Mr. Bhagwan Das, M. A. of Benares by 
his publishing this volume on the Laws of Manu. 
HIS boo Reis quake kepa hileih flower Gfetios Osten 'y FFewttivesdeliver. 


G j i i) a 
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ed atthe thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the Theoso- 
phical Society. In these lectures, the learned author has 
successfully endeavoured to put before the European pub- 
lic the best that is contained in the Laws of the first bu- 
man law-giver on the face of the earth. Manu Smiriti or 
the Code of Manu is a kind of Cyclopedia of law and re- 
ligion. Nothing respecting human institutions has 
been left untouched. It was certainly a very difficult task 


Fi à tp 

$ to writea handy volume, giving the purport of all the 
i chapters of this big book and then also to explain them. No 
i] less able and thoughtful a person than Babu Bhagwan 
a | Das could have been equal to the task. In this book all the 


important parts of the laws of Manu have been explained 
with admirable method and system. Nothing has been 
written atrandom. In the light of this book, the Code 
of Manu appears to be not a collection of old saying of the 
sages but one systematic treatise on the art of human life. 
Everywhere the treatment is exceptionally bright and 
sympathetic. Especially the chapters on ‘Education ° and 
‘ Family life and Economics’ are the best of their kind, 
In them we find a convincing plea to look backward if we 


want to see our motherland holding her own in the struggle 
for existance of the present world.. 


In the last two chapters, treating of Education and 
family life, there is nothing with which we many express 
our nobe of dissent. But we can not say the same about the 
first two chapters, in the 2nd of which the author has ex- 
‘plained the world process and problems of life according 
to the laws of Manu. The first chapter deals with the foun- 
dation of Manuw’s Code of life. Both the chapters treat of 
subjects which are subtle and important but having 4 
tendency towards producing a wide difference of opinion. 
This is one reason why these chapters are not so con- 
vincing as the last two. The other cause lies in the authors 
= ardent desire to show that every stanza of Manu, of the 
‘Puranas, and of every other Smritis, is rational and scien- 

fic. The author’s tendency towards this kind of con- 
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servatism has, at some places marred the beauty of a book, 
which, otherwise, is a wonderful production ofa wonderful 
mind. Those who want to study the true story of the 
origin of human law will find this book indispensable. 
With these few words we recommend this book to 
every student of religion, sociology, and politics. Can be 
had from the Theosophical Office, Adyar, Madras. Price 
1 Re. 8 As. ~ Vedalankar. 


NAo-KUMAR SIKHSHA. TRANSLATION oF DR. GRAHAM’S 
LECTURES To YOUNO Mew (44° x 8" PP. 184) 


Proerar PEAN A 1 ea" X x 
PUSTAK BHANDA R, LAHORE. 


Young men area valuable asset and preserved manhood 
a just cause of pride for any country. How to guard the 
young from sexual sins isa problem well worth our best 
thoughts. The difficulty of delicate handling and false 
ideas of modesty bar most of our teachers from commu- 
nicating these topics unreservedly to their young students. 
Perhaps ignorance on the part of the teachers, incapacity to 
do justice to a task so difficult and the worst the systema- 
tic exclusion of these subjects from the school and college 
curricula are also contributory causes. Meanwhile the fact 
i remains that what our young men are denied at the hands 
i of their well wishers, their natural promptings lead them 
d to pick up from blandering and vicious quarters with the 
= oe they and We have to repair what perhaps could 
= lave H ad pr : i 
Bee tiorcr-burdened braids woan A 
> Want of exercise, un- 


controlled imagination, free reacling of exciting fiction erect- 
ed almost into a fashion work havoc. The havoc bpe- 
gun, your advertizing quacks take advantage of it and prey 
peon the fears of the young. Theirs the onl y free (?) liter- 
ature that finds its way to the bookshelf of the young. Is 
ki not a pity that our youth and our manhood should be 


Kept in such shameful ignorance of their own vit 


: i al and pro- 
ductive functions. Why forsooth should an elementary 


nowledge of health and hygiene, anatomy and 1 hysi 

i k % pe ` 2 a JO” 2C tc Jil l 

be not consttidfed A pare er GAT S A ae 
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wonder whicn can only be explained by the unprogressive 


nature of our educational system. ‘Till that be done books 
like the one under review are our only resource of popular 


‘imstruction and as such they are indeed welcome. Herein 


you find the resources of oratory employed not for selfish 


ends but for descrimination of very necessary knowledge. 
‘The more such books are read by our youth and manhood 


the better. To the negative argument of freedom from grave 
physical consequence, from horrifying weakness and per- 
haps even insanity one would indeed like very much 
to add the inspiration of religious zeal and example that 
erects Brahmacharya on its high pedestal of pristine glory- 
Remember life is not so easy to mould and to unstimulat- 
ing food, proper exercise and sense of horror of the con- 
sequences one must add an inspiring ideal, open air surround- 
ings and a discipline such as obtains in the Gurukula and 
then we may get a little nearer the solution of this great 
source of the waste of Indian manhood. Put your child in 
the Gurukula and you give him the best chance to be free 
from vicious literature, vicious suggestions, vicious atmos- 
phere and get the full benefit of inspiring ideals, open air 
and unstimulating diet and salutary discipline. Thus alone 
may we solve this problem. Till then much may be done 
by individual preaching and individual examples of per- 
sonal purity. Our best effort, the best effort of all feeling 
souls is needed to train an enlightened youth free from 
self-sinning waste, free from the debilitating effects of early 
marriage and most of all a manhood free from licensed f 
licentiousnessand mutual self-destruction under the sacred 
sanction of the marital tie. 


HEALING INFLUENCES BY LEADER EDMOND WHIPPLE, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF METAPHYSICS, NEW YORK, 
SIZE 53” x 8" pp. 227. PRICE 1-25. 
The world is slowly veering round to the opinion 
that the spirit of man and the mind of man havea wonder- 


‘ ful power over his physical structure aud bodily functions 
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Healthy emotions and healthy thoughts can make a sick man 
whole. Mind cure and psychotherapy are in no way a 
myth. [tis to strengthen just this phase of thought, to the vast 
possibilities of which the modern world is awakening, that 
the above book has been written. Every thought imprints 


an image and every mental image tends to become actual- . 
ised in our body and outward circumstances. It is open to 


the mind to get its cue of thinking from the weakness.of 
the flesh or the illnesses and weakening suggestions of 


feeble humanity or what is better to realize the eternal re- 
ality of the spirit and get thoughts of wholeness therefrom, 
and form corresponding mental images of wholeness and 
thus starve ont all illness by giving it no thonght. It is 


this realization that the author strives to bring home to 
the minds of his readers. Those interested in this line— 
and every one should be who want to retain or regain 
health through the power of the spirit—those interested we 


repeat, would find much holy wholesome food for thought - 


in the work of Mr. Whipple. We would indeed have wished 
that the many excellent practical suggestions had been 
given in bolder print to give them due prominence, a: 
wider chance of appreciation and thus make them of Breas 
use to every reader. 7 : 


S. R. P. 


x 3 fa z 
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Editorial Reflections. 

THE PRAYER OF CHRISTENDOM. 
qYOMMENTING upon the appeal of China for the pray- 
J ers of Christendom, that she may make manifest her 

‘ regeneration and worthily sustain her new ideals, the 
Forum, one of the leading magazines of America, says :— 


“ Tt does not necessarily presage a wholesale conversion of 
China’s myriads to Christianity : but it does open up a 
rather interesting question, for people with any sense of 
humour, as to the precise significance of the term 
Christendom. Do the great Caucasian powers of the 
world, with their allegiance divided between Mammon 
and the Lord God of Hosts, constitute the bulk of 
Christendom ? Their prayers are cast too much in the 
Krupp mould to be entirely pleasing to the Prince — 
of Peace.” 

Our contemporary is perfectly right. The allegiance 
of “Christendom” to Christ is only lip-deep. Christ stood 
up for the weak, the forsaken, the deserted, the hated, the 
despised and the down-trodden—for Mary Magdalens, | 
Pariahs of the Jewish Society and fallen women. His — 
mission was a mission of uplift and a mission of hope for 
the depressed, the weary and the “ heavy-laiden.” Christ- 
endom, an apt pupil of Darwin and Haeckel, worships 
strength, accelarates by active efforts “the process of natural 
selection” é.¢., the selection of those armed with the most 
efficient brutal strength and having the largest number of 
deadliest Krupp guns, speediest Dreadnaughts and the most la 
effective torpedoes. It does not only “let” the weaker 
* go to the wall” but assists them to this fate with A 
imperturbable countenance and a benevolent smile. Ch A 
was an “oriental” knowing no European language ant 

if he were re-incarnated as an Asiatic once more, be 


= would, AMER ccs hop: 
cea refused admission to many at Christian ” British Colony. 
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He believed and preached that all men were the child- 
ren of his Heavenly Father and had an equal right to His 
grace and affection. “ Racial-Superiority ” “ Colour-Bar ” 
“White Man’s Burden,” “ Civilization of Dark Races,” 
“ Exploitation,” are terms which to the unsophisticated 
mind of the greatest Jew in history and one of the 
greatest men of all ages would have appeared perfectly 
meaningless. He who compared the entering of rich men 
into the kingdom of heaven to the passing of a camel 
through the eye of a needle would, if there is a re-incarna- 
tion of him in “Christendom,” indeed be shocked to find 
his“ Vicars ” and * Vicegerents” out-sybariting “ sybari- 
tes” in the magnificence of their drawing rooms and the 
fgastronomical qualities of the delicacies under which 
their tables groan. Like the “ scribes” and the “Pharisees” 
they care much more for what they describe as doctrinal 
purity and for placing harmless and inocuous works under 
a ban by adding them to the “Index” than for the saving 
of souls and the adding of sheep to the fold of the Divine 
Shepherd. They have gota “fold ” of their own wherein 
“sheep “are immured in the name of Christ, allowed to 
batten cn the refuse of an intellect perverted and enslaved by 
self-interest and obsessed by dogmas, “creed,” and “ Articles 
of Faith”, and then presented as a propitiatory offering 
at the altar of sectarianism and bigotry. The “ Church” 
of Christ, the son of man, who knew of no nest where to 
hide his head at night and who was a terror for people . 
wiih sleek countenances and protruding paunches is in the 
pay of “ Mammon,” blesses ill-gotten gains provided they are 
sufficiently large to enable the possessor to build new rooms 
in the church edifice, waits in sackloth and ashes at the 
tables of the rich and the “successful,” prays for the success 
of the arms of one “ Christian ” state against another “ Chris- 
tian” state. The “ Christianity ” of the “ Essene” Christ 
Which was only the Religion of Divine Illumination 
_ (Vedic Religion), the Faith of Nobility (Arya Dharama), 
È the Eternal Body of Revealed Truths (Sanatan Dharama), 


TO 
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and the creed of economic justice and of the predominance of 
character over wealth (Varanasram Dharama) in another 
garb is dead. May it live long ! 

THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


Writing on Pandit Malvaya’s “ University of Benares” 
in embryo, which popular error with strange pertinacity 
continues to call, “ The*Hindn University,” in the Modern 
Review for July 1913 Professor Homersham Cox says: 


“It is repoted that the Indian gentlemen who are endea- 
vouring to found a Hindu University intend, if success- 
ful, to appoint an English principal. This decision 
is important directly since the holder of the post will 
naturally be able to exercise great influence over the 
younger generation of Hindus It is much more import- 


ant indirectly as bearing on the capacity of Indians for 


self-government. If Hindus cannot even govern a 
University founded and maintained by themselves it is. 
difficult to see what they are fit to AONO bao 00000 09000000000: 


It may be said that this attitude is the result of foreign 
conquest. That might be-so, if the superiority ofthe 
Europeans were accepted only in administrative appoint- 
ments. But the same assumption is made in matters 
which have nothing whatever todo with politics. The 
Greeks were conquered, but they preserved at least 
their intellectual self-respect. So far as I know, there 
were never Roman professors teaching Plato and Aristotle 
to Greek students at Athens. Egypt is conquered but 
the Egyptians have not appointed an English principal 
to be head of the great Muslim University at Alzahar. 
In India however both Hindu and Mohamedan Colleges 
have English principals.” 


In our opinion the learned Professor has confused the 
issues and has not grasped the real problem. All the 
instances from contemporary and ancient history are 
beside the mark. The Greeks never acknowledged that ` 


Roman Philosophy was perse superior to Greek Philosophy 
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and ought to have precedence over Greek thought in the 
Universities of Greece.. On the contrary they were so 
completely convinced of the supreme excellence of native 


‘thought that they converted conquerers into willing and 
grateful pupils. Not being ashamed of asserting that the 


Greek mind could attain the highest development only in an 
intellectual atmosphere surcharged with the Greeek spirit, 
they found it necessary to maintain the “Greek” toneand 
therefore naturally the idea of importing Roman “ prin- 
cipals ” for their academies and seats of learning was as 
unthinkable and revolting as the idea of placing a Benares 
Pandit at the head of Balliol College Oxford would be to 


Mr. Asquith. In the Egytian University of Alzahar Muslim | 
- Thought has the first place and, therefore, quite naturally no 


non-Moslim can be appointed to guide, direct, supervise and 
superintend studies there. The case of the so-called Hindu 
University is not parallel. The organisers of the move- 
ment surrendered all Hindu inteilectual self-respect when 
they meekly yielded to Sir Harcourt Butler and quietly 
acquiesced in thesuggestion to make the proposed University 
a“ Modern” University by placing “ Hindu” Thought in 
subordination to Nuropean Thought, making English the 
first language and the Hindu classical language the second 
language, and completely robbing it of its Hindu 
character by making not Hindi but English the medium 
of instruction. Intellectual self-respect has been completely 
surrendered without a murmur. It is no good swallowing 
camels and straining at gnats. Having given in on the 
main and vital point, Pandit Malviya and his colleagues 
are quite right in thinking that ina seat of learning where 
the European and not the Hindu tone has to be main- 
tained and the “ British Spirit” hasto be fostered, other 
things being equal, a European Principal will be more 
uśeful and more suitable than a Hindu Principal. Even if, 
after deligent search, a Hindu could be found who by long 
residence in Engeland has become thoroughly imbued with 
the « British Spirit,” it is no use foregoing the charter and 
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imperilling the success of the project for no higher aim than 
that of providing a “ fat berth ” for a “ Hindu” Oxonian 
when Europeans of equal ability can be had who will 
have the unique advantage of having inherited the 
« British” academic spirit which and not the ancient 
Hindu spirit it is the object of the fathers of the Hindu 
University scheme to conserve and foster in the proposed 
academy. 


THE “ BRITISH SPIRIT” AND THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

ä propos of the “ British Spirit” we have been remind- 
ed of the evidence. given by some Indian gentlemen before 
the Public Service Commission. The only justification for 
the wider employment of Indians in the public service can 
be that they being sons of the soil are expected to be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Indian civilization 
and: traditions and to bring to bear greater sympathetic in- 
sight upon the consideration of Indian problems. 


Buta careful examination of the evidence given by 
some eminent Indians before the Public Service Commission 
goes to show that they do not base their claims for wider 
employment in the higher branches of public service and for 
simultaneous examinations on these grounds but rather on 
the possession of the “ British character.’ Now what is 
this “ British character.” If it means love of fair play and 
justice, how can it be said to constitute the peculiarly Bri- 
tish character? Tt isthe genuine “ British ” character as 
well as the genuine “ Hindu” “ Muslim ” and “ Parsi” 

character. Is there anything peculiar in the climate of 
England which breeds this virtue? ‘Is a tropical climate 
peculiarity unsuited to the development of this quality ? 
To admit this is, for the Indians, to damn themselves and 
to brand their national character with the mark of perma; 


br = nent inferiority. If this is once admitted, all claims for equ- 
re ality of position with the Britisher become preposterous. 


then have even eminent Indian witnesses recommend- 
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ed for Indian civilians trained and educated in India— 
in case there are simultaneous examinations—a few year’s 
residence in England before commencing work in 
order to catch the “ British Spirit”? What, we ask 
once more, is this “British Spirit”? Is it the spirit of 
industrial civilization which dominates all social rela- 
tions and all political development in the land of our 
rulers? Are Indian civilians expected to stand up for 
capital against labour, to encourage industrialism 
Jn their country, to foster inequality of social conditions 
and to createa “labour party ” eyer armed tooth and nail 
against the “unrighteous exploiters.” If so, this“ British 
spirit ” will prove the ruin of this ancient land where wealth 
has never been the standard of respectability or the basis of 
Social status and where there never has been a “ yawning ” 
gulf between “ the classes and the masses” ?- It may be said 
that itis necessary for Indians to acquire a sympathetic know- 
ledge of English traditions, manners and customs so that they 
may understand the British characterand thus psychological 
conditions may he created for the tightening of the bonds 
of loveand mutual understanding that ought to bind India 
and England together. There is reason and sense in this. But 
the point is that if itie necessary for Indian civilians to study 
England ina spirit of sympathy, it is much more neces- 
` sary for English civilians to bring intellectual and emotional 
j Sympathy to bear upon their studies of Indian problems 
tor ‘after‘all'the country to be ruled over is India and not 
Rogland:! ‘Surely this could not have been the raisond, etre 
of the recommendation under notice. For in that case 
these “eminent sons of the soil” would also have recom- 
. mended that no Britisher should be employed in tbe 
higher branches of the Indian Civil Service unless he has 
passed a severe test in Sanskrit or Arabic literature—these 
< two'literatures forming the founts of the two civilizations 


Sh “that have made India their home—and at least one Indian 


Vernacular and has resided at least two years in ihe country 


to catch the “ Indian Spirit.” Let a severe test in English 
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AE and history be prescribed for Indian candidates 

and a severe test in one of the two. classical Indian languages 
and Indian. History—ancie nt and medieval—be prescribed 
for English candidates. 


i »° But surely this could mt have Boeh the meaning. of 
the recommendations of those who serioushy put forward the 
wiew that. Indians were fitted. for higher posts and had caught 


“thle i British ’ spirit: because: Indian civilians generally 
“lived” in: the European: style. .One-can understand 
the statement that a-Huropean civilian setae in the Indian 
style‘can more easily, penetrate the hearts of the people in 


the midst,of-whom his lot-has been cast than-one who can: 
not. shake ‘off. « British... insularity.’ By » adopting 
the Indian mode of living he pays a graceful compliment 
‘to: his Indianfellow-subjects and contributes to the, enhance 
ment of their national .self-respect... But this cannot be said 
of the Indian official living: in the European-style: The 
‘Indian style of living is unfortunately regarded a mark of 
socialinferiority; in this. country by, the averages“ Anglo- 
f .Tondian:” and by denationalized Indians. .A man who stiffens 
himself up in; European, garments has, certain privileges 
. whichare denied tqthose—however high placed:and estimable 
: +-who;have not renounced their national dress. Clean Indian 
shoes are notallowed in some museums where dirty creaking 
~ugly:ammunition ‘boots are permitted: A man, no, matter 
: what his complexion soéial position and attainments, Will 
get:into aicomfortable third class. carriage labelled “For Eure 
,peans Only,” if he has got a haton.. He: will stretch his legs § 
“on the:berth and with:an air of arrogance and.a sneering 


‘twirl of the monstaches quietly go to sleep when his really í 


PONE ee 


respectable fellow: countrymen, ” the latchet of whose 
shoes he is hardly fit, to unloose,, have not got eyen sitting 
accommodation’ in & packed and overcrowded Intermediate 
“compartment the very atmosphere ` of. which is; stifling 
Very naturally, therefore, an Motan who adopts E uropa 
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dress is regarded an unworthy. apostate who ‘is A 
of being regarded an Indian and is desirous of deepen- 
ing the sense of social inferiority’ under which his 
sensitive countrymen are smarting by. posing as a Euro- 
pean. [tis believed that leaving. his compatriots in’ the 
lurch he endeavours to escape from the consequences of his 
birth. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE ROY: AL AUTHORITY 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


oo dlr is generally asserted bya igt yoram uses and tyros in 
¿ancient Indian polity who oftener than not have axes to grind 
that India can never become fit for one self- government 
because the r ion of the Divine Right of Kings isin the 
Indian blood: ‘Even in ancient. times when ;indigenous 


‘Aryan.ideas held sway in the land, Indian Rajas, we are told, 
‘were regarded vicegerents of the Deity. An Indian King h 

at his disposal the entire revenues of the state to spend in 
any way he chose. There was no cor stitutional check on hi S 
_ power to expend; the major part of the revenues in fitting up 
this palace and gratifying extravagant and expensive whims. 
‘We have often discussed in these columns the question of 
` the ideals of; Government in ancient India from various 


Bean cpoi nis: à TF i rtf ee A A mary 


To-day we ‘propose’ to show by quotations from-an_ } 


‘authentic and anciént work on‘Indian Polity that the allow- 
‘ance ef the king and his family was fixed by: statute'in 
“ancieit’ India jast as it is in modern PIE NIs a Vs 


3 ‘Says the Sukra Niti — oh = Ree 


mi A prince, who gets a lac of karsąs a year, ‘should main- 
tae , tain well with _ weapons anai missiles respectively one 
oa are all “equal | in age, strength’ enc dress, Sighty 
horses and one cHariot ; likewise two big’ guns, ‘ten 
camels, two elephants, two waggons and sixteen bells ` 


likewise also six clerks and three’ inihisters. The’ King 
i “eee g pena on provisión, Laresse abd Tease Tieden 
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‘charm of manner did much to win Indian ‘hearts. His 
_ Majesty the King-Emperor honoured India with a visit and 


The Arya Samaj was one ofthe bodies that had been very 


_ with the full concurrence of Lord Hardinge, paid a visit to 
‘the premier educational institution of the Arya Samaj 


sipated and the air was cleared. This result was ac 


hundred Karasas, on clerks one hundred a month, 
but on ministers three hundred ; on his wife and’ son 
three hundred, on learned men two hundred, on ele- 
phant drivers, horses (cavalry) aud foot-soldiers four 
thousand ; on the straw for elephants. camels and bulls 
four hundred. The remaining money fifteen hundred 
karsas should be deposited by the king in the treasury. 
The king should deduct every year a sum of money from 
the soldiers for their dress. 
The Sukra Niti, Book IV, Se ction VII verses 23—29. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Oppert is kis brochure “On the Weapons, 


Army Organisation and Political Maxims of the Ancient 
Hindus.” À 
A MOST WICKED PUBLICATION. 
Lord Hardinge poured oil over troubled waters when 
he came over to India. He removed festering sores, brought 


a message of sympathy and conciliation from the British 
People to their Indian fellow- subjects and ‘his personal 


announced the policy of conciliation from his own lips. 


much wronged, and harassed by a section of the bureaucracy 
in Lord Minto time. Sir James Meston, presumably : 


—the Gurvkula—and delivered a truly statesmanlike f 
speech—statesmanlike not in the sense of machiavelian} 
but in the spirit of the maxim that what is not trues 
is not statesmanlike. It was a speech that came direc 
from the heart and, therefore, produced electric effect: 
Heavy hearts were filled with rejoicing. Sunshine was in 
troduced where darkness had previously reigned supreme g 
The mists of misunderstanding and suspicion were dispelled 


the thick clouds that were gathering in the horizon sep 
cepta 
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to all except the C. I. D. Now the continued -existence of 
the present strength of the C. I. D. depends upon the per- 
sistence of the attitude of doubt and distrust on the part of 
the Government. It is perfectly natural that the more 
unscrupulous among the C. I.D. people should manufac- 
ture sedition in their laboratories and foist it upon the 
unwary officials as genuine product. The C. I. D. consists 
of two parts—the regular forces and the irregular forces, the 
paid agency and the voluntary agency. The voluntary 
agency does not get regular pay. It is compensated for its 
troubles in other ways. 


It consists of discredited public leaders who have old 
scores to settle with colleagues whom rightly or wrongly 
they hold responsible for their present agonising state of 
disappointed ambition, “ learned loafers ” with a literary 
aptitude which an ungrateful public fails to appreciate and 
reward, briefless barristers who find “ loafing ” pro- 
fitable because it secures the maxium of pecuniary gain 
with the minimum of labour. These “flesh-flies” hover 
round the tables of the rulers of the land, pry into official 
_ secrets, and attend parties at the houses of big officials. 
They seize hold of stray remarks falling from the lips of 
the patrons upon whom they have thrust themselves, ex- 
change significant glances and then torture and twist those 
remarks and extract from them indications of the general 
drift of public policy. If they suspect “ conciliation,” 
they immediately put themselves in communication with 
reactionary bureaucrats and the C. I D.and swell the cry of 
6% Sedition 1? © Blood and Iron,” “ Martial Law and no dam- 
ned nonsense.” The barkings of these honorary blood- 
hounds whose chains are in the hands’ of officials of 
the “Mai Bap” type and C.I. D. men find a transmit- 


ting medium in the Anglo- Indian press. Their “sober” — 
iG thoughtful, ” . & temperate” and “reasoned” articles 
appear in the leading columns of the organs of the monopo- 
lists of wisdom and administrative capacity and their “‘luca- l 


_brations ” ” are represented as the deliberate Comers and 


. 
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mature views ‘of-impartial ‘Indian: “thinkers”. and “pub: 
licists.”” It appears that oneiof these honorary sleuth-hounds 
let loose after the: Arya Sanrajly: scented “conciliation ” -in 
the air, held: urgent: consultations with the members of his 
éabal‘and resolved upon-promptiaction: It was decided that 
the poison ‘injected slowly and‘subtly would prove the most 
effective With ’this‘end in view a novel was written and 
was, as was to be expected from a cowardly clique given 
to stabbing in the ‘dark, ..published anonymously in 
England. Its circulation is being pushed forward in certain 
circles., The novel jis fall of distor tions, misr epresenta- 
tions, insinuations and innuendo. Tt su: ggests more than it 
specifically Sa Lys. The anon ymous scribbler who has perpet- 
rated ¢ an outrage on honest criticism ‘by wW ri ting p ” this book hab, 
like a, coward. done his best to save his skin. A Although the 
‘hook has been written with thespeci fic object ofdam ning the 
Arya Samaj and the Gurukula, a a disclaimer was put ih at the 
time of going ‘to press in which it is stated that the Sami 
represents | “a revival religious and national, whieb we can- 
not but admire. % ‘This statement cannot absolve the writer 
| from. the moral (for which he cares little) and legal 
gonsequences of ‘his wickedness. No equivocation and 
yreyarication will save him. In the book itself it is sought 
pene the impression that the religious propaganda of 
1e Arya, Samaj iS a mere feint to cover the real aim of the 
ọgiety, which is seditious ‘and revolutionary, The Vedic 
Magazine is represented as the favourite organ of the anar- 
“ chists. It is torn into pieces by the ‘loyalist Puran Singh 
becanse the anarchist Sri Ram tore the King’ S picture be- 
songing, to. the former. A nice compliment to. us. The 
Vedic _Magagine must be a unique publication if it appeals 

p alike to the highest officials and the anarchists. Bither tts 
editor i isa necromanéer possessing the power of hypnotising 


_Junatic nor a man who has an axe. to grind | can honesty 
sa that a magazine whose conductors have on several 
He cmt 7 ’ 

“occasions ` been complimented for corhbatitig atiarchism. 


t; 


g 


people or it is inexplicable how any ‘one who is. neither a- 


1 
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on tbe only grounds which will appeal to self 
respecting people who are neither revolutionaries nor 
toadies and jo hazurs can be pleasant reading for anarchists. 
(Phe Vedic Magazine includes among its subscribers mate 
` Government officials and British civilians. It is read amo 
‘: others by Lord. Crewe and Sir James Meston.: This will 
. „give the reader an ‘inkling of the contents of this wicked 
book. We understand that the leaders of the Arya Samaj 
are seriously considering what steps to take to” have the 
rperson or persons,.responsible for, the manufacture of this 


deadly poison brought to book., But..has not. the, Govern- 
mert a. quty to performin this bate er? Tt, has just proscribed 
@ pamphiet.describing Bulgarian atrocities because it is be- 
lieved to be calculated to bring certain classes of His] Majesty's 

subjects into contempt. fe the Arya Samajists a class’ of 


His Maiesty’s subjects or are they outlaws ? Does or doés 
-not-fhe book under notice bring them into contempt: ? ‘Sure- 
aly the Eee nent c cannot contradict its self by saying in the 
dace gt Sir James Meston’s s responsible pronouncement ‘brat 
the book is not full of wicked lies. If such a mischiev rous 
“work is not proscribed, the impression ‘will go forth—the 
“real motives ‘of the Gevbiiiment ‘notwithstaiding—that the 
new Press ‘Act. is practically a’ dead letter when” the’ offen- 
“ders are ‘influential anıl high placed. Such an ‘impréssion 
“will work incalculable mischief ae undo the good work 
„done by. Lord Hardinge and Sir J ames MeSston. This is ‘a 
result which no well- wisher of the’ Government ` ahd * ‘the. 
"people can "desire. We draw the attention of our Yeaders‘to 
a sober and reasoned article on the’ book that. we print to- 


“day. Tt is from the pen of a prominent Thdian publicist.” 


>) E 
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Motto I:—By the force of Brahmzharya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motto IT :—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
its members..................There is no political alchemy by 
- which you can get golden conduci out of leaden instincts.— 

: Herbert Spencer. 
O the first working month is over. The teachers, profes- 
S sors and Brahmacharis are all through it. They have 
. all passed it nicely each onedoing his share creditably. 


There is one amongst us Mr. Sudhir Rudra worthy son 
of a worthy father. .He has proved a good helping hand to 
the Gurukula staff. On vacation after his graduation exami- 
_* nation, with a noble zeal he works here almost as one of the 

` staff.The Gurukulities thank him and recommend his 
example to other graduates. and college students as well. 
* The best way to pass a vacation is to consecrate a portion of 
“it for loving labour ‘in the cause of education. Take up 
- this suggestion, all those who can and we guarantee you 
will be the happier for it. India needs such volunteer 

workers. 


The colleges outside are closed and some of the stu- 
dents therefrom are in here to pass their vacation. Under 
=~ the captaincy of Mr. Sudhir a welcome “vagrant team 7 was 
S carved out of these. These pitched themselves against the 
: Gurukula eleven in a friendly match at Hockey. The result | 

‘of course as expected. The Gurukulites put in ‘five 


‘be vagrant team had two to its credit to retrieve its 
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reputation. Atl this was simply an hour's play. Oh it was 
an’enjoyable sight—that energetic but unequal play. 


"The sky wears wonderfully changing aspects these 
‘days. The clouds careering all day long assume all sorts 
of fantastic forms into which every one may read some- 
thing after his own fancy. Lions, bears, birds, deserts, 
Seas, lakes, continents, oases, heaps of snow white wool—all 
these vou may easily image, revel in and delight if you but 
look up and gaze............And thesunsets are simply superb. 
Lakes of liquid gold, depths of deepest blue, silver fringed 
abodes of the celestial, rainbow scenes and lines of shooting 
red may the spectator beho!d if he hath but a soul < that 
watches and - receives.’ 
The grounds all round the Gurukula have had their an- 
nual fresh livery of green. There is n’taspot, all round, that 
is commonplace or -uninteresting. Nature’s. laboratory is 
out with its newest specimens and every dormant seed 
: obeys the upward push and sprouts forth in lovely foliage 

and flower. You have grasses of a hundred kind all alike 
and yet so different. Herbs and plantings, quaint ‘growths 
and novel arrangement of stem and shoot stand every where 
challenging the onlookers. Drink in delight if you will or 
botanise if you please but neglect these you cannot. The 
contagion is catching. Every one wants to have a little 
garden of hisown. Seed store catalogues are busily thumb- 
ed and Iam sure packets of shooting life-seeds of all sorts, 
Some vegetable edibles and some ornamental creeping, 
flowering ones will soon be in through the post. 


Ee E 


Of the River and Mountain transformed through na- 
ture’s touch—I shall give you somewhat in my next. Just 
_ 2 peep into the college council now. Something being re- 
Shaped there too. Some souls were busy bringing together 
estranged sister Sciences, Chemisty and Botany. For upto 
this time we had some who were chemics but couldn’t 


hotanise and others who could botanise but were no chemics. 
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This has been done away with. In stead there shall be in 
future a combined Chemistry and Botany course so as to 
give the student an all round general insight into nature's 
ways. Thus hatn harmony been restored among the 
estranged sister, Sciences. 


Full fledged Decemnial Report, portions of which had 
deservedly attracted so much attention at the anniversary, is 
now getting through the compositors hand into solid script. 
readable print. Its publication will doubtless be awaited 
with interest and we are sure it will have a warm wel- 
come. 


Por'the rest the evening plunge. the hasty dip, the 
dashing swim and the long distance gourd-ride through the 
Ganges water all these continue as enjoyableas before. You 
too are welcome and the tin raft will give you a pleasani 
foretaste if ever you come this side. Adieu. 


S. N. PHERWANI. 
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“Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.’ ’—Manu. 


ASUS, 1970. f No. 3.4 


LN Criticiem of Flint’s Theism. 


LECTURE III. 


Dn alini zightiy finds fault with those who ao not try 
_ to take a comprehensive view of God’s 
handiwork in nature and. viewing 
only one part of the universe fail to 

detect in it the evidences of infinite 

I may appear even misshapen and ugly 

not viewed in relation to the organic whole. ‘Take an 

ally constructed knob of a door. It will look beau- 
use will be apparent when it is related 

Wenge view to the whole door. If the whole 

¢ peace after a nice plan, the peau y of ai = 
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ed in relation to the whole house and all the doors and win- 
dows that it contains. If the wholestreet follows a central 
design, the knob will gain still further in beauty and 
artistic worth if it is viewed in relation to the entire street. 
Suppose, then, that the whole town followsa carefully thought 
out plan prepared by town-planning experts. In that case the 
kuob we are speaking of will appear a thousand times more 
beautiful if it is viewed in relation to the whole town andits 
place as a part of this larger whole can be definitely assign- 
ed. As Dr. Fiint rightly says, a man who cannot break 
a bundle of rods firmly bound together simply acknow- ; 
ledges his absolute impotence if he thinks that by breaking 
each rod separately he has broken the bundle. | 


The whole is, doubtless, made up of the parts but yet 
has an existence distinct trom each of them. The finished 
picture has a beauty and a charm which may enrapture the 
senses, enthrall the emotions, take the fancy by storm and 
hold fast the imagination and yet each one of its ingredients - 
may be despicable and negligible when taken separately. 
The completed picture may be flawless no matter what may 
be affirmed of each part separately considered. Divine han- í 
diwork displays infinite wisdom for the more science ist 
progressing and the more the inter-relationship and inter- 
dependence between different departments of the universe 
and spheres of Divine Intelligence is being perceived, the 
more wondrous appears each part and the more clearly arè 
our limitations and finiteness brought out. Since it is im- 
possible for our finite understandings to. hold simultaneous: 
ly suspended in our consciousness the entire universe with 


its wondrous varieties of type, genus and species, it is im- 
possible for us to obtain a full knowledge of even a single 
leaf of the tree—which must be considered asa part of the 
whole cosmic oder—and to realize the infinite wisdom | 
quired in the making of it. Surely infinite wisdom, alon 
‘is capable of making a tiny leaf as an organic part of E 


vast, measuresless and boundless system of universes. 


j ay in the words of our author :— 
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« We have scarcely a complete and exhaustive idea of any- 


This being our author’s line of argument, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why he should adoptan apologetic tone 
ashe does in the following sentence :— 


“ Faith in the righteousness and moral Government of God 
must be able to look over and look beyond many things 
calculated to produce doubt and disbelief.” 

Itis also difficult to understand what Dr. Flint means 
by saying that Nature does not show God to be infinite.* 


The very helplessness of our undersstanding to exhaust — 
the wisdom displayed in the construction of the universe 
and the beauties of its make reveal it to bethe work of an 
Infinite Power. 


The past history of the progress of human: learning 

affords no grounds for the belief that a time will come when 

= man will understand the universe’ fully—that is have an 
_ adequate knowledge of the relations between the parts and 
_ ofeach part to the whole. The progress of science by giv- 
ing a vision of the unexplored regions beyond is only em- 
phasising the poverty, inadequacy and scantiness of our 
knowledge and instead of incr easing our pride is tending to 


‘make us more and more humble in the majestic presence of 
_ the Infinite. 


‘It may not, perhaps, be out of place here to examine a 
hackneyed argument of John Stuart 
Mill. Says the great philosopher ;— 


: a Arguments Examin- 


“ The deity had on this hypothesis to work out his ends 
by combining materials of a given nature and properties. 
Out of these materials he had to construct a world in 
which his designs should be carried into effect through 
given properties of Matter and force, working together 
and into one another. This did require skill and con- 


ee “Now no man who did not imagine nature to bə infinite 
er erated gennaaas un paaie Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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trivance, and the means by which it is effected are often 
such as justly excite our wonder and admiration, bnt 
exactly because it requires wisdom, it implies limitation 
of power, or rather the two phrases cxpress different 
sides of the same fact.” 


Now a dangerous fallacy lurks in this argument. 
Wisdom and Power are not contradictory terms. 
Power without wisdom would be monstrous. Wis 
dom, therefore, does not limit power but only invests it 
with purpose, meaning and beneficence. God acts accord- 
ing to a central design and plan not because He is not 
Omnipotent but because He is‘ All Wise.’ If a king who 
is invested by statute with the power of declaring war does 
not wage war but attains his end by at es means, it is not 
because lie has not the authority to declare war but because 
he is of a pacific nature. At another place the same philo- 
sopher beautifully argues that it is impossible to violate 
liws:of Nature. All that we can do is “to place ourselves 
to a greater or less extent under one set of laws instead of- 
another.”* Just as one law of Nature does not contravene 
another law and obedience to one does not involve a viola- 
tion of the other, so the operation of one attribute of the 
Deity does not involve a limitation of the other. 


eo 


ee ee eee 


» 
Ils 


The man who can fiy npwards can. do so not because he 
has suspended the Law of Gravitation but because he has- 
placed himself under the dominion of another law. God is 
not only Omnipotent, He is also All-Wise, All Goodness and 
the Eterna] Ruler of the Universe, Matter eternally exists 
not because God’s power is limited but because He is the 
Eternal Ruler of the Universe and how can there bea Ruler 
unless there be something to rule over. God’s handiwork 
shows perfect foresight and knowledge of past conditions 
and future developments not because He is not omnipotent 
but because He is also omniscient. The operation 
of the Divine Will is not arbitrary because Go 
is “also Wise, it is. not tyrannical because He 
is p Righteous, it ever fails because He 


say on Nature. 
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Infinite. Infinite power does not involve the negation of 
all other attributes. It can co-exist with them. God’s 
power is infinite, because His laws are immutable, because 
this process of evolution and dissolution has gone on from 
eternity and has never broken down, because we can 
always predict natural happenings with mathematical cer- 
tainty. If in certain matters we cannot make such predic- 
tions it is because our knowledge is deficient not because 
natural happenings are not under the dominion of absolute- 
ly fixed laws. The laws of Uniformity of Nature and Uni- 
versal Causation reveal God’s infinite power. Surely no 
finite power can construct a machine which will never 


go wrong. lt may be said that perfect contrivance 
may be a proof of infinite wisdom but. is no proof of 
infinite power. We say it is, for infinite power is re- 


quired to carry out all that intinite wisdom plans and 
designs. Man’s actual performances always fall short of 
his designs and however supremely excellent the design 
may be, if is impossible for man’s creation to work even for 
a limited period of time with mathematical exactitude. 
There cannot be absolute and unerring certainty about the 
exact working of even the most delicate instruments con- 
structed by man, but predictions can be made with mathe- 
matical certainty about the working of this stupendous 
mechanism called the universe the very vastness, immen- 
sity and sublimity of which inspires us with awe, re- 
verence and unbounded admiration. The power displayed | 
in constructing and running this vast mechanism is so po- 
sitively infinite that finite man cannot grasp the full signi- 
ficance of even the minutest part thereof what to speak of 
conceiving even the remotest possibility of acquiring abili- 
_ tytorivalit. The power exhibited is so certainly in- 
finite that the very icea of rivalling it or even of mentally 
“grasping it fully is unthinkable. To say that God is not 
Omnipotent because the mechanism of the universe can 
Goon only for a limited period—as Mill says—is absurd bes 
cause it is only another way of saying that the working of 


$ 
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the universe is regulated by certain fixed and immutable 
laws or that God is not only Infinite Power but also Infinite 
Wisdom. Again it is not strictly true that the mechanism 
of the universe can go on for a limited time. Dissolution 
and evolution—the eternal concatenation of them—are also a 
part of this going on. The universe has always gone on 
like this. The solar system was not only once but has been 
times out of number a vast sphere of nebula or vapour and 
-will be so again in the future. The whole process—includ- 
ing the alternate reduction of the universe into nebula and 
its evolution into the cosmo3—constitutes what we call the 
going on of the machine. Well, the very fact that this ar- 
rangement has gone on for billions of years and to all ap- 
pearance from eternity goes to show that infinite power and 
infinite wisdom alone can have accomplished the—to us— 
impossible task—a task the accomplishment of which we 
cannot associate with finite power and finite wisdom even 
in imagination. 


It may, however, be said that though this “ limitation ” 
rather tends to the glory of the Lord 


_ ie Dai — 


Ne Quarrel about Words. than detracts from it, it may yet be said ` 


that God is Omnipotent only so far as 
his Omniscience does not suffer or in other Words his Omni- 
potence is limited by his Omniscience. We, however, ob- 
ject to this mode of statement. God possesses all His attri- 
butes simultaneously and the operation of each is ceaseless. 
` God is All Power ? But what is the meaning of power when 
the term is used in relation to God? Well, it can only mean 
power intelligently: used with a view to promote righteous 
ends. Taken in this light and stated in this mode the whole 
position is tantamount to this that God’s. Omnipotence is 
made purposeful—not limited—by His Omniscience and 
made holy by His Righteousness and made absolutely per 
fect by His Infinity. The word limited cannot be used in 
this connection at all because it carries with it an idea of 


incompleteness and imperfection. If, however, some people 


a E A ‘d “limited” while meani 
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what-we mean and contrary to its accepted significance, 
they are at liberty to do so. Words are the symbols of 
thought, one word is as good or for the matter of that as bad. 
as another. So long as no confusion of thought is engen- 
dered and the meaning—whether real or arbitrary—which 
a speaker or writer attaches to a term is clear to himself and 
to those whom he addresses, he is quite within his rights. 
Ifa few eccentric people combine together and resolve and 
declare that henceforth they shall call “ nectar” by the 
name of“ poison,” they are welcome to do so, so long as 
nobody is deceived by them either deliberately or on 
account of the unusual character of their behaviour. But the 
_worst of it is that people who use the term “limited” do use 
it in a derogatory sense and they at least have no right to 
defend the use of the term on philosophic grounds when 
they find that the retention of the term is impossible if the 
real sense be accepted as right. It is human weakness to 
cling to form long after the spirit has departed. 

We have examined in detail the arguments of Mill in 
relation to the limitations imposed 
upon Divine Omnipotence by Divine 
Wisdom because the argument appeared 
to us to be plausible and sophistical. His other arguments 
may be dismissed with a few words only. Most of them 
are based upon the Biblical conception of God and will not 
apply to God as He is revealed in His Word the Veda. 
Most of them vanish into the air as soon as the truth of 
the Karmic Law is admitted. What appeared purposeless 
and arbitrary before becomes invested with a purpose. In 


Other. Objections of Mill, 


= the light of the Karmic Law an Andaman Islander is an 
Andaman Islander because he has abused his opportunities 
= and himself reduced his substance, rendered nugatory the 
=N Divine gifts and enfeebled, weakened and atrophied his 
Capacities. It is hardly the fault of the father, who has 


B 


left his son a million pounds, if the latter through his ex- 
_ travagance wastes his entire patrimony and dies penniless 


at aihe. Soen a aa ine abe Whith faculties 
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) or “talents.” It depends upon our use or abuse of them 
| | whether we shall retain them, or lose them, sharpen them 
i or blunt them, crush them or develop them. All inequalities 
l are beautifully explained in this light. As an eminent ‘ 
| writer says : 

1 “ Wasted opportunities re-appear transmuted as limitations 
. of the instrument, and as misfortunes in the environ- 
f ment. For instance, the brain will be built defectively 
thus bringing about a defective physical brain : the ego 


will plan, but will find itself lacking in executive ability, 
or will grasp an idea, but be unable to impress it dis- 
tinctly on tbe brain. The wasted apportunities are 
transformed into frustrated longings, into desires that 
fail to find expression, into yearnings to help blocked 


by the absence of power to render it whether from defec- 


ee ORNO 


tive capacity or from lack of occasion. The same princi- 
ple is often at work in the cutting away from tender care 
of some well-loved child or idolised youth. If an ego treats 
unkindly or neglects one to whom he owes affectionate 
duty and protection, or service of any kind, he will but 
too likely again find himself born in- close relationship 
with the neglected one, and perhaps tenderly attached 
to him, only for early death to snatch him away from the 
encircling arms ; the despised poor relation may re-appear 
asthe much-honoured heir the only son, and when the 
parents find their house left unto them desolate, they mar- 
vel at the “ unequal ways of Providence, that deprive 
them of their only one, on whom all their hopes have. 
been set, and leave untouched the many children of their 
neighbour. 
- + CA z itt * 
The development of artistic faculties—to take another type — 
: of qualities—will be answered by the Lord of Karma 
by the provision of a delicate nervous system and often 
by the guiding of the soul to a family in whose mem- 
bers the special faculty developed by the ego has found 
cl oro EPERRA OR SOLE AM panoe HONS For the 
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expression of such a faculty as that of music, foricstance, 
a peculiar physical body is needed, a delicacy of physical 
' ear and of physical touch, and to such delicacy an appro- 

priate physical heredity would be most conducive. 
~The rendering of service to man collectively, as by some 
` noble book or speech, the spreading of elevating ideas 
by pen or tongue, is again a claim upon the Law. Such 
help given comes back as help bestowed on the giver, 
as mental and spiritual assistance which is his by 

‘sight ” (adapted). 

We thus see that the Karmic Law transmutes experi- 
ence into faculty and human life ceases to be “ an unintelli- 
gible tangle of injustices and partialities, of unearned ge- 


Vs? 
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nius and unmerited criminality—an intolerable problem to 
the thoughtful, tolerable only to blind and foundationless 
faith.’ The Karmic Law would thus dispose of most of 
the objections of Mill. He himseif perceives, though dim- 
ly, the need for this Law to harmonise all inequalities and 
all apparent injustices. Says he: 


; 
= 
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“ [f the Law of all creation were Justice and the Creator 

Omnipotent, then in whatever amount suffering and 
happiness might be dispensed to the world, each’ per- 
son’s share of them would be exactly proportioned to that 
person's good or evil deeds ; no human being would have’ 
a wrose lot than another, without worse deserts ; accident’ 
or favouritism would have no part in such a world, but 
every human life would be the playing out of a drama“ 
constructed like a perfect moral tale ” 


This the Law of Karma, as explained above, abundant 
ly secures. Tf Mill had thought over the matter more care- 
i ully he would like Bruno, Lessing, Hegel and many others 
Ihave come to the conclusion that this doctrine completes | ; 
the evidence for a Deity possessed of Infinite Goodness. 


; Dr. Flint quotes the following from Carl yle with in ae 


int Contradicts proval. RAS 
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of Paganism ; recognition of Man and His Moral Duty— 
though this, too, is not wanting—comes to be the chief 
element only in purer forms of religion. Here, indeed, 

_ is a great distinction and epoch in Human Beliefs; a 

| great landmark in the religious development of Mankind. 
Man first puts himself in relation with Nature and her 
Powers, wonders and worship over those ; not till a later 
epoch does he discern that all Power is Moral, that the 
grand point is the distinction for him of Good and Evil, 
of Thou shalt and thou shalt not.” 


~. Dr. Flint calls it a historical truth. This would lead 
oneto the conclusion that the true idea of Ged has been grå- 
dually developed by man. Bui we have seen that in lec- 
ture I (Pages 27 and 28) our author has told us that 
“Tt (è. e., the idea of God) has como to us by a long, un- 
broken tradition ; and had it not come to us, we should 
of a certainty not have found it out for ourselves.” 


Now thisis a glaring instance of self-contradiction. It 
may be said that the mind of man was not ready for the re- 
ception of this idea till the advent of Judaism or Christ. We 


have already proved that the earlier religions have a sub- | 
lime conception of God—the Vedic conception though the 
earliest being the highest. But granting this for a moment — 


the question is pertinent why a Merciful Creator sog 
designed the Universe that for countless ages Man, his Di- 
vinest creation, should have been. congenitally unfit to 


understand his make and then suddenly one nation—and 
that not the most obedient—should have. this knowledge 
vouchsafed to them and in so perfect a form that more en- 
lightened nations should subsequently be incapable of im 


proving upon it. Surely this smacks of Nepotism and 


favouritism ? Now, we have already shown in our criti- 
cism of the 2nd lecture that Carlyle’s position is historically 
false. The earliest Pagan religion—the Vedic—has un 
t conception of God as the Moral Governor oft 


`s 3 o ? 1 > D rect, i 
i ut even if Carlyle’s thesis were correct, 
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‘would not help Dr. Flint. For the proposition is a state- 
ment of the Theory of Eternal Progressism. And according 
to that theory Bergson or Edward Carpenter ought to 
be regarded a higher type of evolution than Christ or +: 
Patl and “Creative Evolution” a more trustworthy 
revelation than the New ‘Testament. eo i 


2 OF EL 


(enue Sr tisoscoh 
„à Dr. Flint says that the mind of a nation may be, high- 
yee ly cultured and profound in specula», 
The’ Hindu Mind has a and vet k 
Marked Inability to think of tion, and yet may nanifast a marked, 


God es a Cause. ina bili ty to think of God as a cause or 


will, witha consequentiy invelerate tendency to panthe- 
ism. He puts forward the Hindu mind as an example. 
i, Whatever may be said of later degenerate Hinduism, 


the Vedas do speak of God as a cause or will. He is called 
afat or Maker Tavishtara or Fashioner, Rat or Creator 
faat or Ruler and Organiser. In fact we must look for 
the origin of the argument that Nature leads us to God 
PAS Veda itself. In the Yajurveda (33, 32) we read ! 


Au the objects of the world serve the purpose op Bg 
_ to show Him, the glorious Being, the Maker of the word 

and the Vedas and the sun of life, to all His creatures.’ 
‘Mark the word ¥aa:! What a beautiful and 
magnificent way of impressing upon man that just as 
flags unerringly point the way to the place of destina- 
tion, so does nature point the way to its Maker. . 


_Inithe same Veda (7,42) we read again— 

s ii « Although all the objects indicate Thee, yet, © God | 

Thou art wondrous, the ever-wakeful eye and the: 
~ „i - Support of all the heavenly bodies, even the sun, the 
m = moonand fire. Thou holdest the heaven and earth 
-4 and the firmament. Thou art the Maker and the Soul 
of all movable and immovable objects. May we think, 
speak and act zaptly. 2 
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cause of the universe in the world-scriptures. 


Says Dr. Fiirt : “Man, say some, knows God by inmedi 


intution, he needs no argument for:His 
An Imwed: ate Vision of 


Gaal existence, because he perceives Him directly 


—face to face without any medium. 
Iri is easy to assert this, but obviously the assertion is th merest 
dogmatism. Not one man in a thousand who understands what 
he isiaffirming will dare to claim to have an immediate vision of 
God, and nothing can be more likely than trat the man who makes 
sucha claim is self-deluded.” i 


Again in the appendix note our author says :— 


“To find intutionists whoin this connection really mear 


what they say, we must go to Hindu Yogi, Plotinus and 

the Alexandrian Mystics, Schelling, anda few of his, 

followers—or, in other words, to those who have 

thought of God as a pantheistic unity or a being with- 

out attributes.” ] 

Now it is, doubtless, true that nature leads to God and 

therefore the existence of God can be proved to the intellect. 

The intellectual apprehension of God is certainly a. com- 

plex analysable act. And only a man who is intellectually 

convinced of the existence of God will seek direct commu: 

nion with Him. The point, however, is whether it is 

possible to know God more directly than the intellect 

reveals Him. Are there or are there not psychic faculties in 

man the development of which enables him to see God 

face to face and havea vision of His Glorious Resplendent 

and Majestic Presence. Dr. Flint says no. His grounds 
are :— 


(1). Only panthiests believe in this possibility. 
age None who believes God to be possessed of — 
moral attributes has believed in ‘such a possi- 
- bility. fs a 
(2). The evidence of those who claim beving seen 


God is worthless for they were self- deluded: 
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A man can thus summarily be put out of Court as self- 
deluded only if he isa man of unscientific habits of mind, 
aman who cannot analyse his experiences and is incap- 
able of introspection. Now we hold that both the state- 
mentsof Dr. Flint are without warrant infact and are 
mere dogmatic assertions without an iota of evidence to 
support them. Our view is that when the learned doctor 
generalises about “ Hindu ” Yogis, he talks on a subject he 
has no business to dogmatise about for he seems to know 
precious little of it. The ancient sages who believed in the 
possibility of direct communion with God by means of 
Yoga were not al! of them pantheists. 

Inthe Katha Upiisjad he read :— 

“ Beyond the unmanifested is Parusu, the all-pervading, 
the bodiless whom having comprehended the man is 
liberated and Bes to the state of deathlessness:’’ 
(VI Valli, 7 and 8 Mantras). 

‘Here a clear distinction is made between the com- 
prehender (man) and the object of comprehension (God). 
Soit is clear that the author is not a pantheist. This the 

-following Mantra makes absolutely clear. 


“ The Parusw of the size of a thumb, the inner atma of all 
3 E beings, is always seated in the heart ofall creatures : 

T one should distinguish him from the Jiva as the pitch is 
- separate from its covering ; with reason not led astray 
5 x by fallacious arguments. That should be known as the 
Griefless, the Immortal ! that should be known as the 
Griefless, the Immortal.” (VI Valli, 17). 


i =: Now mark what this sage says about the ponibio 
of attaining God :— ; 


« When the five organs of perception along with emotions 
are at rest and apart from their objects, and the intellect 
even does not exert itself, that state they call the highest 
road (to God-Vision). 

That they hold to be Yoga, which is the firm restraint of 


the senses. Then one becomes not heedless, Yoga 
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should be performed with regard tothe Lord (Wall 
VI, 10, 11). 


Again in the Parasana Upanishad we read :— i 
“ Verily heis the beholder, the toucher, the hearer, the 
smeller, the taster, the thinker, the determiner, the doer, 
the Vijnanatma, the Parusa (the human soul). He 

indeed obtains the Imperishable God.” (IV Prasana, 9). 
Here a clear distinction is made between God and man 
and yet this is what the sage says about the possibility ot 
seeing God. sual 
“ He who knows that Imperishabie is called the knowner of 
the absolute, he enters indeed into the absolute. (IV 

Prasana Mantra 11). 


In the Mundaka Upanishad we read— 


“ Two birds of handsome plumage, inseparable friends, 
nestle on the same tree. The one of them (the human 
soul) eats the fruit, as it was sweet, the other, without 


eating, illumines all around. Though seated on one and: 


the same tree, the jiva bewildered by the Divine 
Power sees not the Lord and so grieves. But when he 
sees the eternally worshipped Lord and His glory, 
as separate from himself, then he becomes free from 
grief.” (Mundak III, 1, 1, 2.) 


1 


Here in one and the same Mantra. Pantheism is con- 
demned and the possibility of a vision of God asserted. 
In the Vedant Darsan we read :— 


“The being described in the Mantra portion “« Satya 


Jnana” is not Jiwa, though Mukta, because there 4s ‘a 


declaration of shoo) | (1, 1,17). | 
Again— . 
“ The soul of the Yogi is -not the Antaryannina, because 


both recensions read it as different from it.” — 


a 


3 ; Ën the same Darsana we read :— — 


., - “The ‘sage Asamarthyah is of opinion that Vaisvanara id 
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represented as having the measure of a span, because 


thus He manifests himself in the heart of His devotees: 


in meditation.” (1, 2, 30). 

We thus see that these ancient sages were not panthe- 
ists and yet they believed in the possibility of seeing God 
whom they regarded as being beyond the reach of intellect 
(for purposes of direct vision). 


Now these sages were the greatest psychologists of 


their age, men who had analysed the most delicate spiritual 
and intellectual perceptions of man and epitomised the 
result of their analysis in the form of aphorisms. Such keen, 


penetrating and rigorous logicions and psychologists 
could not have deluded themselves. Again law-givers 
like Manu, writers of standard works on medicine and 
chemistry like Charaka, those conversant with astronomy, 
all alike believed in Yoga and the possibility of direct 
communion. The accumulated evidence of such reliable 


witnesses cannot be disregarded.. Come 


: mee of Foreign wwe now to foreign witnesses. Now Lao 
co Tze was a powerful thinker. He was 
a great political philosopher. He anticipated the modern 
doctrine of Laissez Faire. Now mark, he also believed 

in Yoga. In the Tao Teh King (Chap LV) he tells us that 
: it is possible to see God and to become secure for ever from 
| : fierce beasts, birds of prey and poisonous insects. His dis- 
4 ciple Kwangze in Book II actually describes a trance. 


~ Now take eminent European thinkers, scientists and 
philosophers. Tht. name of Pythagorus is familiar toall 
students of occidental thought. Says Hegel— 


“But here it is important to remark that Pythagorus may 
be regarded as the first instructor is Greece who intro- 
duced the teachings of science ; neither Thales, who 
was earlier than he, nor his contemporary Anaximander 
taught scientifically, but only imparted their ideas to 
their friends (History of Philosophy, Vol. I, page 203.) 
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Now this father of Science was a Yogi. He claimed 
to know his previous incarnations (/bid 234) and to 
have seen God. We read : 


“ Truly has it been said that Pythagorus was an adept and 
Initiate of the highest type : he enjoyed a direct spirit- 
tual vision, and had found the key to the occult 
sciences and to the spiritual world. He drew supplies 
of knowledge from the primal fount of truth, and united 

with a wondrous intellect a high moral nature, which 

commanded the respect and love of all capable of appre- 
ciating real nobility. (Ancient Mysteries and Modern 

Revelations by Colvill)e page 137.) ; 


The wellknown philosopher Jacob Bcehme thus 
describes his ecstatic vision : 


“ Now, while I was wrestling and battling, being aided by 
God, a wonderful light arose within my soul. It was a light 
mes foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I recognised the 


rue nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 


them a thing which heretofore I had never understood, end for 
which I would never have sought.” 


(F. Hartmann The Life and Doctrines of Jacob 
Boehme) Hncy. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, pp. 696. 


The essential mark, however, of this spiritual ecstacy 
would seem to be a supreme and overwhelming joy in the 
possession of a new knowledge guined notas the prize of 
toiling thought, but ‘in the upper schoolof the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such “ ecstasy ” is no more the product 
of human sagacity than it-is the fruit of an assumed or pre- 


tended sanctity. 
: W. MAJOR-SCOTT, 


aa (Ency. of Religion and Ethics, pp. 6 96 ) 
The following from the Ency. Brittanica (11th edition) 
about Swedenburg, will doubtless, be found of interest :— 


«‘ There is no doubt that Swedenburg anticipated many 
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scientific facts and positions that are usually regarded 
as of much more modern date. It was only towards 
the end of the 19th Century that his voluminous wri- 
tings began to be properly collected and examined, with 
the result of proving that there was hardly one depart- 
ment of scientific activity in which he was not far 
ahead of his time. His work on palaeontology shows 
him the predecessor of all the Scandinavian geologists, 
and his contributions in this field alone would have 
been sufficient to perpetuate his fame. He was alsoa 
great physicist and had arrived at the nebular hypothesis 
theory of the formation of the planets and the sun long 
before Kant and Laplace. His theory of light and 
theory of the Cosmic atoms were equally astonishing. 
He wrote a lucid-account of the phenomena of phos- 
phorescence, and adduced a molecular magnetic theory 
which’ anticipated some of tho chief features of the 
hypothesis of to-day. The great French Chemist, 
Dumas, gives him the credit for the first attempt to 
establish a system of crystallography. He was first 
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toemploy mercury forthe air-pump, and devised a 

method of determining longitude at sea by observations 

of the moon among the stars. He suggested the use of 

experimental tanks for testing the powers of ship 
models, invented an ear-trumpet for the“ deaf, improved 

the common house-stove of his native land, cursed 

smoky chimneys, took a lively interest in machine-guns 
“and even sketched a flying machine. 


Tn 1734 he also published Prodromus philosophiae ratio- 
cinantis de infinito et Causı finali creationis, which 
treats of the relation of the finite tothe infinite, and 
of the soul to the body, seeking to establish a nexus 
in each case as a means of overcoming the difficulty 
.of their relation. From this time he applied himself 
to.the problem of discovering the natare of Soul and 
: Spirit, by means of anatomical studies. In all his 
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tence and the supremacy ofthe spiritual and divine, 

He travelled in Germany, France and Italy, in quest of 

the most eminent teachers and the best books dealing 

with the human frame, and published, as the results of 

his inquiries among other works, his Oconomia regni 

animalis (London, 1740—1741) and Regnum animale 

(the Hague, 1744-1745 ; London, 1745). In no field 

were Swedenborg’s researches most noteworthy than in 

those of physiological science. In 1901 Professor Max 

Newberger of Vienna called attentions to certain antici- 

pations of modern views made by Swedenborg in rela- 

tion to the functions of the brain. The university of 

Vienna appealed to the Royal Swedish Academy for a 

complete issue of the scientific treatises, and this result- 

ed in the formation of a committee of experts who have 

been entrusted with the task. It is clear that Sweden- 

borg showed (150 years before any other scientist) that 

the motion of the brain was synchronous with the res- 

piration and not with the action of the heart and the 

circulation of the blood, a discovery the full bearings of © 
which are still far from being realized. He had arrived 
at the modern conception of the activity of the brain 
as the combinued activity of its individual cells. The 
cerebral cortex, and, more definitely, the cortical ele 
ments (nerve, cells), formed the seat of the activity of 

the soul, and were ordered into departments according 
to varions functions. His views as to the physivlogical 

functions of the spinal cord a:e also in agreement 

with recent research, and he anticipated many of the | 
pre-eminent offices of the ductless glands which stu- 

dents of the present time are only beginning to 

discover. 


Up to middle age rori s position was thatof 
scholar, a scientist,a practical administrator, a le i 
lator, and a man of affairs. Buta profound chan 
was coming over hira which led him toleaye the dome: 
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of physical research for that of psychical and spiritual 
inquiry. Neithor by geometrical nor physical, nor 
metaphysical principles had he succeeded in reading 
and grasping the infinite and spiritual, or in elucidating 
their relation to man and man’s organism, though he 
had caught glimpses of facts and methods which he 
thought only required confirmation and development. 
Late in life he wrote to Octinger that ‘ he was intro- 
duced by the Lord first into the natural sciences, 
and thus prepared, and, indeed from the year 1710 to 
1745, when heaven was opened to him.” This latter great 
event is described by him in a letter to Thomas Hart: 
ley, rector of Winmick, as “ the opening of his spiritual 
sight,” “the manifestation of the Lord to him in 
person,” 
Before his illuminajion he had been instructed by 


“ his introduction into the spiritual world.” 


deams, and enjoyed extraordinary visions, and heard 
mysterious conversations. According to his own 
account, the Lord filled him with His Spirit to teach 
the doctrines of the New Church by the word from Him: 
self ; He commissioned him to do his work, Opened the 
sight of his spirit, and solet him into the spiritual 
world, permitting him to see the heavens and the helle, 
and to converse with angels and spirits for years ; but 
he never received anything relating to the doctrines 
of the Church from any angel but bnt from the Lord 
alone while he was reading the word (True Christian 
Religion ; No. 779). He elsewhere speaks of his office 
principally an opening ofthe spiritual sense of the 
word. His friend Robsahm reports, from Swedenborg’s 
own account to him, the circumstances of the first extra- 
ordinary revelation of the Lord, when He appeared to him 
and said, “ I am God the Tord, the Creator and Redeemer 
of the world. I have chosen thee to unfold the spiritual 
sense of the Holy Scripture. I will myself dictate to 
thee what thou shalt write.” From that time he gave 


up all worldly learning and laboured slowly to expound 
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spiritual things. In theyear 1747, to the. great surprise 
of his colleagues, he resigned his post of assessor of the 
boar! of mines that he might devote himself to his higher 
vocation, requesting only to be allowed to receive asa 
pension the half of his salary. He took up afresh his 


study of Hebrew, and began his voluminous works on 
the interpretation of the scriptures. His life from 
1747 was spent alternately in Sweden, Holland, and 
London, in the ‘compositions of his works and their 
publication, till his death, which took place. in London 
où the 29th of March 1772. He was buried in the 
Swedish Church in the Princes Square, in the parish of 
St. George’s in the East, and on the 7th of April 1908 his 
remains were r-moved at the request of the Swedish 
Government to Stockholm. 


E 


Tne end of creation is that nan may have this conjunction 
and become the image of his Creator and creation. In 
man are two receptacles for God—the will for 
divine love and the understanding for Divine wisdom 
—that love and wisdom flowing into both so that 
they become human. Bef re the fall this influx was 
free and unhinderd, and the conjunation of man with 
God and the creation complete, but from that time the 
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` connexion was interrupted and God had to interpose by 
successive dispensations. 
_ Plotinus says— 
©.: © In the vision of God what sees is not our reason, but 
something prior and superior to our reason. He who 
‘+ , . thus sees dves not properly see, does not distinguish 
i or imagine two things. He changes, he ceases to be 
himself, prese: ves nothing of himself and absorbed in 
God, he makes but one with him, like the centre of 
a circle coinciding with another centre.” 
Principal Caird (1895-1908) Professor of Moral Philoso 
phy Glasgow University says : bie So | 
«Whether wẹ view religion from the human side or th 
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divine—as the surrender of the soul to God, or as the 


life of God in the soul—in either aspect it is of its very 
essence that the infinite has ceased to be a far off 
vision and has become a present reality. The very first 
pulsation of the spiritual life, when we righly appre- 
hend its significance, is the indication that the division 
between the spirit and its object has vanished, that 
the ideal has become real, that the finite has reached its 
goal and become suffused with the presence and life of 
the Infinise.” 


Vr. James offers some very sensible remarks on this 
subje:t. We take the following from his work “ Varieties 
of Religious Hxrperience.” :— 

» “(]). There is a verge of the mind which these things 
haunt ; and whispers therefrom wingle with the 
operations of our understanding, even as the 


waters of the infinite ocean send their waves 
to break among the pebbles that lie upon our 
shores.” (Page 421). 


(2). They (mystical states) break down the authority 
of the non-mystical or rationalistic consciousness, 
based upon the understanding and the senses alone. 
They show it to be only one kind of consciousness. 
They open out the possibility of other orders of 
truth, in which, so far as anything in us vitally 

responds to them, we may freely continue to have 


faith (Page 423)- 


“TJ called it (mysticism) pantheistic but the great Spanish 
mystics are anything but pantheists. ‘They are with 
few exceptions non-metaphysical minds, for whom ‘ the 
category of personality’ is absolute. The “ union of 

: mon with God is for them much more like an occasional 
miracle than like an original identity...3.: 


tlaiettyefeleloisielaielabtatevets 


The fact is that the mystical feeling of enlar'gemeat,union, 


and emancipation has no specific teoa] content 
_ NO: of its own BN (Page a2) HARG 


raa 
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It must always remain an open question whethar mystical 
states may not possibly be such superior points of view, 
windows through which the mind looks out upon a more 
extensive and inclusive world (Page 428). 

But the bigher ones among them (mystical states) point 
in directions to which the religious sentiments even 
of non-mystical men incline. They tell of the supremacy 
of the ideal, of vastness, of union, of safety, and of rest. 
They offerus hypotheses, which we may voluntarily 
ignore, but which as thinkers we cannot possibly upset. 
The supernaturalism and optimism to which they would 
persuade us may, interpreted in one way Or another, 
be after all the truest of insights into the meaning of 
this life. In Hinduism, in Neoplatonism, is Sufism, in 
Christian mysticism, in Whitmavism, we find the same 
recurring note, SO that there is about mystical utteran- 
ces an eternal unanimity which ought to make a critic 
stop and think, and which brings it about that the 
mystical classics have, as has been said, neither birthday 

£ nor native land. Perpetually telling of. the unity of 
man with God, their speech antedates languages and 
they do not grow old. (Page 914) 


It is difficult to think of two saner men in the 19th 
Century than Tyndalland Tennyson. We take the follow- 
ing from Tennyson’s Life by his son. 

“Throughout his life he had a constant feeling of a spiritual 
harmony existing between ourselves and the outward 
visible Universe, and of the actual Immanence of God in 
the infinitesimal atom as in the vastest system. “ If God,” 

f he would say, “ were to withdraw Himself for one single 

| instant from this Universe, everything would vanish 
{nto nothingness.” When speaking On that subject he 
said tome: “ My most passionate desire is to have 
a clearer and fuller vision of God. The soul seems 

; to mie one with God, how I cannot eel Í can sympa: 
thise with God in my poor Ittle way. In some phases 
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Is rending, and the 
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A CRITICISM or FLINT’S THEISM. 2il: 
of thought anq feeling his idealism tended more decided- 
ly to mysticism, Nde . “A kind of waking trance 
IT have frequently had, quite up from boyhood, when 
I have been all This has generally come upon 
me two or three times to 


alone. 
me thro’ repe 


ating my own nè 
myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of. the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the indivi- 
duality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into 
boundless being, and this not a confused state, but the 
clearest of the clearest, the surest of the surest, the 
weirdest of the weirdest, utterly beyond words, where 
death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss of 
personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction but the 
only true life.” ‘This might,’ he said, “ be the state 
which St. Paul describes, “ whether in the body I can 
not tell, or whether out of the body I can not tell.” 


He continued: “ I am ashamed of my feeble description. 
Have I not said the state is utterly beyond words ? But 
in a moment, when I come back to my normal state of 
‘sanity, Iam ready to fight for mein liebes Ich, and 
hold that it will last for eons of sons.” 


In the same way he said that there might be a more inti’ 
mate communion than we could dream of between the 
living and the dead, at all events for a time. (Page 268). 


May all love, 


His love, unseen but felt, o’ershalow Thee, 


Till God’s love set Thee at his side again ! 


Anal 


The Ghost in Man, the Ghost that once was Man, 
But cannot wholly free itself from man, 


salling to 
Are calling to each other thro’ a dawn 


th ; 
Stranger than earth has ever seen ; the veil 


Voices of the day 


re heard across cee 
Are ` =S Voices of the dark. 
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With great earnestness Tennyson described to me a state 
of conciousness into which he could throw himself by 


thinking intently of his own name. lt was impossible 


-_ 


to give anything that could be called a description of the 
state, for language seemed incompetent to touchit. It 
was an apparent isolation of the spirit from the body. 
Wishing doubtless toimpress upon me the reality of the 


ee 


phenomenon, he exclaimed, 3y God Almighty, there 
is no delusion in the matter ! It is no nebulous ecstasy, 
but a state of transcendent wonder, associated with 
nes absolute clearness of mind. ?” Other persons with power- 
ful imaginations have had, I believe, similar experiences. 
Walking out with a friend one evening, the poet 


bars, turned to his companion and said, “ My dear Sir, 
to assure myself of the existence of my own body, I am 
sometimes obliged to grasp an object like this and shake 
it.” It was at the Bel Alp, and I believe by the late 
Professor Bonamy Price, that this incident was communi- 


Wordsworth approached a gate, and laying hold of its 


cated tome. The condition here referred to appears to 
be similar to that “ union with God” which was 
described by Plotins and Porphyry. From this subject 

i : we passed on to the present condition of religion in this 
country. 


On the receipt of your request, I looked up the account of 
my first visit to Farringford, and there, to my profound 
astonishment, I found described that experience of 
your father’s which, in the mouth of the Ancient Sage, 
was made the ground of an important argument against 
materialism and in favour of personal immortality 
eight and twenty-years afterwards. In no other 
poem during all these years is, tomy knowledge, this 
experience alluded to. I had completely forgotten 
it, but there it was recorded in black and white. lf 
you turn to your father’s account of the wonderful state 


of consciousness superinduced by thinking of his own 


ument of the Ancient 
S S3 Foundation USA 
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Sage, you will see that they refer toone and the same 
phenomenon. 


And more, my son ! for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 

And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touch’d my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine—and yet nə shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of self 

The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 
Were sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 


(John Tyndall Quoted in Teunyson’s). 
Wethink we have conclusively proved that Yogais not 
adelusion. It has the best possible evidence in support of 
its genuineness. The Yogic perception may beand is beyond 

; some people, but that is hardly a reason for rejecting it. 
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Position of Women in’ the Vedas. 
s 
(BY BAWA GURDIT SINGH, B. A., LL. B.) 


I have said before that according to the Vedas, the wife 
is an indispensable companion of her 
husband in all functions of life whether 
spiritual or temporal. “The Vedic 
theology propounds that husband and wife together 
make one “ Purush,” and-one without the other is incom: 
plete and defeats the very end of existence. She is the 


(a) The Woman as an 
Indispensable Companion 
of Man. 


complement of man. The theory of creation as given in | 
the Vedas and as developed and explained in later times | 
in the Upnishadas lays it down that man and wife were 

like the two halves of a shell and both together were called ` 
by the name of “Purush” in the beginning. The ti 
*Purush” Yļ&9 in the beginning ‘of creation got divided 
into two parts and the left portion thus separated off from ` 
the original “ Purush” was called Gat wife from the root | 
qa (to fall) and as this half fell off from the other each got | 
the name of Ufa and qat ° (husband and wife). | 


Almost all systems of religion appear to have drawn | 


from this theory and according to the Biblical description | 
of the genesis, the woman is born from the left side of Adam | 


j 


(the primeal Purush, the literal meaning of Adam and | 


O) aaan aa gaT fT MSAT a 
HAIS UAT AlSeTalea ZAA salad, adisqaarar uaa, 4 
aa gats CATAAEACA AL qrad aa Target. Son AA T 
adati , aenant THA, aAA, a qaararara 4 pi 
Fagonia Ham; qq ZHAVATTH ÈTINAAA, ad: qfi 
a qal waat, AERALA aT anafaa €q ză ZENIg araa ; 
Atatals AART: IAAT qzad gadt IHAA, aat ag 


gara -0. Guruki a aa A So at co Sogian Qotged by S3 Foundation USA 
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„Purush being the some newly one who is first born or 


-who.comes Out first, aza: in Sanskrit from sZ, and 
qaga aa AACAIZITA) which shows that Adam and 
Eve were one in body; and if we carefully interpret 
the text as given in the Shatpath Brahman which is quoted 
below, one is led to believe that the Vedic conception of 
“Parush” * becoming divided into two has traveiled to 
other nations. - This furnishes another striking example as 
tohow the Vedic ideas and notions were imbibed by all 
nations of the world. in ancient times. If we compare the 
toot! meaning of “ Purush” with those of “Adam” 
deriving the latter from w1TZ, the similarity in the two 
descriptions becomes clear. 
^ According to the Prashan Upanishad also, the Lord 
of creation brought forth fagaa + (twins) in the form 


of “Pran” and “Rayi” (ata and qfà:) which accord- 


a "In. the beginning there was ‘ Atma” in the form of 
Purush he on looking around did not see anything except 
Himself ; he said unto himself “that I am”, it is hence that 
man on being asked his name, answers by saying first. of all 
Iso and so. As this entity sprouted off first of all, therefore 
heis called “Purush.’” Being alone, the Purush did not find 
comfort, He desired for a companion, he was then in such a state 
ds mañ and woman’ in sexual embrace. The Purusb when in 


ARUN TH a, HM... wal ata ari: aea HALT 
Mal afata a: N aa g Ho B—e3 Il ps. 
__, Lord of creation desiring creation conceived and after con: 
ceiving brought forth twins “ Pran” and “ Rayi”’........ AoE SBOE 
Day and night together constitute “Prajapati” of which Day is Pran, 
and night is Rayi.: Verily all beings are born in and nourished 


t; tara) Day and night of different colours but of ind 
Nourish the one child of this world, Guru Semel: Gk Raya 


similarly (tag fa at anit ata BA aaa ana). 
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ing to the same authority represent male and female 
portions respectively. In the qa asr Swkt of the — 
Rig Veda * also Twashta “ (aur) i.e, God the Creator is | 
said to have created geqdr (twin) in the beginning. 
The word ¢@st is there qualified as @faar (Savita) 
which is another name of sun or “kal” (time) and 4a 
and añt are said to be the twin offspring of the 
selfsame sun (@aeaaat qnqur). “Yam” and “Yami” 
again mean day and night which verily are caused by the 
earth’s rotation round the sun, ¿. e., the sun is the ultimate 
cause of day and night. Thus Dampati (arq) in the 
form of “yam” and “ yami” are said to be the twtin 
offsprings of ae afaar i.e., of God the creator. t The 
day and night in the l’rashan Upanishad are again described 
to be the counterparts of “ Pran ” and “ Rayi” represent: — 
ing respectively the male and female portions just as they — 
ure called in the Mantra of the Rig Veda above alluded to. 
Thus from the authorities here quoted one thing is: quite . 
clear that man and wife are two component halves of one | 


wr A a A x los 
* Ta gat aAa erga andaca afaar faar: || 
afata afaatea aaa àa arasa yasiga I : 


Rig, Mandal 10, Sukt 10, Mantra 5. Translation. “ Whois the 
progenetor of us the Dampati in the womb, the God Agf who is 
the creator and maker of all forms, there is none who can traverse 
the Laws of this Power not even heaven and earth can do’s0; we 
know him thus. God ¿48T is here qualified as “Savita” and 


Vishwarupa ” and Sfad:; in another mantra applied to the 
NATIA ceremony, viz., “agrariiidag.” A similar function of 


carving out forms is assigned to “ Twashta.” 


t The sun also is a cause of creation in a subordinate 
degree. He tco makes visible all forms and objects nay it is only 
due to the sun thrt creation exists. Hence Savita is called here the 
be epithet implies that quality of God which creates 


jtor, t p 
rogenito Day and night being caused by sun are like 


al] objects. 


its offspring. i 
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y j . 
‘whole and one without the other cannot fulfil the great 
purpose underlying God’s creation. According to all 
-i systems of religion and positively according to the Vedic 


religion, woman is the indispensable companion of man. 
The Vedic dogma that in the (wacgar are) creation 
without sexual intercourse, the twins of each species 
were born, has been accepted in one form or the other by 
the propounders of all religions. 

I may mention here one more fact from nature which 
vives me additional support in the same direction. Readers! 
you might have observed big yellow frogs emerging 
spontaneously from the rain waters in tanks and pools, and 
What is most striking is that they too are seen in pairs one 
over the other united in embrace as it were. This observa- 
tion in the physical world lends support to the 
Vedic theory of creation, according to which males and 
females of each species were born young and united. The- 
very constitution and physical frame of man and woman 
shows that they were verily the parts of each other and the 
Scriptural description thereof which at first sight looks 
unintelligible, becomes thus quite verifiable by actual 
physical phenomena in nature. 


And this basic principle of oneness has been throughout 
kept intact by the Vedic Rishis of yore. In the entire range 
of Vedic ritualistic literature, the great principle underlying 
the union of male and female has been scrupulously adhered 
_ to; and all the injunctious and ceremonies relating to wife 
and husband have proceeded from the original notion of 
*Dampati” namely that husband and wife were one and 

_ Should never be apart. This notion was carried in practice 
_ tosuchan extent that the fiction of the continuity of the 
_ one in the person of the other on the death of one party 

Was also engrafted by the later expounders of the Hindu 
law. It was due to this notion again, that among the 
dus, the marriage tie was declared indissoluble: To 
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life which we so often come across. in the. Vedic and post- 
Vedic literature and which happily have upto this day 
helped the Hindus to preserve their national character. 


It is in view of this theory that the pair is, at the 
time of marriage, united in wedlock and the bride- 
groom tying the corner of his garments with that 
of the bride leads her around the sacrificial fire. It is 
significant that in every domestic ceremony or ritual the 
pair is enjoined to be so tied up. There is in fact no im- 
portant event in life in which the wife has not been 
enjoined to take part with her husband. Be it a bath at 
some place of pilgrimage or a religious service at some 
temple or a place of worship, she must accompany her 
Lord ; and I have observed with much pleasure that the 
Hindu women are very scrupulous inthis respect. It is 
Zenerally their cherished desire to be able to the companions 
£theix husbands. There is a sentiment in them ` born 
sf long practice that it confers a religious benefit upon 
them. Many a time I have ‘exulted over this feature ol 
their character and I have wished strongly that ‘a similar 


“sentiment may grow up in men also, who alas! under the 


influence of foreign culture have gone astray and do not 
feel the same devotion and piety in following up the 
ideal, but rather feel it awkward to have their wives with 
them in the various religious functions. 

Not only is this true of religious ceremonies but in 
temporal matters also women are enjoined to join with 
their husbands; nay to the Hindus all acts whether 
spiritual or temporal have a religious si enificance and have 
to be performed as a religious duty. So much so that at 
the time of coronations it was imperative that the 


‘consort must also be anointed queen with the king. In all 


the Rajusya Yajnas (coronation ceremonies) of which 


accounts are extant, the wives of Rajas and Maharajas used | 


) i -eligious duty. Rama is said 
take part as a paramount religious ye 
ive minced a golden image of ‘Maharani Sita by his side 
at the altar place when he went through the ceremony of 
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his coronation, Maharani Sita being then in exile. Among 
the Royal Aryan families in ancient Indiain the Vedic times 
this custom of associating queens in public functions was 
much in vogue, and my ideais that all the branches of the 


S Aryan race who separated off from the original stock have car- 
i ried this custom with them to the countries of their adoption ; 


and it is noteworthy thatamong the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, 
Hellenie, Roman and other nations of the Aryan descent, 
upto this day, the queens are also annointed with kings. 
This fact again points to the depth of the original sentiment. 
The Vedic injunction originally was that husband 
and wife should join together in all events of life which 
injunction the Hindus have, upto this day, been following 
‘at least in fanctions pertaining to religion, and as I have 
‘said, they used to follow it in temporal matters also. 
But when they lost their independance and sovereignty 
and there were few or no occasions to celebrate coronations, 


‘the custom of annointing the queen consorts fell into 
disuse and was entirely forgotten until at last under the 
Muhammadan influence they took to Pardah, and if at all 
some one here and there succeeded in regaining his 
“sovereignty, the Pardah sentiment had grown so strong that 
‘they could not go against it, and thus ceased to annoint their 
“queens. The Muhammadan culture that followed in its wake 
further turned the view of the populace against it, and 
the result has been what we so much bewail. But one thing 
that stands out prominent in the midst of all this confusion 
‘is hatin the marriage ritual every Hindu does perform 
‘the ceremony of installing his wife on the little throne .of 
the household kingdom. 


Among the western groups of Aryan nations, on the 
“other hand, as they succeeded jin maintaining their 
: “sovereignties in unbroken succession, they preserved the 
Custom and tradition of Vedic times to annoint their queens 
: ~ on the occasion coronation, although in matters pertaining to 
{ jon; many of the ues on account of the Sea of 


aia: 


i 
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discarded. But those nations stuck to social customs | 
tenaciously enough as these are the last to be disregarded 
by any nation. In this respect the coronation ritual as 
‘given in the Shatpath Brahman bears a striking 
resemblance to that of English kings. The 
fact was that the ancient Aryans held their women 


ee i 


in special esteem and respect, they considered their 
company to be ennobling and elevating rather than 
degrading and thus in every act whether of the ‘state 
or of the household, they thought it a religiously 
- meritorious to have their wives by their side. 


But unhappily the importance of such companion- 


-ship and union is being lost sight of on account of the 
-ignorance of Vedic knowledge and traditions. With the | 
march of times, the Vedic injunctions and traditions have i 

b 

: 


en falling into disuse and the remoter a nation has gone 
‘om the sway of the Vedas, the greater has been. the 
change in the original ideals, and side by side other 
influences have also worked which have either wholly 
replaced those original practices or so modified them that 
- they are not easily recognisable. The Hindus also, in this 
respect, have not been able to preserve their traditions and 
-customs in their original purity and excellence; and the 
position of women is the one subject in regard to which the 
‘change has been great, despite the fact that in their domes- 
tic rituals, there have been left valuable traces and symbols 
pointing to the original ideals, which however cannot be 
“easily detected by the lay mind wholly unconversant 
il with the Vedic literature and ritual. 


The position of woman first of all received a rude 
. shock in the Budhistic period. The Budhistic monks and 
. Budhistic propaganda seem to have been specially hard 
¿upon the women. It may be that the prevalence 
of. the “Vam Marg” and the consequent lax morality 


of men ‘and women influenced their opinion against. the 


ere is this undeniable fact, that the ideal. 
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and “position of women henceforth began to suffer 
regrettable ` change. We find in the time of Asoka a 
special tribunal appointed to look to the indiscretions and 
illicit practices of women. Their company was therefore 
t thought to be degrading and hence to be avoided. The 
post-Budhistic and Puranic literature bears ample 
evidence that women were really so thought of. They 

were regarded as faithless cheats, and stupid Sudras and 

were never to be trusted in any way. This explains why 

in the Tulsi Ramayan we see the position of women degrad- 

ed to:the level of beasts : | 
| “ae stat UF IY afi | 
AA : gia aga R aan N 

“All this was due to the loss of Vedic culture. 

But the present times also are nob much encouraging. 

Another danger now confronts us. The exclusive study 
- of foreign literature and sciences without any grounding 
in their own literature and religion has worked greater 
havoc and has putthe Hindu youngmen on a still more 

dangerous route which is far remote from the Vedas. Many 

indeed have begun to think that the routine of Vedic 
customs and ceremonies is a relic of a barbaric state and is 
abhorrent to the civilized mind. They are in the serious’ 
grip of materialism ; and following in the wake ofits 
tendencies they have begun to regard the union of man` 
and wife necessary only for the purpose of satisfying 
animal passion. They do no see in it any spiritual signifi- 
Cance. The result has been thatthe ideal of womanhood has 
Suffered another rude shock. In the west, the change in 
» the ideal long ago reduced the marriage sacrament to a 
Mere civil contract, and there is fear that the same may 
happen here bringing in its train all the ugly and un- 
happy consequences of divorce, etc. Already in France, 
fhe foremost in such eee the people are becoming - 
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relations of married parties and it is time that our young- 
,men also should be put on their guard to avoid the contagion. 
In the occident many men and many women think it utterly 
useless and burdensome to resort to any permanent connec- 
tion. The state of affairs is indeed threatening and the 
leaders in the west have begun to think seriously of the pro- 
blem and are busy in devising means to put anend to this 
unhappy state. Sometimes home universities are proposed, 
sometimes rewards are offered for procreation. I wish to ask 
“is thisa desirable culture which the Hindu youths should 
care to imitate at the sacrifice of their own.” Our nation is 
doomed, if ever such notions enter into the heads of our 
young men and: youngwomen. I sound a note of alarm to 
those who are in charge of boys and girls and specially to 
the Arya Samaj who has undertaken to preserve and 
revive the original Vedic ideals. Let them devise means 
how to infuse religious life into the hearts of young men 
and young women. It is essential that pure ideals of 
womanhood and manhood should be placed before them. 
An atmosphere should be created which may invigorate 
and inspire our social and religious life. It were only 
such ideals that saved us in the past and they would 
surely save us in future. 
Fellow up and act up therefore to the injunctions of 
the Vedas; join your wives with you in your daily 
prayers and religious services and ceremonies, take them 
with you to the temples and places of worship. They are 
your helpmates in every act. Honour and respect them as 
the Vedas proclaim, cherish them as the only object of 
your affection, not for the sake of lust, but for the 
higher purpose of fulfilling God’s great end of existence. 


Cherish the marriage tie as sacred and indissoluble, cultivate 


and adhere to the domestic and marital purity, and the peace; 
prosperity and sweetness of homelife which the world 
is so much after, would be surely your share. Noungmemy 
it ig you whom the ideal should appeal most, as it is you 


stern culture has affected most, 
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Hindu Realism. * 


(By Mr. Ramji Narain, M. Sc.) 


VERY Indian who believes in the past history of his 

i land ought to feel thankful to those Western scholars 
who by their labour of love, have laid bare before the 

public eye, the ancient wisdom embodied in the Aryan 
Shastras. Being very much indebted to these scholars, 

at the same time we can not constrain ourselves from saying 

that their labours in many a case have ended in giving 

a distorted vision of our past. This is not necessarily due 
toany willful misinterpretation, but to facts which in the 
nature of things were beyond their control. Nurtured as 
they were under Christian influences and environment 
which made it impossible to credit the coloured races with 
anything higher and nobler than their own civilization, it 

: was but natural that they may fail to understand us. 
_ The absence of a complete knowledge of the Sanskrit 
___ Janguage With its grammar and the close-fistedness of the 
Brahmans made their task all the more difficult. So while 
feeling grateful to these scholars for what they have done, 
we are of opinion that it is high time, that the task of pre- 
senting their Shastras learning, should be taken by Indian 
scholars ‘in their own hands, for it is quite evident 
that they can understand their own view-point and ideals 
better than the forei; gners however well-intentioned they 
F may be. The work under notice bears ample testimony to. 
What we say. Mr. Chatterji has succeeded eminently in 
giving for the first time a rational presentation in a Euro- 
Dean language of Hindu Realism. The book is written in 
tstyle so forcible and yet so simple, free from the use of 
all technical terms—in itself a stupendous task while 
dealing with a philosophic subject—that any body with 


_ * Hindu Realism by J. Chatterji. Indian Press, Allahabad, 
rice Rs. 3 oe 
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a little effort on his part can easily understand it. The 
chief merit of the book is that while it’ presents the ideals 
and thoughts of the ancient Indian thinkers, the method 
of presentation is surely modern. The author, though 
placing himself “in the position of a Realist anda 
genuine follower of Kanada and Gautama,” never allows 
his admiration for these philosophers to run into jar- 
tiality. We give below a short summary of this all impor 
tant work. 
~The book opens with an interesting introduction, in 
which we find treated the different aspects of Hindu philoso- 
phy, its true definition, and its divisionintojthree main sys- 
tems. The short discussion as to the preconceptions with 
which Western as well as the Eastern mind sets to study 
Indian philosophy is very interesting. We find Hindu’ phi- 
losophy defined as that ‘ branch of ancient learning which 
d e-monslirates by reasoning propositions with regard to (d) 
what aman ought to do to gain true happiness and (b) what 
‘he ought to redlize by direct experience in order to be radi- 
cally and absolutely freed from suilering. Thus he divides 
Hindu philosophy into two main divisions: (1) Dhar ma 
Mimansa, i. e., the rational demonstration of propositions of 
‘duty and (ii) Zattva Mimansa or Metaphysical Philosophy, 
i. e. rational demonstration of proposition with regard to 
those truths about the fundamental nature of things which 
aman should realize by direct experience. - This latter he 
further sub-divides into three standards : (i) the Creationist 
‘or Realistic, (ii) the Psychodynimic, and Gii) The Polyoni- 
mic. It is the first which forms the subject: matter of the 


‘book. The subject is treated from two standpoints : (a) 


the analytic, which reduces the infinite complexity of things 
to nine classes of fundamental and ultimate, realities and (0) 


the synthetic, which shows that out of those nine classes of 


ultimate realities, everything that we experience in the uni- 


yerse is formed. These nine realities are enumera: 


Eb PER 
ted as :— i 
jut, Hour classes. of minima of those things which 
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= are discrete and are perceived by the senses. Each of these 
minima is an eternal and changeless Reality and is called 
a Paramanu. He takes exception to translating the 
word Paramanu by atom, for while these latter are con- 
ceived by Western Chemistry as things with some magni- 
tude, the former according tothe author are absolutely 
without any magnitude and non-spatial. 


d. An all-pervading continuum, called Akasha. 


6. Kala, a reality, power or force having- universal 
scope and operation ; it relates things in regard to their 
activity, movement and change as well as brings them into 
existence, urges them on, changes them and finally destroys 
them. As it thus works change in things, it gives rise, in 
tlieir percipients, to the notions of past, present. and 

- future. . 
= >~ © Dik, a reality, power or force, having equally uni- 
versal scope and operation and holding things:in. their 
relative position even while they are being driven.on. by 
Kala. 


- $8. Altmans, an infinite number of Realities in general 
touch, and with possibilities of a spacial relation, with every- 


sciousness and experience in an experiencing being. 


* 9. Manas, a technical name, for one of an infinite 
number of Realities, which are all withoutany mag enitude 
whatever, and serve as the means by ‘which the Atmans 
dre brought into spacial relations with what the latter experi- 
ence in succession. 


` ` 


Then follows a lucid and intelligent discourse in sup- 
$ port of the existence of these realities. The reality of the 
i Sensible : as something apart from and other than our own. 
ex erience i is proved by a set of incontrovertible arguments: 
‘i re are two kinds of sensible things, visible and invisi- 
b ppm. both kinds being sensible are of limited extent and 
3 ch discrete. 


ts es 
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-The Paramanus are classified into four, according to - 
their special qualities of odour, flavour, luminosity and 
temperature corresponding to the primary qualities of 
matter of the European Philosophy and it is these four 
qualities of paramanus which give us four kinds of Bhiatas 
mistranslated as elements, ¿. e., 

(i). Thermal matter ; 

(ii). Self-luminous matter ; 

(iii). Flavoury matter ; and 

(iv). Odoriferous matter. 

The rendering of sparasha by temperature is surely 
bold and ingenious but none the iess quite appropriate. 
This part of the book is surely most suggestive and 
most interesting. However, we must confess our inability 
to follow Mr: Chatterji when he tries to prove the pro- 
duction of things with magnitude from things with no 
magnitude. He says that if two things of the nature of 
points without any magnitude, standing apart from each 
other, were to combine by a process of unification, we shall 
geta line, a thing with magnitude and similarly. three 
things of the nature of lines standing apart from onean- 
otherand in two different planes, by a similar process 
would produce, a thing, say prism, with magnitude. Thus 
we come to prism: a thing with magnitude from points 
things without magnitude. But this is a statement which 
directly contradicts the dictum of Kanada. 
RITMTATATa RATATE: N 

To explain how ‘objective reality came out of subjec: 
tive thought—for such a view is nothing else—is not an 
easy job and little wonder if Mr. Chatterji too, likeall 
those who attempt the futile task, has failed to carry con 
yiction. We doubt whether Indian Rishis also meant ud 
convey the sense we find here. The author may cite in 
his support the Modern Electron. Theory which resolving 
everything in this material universe into negative Me. 
city does away with discrete matter. But it must no r 

votten that the Election Theory has a lot of objections t9. 
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A overcome and though it explains good many things does not 

3 explain all. And any theory to gain universal acceptance 

! and the position of a rational proposition must fit in with 

all the observed phenomena. The electron theory of matter, 

on the other hand, besides being a paiseworthy attempt to 

; overome a number of objections of a purely physical nature, 
is a psychological impossibility. 


The existence of Akasha as an eternal, motionless, 
supersensible Reality with sound asits quality is very con- 
vincingly proved. The arguments in support of the Sth 
reality the Atman are surely, as claimed, further than are to 
befound in any other book in English. The existence of 
Manas, which the European philosophers either do not 


3 recognise at all or confuse with soul and life is also fully 
s demonstrated. 
j This closes the discussion of the analytic aspect of 


Realism. 


The doctrines constituting the synthetic aspect are 
stated to be as follows ; and the validity of each is main- 
tained by an elaborate set of reasonings :— 


(1). There is no creation of a universe,—that is to say 
an orderly arrangement of things into a system 
—which is absolutely the first creation. The 
beginning of a universe means the beginning 
of a system only, which under no circum- 
stances is the first and only one created. 


(2). The Sansara consists of various orders of experi- 
encing beings, sensible and super-sensible in- 
habiting various worlds or modes of specific 
existence. 


(3). Man by nature of being endowed with senses, 
Atman and Manas has produced in himself. 


(i) certain tendencies. faculties or characters, 
. e., Sanskars which are general impres- 


sions on the Atma 
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experiencing being, although the détails 
of these experiences may be entirely for: 
gotten, but being thus forgotten, they: 
are not lost and can be brought back to 
memory. 


(ii) certain potentialities of relation or moral 
worth, /. e., Adrishta. There are cases 
where we know absolutely what the 
right or wrong conduct is, yet we find 
aman following it does not change 
his situation one way or the other. It 
is because the results of his conduct 
are postponed for sometime. But- 
when these results appear, they altera 
man’s relation with his body and situ- 
ation. These may, therefore, be called 
potential relations of aman with his 
environments and may represent po- 
tential worth called <Adrishta in 
Sanskrit. 


(4). The eternal Atman together with eternal Manas 
is born again and again, countless number 
of times, the body and the situation 
which it gets being determined by its pre 

y vious Sanskars and Adrishta. 

(5). As Adrishta always meansa relation, higher or 
lower, and as birth in any grade or order is 

merely the result of Adrishta of one kind or : 

| i : another, to be born in a higher or lower grade, 

| really means either to have control over or be 
controlled by others, so we have a hierarchy 
of beings. 

(6). The universe is created and exists for a moral 
purpose. È 

G) There js a beginningless and endless series of 
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essences of the universe alternating between 
phases of chaos and cosmos. 


(8). And asthis alternation goeson, the eternal 
Atmans in successive universes reap exactly 
as they have sown in the previous ones. Thus 
there is absolute justice in the universe and 
nothing is undeserved. 

(9). As the Atmans are eternal and all ideas and 

“ “impressions are retained in these and are even 
remembered, in their entirety by Rishisand 
as general memories or Sanskars by others ; 
there is “nothing new under the sun.” All 
types of beings are always present and hence 


also all types of ideas, and evolution from a 
lower stage to a higher oneis always com- 
parative never of the entirety of beings all 
starting at the same time from the lowest 
level. 

(10). Hence, the progress and evolution is nevera 
blind and absolutely unaided groping. The 
history of progress is like that of progress and 
evolution in education made by a child. . 

(11). Thus it happens that there is no real beginning 
of any Science or Philosophy which has in it 
any true knowledge of facts and laws in 

egard to the nature of things, or of principles 
of conduct, ¿. e., this beginningless knowledge 
has always been had by some being or beings. 
in this beginningless series of Universe. And 
it is this twofold knowledge or wisdom, 
direct and indirect, vast as the Universe and 
without a beginning, which is Veda. — 

(12). And as all beings of imperfect knowledge and 
wisdom are liable to make mistakes in regard 
to the practice of Dharma and as some of these 
violate Dharma through weakness, it happens 
that there is a climbing up and down’ of 
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E beings in the hierarchy of the Universe. 

(13). The only way out of this suffering is tobe 
freed from the necessity to be born in a specific 
form of existence, ‘i. e., to attain Moksha or 

l Mukti as this state is technically called. 

$ (14). And this Moksha can be had only when Atman 

is freed from activity (Karma) of the kind 
which leads to worth and thereby to some 
specific form of existence, which is only pos- 
sible by realization of truth, /. e., true nature 

of things by direct experience. 
(15). A man seeks this wisdom only when he is 
actually tired of specific forms of existence, 
the feeling of this- tiredness being realized 
_hotso muchas a clear fact of experience in 
_ his surface consciousness but as a deeply 

~~ Tooted Sanskara. 

(16). The pupils have always learned and realized 
the truths by following the three-fold method of 


(a) “Hearing” (Shravana), ¿. e., receiving 
l the truths as statements. 
(b) “Consideration”? or. ‘Rational , demons- 
tration’ (Manan) understanding of the 
TER truths thus received by weighing 
yheg +553 arguments both against and for. 
E ide gs (c) Realisation of these truths by direct ex- 
ia Ie perience which is technically called Yoga. 
ayer Thus when following Yoga, the learner realizes the 
truths by direct experience, he himself becomes a Rishi, a 
‘freed man and a teacher in his turn. 
+- Such in short is the brief summary of this remarkable 
book. Its perusal bears convincing testimony to pains: 
i. taking research and real grasp of the subject on the part ol 
“the author. And as such it is a noteworthy and we may 
Siga . hitherto unique addition to Sanskrit literature in 
$358 5i English language. We congratulate Mr. Chatterji oa the 
ee section of his valuable treatise and hope that in the 
s Pod. addition be will deal more elaborately with the 
jag 1 hve hinted at. sy 
point we ha NE N 
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Worship. 


(By A. Christina Albers). 
I 


The vast Blue trembling overhead, 
A tear of dew by violets shed, 

Soft fragrance spilt on flowery bed, 
Nestlings whose weak wings falter, 

All their ovation upward send, 

- Their trembling hearts in worship bend, 

And in one voice their accents blend, 

Around one common altar. 


IL 

The mellow rain of autumn eves, 
Windtossed and groping ivy leaves, 

Gold crowns drooping on harvest sheaves, - 
That make the gay fields gayer ; 

The waterfall on rocky lute, 
Windcarols played on forest flute, 


The upward glances of the brute, 
All join in one great prayer. ! 


Til 


On sandy path the winding snail, 

The meteor on its fiery trail, 
= The flutt’ring wood-dove shy and frail, 
= The blushing rose carnation, 
~The dismal cry of the lone stag, 
5s The chamois on some dizzy crag, — 
Ants weary with the load they drag, 

All ring forth in ovation. 
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All creatures living, beast or bird, 
Wher’er the breath of life hath stirred, 
Unconsciously obey the word 
Of an all ruling Power : 
And throughout vast creation sings 
A mystic harp ; an anthem rings, 
And each its trembling tribute brings 
From star to wincltossed flower. 
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Criticisms and Discussions. 
I. 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Vedic Magazine. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

I cannot address you, even in the formal pages of a ma- 
gazine, by any other word ; and I write in the spirit of that 
word—not controversially ; for T have never yet engaged in 

controversy willingly in religious matters and I am less and 
less inclined to do so every year that I pass in India. 1 
would acknowledge, also, at the outset, that I have myself 
written thoughtlessly and unfairly in the past, and I do not 
Wish to pluck the mote from your eye, before first taking 
out that very beam of unfairness from my own. Even last 


ken 


year I wrote some wordsin a book about the Arya Samaj 
and the Brahmo Samaj which more careful and accurate 
knowledge would have told me were unfair and ungener- 
ous. It is therefore in the spirit of friendship and of sin- 
cere regret for any shortcomings of my own, that I would 
ask you to be more just towards my own Christian faith 
than your article implies. 

And, first, I would urge that there is always a serious 
danger (however tempting it may be to risk it) in attacking 
my living faith in God by quoting against it the assertions 
= ofone who is by temperament an agnostic. I honour J. S. 

Mill as a truthful and sincere man, but I cannot regard him 
ts an authority for Christian belief : for he had no vital ex- 
| perience concerning it. Asa matter of fact, the quotation 
_ you give shows his extraordinary ignorance of Christianity ; 
for what he declares to be ‘ inseparable from every form of 
i eta. ’ is contradicted categorically and emphatical- 
athe rst chapter of S. John’s Gospel and a hundred 
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never studied very seriously and sympathetically the New 
Testament, but took his opinions at second hand from some 
gross perversions of its teaching which he saw around him 
and he had a strong initial prejudice against it. l know 
how easy this process is; for L once used to study the 
Vedas and Upanishads in the same biassed way ; and while 
this initial prejudice remained, it was not difficult to read 
back into them the corruptions of later Hinduism and thus 
be unjust to Vedic religion. Soit was with Mill. I have 
not his ‘life’ with me; but as far as T can remember, he was 
brought up by his father with an inherent prejudice against 
the Christian faith, and on anti-Christian lines. 

You may ask‘ why did any Christian hold those doe- 
trines of hell and a wicked God, which gave Mill this false 
impression ? J can only reply, that it is difficult to over- 

stimate the perversity of the human mind, especially in 

iatters of religion. In this case, it was the more inex- 
„usable, because the Christian revelation centres in the fact 
that ‘ God is Love.’ This is so unmistakably the centre 
of our faith, that it is strange indeed how doctrines, which 
we call Calvinistic, (and which are clearly immoral) ever 
invaded the Christian Church. Butit is no more just to 
bind down essential Christianity to these, than it is, for 
instance, to bind down Vedic Hinduism to certain unspeak- 
able forms of Tantric worship. Texts may be quoted from 
the New Testament in favour of Calvinistic doctrine, just as 
texts may be quoted from the Vedas in favour of Tantric doc: 
trines ; but the general trend of the former is against Calvin- 
ism, and the general trend of the latter is against certain 


Tantric uses. 

Your main argument runs as follows :—“ If every 
word of the Bible is not infallible, then the Bible is faulty 
and the Bible goes : and if the Bible goes then Christ goes. 
‘ Christ’ and ‘ the soul’s need’ become, on Christian lips, 
mere empty words. If Christianity is scientifically studied 
we find that none of Ghrist’s sayings are original. The only 
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science has done its work) is a doctrine which a fair-mind- 
ed man like J. S. Mill has pronounced wicked and im- 
moral.” 


This in bare naked language, stripped of all verbiage, 
is yourargument. I have actually quoted, in the main, 
your own very words. Iam sure, when you see it thus 
boldly stated you will acknowledge its weakness. To me 
itis like a man taking a beautiful flower and puiling it to 
pieces, and crushing its petals, and saying “See, all that 
remains behind is this dirty juice! ” 

No, my dear friend, T am quite certain (for you have 
told me again and again with your own lips) that your respect 
for the Christian religion and the character of Christ is far 
deeper than that. You also see (to take up one 
point of your argument) that it does not detract from their 
value, if Christ’s sayings are found scattered here and there 
in other writers. Your body, for instance, is made up of 
nitrogen, oxygen, phosporus, etc., (all excellent things- in 
their way) but nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, etc., are not 
you. Youare a living spirit using these materials. And so 
in Christ, the simple elements of morality are taken up and 
become a living spirit, a perfect character, an ideal life, so 
Wholly human that we feel he is not making any ex- 
aggerated claim when he calls himself the Son of 
Man. 


Though truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deap seated in our mystic frame, 

We yield all honour to the name 

Of Him who made them current coin. 


But, to turn from this single point, and to take up your 
_ Whole argument, I would say as follows. Asa mere contro- 
_Versialist I could, in the same way cut in pieces any religion, 
which had a long history behind it, with my own cruel 
: knives and hold up the mangled pieces and say ‘See, here is 
 adead corpse!’ But what would be the result? First of 
all, it would be untrue ; and everyone, who had found in 
hat religion a living faith, would feel keenly every wound 
ane Fih x CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA ; 
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of my dissecting knife. Secondly, many who were weak 
in faith would be caused to stumble and driven to unbelief, 
Thirdly, it would merely encourage that agnostic attitude 
towards all religion, which is the crying evil of the day. 
Ata time when we, who have a living faith in God, should 
be uniting together in face of a common evil, we should 
appear instead uselessly striving to wound and kill one 
another. 

I would ask you therefore to reconsider what you have 
written. I quote your own very words—* The Scientific 
Study of Christianity. . . . fakes away even Christ” (the 
italics are mine.) It would need, of course, many volumes to 
answer those words in italics completely. in a letter I must, 


perforce, give as brief an answer as possible, and I can only 
do so by reference to my own personal faith. I have myself 
attempted a scientific study of Christianity for twenty years, 
both at Cambridge University and out herein India. I have 
tested it by every test I know, fearlessly and openly. I have 
learnt from the greatest Scholars living the scientific method 
of criticism and research, and T have applied this method 
unflinchingly. What has been the result? Flas it < taken 
away even Christ’? Tas it left only ‘one thing peculiar 
to Cnristianity,’ namely, a terrible doctrine of hell and a 
cruel, wicked idea of God? You know me well enough to 
be certain that it has done nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary you know yourself that it has made my faith 
in Christ stronger and deeper than it ever was 
before. 

It is true, that there has been a reconstruction of many 
of my Christian ideas ; (that was really in your mind, I Suny 
r when you wrote ; that was your aim in writing 3 
for I know you too well to think for a moment that Bi ; 
wrote in an unfriendly spirit ;) bug th iB 1g an Heny a 
ent thing from saying that the scientific Study of Chris 
tianity takes away even Christ ! ; i 

` į will give one more instance in conclusion. F 
e Gabriel Stokes was the greatest man of science I hag 
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4 ever known. Lord Kelvin called him his master and de- 
clared that he was second only to Newton. On his 50th 
Anniversary as Professor in Cambridge, all the greatest 
scientists of the age came todo him honour. He died at 
the age of 86, with a brain clear and active to the last. All 
through his long life he studied the evidences of Christian- 
ity as carefully and as conscientiously as he studied the 
evidences for ether waves. I was with him on his death 
bed, and he told me that, all through his scientific research- _ 
es, the Christ of the Gospels had become to him more and 
more the one living reality of his religious experience. He 
died with that name of love upon his lips. 


The scientific study of the Bible and the scientific 
study of Christianity will do mvch for us. They will make 
us, Christians, have far more sympathy with other living 
faiths,and especially with Vedic Hinduism ; for it has 
much to teach us. They will make us regard as poetry and 
myth much which we, in times past, regarded «as literally 
_ true and historical in our own religion. How far this 
process will go no one can say positively to-day, but there 
are now established results which are accepted by all sane 
thinkers. One of these is the high historical character 
of the central records of our faith, and of the personality 
ofitsfounder. With your friendly wish, that this scienti- 
fiestudy should go on, I am heartily in accord. But do 
not misinterpret the issue. In the eighteenth century the 


tthe Western world. In the Nineteenth eae the wave 
militant atheism and agnosticism appeared to be sweep- 


ii anity away. The outcome has been such a revi- 
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There is much evil and corruption in our own Christian 
lives ; and this should make us for more humble and less 
Pharisaical towards others who have a vital religious ex- 
perience of their own. But the historical character of the 
Son of Man remains and abides ; and the Spirit of loye 
which Christ bequeathed to the world, is the most precious 
gift from our Heavenly Father which His children have re- «< 
ceived at His hands. 


Yours sincerely and affectionately, 
C. F. ANDREWS. 


IL. 
To 
THE EDITOR OF 
The Vedic Magazine. 
DEAR SIR, 


The two last numbers of the Vedic Magazine have just 
reached me, and have been devoured with the very greatest 
of interest. I have read the articles on “ Vedic Theism,’ 
« Our Women,” “The Theology of the Arya Samaj,” and 
Scientific Study of the Bible” with especial attention. I 
wonder if I may be allowed to express some thoughts 

which have come to my mind especially in connection with 
the last of these. 

I wish to put forward my own position. with regard to 
the study of Bible (and of the Vedas also for the matter of 
that, though as yet, alas. that study has scarcely begun), and 

- to the broader problems of religious life generally. I am 
quite aware that many Christian missionaries will probably 
disagree with what I say ; but I can only reply to their dis- 3 
approval that this is the faith I have worked out, feebly 
enough, for myself, and that it is a position shared by many 
Christians in England and America. 


May we start our discussion with the “ great hypoth 
gis ” of the existence of God ? Isuppose to most of us who 
read the Vedic Magazine that is no hypothesis, but the on 
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and satisfying knowledge. However to assert this is ina 
3 Sense to beg the question. Let us then say that we all are 
convinced of the being of God ; and realize that our true 
business in life is to know more about His nature and His 
i relationship to ourselves and to the whole world. 
As it seems to me there are three main channels 
through which this further knowledge of God, after which 
© our souls crave, may come to us. 


In the first place we may learn about. Him in history, 
i. ein (a) the record of the lives and words of men who 
have known Him in the past, (b) sacred books, and (c) the 
whole course of the history of the race. 

In the second place we may learn about Him from the 
lives and words of our fellows, and from the joint searching 
after Him which we share with them. 

In the third place we may learn about Him by the 
direct contact of our own hearts with Himself. 


= dern world, the varied aspects of the revelation of God 


blend into one clear vision of the Truth. 


_ that the individual in question is willing to follow Truth 
P wherever She may lead him. 


zi Ashe considers the world around him our Seeker will 


4 seethat personality gradually evolving through untold cen- 
ae turies, and at last attaining to a position in which by its 
Es reasoning faculty itcan analysize and synthesize every 


er of self-directed activity to work out by its own mo- 
| the purposes of God Himself ; he will see it cap- 
able even of Cateniags ULMER, Heidel Oferion@lerbi ores eigtOfs@] f. 


and only fact in the universe of which we have immediate: 


Let us now consider how, for a man living in our mo: . 
_ Which come to him through these different channels may. 


We must postulate at the beginning of our enquiry . 


be led to the conclusion that, granted there be a God, by far © 
_ the greatest of his works is the personality of man ; he will ° 


P 
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sharing love, not only with other human’ personalities, but 
with God Himself. Therefore he will say “ whatever 
the nature of the infinite God may be, He must at least be Per- 
sonal ; for to deny this were to set God lower than the mean- 
est of humankind, lower indeed than the dog which shows 
in its sagacity and fidelity the first glimmerings of person- 
ality.” 

' Many may very possibly strenuously deny the propo- 
sitions here put forward, but this is not the place to discuss 
them at length ; it must suflice to say that they are confirm- 
ed by very many of the most weighty voices of modern phi- 
losophy, as well as of religion. 


Our Seeker will next perhaps proceed to inquire into 
the method by which this highest work of God—human 
personality—has been built up during the ages. He will 
note two great factors affecting that development, one a 
principle of self-assertion, and the other a principle of seli- 
renunciation. He will see that the progress. of humanity, 
which is synonymous With the development of the person- 


ality of man, has come with the gradual extension over 


wider and wider areas of human relationship of the second 
of these two principles—the great law of co-operation, of the 
subordination of the individual to the good of the commu- 
nity, of altruism and of love. In mother-love he will see the 


most primitive example of the working of this principle; _ 


but from that beginning he will see spread all the forces in 


human life which have worked for the reduction of the ele- 


ment of strife and self-assertion and for the extension of that 
principle of love through which has ever come the true de- 
velopment of personality. 

Therefore the Seeker will say that,-in achieving His 
highest handiwork, the hand of God used chiefly the tool 
of love. À 

We may then suppose him to pass on in his enquiry 


N: as to a consideration of. the revelation of the nature of God 
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will come to his study of these books with certain precon- 


tion they accord tohim beinagreement with what he has 
already learnt of God from his study of nature and of racial 
history. Inalmostall the sacred books of the earth he 
i will find many traces of the revelation of such a God, and he 
will rejoice to find them and will add them like precious 

jewels to his store-house of the truth. But, speaking with 
every feeling of reverence and love for the jewels that may be 
gathered from other sacred books, it is my belief that 
nowhere is there such a full revelation asin the Bible. There 


an almost non-moral tribal deity to that of the God of all 
4 the earth, the God of righteousness and love, who gave the 
best He had to give in order to save mankind. I stand for 
no particular theory as to the inspiration of the Christian 


is incumbent on our Seeker, if he really desires to find the 
truth, least of all to neglect the study of the Bible. 


Having completed his study of sacred books the 
Seeker will proceed to a consideration of the lives and say 
ings of those holy men who in every stage of the world’s 
history have by common acknowledgment attained most 
nearly to the knowledge of God. Much of his material for 
this study will of course come from the sacred books with 
Which we have already dealt ; yet it will be well to treat 
this department of our subject separately. With the pre- 
conceptions in his mind, drawn from his consideration of 
nature and of history, with which he ente red upon his stud y 


study, our Seeker will find that of all the world’s holy men 
there have only been a certain proportion who have formed 
any definite conception of the personality and thelove of God. 
_ He will discover many thinkers and saints of India, China 


and have been rewarded in their search by revelations of 


pm 
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ceptions in his mind ; for he will demand that the revela-. 


we see the idea of God gradually expanding from that of 


Scripture ; but this much seems to me incontestible—that it 


of sacred literature, and which have beens trengthened by that. 


and many other lands who have sought loyally after God 
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truth they have discovered to that which he has already 
garnered in ; he will listen with reverence and awe to 
their words and with greater reverence and awe to the 
record of their lives and actions amongst men. He will how- » 
ever find the most precious materials for his study amongst 
the religious history of one little peop!e—the Jews—who 
seem from an early stage of their history to have had an extra- 
ordinary genius for the discovery of the meaning of loving 
and righteous divine personality. To one of their prophets 

he will especially be attracted, because the records of his 

life show him to have been conscious of a uniquely close 
relationship with a God of Love, and because the followers 
of this prophet discovered, almost immediately after he had 
been taken from them, that through dependence upon Him 

nd upon His personality, which they conceived of as still 

siding amongst them, they were enabled to come into 

omething of the same relationship with the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ. He will moreover find at the heart of 
the religious conceptions of this prophet and of his follow- 
ers the idea of Atonement. By this idea I do not mean any 
hard and fast doctrine, but that great fact, with which 
as it seems to me every individual has to reckon as well as 
every system of religion, that in the first place man is not 
as he should be, and in the second place at the heart of the 
Universe there is a Love which is willing to pay any price 
to enable him to be what he should be. 

Our Seeker, we will suppose, then turns to the consider- 
ation of the revelation of God that is imparted to him 
through the lives and words of men living in our world 
to-day. He will find ten thousand who pretend to be religi-: 
ous, and who confess the most enlightened creeds and 
principles, to one truly religious man. He will find more- - 
over that frequently those whose theoretical conceptions 
about God seem to him less satisfactory show by their lives 
that they understand more about the true nature of God 
4 than those who have inherited the deeper truths. He will 


E NRA . anet and reject the evidence of all those who 
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profess a religion whose moral requirements they do 
not seriously attempt to carry out in everyday life, whether 
they are Easterners or Westerners. He will have countless 
disillusionments and disappointments. Occasionally how- 
ever he will find a man or a community of men who both 
+. profess to know God and show by their lives that their pro- 
fession is true. Then he will rejoice exceedingly with a 
joy that cannot be quenched : and in company with them 
he will be drawn into a deeper knowledge of the Father 
than he has ever dreamed of before. We will suppose that, 
in the course of his search, he is brought in contact with a 
group of people who have not only inherited but assimilat- 
ed that revelation of God which came to the immediate foi- 
lowers of Christ : who model their lives on his life and 
know that for them as for their forefathers two thousand 
years ago the Master is still a living fact instead of a dead 
legend. In company with these men, as it seems to me, 
will our Seeker find the highest and deepest revelation of 
all, because they are the heirs and practisers of a faith whose 
sacred literature and founder stake everything in heaven 
and on earth upon the fact of the personality and the love 
of God. 

Following the advice of all the great teachers of 
religion, both Eastern and Western, the Seeker now turns 
inwards to prove within his own heart the truth of that which 

he has learnt from so man y outward sources. In detach- 
ment from the things of the world, in humility and peni- 
tence for his sin, he cries out to God to reveal Himself direct 
to the soul that would find Him. 
The answer to his cry is sure. God is, and He loves 
us ; therefore beyond all shadow of doubt He reveals Him- 
self to us, so that our hearts are filled with the joy and the 
glory of His Presence. There are man y far and near who 
have found this new life, this union with the soul of the 
universe, this marvelous realization of -the companying of 
the Eternal God with our own impure and feeble souls : 
si with oné voice they declare that to live in the power and 
Continual experience of this first-hand revelation of the 
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Father is salvation. To the Christian perhaps the most won- 
derful part of the whole experience is the realization that the 
God of Love who thus reveals Himself is like Jesus Christ ; 
this is of course the realization that the personality of 
Christ reveals, as fully as is possible for any human per- 
sonality, the nature of the Infinite God. 


Having come to a faith and an experience like this our 
Seeker will be little inclined to do battle on behalf of the 
infallibility of any sacred writings Christian or non-Chris- 
tian ; for his religion depends on no scriptures written . 
down thousands of years ago, but on his daily converse 
with his God. When told that in many respects his faith or 
his Prophet have been affected by older religious systems 
he will not be cast down, but will rejoice, because he has 
thus received one more proof that his God has revealed as- 
pects of His Truth throughout all the ages to holy man of 

_ every race who have in earnestness and simplicity sought 
after Him. He will have little heart to contend with the 
upholders of other faiths, feeling that in so doing the cause 
of a God of Love is hurt rather than forwarded ; he will 
rather state to them the truth as it has come to himself, and 
will invite them to join hands with him in battle against 
all in the earth that denies God and Love. 

We do not all of us have to pass through these varied 
stages of religious seeking. Yet for all of us this is the 
prime. necessity—that we should follow truth fearlessly 


wherever she may lead us. If this condition be fulfilled 
God will assuredly sooner or later draw us to Himself and 


reveal His fulness unto us. 
With love to yourself, and to all at the Gurukula. 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN S. HOYLAND, 


rr 
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-Divine Wisdom. 
THE VEDIC IDEALS OF BRAHMCHARYA. 

RAHMCHARYA is a sacred term redolent of sanctity: 
i imparted by tradition. It at once calls up pictures 
of ancient Indian student life, of the atmosphere of 
chastity, obedience, humility, rever- 
ence, poverty, discipline and self- ` 
restraint. What is more, it calis up pictures of a state of, 
society when the relations between the teachers and the 
taught were not settled on a mercenary basis and the instruc- 
tor wasin loco parentis to his faithful disciple. This 
is an ideal of education which remains unsurpassed. 
In fact whenever a residential university is started, 
this ancient tradition is cited and the spirit of this ancient 
system is applauded. In fact this feature of the ancient 
system has neyer been found fault with even by the 
greatest votaries of occidental civilization. The best 
modern seats of learning in the West are those which, like 
Oxford and Cambridge, approximate to the ancient ideal. 
Moreover the ancient system of education has very well . 
stood the test oftime. It has produced grammarians like 
Panini, scientists like Charaka, exegists like Jaimini and 
Yaska, logicians like Gautama, philosophers like Kapila, 
astronomers like Arya Bhatta, physicists like Kanada 
propagandists like Kumaril Bhatta and Shankaracharya, 
statesmen like Krishna, empire-builders like Samudra 
_ Gupta, engineers like Nal, Nilaand Bhagiratha, and reformers 
like Dayananda. The following extracts from the holy . 
Vedas will show that all the leading features of the 
pa ucharyel System of Education are inculcated i in vas 

“record of primitive wisdom.” 
Ì This log is earth, the second log is heaven : he fills the 
ie Ta i “Brahe airs mid. region with the fuel. With 
pr . fuel, with his zone the: Brahmchari -. 
l contents the worlds, with labour and 
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with fervour. Lighted by fuel goes the Brahmchari 

in black-buck skin, consecrate, lorie boarded swiftly be ee 
from east to northern ocean, grasping the worlds, oft bring. 
ing them anear him. Both treasuries of sacred lore lie 
hidden, one hitherward, beyond heaven’s ridge the other 
The Brahmchari with his fervour guards them. He makes 
this BS his own as knowing Brahma. (The Atharva Veda; 


The Master, welcoming his new disciple, into his- 
e paal become bowels takes the Brahmchari. Three 


Twice-Born. The Guru ie nights he holds and bears him in his 


his second Mother. eG ; 
ta belly. When he is born again, the. 
learned convene.to see him. (he Atharva Veda, XT, 5). ` 


Come thou again, vochaspat, come With divine intelli-: 
We gence, Vasoshpati ; repose j 
The Brahmchari’s Prayer T $ ] ‘ 1- a ; L ou norca 
to the Lord of Speech for +n MC HE nowi dge, yea, in me. 
Divine Illumination and TAS ae Se Tene: : yal 
Help, All knowledge sacred. Here, rh en here, spread sheltering, 
arms likethe two bow-ends strained 
with cord. This let Vachaspati confirm. In me be know-: 
ledge, yea,in me. Vachaspati hath been invoked: may he 
invite usin reply. May we adhere to Sacred Lore. Never 

may I be reft thereof. (The Artharva Veda, I, 1). 
By the direction of God we journey (i. e., we the dis- 
ciples takea solemn vow to walk in- 

The Sacred Symbol 


o ; 
Yajnopavita and the Vows it the path of Godliness), He will seek 


symbolises.and implies. ; ` 
: means to save (us from sin and error), 
and He will free us ; God who hath engirt us with this. 
Girdle, He who has fastened it, and made us ready. -Thou 
(O Yajnopavita), weapon of the Rishis, art adored and 
served with Yajna, she (the Girdle) hath become Faith’s 
daughter sprung from fervour,......... as such, O Girdle, give 
us thought and wisdom, give us religious zeal and mental 
vigour. K: 
We worship holy Richam (the Rig Veda) and Sam, by 
which they carry out their acts......As. 
T have asked about Richam, Sam, Yajur, 


strength, force, Yajus text, so never 
let this lore that I have sought forsake me, Lord of Might. 
(The Atharva Veda, VTI, 54). pi 
j anity behind, making. the heavenly 
TN, w eod thy ONE anh all thy, friend 
cae Address thyself to furthering an 
A Toxt for e dustes. guiding mem (The Atharva Veda, VII,;. 


The Veda the Basis of all 
Learning. 


; tion’ Address to Graduates. 


rp 
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Editorial Reflections. 


THE FIRST EUGENICS LAW IN THE UNITED . 
Eo STATES. 
CCWE learn from the 7. P?s Weekly of London that Ps 
j first Engenics Law in he United States has been 

, adopted in Pennsylvania, where in the future 
every prospective bride tid OE must answer 48 
‘questions before they can obtain a marriage license. 
Applicants must state whether they are imbecile, epileptic, 
of unsound mind, or yiven io excessive use of intoxicants 
or narcotic drugs, and whether within the previous five years 
-they have been inmates of either an asylum ora work-house. 
-Bridegrooms must also declare whether they are physically 
able to support a family. 


This shows that in spite of our boast that we are wiser 
than our ancestors, every step forward that we take is tanta- 
mount to going backwards thousands of years. Now this 
‘Engenics Law in the United States was the law of the land 

i in India thousands of years ago when Manu’s code was 
‘the highest: authority on Law, Custom and Ethics in Aryan 
dom. Says Manu (IIT, 6) :— 

“Tn connecting himself with a wife, let a man studi- 
onsly avoid the ‘ten following families, be they ever so 
s great i in political power or rank, or ever so rich in cows, 
oats, horses, elephants, gold or grain. The family which 


that in which the study of the Veda is neglected, that the 
 thembers of which have thick and ‘long hair-on the body 
and that which is subject to such diseases-as Piles, 
x ‘Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, 
Lepr osy and Albinism:; because all these diseases are trans- 
mitted to the offspring.” dct SIM 


nie fa As regards the prohibition of marriage in the case 
en Whe°aie1hs ial eposining Papper’ e" TEMITY, the 


is not religious, that which is destitute of men of character, | 
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ing to Vedic rites, to make a solemn public declaration 
that he is in a position to support a family of ten children. 
It isa pity that our people have ceased to cultivate the 


bridegroom has, if the marriage is solemnised accord- 


study of sacred Sanskrit. The result is that every bride- 
groom of eight who cannot take care of his body and is 
seated in the lap of his: grandfather is made to repeat 
mechanically the holy Vedic texts which declare thathe 
has selected: his bride of his own free will-after learning : 
to love her, that he is in a. position to provide her with ` 
clothes and ornaments and to support and. educate the ten 
children (the maxinwiun limit permitted) that may be born 
of. the wnion. The officiating priests who conduct the — 
‘ceremony are directly responsible for the perjury which 
the baby brideand the baby bridegroom are made un- 
consciously and innocently to commit. Itis not merely 
perjury but also blasphemy for God is called to- witness 
‘that the parties are on the solemn occasion uttering what 
they believe to be the truth and. nothing but the- truth. 
If the priests themselves.are not merely phonographs that 
recite the mantrams without understanding their meaning 
—asmany of them undoubtedly are—they are amassing 
terrible Karmas for themselves. When these evil karmas 
will work themselves out with terrible precision and 
unerring certainty in the coming incarnations, they will 
suffer all the tortures of hell.. Theirs isan awful responsi: 
bility. They are guilty of perjury, blasphemy, profanation 
‘and what not. But we have digressed. Now to the Vedic 
. vows of marriage referred.to above. The wife must be 
strong and healthy for in these Mantrams, she is referred 
to as “maq” that is one fit to give birth to heroes. 
The.bridegroom must also be physically healthy because he 
‘declares: solemnly in the assembly of the learned that he 
believes he and his ‘bride will live to a green old age 
(aam). The bridegroom has further to declare bah 
Asa ig hois inia position, fo. and, will suppor 
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‘te one hundred years (sa ata: waa). He has also to 


. promise to supply her with fine clothes and- ornaments 
(ara: Ba). The couple should net only be strong 


and healthy enough to produce children (S814 IRATA) 
but also to produce children that will not die in child- 


' hood but will be long-lived (WtzZ¥a:). The bridegroom 


must be possessed of virility (Ht¢a:) and capable of pro- 
ducing ten children (ax gara. 

« WHY IS THERE DISLOYALTY IN INDIA ? 

- Under the above heading Mr. Geoffrey Cookson con- 
tributesa notable article to the August number of the 


-Nineteenth Century and After. The writer of the article 


has, it seems, taken pains to study India, her past history, 
her present situation and the genius of her magnificent 
civilization. He is a patriotic Englishman but his patriot- 
‘ism is of the Spencerian type. He has nosympathy with 
the slogan of the Jingo Imperialist “Our country, 
right or wrong.” His love for his country is sane 


and clear-eyed and does not stand in the way of his 


intellectual and emotional appreciation of. the central 
features of the civilization and culture ofa “ subject ” race 


inhabiting a “ dependency.” Atthe very outset he raises 


Some pertinent and vital questions :— 


- “Why is there disloyalty in India ? Have we not given her 
good things? Look at our roads, our bridges, our 
railways, our telegraphs, our irrigation works, our har- 
bours, our hospitals, our universities !..... A EREE oo aa 

Have we not secured peacein her borders ? What can 
she want-more? How comes it, then, that we are con- 
fronted with a dark and murderous conspiracy directed 
-by Indians against their benefactors? We urge upon 
India the blessings of civilization, and’she responds 

- by organised assassination....;...........:.5 .Have we per- 

© chance wronged her? In our past there are things for 

` / repentance.. But what of her own? At least we are 
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B OAA are How wide, how. deep is the plot.: .Since 
we cannot, if we would, vacate the country to-morrow, 
what is to be done ? Shall we have to hold down, India 
by force once more, or adopt the policy of appeasing 
the seditious pack by tossing them from time to time 
some fragment of coveted privilege ? And why are we 
hated so? Can we remove the cause of friction, and 
yet preserve our supremacy ? Behind the outrages, the 
fanaticism, is there some just sense cf wrong which 
demands a hearing; some reasonable discontent which 
we are not paficiently disinterested to appreciate at 
¿its proper value? 


Having thus faithfully described the symptoms of the 


disease from which the body politic in India. is suffer- 
ing and given the diognosis, he proceeds to discuss the 
etiology and the prognosis. The first cause of the regrett- 
able estrangement between the rulers and the ruled in India 
is, according to the writer, the behaviour of some disreput- 
able members of the dominant class in ordinary life. 


Says, he: 


„al 
; but on inferiors.; all the. more Pateta] to, them because 


sgi cy e een lene eaaley BWE "BHAA = ruler i E 
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: “ Modern manners are offensive enough to the older geie- 


ration of Englishmen; in so far as courtesy went to 


© . sweeten life .we are worse off than our ancestors, and 


what is merely: disagreeable at home develops into'a 
serious danger in our Eastern dependencies. Heat, 
impaired vitality, overwork, — the misunderstandings 
which arise from a foreign language among an alien 
_ people to whom our own ways remain after a century or 
so of intercourse fundamentally incomprehensible, all 
-operate on our natural impatience—that sense of the 


. burrying of time which to the oriental seems so absurd, 


Mates ..We 


so’ tiresome, sO - -unworthy of wisdom......+ 


earn a reputation for bad . temper, for outbursts of rage, 


l the easier because we vent them not upon equals 


their religion. condemns „anger as among. the worst of 
eir. moral | _idgal associates patience 


and gentleness wit 


x 
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: ‘because, not -.only:their` own :national- manners, ‘when: 
‘o-oo; uncorrupted: by Western influence,. are perfect -in.. 
“s `° ‘odignity, in simplicity, in -disciplined self-restraint.'‘ and, 
kindness, but'they are by temperament’ acutely ; sensi- 
‘ tive to rudeness, and in their position of inequality. they 
MIE WOU. cuts; COOD.-...<2s-.scveceeresens sIf- a man cuts you: 


+ 
» — „across: the face: with a whip you do notcare much how; 
noble his principles may be ; his previous benefactions. 
‘are apt to fade from your memory, but you do not: 
readily forget or forgive the string of the lash.” 
The writer, then, refers to the e Bnglistiworaths icy 
hauteur and blunt bad manners when she findsherself taken’ 
i down to dinner by a “blackman.” Heis right in the view : 
that the Indian judges the morals of European society un- 
charitably and even unjustly because he is not deemed fit 
to enter it. What you are not permitted to study at close 
quarters, you will either regard with reverential awe or 
with horror. Since in the present state of relations between 
Europeans and Indians reverential awe is out ofthe ques% 
tion, even the educated Indian has funny and ridiculous , 
notions about the morality of European ladies>~Our own 
women sing obscene and filthy songs on marriage ‘occasions 
dnd’we aré prepared to swear that this is so not because they 
are unchaste but because they do not know better and blindly 
slavishly’ ‘and ` mechanically follow immemorial. custom. 
But’ ‘some ‘of us must qtite illogically regard the balls 
in’ which the Englishwoman, in pursuance of social usages 
of her own land, takes part as immoral institutions. Why 
this glaring difference in the standard of judgment? Ifan 
Indian woman is not necessarily unchaste because she 
sometimes sings filthy songs and bathes in the presence 
of théusands of men, why is an English woman so. 
because she dances in a flood of light and in the presence 
of her husband, father, mother and brothers with another 
553 man ? The reply is easy enough. We know our, country- 
g ronen, ‘we have studied them at close Rene -we live in 


ir mig Gaxa Aai Ly interco urso y ie ‘by them, haya pene- 
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trated their innermost consciousness and are intimately 
acquainted with their springs of action and motive forces of 
conduct. Weknow thatour women bathe in the sight of 

strangers not because they are immodest but because they 
have an overdose of mistaken religious fervour and would 
rather bathe in public.than bathe after the auspicious and 
fruitful hour prescribed for the sacred bath is over. From 
English society, on the contrary, we are completely shut 
out. But human curiosity once roused seeks gratification 
at any cost. It isa demand of our nature that we should 
know all about the morality of our rulers. Since first-hand 
information is not available, we must needs base our con- 
clusions on the reports furnished by bearers and khan- 
samas. In the eagerness to satisfy our curiosity by means of 
fibs.if facts are not forthcoming, we forget that the source is 
tainted and that on the evidence of these low-class people we 
would never condemn our own wives and sisters. 


...The.second cause of the estrangement, according to 
Mr. Cookson, is the sense of social inferiority which galls 
upon.. the proud and sensitive spirit of the Indian, 
Says he :— 

:“ Master of India! ‘The phrase rouses in him a blind and 


ae irreconcilable antagonism. Has he forgotten the evils 
~i+° ‘that preceded our rule ? No, he has not forgotten ;. 


7... but his oppressors then were at least Asiatics like 
. ‘himself, nearer to him in colour, dress, faith, manners; 
‘methods of Government, virtues, failings than the 


at arm’s length ; they did not regard intermarriage 
as sorrow and degradation; their kings coveted alliance 

with the royal houses of India, and were sometimes re- 
fused as unworthy of the honour. Not that there are 
many Indians to-day who desire matrimony with Eng- 
lishwomen ; but it is one thing to be indifferent to the 


glory of an English bride, quite another to hear from 


a8 i an English father that he would rather shoot his child 
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. than see her become your wife. Such things do not 
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help to cement the international union between Eng- 
land and India. It does not matter that there are a 
hundred good reasons why the two races should not 

_ intermarry ; the more reasonable the prejudice the wider 
the breach, the less the hope of a rapprochment. 


‘ The third and, to our thinking, the most vital cause 
of this gulf between the rulers and the ruled is that the 
improvements which British Rule has introduced into 
Indiaare mainly material. They would have filled the 
hearts of an occidental people with gratitude. But for the 
oriental the values of life are moral and spiritual and not 
economic. He does not care about material progress. His 
wants are few and the unsettlement and dislocation caused 
by modern economic conditions cause him much uneasiness 
of mind. He has no taste for the cheap wares turned out by 
machinery. Their ugliness and monotony of design repel 
him. The spiritual alone stirs deep currents in him. Ina 
machine-made cheap thing of luxury hein vain looks for. 
‘thesoul ofthe maker. It is not there. It has been 
“manufactured by asoul-less iron giant. He cares more for 
artistic beauty than for cheapness. The prospect of greater 
‘comfort at the cost of greater social inequality which modern 
industrial civilization holds out to the few “ fittest ” labour- 
ers who “ survive ” the grinding “ process of natural selec- 
_ tion” does not appeal to him. He looks for happiness in- 
= wards and does not depend upon external props for the 
attainment of that which ought to illumine, vivify and 
‘inform the universe within. Says the writer :— . 


‘As for the prospect of greater comfort in his home, hap- 
piness to him is not an affair of meat and drink and 
clothing. The material benefits which we urge upon him 

are of little relevancy, little importance in the scheme of 
‘things. He does not want them much, and he feels with 
asort of dim amusement that we-are: forcing food upon a`- 
man- who is not hungry ; yes, and creating the demand 
which itis our commercial interest to. supply. As for him, 
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the life that he desires is the life without exertion, with- 
out care ; life in the old grooves, free from incessant in- 
terference ; life simple, frugal, reverent, with long periods 
of leisure, poor in comfort, not very rich in hope, but 


dignified even.among dirt and squalor by a certain lofty 
detachment of spirit which enables him to quit it when 
the time comes calmly and without fear of death.” 


Descending to the lower plane, the writer discusses 
‘the political results of the doctrine of progress—the des- 
‘truction or debasement of indigenous industries, the loss’ of 
native art and the consequent loss of beauty and of 
tranquil happiness for which there can be no compensation. 
A lost art isa lost human faculty, an impoverishment of 
the race. The joyless, exacting, unremitting, grinding and — 
“specialised routine for “ speeding up ” industry does not 
appeal to the Indian. “ This is,” says the thoughtful writer, 
“how men get rich in England, and the oriental feels 
himself in the grip of economic forces which he is powerless i 
` to resist, which he knows have produced in Britain a prole- 
‘tariat the disgrace of Europe ; and he wonders ia the flux 
of restless change how much that he counts happiness 
is likely to survive.” And in the opinion of Mr. Cookson ths 
anxiety is not needless. “ We are,” he continues, “ giving 
‘the Kast the material basis of a civilization like our own, 
“and we ourselves are far from certain that it is consistent 
“with our own ideals, much less that it is best for humanity 
at large. 2 


After dwelling on the essential antagonisim of 
ideals and their apparent irreconcilability, he proceeds to — 
“discuss the remedy. He looks for the panacea and the 
-elixir in a reformed system of education having a | spirits 


basis; Says he :— 


«The only way to tame and guide the element of danger- 
ous and uncompromisng idealism which is being fought 

at the cost of many valuable lives is to meet it with a 

eco A _ nobler ideal. Jt is in the dawn of a new spirituali f 
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` ourselves and for India that light may be expected to break 


..We gave India, with our cus- 


ty Blind self Bonamia English teachers and Eng- 


lish training, assured that they must be the best because 
they were Eng ish. These two factors—teacher and 


-training—have not combined to make Englishmen of 


orientals, because the third, the material upon which’ 


` they operate is un-English ; they have proved too often’ 


sterile or productive of unwholesome fruit. It is time’ 


‘to readjust’ the balance between West and East. Of 


Western science, of technical training. since India has” 


_ been forced into competition with the world, it would be 


scarcely possible to give her too much ; but the humani- 
ties of India must be rooted in India’a own past and the 
centre of gravity of the entire educational system must 
be shifted to the life beyond this life, which in a sense 
transcending pulpit commonplace is the oriental’s true. 


` home. If we let religion die out of our own life, how- 


ever much we increase in bulk, we cannot grow. It is in 
the religious plane and that alone that men rise to the 
highest of which they are capable. And in that sphere 


only is there any hope of union between East and West 


which shall be something more than the uneasy juxta- 
position of incongruities.” 


This is perfectly true. Itis clear that that religion 


œannot be expressed in terms of modern Christianity. Of 
iit the writer himself says :— 


BA r 


“As for our religion, it goes without saying that to the 


Hindu or Buddhist Orthodox Protestantism is ridiculous; 
a crude and childish jumble of barbarous Hebrew 


‘myths and medieval superstition in which the figure of 


Christ is caricatured. It only serves to confirm the orien- 
tal in his by no means ill-founded opinion that we are 
intellectually his inferiors. And he knows that i in prac- 


s j tice our worldly ambitions are but sparingly | diluted with 
the sentiments of Christianity. He feels that the intellect 


of Europecand! Ammbrioaiia ori tel atde Paiva? ait HIS aspi- 


rations to work out his own destiny are thwarted by our 
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self-interested obstinacy.” . 


The Arya Samaj is the only church that can furnish 
guidance alike to East and West. Its mission is free from 
sectarian ism and the .bias of individual propagandists. 
It takes its stand upon. the body of eternal truths revealed 
and re-revealed through the cycles to primitive humanity, 
the fountain of illumination from which all the religions of 
the world have derived their central lights—the holy Veda. 
Coming to the character of the educational institutions 
which India needs at present, the writer says :— 


“Tt would be better to leave education entirely to private en- 
terprise than to cover the whole land with colleges and 
schools conforming to one type, foreign, efficient formal, 
uninspired ; leaviag the soul of youth cold and the ima- 
gination untouched. Better that education should be in 
the hands of mystics and dreamers than that it should 
be left to the successful examinee. The universities 
of India thould be the nurse and the shrine of her noble 
patriotism, unstained by bloodshed in. anger and vindic- 
tive hate. The relation of teacher and pupil in the Hast 
is specially sacred. By instinct, by tradition, the orien- 
tal student walks in the shadow of his Guru as in the 
presence of a being almost perfect in virtue and wisdom. 
That boundless capacity.for reverence is a priceless op 


portunity. 


* = o 4 e : 


An inexhaustible enthusiasm not nurtured in officialdom is 
necessary if he (the teacher) is to sustain to the finish his 
devotion unabated. An Indian university must embody 
Indian conceptions of master and pupil, and the bond 

‘between them must be religious. Religion must be th 
soul of the institution, the spirit that animates the com: 


mon life. And the moral ideal must be not our own 


i but that of the Indians themselves ; to develop to the 
owers those qualities of self-control, of simp 


$ ighest i 
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city, of frugality, of courtesy, of fraternity and filial 
piety, of other worldliness which the experience of the 

East rates as most precious in the lives of men.” 
Our readers need not be told that the ideal of a Uni- 
s a versity sketched in the above extract isthe ideal ofthe 
Gurukula. Itisa matter for gratification that the worthi- 
ness of this lofty ideal has begun to appeal to the better 
mind of Europe. Weare convinced that in the measure 
that the noble ideal for which the Gurukula stands will 
permeate the social life of India and of England, the two 


countries will be united by indissoluable bonds ofa com-. 


mon heritage of spiritual treasures which each will strive 

_ to guard and add to forthe common good of both. May 
these magnificent Vedic ideals spread and may the mille- 
nnium draw nearer and nearer every day! 


“A BENGALEE” ON THE GUROKULA. 


As Western education is spreading in the country, 


of English thought or reaching the kernel of Erglish 
civilization is increasing ata rapid rate. If you hear them 
talk, you are convinced that they are Englishmen in all but 
colour, race and history. But that last word makes a 
tremendous difference. The English language—the outer 
a; form—can be mastered with the help of novels and a 
dictionary, but the inward spirit of which the language is 
merely the outward expression—the code of symbols which 
must express but alas which so often in India conceals 
the inner meaning—cannot be caught unless one has lived 
in an atmosphere surcharged with English traditions. The 
attempt made by our universities to manufacture dark- 
skinned Englishmen ends only in the manufacture of hope- 
less caricatures—of non-descript products that are conver: 
_ Sant with the forms of English existence but are as much 

- out of touch with the living springs of inspiration that in- 


_ formand vivity Western... clvilization,as thew. ae with the 


the number of men who can wield the English language. 
with wonderful command without penetrating the depths- 
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vital traditions of their own country. They will talk of 
the “ nation’s ” readiness for democratic institution and of 
the insistent demands of an “ assertive democracy ” blissfully 
oblivious of the fact that the terms “nation” and 
“assertive democracy ” are meaningless when applied to 
Indian conditions. They will write short stories in perfect 
faultless English describing Hindu girls in raptures 
over the songs of the“ lark” and the“ robin” lounging 
in easy chairs with novels on theirlap and addressing 
their husbands as “ darling ” “ stupid goose.” They speak 
of the “ home mail ” and never suspect that by these antics 
they are making themselves absolutely ridiculous. An 
article in the “ Hindustan Review ” under the heading of 
“Mr. Andrews on Rabindra Nath Tagore” is a lucubration 
of the character described above. The writer takes excep- 
tion to the remark of Mr. Andrews in his historic speech 
at the Viceregal Lodge that “ Rabi Babu’s ” school at Bolepur 
and the Aryan Gurukula at Hardwar are doing excellent 
work. It seems that the writer of the article under notice 
was the one man in the audience upon whom the eloquence 
of Mr. Andrews was lost. Says he : 


“But the verdict of sociology is against training boys 
and youngmen amidst isolated conditions, separated 
from healthy centres of social activity and organisa- 
tion—shut out froni the surging tide of life.” ; 


L aa ts A ey 


If the writer is not talking absolute bunkum, he 
means either that Hardwar and Bolepur are worse places 
than Eiton, Harrow and Winchester which is false—Hard war 
is one of the finest places in the world in point of magnifi- 
cent natural scenery—or that the “ surging tide ” of public 
life in England has its whirlpools and vortices not at 
London and Manchester but at: places where these public | 
schools are located which is a manifestly absurd statement 


to make. S) 
The writer continues to say : 
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from the prizes of the world is a futile process. Love, 
emulation, ambition, the inherent desire to forge ahead, the 
thirst for glory which after all is the most enduring thing, 
glory of power, glory of position, glory of standing on 
the peak, all that ennobles public life, all that heightens 
public ideals, the clash of circumstances that creates 
the soul—the shock of new light that moulds the soul’s 
vision—the impact of social influence that annuals tbe 
soul’s temper—all this will be absent—and their charac- 
ter miss the earthly glamour and yet not attain the 
heavenlier goal.” 

All this isa jumble of fine phrases gleaned at random 
from prize-books and collected together at one place. Later 
on the writer tells us on theauthority of Sir Godfrey Lagden 
that the system in vogue in the public schools of England 
makes for the formation of character and the development 
of the best nativonal qualities. Presumably, therefore, he 
believes that all these motive forces which are absent in the 
‘Gurukula and the Shanti Niketan operate in these public 
schools. Wecount among our valued English friends 
many who have received their training in the excellent 
public schools of England. What they tell us and—what 
is more than that—their own lives give the lie direct to 
the very uncomplimentary picture that“ a Bengalee,” who 
has probably never set foot in a public school and praises 
these institutions merely because they are English and not 
Tndian, draws of them. 

The Headmasters of these public schools do not afford 
their boys any chances for love-making so this incentive to 
conduct is equally absent in both classes of institutions. 
Fortunately the writer betrays his own crass ignorance 
whenhe insinuates that the inmates of ithe public 
schools of England are daily taught both by example 
and precept that “ the thirst for glory ” is after all “ the 
most enduring thing.” Thislow and sordid ideal cannot 
be placed before the rising generation of a progressive 


nation unless the culture of that: nation own to moral 
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bankruptcy and spiritual sterility and barrenness. The 
* most enduring ” thing, as was exemplified by the life of 
Gladstone,—one of the brightest products of the public 
schools of England—are not “ glory of power and glory of 
position ” but things of the spirit, desire for loving service 
and disinterested alleviation of sorrow and suffering. We 
have yet to learn that seats in the British Cabinet and the 
House of Commons are filled in rotation by boys under in- 
struction in the public schools and therefore “ the clash of 
circumstances that creates the soul ’—the mysterious process 
need not be seriously inquired into—* the shock of new 
light ” and “ the impact of social influence ” are only high- 
sounding and resonant expressions which, if they were at 
all intended by the writer to express a specific meaning 
present to his consciousness, cannot mean the academic 
esprit decorps and ihe social and intellectual activities pecu- 
liar to a great centre of education. If only these constitute 
“ the earthly glamour ”—the association of glamour with 
the earth is a new fancy which shows the artistic faculty 
of the writer at its best—it is not clear how the character 
of the Gurukulites will miss it. Again we fail to see the 
force of “ heavenlier.” Is earthly glamour an attenuated 


“heavenly goal.” 


Again we are told by the sapient writer :— 


* They will not have an insight into man-craft, the practi- 
cal art of dealing with one’s fellows. There will be 
flaccidity in moments of sex-temptation, when oaths 
and ethics shrivel up like burnt ribbons, there will be 


a failure in the great crises which demand not acquain- . 


tance with scriptural teachings but a strong grip over 
certain tremendous facts which human experience in its 
_ ascent has revealed—there will be hesitation, indecision, 


fickleness in emergencies when instead of theological — 


lore a severe mental. level, a sense of proportion 1s neces 


3? 


; sary: 
_~ Jt is impossible to compress together sO much ignorant 
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assertion, unverified assumption and impertinent dogma- 
tism as has been done in these lines. 


The writer assumes gratuitously that theology is the 
only. subject taught at Hardwar and Bolepur. He may 

possibly mean that the teaching of-theology is the only means 
y of moral training adopted there and no heed is taken of 
} “certain tremendous facts ” to which he refers. If those 

“tremendous facts” are not the exclusive property of 
= the writer of the article, we fail to see why the authorities 
| of these institutions cannot make them available for their 
pupils. Surely Rabi Babuand Mahatma Munshiram are men 
who are ona higher plane of existence than ordinary men 
and must havea grip of these “ tremendous facts ” if they 
are worth. anything. Again is it right to send out 
raw recruits to the battlefield? The alumni of Hardwar 
and Bolepur will, of course, have ultimately to justify the 
existence of their alma maters by success in the battle of 
life, but training in spiritual exercises and Sadhans and the 
life of asceticism will help and not hinder. They will go 


boys of the public schools of England too are, we are sure, 
carefully guarded from temptations and not sent out before 
their characters are formed to the back slums of London and 
the haunts of vice and debauchery. But a formidable objec: 
_ tion of the writer has still to be met. He says that even if 
theGurukulaand the Shanti Niketan have“ eliminated 

the defects inherent in public institutions,” ‘they arena 


Services. About the fitness of the boys the writer is 
not in a position to pronounce any opinion. Asfor “ quali- 
fying ” boys, itis hardly in their power to do so. Itis 
indeed a funny remark that civic aspirations are satis- 
3 fied most not by serving on Municipal and District 
Boards and Legislative Councils but by becoming servants 
of the State. No educated person who knows his text-book 
of Indian politics will seriously subscribe to this view. The 


iver goes on to say that knowledge “ is acquired for three 
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forth better-equipped and better-armed to meet the foe. The 


good because they do not fit and qualify boys for the public- 
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main purposes—to win one’s bread, to participate actively. 
in the country’s cause, to brighten life. and kindle thought.” 
The foremost aim of University training is, then, according 
to the writer, the earning of bread! We would recommend 
to him the serious study of Newman’s “ Idea of a Univer’ 
sity.” As regards parental influence in India, we all know 
the character, amountand depth of the influence ofa busy 
father and an ignorant and superstitious mother. “ Home 
Influences” is another catchword of Western civiliza- 
tion which hasno meaning in relation to modern. Indian 
life. 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN PAPER ON SIR JAMES 

MESTON’S VISIT TO THE GURUKULA. 

Our readers have probably read in the papers that His 
Honour Sir James Meston paid a short visit to the 
Brindaban Gurukula—an institution conducted on the 
lines of the Hardwar Gurukula and maintained by the 
Arya Pritinidhi Sabha of the United Provinces—laid the 
foundation-stone of the Gurukula Building and delivered 
a speech characterised by sympathy and breadth of view 
which the Indian public has learnt to look for in His 
Honour’s utterances. Thespeech delivered at the Hardwar 
Gurukula was wholly appreciative. The one delivered at’ 
Brindaban was a qualified appreciation of the work of the 
Arya Samaj and traced the history of the relations of the 
Arya Samaj with the Government from the official stand- 
point. The Pioneer thankful even for small mercies was 
much pleased with this apparent change in the tone of the 
gubenatorial utterance and printed the full text of the 
Brindaban speech although it had not printed the Hardwar’ 
speech the full text of which was wired to it. The Capital, 
however; has been completely put out even by this speech 
and has given expression to its annoyance in the following 


terms :— 
“In the course of a visit to Agra on Saturday, last, 
Sir James Meston found time to lay the foundation-stone’ — 
of a- new- building projected by the Arya Samaj, and’ — 


s - Fs 4 z J . The? 
«+. : gubsequently-to deliver an address to the members. ‘The’. 
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spectacle of a Lieutenant-Governor hobnobbing with the | 
members of an organization of this type is novel encugh 
to excite comment, and,io point of fact, Sir James 
thought it necessary to explain by what strange process , 
of evolution such a development of friendship had come — 
about. Apparently he has been fascinated by the Arya . 
Samaj movement from its earliest days, but has been | 
prevented from getting into ccntact with its members 
owing to the atmosphere of official suspicion generated 
by its uncertainty of purpose. Other obstavles to com- 
munion appear to have been the Arya Samaj’s undis- , 
guised antagonism with other creeds, and the unwisdom 
of the speeches and writings of its nominal followers. 
The Arya Samaj is to be congratulated on having so far’ 
purged itself of these impurities as to render possible, 
without impropriety, a visit from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province which gave it birth. The 
rapidity with which we progress in these days is really 
remarkable. The next step will no doubt be for the 


Viceroy to preside at the meetings of the National: 
Congress.” 


The Capital wasat one time regarded an exponent of 
liberal Anglo-Indian opinion. But it seems that an 
Anglo-Indian can be liberal only when his superiority 
isacknowledged and you approach him as you appruach a 
Mai Bap. Now that the Indians are rightfully claiming. 
equality with these white-skinned Brahmans and the atti: 
tude of patronising condescention even on the part 
of these so-called friends of India is resented by all 
self-respecting Indians, even the Oapital has exhibited a 
change of front and has the impertinence to offer 
tous insult to the Arya Samaj. 
Samaj seems to be that it has ta 
had a glorious and magnificent 
With the Jingo gospel summed u p in the most mischievoug. 
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The attitude of the Arya Samaj asa body towards the 
Government and other religions has always been unexcep- 
tionable and, therefore, it has not felt the necessity of wait- 
ing on Sir James Meston or anybody else in sackcloth and 
ashes and asking for forgiveness and pardon. That the 
Arya Samaj has “ purged itself” of any “ impurities ” is not 
an inference suggested either by the conduct of the Arya 
Samaj leaders or by the pronouncements of Sir James 
Meston. Is has its origin only in the turgid imagination of 
the “ Capital.” As regards the conduct of nominal followers, 
well, no community can be held responsible for the excesses 
of irresponsible members. Will the Capital and the com- 
munity which it claims to represent accept responsibility 
for the balderdash and tremendous nonsense indulged in 
by the Asian and will good and genuine men in the 
Anglo-Indian community accept responsibility for this 
curious and malicious note of the Capital about the Arya 
Samaj? The Capital cannot contemplate without horror the 
possibility of the Viceroy presiding over the National Con- 
gress. We, on the contrary, are of opinion that only when 
under the fostering care and guidance of Britain,the Indian 

peoples will be united into one nation and India will develop 
into a self-governing member of the Empire, will British 
‘Rule have justified itself completely. The day—it is very. 
distant indeed—when the Viceroy on behalf of the King-Em- 
peror will preside over the first Congress of the United States. 
of India will bea proud day in the history of England and 
of India. That will bea day which will fill the hearts of 
all genuine Englishmen and genuine Indians with rejoicing 
and thanksgiving to the Deity. The tide of progress will 
carry along on its bosom all the communities that inhabit 
this Vast continent except the extreme wing of the com 
munity of which the Capital is the present-day exponent. 
That stranded-section alone will bewail its lot, sulk in a 
cornerand hold out impotent threats under the capataincy 


-of sume future Sir Kd ward Carson. The fate of the Ulsterreac: — 


tionaries ought to teach this section a valuable lesson if it 
jg. not determined to shut out all light. eel 
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THE CAWNPUR MOSQUE AFFAIR. 


The demolition of the dalan of a mosque at Cawnpur 
used as a privy and a washing place by order of the Muni- 
cipality has led to a riot and serious loss of life. Itis, no 
doubt, true that the Government is committed to a policy of 
absolute religious neutraliy. Rightly interpreted it means a 

respect for the religious susceptibilities of all communities 

no matter how irrational and even stupid they may be in the 
opinion of the Government. Our view is that in this case 
there has been nodeparture from the spirit of this policy 

on the part of the Government. As His Honour 
said in reply to the Mahomeden memorial presented to him 

at Lucknow, dalans of mosques have before this been 
acquired by the Government and private individuals on 
payment of compensation with the full concurrence of those 

in charge of mosques without evoking any indignant protest, 
provoking clamorous agitation and calling forth cries of 
sacrilege and bloodshed. TheGovernment acted according to 
precedent and could not possibly have anticipated the novel 
interpretation which the present-day high priests of Islam in 
= India—who have been trained not at Mecca and Baghdad but 
at Oxford and Cam bridge and who minister to the spiri- 
tual needs of a section of the English-educated Muslims that 
have developed a new consciousness of political importance 
and are experts in exploiting fanatacism bred in the bone 
of a Mahomedan mob—have put upon Ecclesiastical 
Law. Since thisis a new interpretation, we are entitled 
to ask if it is in keeping with the progressive spirit of the 
age and the genuine spirit of primitive Islam. Is every 
demolition of a portion of the building of a mosque sacri- 
legious or is the motive of the authority ordering the 
demolition also a factor in the determination of the question 
of sacrilege ? If the former interpretation be accepted and 
every brick i in a mosque building regarded so sacred after 
_ the edifice is once complete that the mere touch ofa pick- 
axei ai profanation, the demolition of walls and dalans for 


urposes -of repair or architectural improvements will 
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also become sacrilegious and all additions and alterations 
in the mosque building involving demolition of -parts will 
become impossible. Is the enlightened section of the 
Mahomedan community from which this novel interpre- 
tation proceeds prepared to accept this position? If for 
purposes of sanitation and in the interests of architectural 
beauty or utility, a dalan constructed on one side of a 
mosque can be demelished and a new one built on another 
side, why cannot this be permitted when the question of 
the sanitation or improvement of a town for whose spiritual 
benefit the mosque has been built demands it ? It is indeed 
an irony of fate that those who profess to be the adherents 
of one of the greatest iconoclasts of all times should have 
so far departed from the spirit of the teachings of the 
mighty prophet as to attach sanctity tothe peculiar dis- 
position of the bricks of the assembly-house of the worship- 
pers of One who according to Mahomed is All-Pervading and 


whose highest templeis the human heart. Why willa. 
dalan be less sacred if built on the other side? Does 


sanctity attach to certain directions and isit determined 
by points of compass? Is that the message of Islam—the 
eee of monotheism and simple unaffected communion pro- 
seeding direct from the heart—to progressive civilized 
humanity ? Will not the Heavenly Father listen to the prayers 
of worshippers who before uttering them wash their faces 
on one side of the prayer-hall rather than on the other ? 
- Can people who die in the attempt to enforce restoration 
ofacertain disposition of bricks in defiance of lawful 
authority notin the least disposed to interfere with the 
right of worship be truthfully called martyrs in the Divine 
Cause? Has their conduct been peculiarly pleasing to 
God ? Does He care for the spirit in whicha prayer has 
been offered or for the side on which the lavatory of a 
prayer-hall has been built? We demand authentic replies 
to these questions from the genuine standpoint of Islam. 
These questions have been put in no spirit of carping 
criticism or jubilation over the. misfortunes of a sister 
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community. The writer of these lines has nothing but 
sympathy for the instruments that lost their lives or are 
rotting in hajut for acause which they were misguided 
enough to believe was the cause of Islam. 


|=- But we have no sympathy for, the standpoint of the 
outside agitators who ought to know better. 


We think that for the purpose of vindicating the self- 
respect of the Islamic world which recent events in Turkey 
and Persia have shocked, they are robbing lslam of the 
vital elements which have madeita forcein history and 
which alone make it a grand system of religion and wor- 
ship. They are sacrificing the magnificent spirit of Islam 
at the altar of political expediency. They are degrading it 
to the level of paganism. Verily, it has been well said that 
the greatest foes of a religion are those that utilize this 
great dynamic spiritual force for ulterior earthly ends 
May we hope that our remarks will be taken in the spirit 
in which they have been offered ? . 
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Motto I:—By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motto II :—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters ot 
its members..................There is no political alchemy by 
which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts. — 
Herbert Spencer. 


Quite a family relationship is growing up between the 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi and the Gurukula. Revd. Andrews 
and Principal Rudra are two of the greatest friends of the 
Gurukula. Mr. Sudhir isalmost a member of our family (Kula). 
rofessor Young of the same college visited the Gurukula 
ist month. He impressed us all very favourably with his 
arning, tolerance, geniality and charm of manner. His stay 
as very short. There is nevertheless a warm corner for 
him in many a heart in the Gurukula. We hope he will 
redeem his half-promise to pay a longer visit in near 
. future. 
On account of Malaria, the annual vacation of the 
college and the school commenced ten days earlier this 
year. 


The college students proceeded to the customary annua) 

E trip in three batches under the leadership of Professors 

Sinha, Sathe and Lachhman Das after the college closed. 

ET heir objective this year was Narkanda. They went to 
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Simla by rail and from Simla to Narkanda on foot by easy 
stages. They thoroughly enjoyed the trip and two parties 
have come back thoroughly refreshed and recuperated. 
Professor Lachhman Dass’s party has not yet completed its 
peregrinations. The Professor is justifying the reputation 
of being the most inveterate walker in the Gurukula. 
May he find many imitators and disciples! Imitation, it 
has been said, is the sincerest form of flattery. 


The nights are now very much cooler than they were 
before. Winter is fast approaching. 


i 


The term examination commences onthe lst of October. 
The Professors and the students are hard at work. 


During the vacation, the professors devoted some time 
to propaganda work. Professor Balkrishna attended the 
anniversary of the Quetta Arya Samaj and Professor Rama 


Deva of the Simla Arya Samaj. Both the anniversaries were 
successful functions. 
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“Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.”—Manu. 
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Shanti. 


“My Presence shall go with thee, anc. I will givethee rest” 
We thank Thee, Lord Eternal, 
For blessings day by day : 
Thy hand isever with us 
To help us on our way : 
Thy promise is our comfort 
When we are sore distressed : 
“ My Presence shall go with thee 
And I will give thee rest.” 


When mists of doubt enfold us 
And darkness shrouds the day, 

When, in our heart’s deep anguish 
We humbly kneel and pray, 

Thy promise then uplifts us 
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And cheers our troubled breast :— 
“ My Presence shall go with thee 
And 1 will give thee rest.” 


We know that Thou art with us, 
We feel that Thou art near : 

Thy loving arms embrace us 
And leave no room for fear : 

Thy promise still is faithful, 
With tenderest love expressed :— 
« My Presence shall go with thee 

And I will give thee rest.” 


© When this brief life is ended 


And all our course is run, 
When, through Thy grace and mercy, 
Our work on earth is done, 
Thy promise in its fulness 
Shall make us wholly blest : 
Thou art the Life Eternal 
And everlasting Rest. 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
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Swami Dayanand and Bhakti. 


(By “ Narayana.) 
yo 6) the many charges that are repeatedly brought against 


the Arya Samajists, one is want of Bhakti. ‘ With 
an Arya Samajist’ so says the critic ‘Dharma is 
= ‘synonymous with discussion, Devotion he has none and 
Shradha finds no place in the programme of his reform 
= work, Vehemently criticising other sects, he spends 
his time in picking holesin the pockets of his antagonists 
and depicting in darkest hues the prophets of religions 
other than his own. Such a man by his very nature is 
incapable of developing a devout heart and a devoted soul. 
But the critic stops not here. From the Arya Samajist 
‘he turns to his Guru. Finishing with the living members 
‘of the Samaj, he engages himself in digging out the bones 
Of the dead and devoted Dayanand. “ The Arya Samajist 
isnot a Bhakta because his Guru Swami Dayanand never 
preached Bhakti. He spent his time in railing against other 
religious denominations. That appears to have been the sole 
aim of his life.” This perhaps comes from a rather severe 
critic. But often a man who admires the Swamiji and the 
Samaj in several ways, heaves a sigh and says“ All is well, 
but, alas! there is no spiritual life, no Bhakti, no devotion 
in the teachings.” Itismy belief that the above view of 
the critics is unfounded and due to the ignorance of the real 
eachings ofthe Swami. I therefore take this opportunity 
to glide with the reader through some of the works of 


OO 


i wamiji to get a true idea of his teachings on higher spiri- 


4 Before I do this I shall just throw a glance at the 
hist ory of India during the post-Mahabharata period. The 
inning of this period is one of the most certain dates i in 
zot diie, The pario of the Mahabharata is not 
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are well-known to every one. At the time of the war, there 
was present in India a sage who was respected and revered 
by all in existence then. Bhishama and Vidura, Yudbishtra 
and Dhritrashtra, Kirpa and Drona all recognized his merit. 
Vyas sweetly sings. “ The side on which the Yogishwra 
(Powerful Yogi) Krishna stands and on which the holder 
of bow, Paratha plays his part, on that side you find pros: 
perity and victory, happinessand firm morality, so I think.” | 
Thus then this great sage as described by the writer of 
-Mahabharata is capable of having at once the earthly and 
the-heavenly, the physical and the spiritual good.. And 
‘why ?. Thesimple reply is that his teachings, his beliefs 
and ideals: are all-embracing and harmonious. There is 
no one-sidedness, no atrophy of one faculty, no hypertro- 
phy of another. 

-Long after the battle of the Mahabharta, lorg after the 
‘teachings of Bhagwan Krishna were forgotten, the people of 
‘India passed through a strange transformation. Instead of 
‘the all-sided development of man, meaningless ritual and 
‘dead cremonials were taken to be religion. The degradation 
“was very great. The reality was altogether forgotten and 
‘the ritual distorted into. immorality by the mischief of 
selfish and passion-loving Vam Margis. India alone did 
‘not pass through this stage. ‘There were other lands which 
‘underwent a similar transformation. The animal sacrifices 
‘of the old Testament and those of Vam Marag are closely 
allied. Theassertion in the Scandinavian Scriptures that 
“animal sacrifices were invented by the selfish and the 
wicked” lends support to my view. But this ‘is rather 
wandering away from the main point: ci 


for ritual. To put life 1 in the dead skeleton was aa a 
Messiah, to make the rituala living force or to sweep. it 
away and replace it by a living morality was wanted g 
reformer. This came in the form of the Great Budha 
to my mind. stands primarily as the apostle of action, 


acher of Karma. 
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But great movements are often wreckeđd on the rock 
of human weaknesses. The followers of the ‘ Light of Asia’ 
soon learnt to associate Karma with mere aus terities 


and, asceticism. he spirit was dying when Swami 
Shankarachrya began his work. Karma is bound to 
re degrade itself into mere forms if there is no‘ Jnan’ 
fi behind it. To fulfil this want Shankar Swami called 


; the people forth to ‘Jnan.2 When I say so I am not 
tobe understood to state that Shankar Acharya did not 
care for Karma and Bhakti. Not the least of it. Jnan 
stands prominent in his preaching because it was required 
“most prominently in that ag e. Shankar’s work after some 
time came to be forgotten and a newer movement pushed on 
by a number of prophets was inaugurated. This movement 
whatever else may be said of it, has for its keynote 
‘Bhakti. Chaitanya or Lord Gauranga went through 
Bengalsinging the praise of the Lord. Kabir and Nanak 
worked in the Northern India. Tukaram and Dyandeva 
and several others in Southern India. Complete devotion 
was what they preached. “ No attachment to the world” was 
what-they taught. Justice Ranade speaks of a saint who 
killed his child by throwing it in a pit when he was accused 
of loving his child more than the Lord he talked of. Thus 
had the history run for some time. But during the con- 
fusion that came over the jand after these saints were gone, 
the movement inaugurated by them became dead. 
_ Some had picked up one idea, others another. Those 
Who had adopted Budhism consciously or unconsciously 
5 stood for all kinds of tortures and austerities. The Lamas 
and the monks of Budhistic temples believed that the 
3 path to Nirvana was to live a scvere life, to kill the flesh 

nd to follow a certain routine detailing the 
ber of times a man should stretch himself like a 
athe ground before the idol. 
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believed themselves to walk in the path of the re 
identif y the path of salvation with the — E 
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| = nor Bhoga. Devotion and Bhakti two had no place in their 
| programme of human life. As for Jnan it was all lip deep. 
There was no realization of any kind. A smattering ora 
| complete ignorance characterised the Sadhus and the lay- 
| men were no better. They had developed strange notions 
| of Bhakti. Some held and preached thatthe repetition of 
‘Rama’ was sufficient to take them to Heaven. Others 
thought a particular kind of Fila stamped most sedulously 
Į was true devotion. Bathing the idol, keeping food before 
i A it and ringing the bells wasa model of Bhakti to others. 
ie ‘The mistaken notions of Bhakti in seme cases led to the 
$ degrading institution of Devadasis and of giving over the 
children to the Fakirs and Saints. In the cases of others 
Bhakti was identified with over-doses of excited prayers, 
‘fumings of heart, simmerings of mind, suspension 
and destruction of reason. This when carried to excess 
produced dances and often amorous singing culminating in 
Krishna Lila and Sufistic love for fair faces. 


erat eet 


This was the situation when Swami Dayanand began 
his work. The keynote to his work is harmony. Yes 
harmony I say and say it inspite of so many critics. They 
who think that Swami Dayanand has created a sect and 
added to the wranglings of the sectarians, have never dis- 

= passionately studied his works. They have seen only one 

l | side and not the other. Dayanand’s work in pulling down 

bets) these wrong notions of ages is familiar to them, but his 
labour in building up a newerand manlier race is not 
known to them. They have seen Dayanand as the destroyer 
j of superstition, but not as the constructor of a higher and 
| better kind of religious consciousness. But the Swamiji’s 
aim of life can properly be realized only when both the 

sides are seen. 

That harmony is in fact the keynote to his mission can 
be seen from the principles of tlie Arya Samaj. He clearly 
? ys down here, that bodily, spiritual and social pro- 
d go hand in hand. The idea is emphasised in 
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increase of bodily strength and activity the intellect be- 
becomes so subtle, that it can easily grasp the most 
abstruse and profound subjects. It also helps to preserve 
and perfect the productive element in the human body 
which in its turn produces self-control, firmness of mind, 
strength, energy and acuteness of intellect.” Taking hold 
of this keynote we can well understand why Swami Daya- 
nand speaks of Jnan, Karama and Upasana at the same 
time. 

To Swami Dayanand one without the others has no 
meaning. Ifa man has to develop himself harmoniously 
he must cultivate all the three together. This idea of har- 
tf mony is found in the writings of Swami Dayanand very 
conspicuously and the reason is not far to seek. A 
believer in the Vedic reveiation—a Revelation that divides 
itself into 3 parts—Jnan, Karma and Bhakti—Dayanand 
could not help emphasising harmony and speaking of 
all the three together. Speaking of all three together Daya- 
naud clearly points out that the realization of the 
Lord. is the highest aim. This can be very clearly seen 
from the following quotation which Dayanand takes from 
the Upanishada. 


“Oh Nacheketas that God, Who is worthy of 
being realized and Who is described in the Veda, as free 
from all pains and miseries, and for realizing Whom, 
the Veda opens its teachings; for realizing Whom is 
followed the path of true piety, is observed the vow of 
Brahmacharya ; and owing to the desire of union with 
Whom, the learned meditate and preach ; that Brahma I 
briefly describe to You. Heis Om.” 

He adds “ Thus that Brahma, Who is worthy of 
being realized is present everywhere.” Brahma then is the 
_ only object to hanker after, and therefore Dayanand’s Reve- 
_ lation—the Veda—‘ describes especially the Brahma ” and 

has “ Brahma as its foremost subject.” And why should it 


“not be-so, when “ His glory is seen in and vividly des- 
Gribed by all the Vedas and Shast 
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j its beauty.” The object of all the teachings of the Veda 
| being the realization of the Lord, every human being is 
required by the Swami “to follow the threefold path 
of Jnan, Karama, and Upasana to realize the higher 
spiritual life.” What higher spiritual life is, is hard 
to describe in words. It is a matter of experience- 
and experiment. They alone can fully grasp the import 
of the words of wisdom, who in their life have realized 


the reality behind the phenomenal world. To the ordi- 
= nary mind more often the truths of higher life, have no 
reality. But the Reformer and the Prophet ‘has to work: 


for the salvation of these ordinary men. This’ com- 


LERI l 

Í k pels him to put in words what has been realized by the 
i % l soul. And Dayanand the veal benefactor of mankind 
d f | i has ‘tried to vividly describe these higher spiritual’ 
J i - truths. Let them who doubt the statement peruse ` the: 


i Tth and 9th chapters of the Satyartha Prakasha and: ponder, 
= over the inspiring and elevating passages in the Bha- 
shya Bhumika. What should invite us more eloquent- 
| ly to this higher life than the following words of 
Dayanand : “For our protection we pray unto God, 
Who is the Creator and Governor of the living and the 
non-living, the Illuminator of the heart and- - the mind. 
He is the Giver of strength to all. He is our Support: 
and Protection. Oh God! Thou art the Giver of know- 
ledge, wealth and fame. Have mercy upon us, oe us. 
under your protection and look after us.. 
ere... Verily that God alone is the Support: ‘of ell ani 
u encens He caled Saha...-...--::..--.-. May we through 
the mercy of the Remover of all pain realize the truth 


and may we follow the Dharma—the expression of His 
Oh Lord ! The Master of vows! may. 


‘J take the vow of following the path of rectitude...... 
OA the Mighty One lead me on to this path, give ms i 
strength to observe my vow faithfully and sincerely. Sie 


_ What can Ding to our mind - more vividly. the : 
l the Lord than the state: 
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ment :—“ The bliss of Salvation can be obtained only 
_ by realizing the Lord and by uniting with Him through 
Dhyan (meditation) performed with all the powers of soul 
and Antahkarna (the internal power of soul).” What 
can teach us more forcibly the ideal of resigning the 
self to the Divine will than the injunction? “ Oh 
man, in order to realize the Lord, dedicate your whole 
life—Let all—the breath, the eye, the tongue, the mind, 
the soul, the Brahma or the knower of all the four 
Vedas, the performer of Yujnas —the lights—sun, etc., 
Dharma (righteousness), happiness, the actions such as 
Ashwamedha, the prayers and praises, the study of the 
Veda, in fact all the sources of pleasure and happiness 
be dedicated to the Great God.” What else can make 
our devotion complete and our love all-forgetting, if 
not the following precept :— There is neither a 
second God, nora third God, neither fourth God, nor a 
i (C}@CL.. 00100000000 00C EERE oe EEE Eee eee ? or the assertion 
© “You will get true happiness and fame only when 
with sincere soul and humility and humbleness you 
devote yourself to the Sanatan Brahma.” 


These are but a few quotations taken at random 
from the works of Swami Dayanand. But they are 
sufficient to show the spirit of the Rishi and to prove 
that he was one of the greatest—if not the greatest—spiritual 
teachers and ‘apostles of Bhakti’? in modern times. 
Scientific and systematic in all other things the Swami 
does not leave the Bhakta to grope in the dark or to work 
atrandom. He goes out, sceks the Bhakta and takes 
him by hand on to the path of higher life. The course 
of preparation is carefully laid down. The body, the 
‘physical part of the man is first trained, trained to 
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find itself in possession of a clean house where to invite 
the Lord. Daily bath, cleanliness and purity—purity se- 
cured by curbing the lower passions—are required to 
play their part. Thus is the ‘ Mala’ destroyed. 


Arjuna said to Krishna ‘Oh Bhagwan the manas — 
(mind) is chunchal (unsteady) What Arjan felt 5,000 
years hence, we feel even now. His difficulty is our 
a difficulty. How many of the admirers of Swamiji might 


z 5] 3 bave enunciated their own difficulty in the words of 

= p Arjuna? Them Swamiji teaches to conquer the mind by 
|i i Pranayam. As a tender flower-plant stands in a tank 
| | so does the Manas stand in the tank of Hridaya. 
i | F ; (Thoracic region full of air). The plant responds to every 
ae rs | i movement of the tank. ‘Phe smaliest waves make it 
a i i vibrate. The plant can be kept in one position by 
P | stopping effectively the waves in the tank. The mind 


can be made stealy by stopping the waves of the fluid 
filling the Aridaya. This is to be done by Pranayam. 
Two hours every day is the “ Jigyasoo ” required to sit 
in a retired corner and perfrom Pranayam. One fails 
to understand why inspite of it the critic speaks of 
no Bhakti and no devotion in the Arya Samaj? He 
fails to understand that Swamiji’s method is ofa silent, 
serious and systematic character. There is no play of 
vague sentiments and of restlessness—the things which 
now-a-days are considered as essentials of Bhakti. 


Suggesting how to steady the mind, the great Rishi 
removes the Avaran (curtain) that separates the Bhakta 
from the Brahma, the devotee from the object of devo- 
tion, the worshipper from the worshipped. Avidya (ig- 
norance) should be dispelled. For this is required a 
= peculiar atmosphere. The clouds. never aliow the sun to 

show its glory, till the surrounding atmosphereis favou 
able. So the cloud in the mind ‘ Avidya’ obstructs the 


devotee fro Ti getting’ a glimpse of the most Glori 
Ta made — favourable by 
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constant and fervent prayer. The prayer that the Swami 
prescribes, the Vedic Sandhyais incomparable. It starts 
by contemplating God as the personification of Light 
and Love and as Distributer of Peace untoall. With the 
mind put in this attitude, the devotee looks to his 
body, the physical thing nearest to him and prays that 
its different parts may be strong and vigorous. Pray- 
‘ing for power, he forgets not to pray for goodness. He 
remembers 


t is excel’ent) 


G 
i¢ it is tyrannous 
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To have a giant’s strencth. 
To use it like a giant 

‘and prays that with the strength of the body he 
“might have purity and excellence. The Mantra is highly 
elevating and there is a natural connection between the 
phases of the Lord in which He is viewed and the 
importance of the organ or the sense that is te be pure. 
If the prayer is for the purification of the head, 
he Lord is viewed as the Life-giver and Supporter of 
of the world. How beautiful and natural the relation. 
For the purification of the Hridya, the Lord is con- 
templated as ‘ Mahan’ (the Great)—Great are the powers 
of heart—great both for good and evil. Regard and admira- 
tion, and respect and reverence, generosity and charity, affec- 
ion and love ali flow outof it. It too is the seat of evil 
passions like dislike and aversion, contempt and scorn, 
Narrewness and stinginess, maiice and hatred. Through 
the heart are the cnemies conquered. Its evil passions 
repel all friends and change them into rebels. It 
fan take man to Heaven, it can pave his path to 
Verily it is ‘ Mahan’ and well bas God been in- 
Woke as “Matan They only can realize the ee 
ing | beau of the Mantra, who ponder over and medta ou 
upon it. 
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and as the Dispenser of Peace. A close connection is 

formed. Seeing the power within, the devotee looks: 

without to see its play. The world is the product of: 
| that power. ; 

! Rit (Knowledge Divine) and Sat (Nature) proceed 
from it. The mountain like wave of the sea, the thunder — 
of the Heaven, the lightning in the cloud, the moon 
and the sun, the stars and the constellations, the ex- 
panse of the earth and the glory of the Antraksha all. 

| are the manifestations of the self-same power. To view 
the power more closely, to realize it more vividly: and 
to feel it more intensely, the devotee turns all round, 
seeks it in all directions. To the east he views it in 
the sun, the giver of light and heat and finds that 

its rays are a protective force. In reverence bows he — 
| to the rays, bows he to the power of the Lord and 
i through them bows to the Lord Himself—free from all — 
f earthly connections. To make his environments suitable 
for the growth of spiritual life, he prays that this pro- 
tective power—a combination of Light or Jnan (know- 
ledge) and heat or Prema (Love)—might serve to make him 
friend to all and all friends to him and might put an end 
to every kind of hate. Similarly is the glory of the- 

Lord seen in all the six directions and every time is 

the pious wish for protection and peace most piously 

expressed. The vivid realization of the play of the 

Divine power in nature and her glory makes him once 

more go deep down into the recesses of the unseen and 

lo! passing by the flag-stafls of nature the Bhakta sees 
now face to face Utam Jyoti (the Grand Light) tree 
from all darkness, everlasting, ruling all and giving 
light to all. Realizing the bliss he cries ‘ Wonderful 
art Thou—wonderful art Thou—Thou art the life of all the 
things; Thou art the source of the strength of the sun 
and the eye. Under Thy control are the earth ag 
heaven. Verily, Thou art the Soul of the movable ang 
the immovable. May I realize the reality! May I reall F 7 
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The trance passes and the dead reality forces it- 
self on the Bhakta. for long life, for vigorous body, for 
sound organs, the devotee prays. But then comes to 
his mind that most sacred of the Vedic hymns—the 
hymn with which he was initiated into the path of 
Dharma and for a pure heart and elevating thought he 
approaches his Lord. finally realizing the Peace-giving 
the Bliss-yielding nature of the Divine completely he 
resigns himself to the Higher will. This is Dayanand’s 


method. for destroying Avidya, this is his Sandhya. 
Undoubtedly it is a most potent factor in inculcating 
the true spiritual life. May the critic realize this! . 


May God remove his prejticice. 


Before I take leave of you dear reader, I shall 
= mentiona few more points. By the side of Sandhya 
or the Brahma Yajna, stands in Swamiji’s system Havan 
or Deva Yajna. It is not to be mistaken for a mere 
mechanical process for the purification of the air. It 
has a deep significance. It throws the individual into 
the universal. It connects man with the forces of 
nature and establishes a direct communication between 
them. It practically teaches man to seek his good in 
the general weal, to feel his life in the all-embracing 
life. And look at the ‘ Mantras’ how forcibly and ele- 
-gantly do they remind the ‘ Yajman’” of the higher 
“Spiritual life. Oh how beautifully does each speak of the 
Tora and. His power! Kich Mantra reminds the re- 
peater of his own insignificance in the great ‘ Yajna’ 
of the Lord and so he himself says “I do this for | 
Thy sake—I do this for Thy sake.” 


It should also be borne in mind that the Sadhana — 5 
(E Re ou grcering Qe the Higher DES Sand MIU) pres- 
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tent myself with merely referring to the Mantras which 
a Grihasti is required to meditate upon each morn. 
How eloquently do they teach him to yield his will 
to the Divine will, to resign himself to the Lord. 


Brother Arya Samajist, [ have tried to vindicate the 
Swami. I have tried to remove misunderstanding regarding 
him. It is now for you to vindicate yourself and to vindi- 
cate the Samaj. In my humble opinion, it should be yours 
to walk on the path chalked out by your great Guru and 
to try to become a Bhakta yourself. Do you feel for 
the ignorant masses? Do you feel for the superstition- 
ridden sons of humanity? Does your heart grieve to 
see the troubles of mankind? Do you ever shed 
tears to see the load of sins with which the earth is 
heavy ? Does your imagination ever fire you to be a 
sincere and devout follower of the Rishi? Do you ever 
feel that you are called upon to discharge the trust that 
has been left in your hands ? Then brnther ! wake up and 
follow my humblesuggestion. This alone will be suflicient 
to give us Peace within and friends without; to bless 
us and make the world happy ! Amen. 


- 
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A Touching Story. 


(By “AN INDIAN?) 


The “ Press Centrale ” publishes the following story 
from Alsace Lorraine concerning the Kaiserin, who re- 


cently stayed in her castle at Urville, near Matz: Her 
Majesty invited al! the litt!e schoolgirls of the village 
into the castle, and seeing that one of the little ones 
was especially bright, the Empress suddenly said to her, 


“Vell me your esti and Í promise you to fulfil it.” 
The girls watched their school fellow with deep in- 
terest. She thought a little while and then replied 
quickly,“ I wish that it would be granted us to learn 
French in our school.” The Empress was much taken a 
back by this request, touching as it did a great poli- 
tical question ever to the front in Alsace-Lorraine. This 
is the Germanization of the schools and the suppression 
of French influences, but having given her promise, she 
said, “ Your wish shall be granted.” The little girl 
Ee. a deep bow, and with a glowing . face. said : 

hank you very much, Fran Wilhelm.” The next 


day the first lesson in French was given in the vil- 
lage school of Urville since the annexation of the land, 
and in future three hours’ French will be given every 


We wish our people and their leaders had even 


ndredth part of the love for one’s own mother- 
girl bore. va 
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value, after which silly folk hanker and thirst. Like 
our own Nachiketa (a@fa@a#a:) of old the noble girl 
asks for a boon of permanent value, of lasting good, of 
enduring benefit. Blessed is the land that gives birth 
to such immortals. And blessed are the people who love 
and respect their vernaculars. But wretched are those 
who neglect their mother-tongue. We can never hope 


to advance with our vernaculars kept in the back ground 


—in a low despised undeveloped state. If we desire to 


make real progress, we must develop our own langu- 
ages. To develop them is to develop ourselves. And 
how can we do this? The first step is to use them in 
our schools and colleges so that our children can have 
their education through the medium of our vernaculars. 


We must thoroughly recast our educational methods if 
we want to preserve our individuality. To aim at prac- 
tical scientific vernacular education is, of all things, the 
i first and foremost duty before us. We must give our 
vernaculars the first place they ought to occupy in our 
educational institutions. The youth of the country must 
receive their education (primary, secondary, higher, as 
well as, professional) in their own vernaculars. At pie- 
sent the first two courses (/. e., primary and secondary) 
can be provided in the principal languages of our 
country with very little exertion but with far greater 
advantage. Gradually the higher and professional courses 
Í can also be provided in them if we but love and res- 
pect them. So the whole question comes to this: Do 
we love our own mother-tongues ; if not have we com- 
monsense enough to begin to love them now ? 

j i Ye People of India! You have before you the 
! noble example of a noble little heroine—if that cannot 
make you love your mother-tongue, if that cannot teach 
you the first lesson in practical commonsense—we know 
not what else can do it. . Your poor. and neglected 
and despised mother-tongue does all the more need your 
o O and support and care. Will you turn heartlessly 
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Remember, your own best interests are bound up 
eternally with those of your mother-tongue. Remember, 
your future welfare and past glory, your existence and 
individuality, your ancient culture and its preservation 

„all, all, depend upon the effort you put forth to raise 
your poor despised mother-tongue from the slough of 
cold neglect you have thrown it into. Remember, reader, 

“that all your hopes hang on the care'you bestow upon 
developing and elevating your vernacular! Remember 
that so long as you despise your own language, you 
will not be respected by others. 


= 
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The Formative Period of the Modern Socio. 
Religious Life in India. 


[Based on materials supplied by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Mr. Nogendra Nath Vasu in 
the Bengali Viswakosha, Mv. Vincent Smith in The Karly. 
History of India, and Mr. Hari Das Palit, Research Scho- 
lar, District Council of National Education, Malda, in the 
Bengali work Adyer Gambhira or the History of a fes- 
tival in connexion with the worship of Shiva.] 


(BY PROF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M. A.) 


SECTION 1. 
THE AGE OF HARSHAVARDHANA. 


It was Emperor Sri Harsa Vardhana who first 

R = Sa glorified the name of the Vardhana | 
a ¢ , lo . e Q ` : 

Harsa Dea, © œ Jine of kings. His father was a 


| to death Sri Harsa’s brother Rajya Vardhana (gam 
bes revenge himself on him, Sri Harsa invaded Lacan kag 

territories and in consequence a terrible war broke ont 
Ultimately a part of Bengal and the city of Pundra-Ganda 
fell under his sway. It may not be out of plac 
LEHSHO Heroi Unvepassingcotdaat heNOS Bukaka has passed 


Enj 
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for the King of Ganda. he was not in fact such. 
sven Purva (Evil) Magadha once passed as Ganda. 
Lacanka ruled over Northern Radha which was very 
close to Ganda; and very likely the southern part 
of Ganda was also under his rule. It is for these reasons, 
we take it that he had generally passed for the King 
> of Ganda. Sri Harsa subjugated Pundra-Ganda. 


After his conquest of Ganda Sri Harsa stayed there 
for some time, and with the object of spreading his 
conquests, sent his army in different directions. It was 
about this time that he brought under his sway Pun- 
dra-Ganda as Well asa part of Bengal. 

At the time of the break-up of the Gupta Empire, 
some valiant members of the family who were ruling 
neighbouring countries as tributary princes, set up a 
large number of small independent kingdoms. Lacanka 
Narendra Gupta was one such king of the Gupta line. 
He was a Caiva and professed himself to be a staunch 
_ follower of the creed. Indeed. these scions of the Gupta 
family who were scattered over the country as petty 
chiets, followed all of them the creed of the last Gupta 
Emperors and thus came to have firm faith in the 
Pantrika system of worship. Their professed creed was 
in reality a mixture of the Mantrayana form of the 
Mahayana branch of Buddhism and the new Tantrika 
Y m that the Caivas and the Caktas had developed 
among themselves. Nay, it may with fairness be said 
at he whole Hindu and Buddhistic communities of the 
r at they had wholly lost sight of the real object 
eir respective creeds and had come to stand 
on a common religious platform the planks of which | 


and. hence thoy may be said ‘oF 
Long before thig — 


P 
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the takaderipi (hailing from takadripa) Brahmanas 
had begun to practice Tantrikism. Hence it will he 
seen that at this time this form of religion had ob 
tained supremacy in the country. 


Tantrikism based on the Saivaand the Sakta creed 
was accepted as state religion by _ 

Worship of Siva and Lacanka and other Kings of Ganda- 
= Vainga. Hence it was that Saiva Tan- 
trikism largely spread throughout the country. 


When Sri Harsa assumed the reins of Govern 
ment over Ganda-Vainga, Buddhism was re-established 
there. This Buddhism was not, however, genuine—it 
was simply the Tantrika form that the Mantrayana sect of 
the Mahayana branch had lately assumed. However, 

| it was this form of Buddhism that was being re-estab- 
Y i lished about this time in Gaya, Pataliputra and some 


' other places as the principal religion. 
| l Sri Harsa Deva was a follower- of the Mantra- 


SR = yana form of the Mahayana branch: 

E oien wonbipped The line of the Vardhana Kings to 

l | Sie Sayer and Buddhha which he belonged, contained princes 
j of various faiths; some were Saivas 
some Sauras, and others Buddhists. Puspabhuti, one 
of the earliest kings of the line, was a Saiva from boy- 
hood. Prabbakara Vardbana, father of Sri Harsa, was 

a staunch Saura (Sun-worshipper). He used daily to 
worship the Sun—god on a crystal plate with red lotuses. 
During his reign the Saura religion exercised consider 
‘able influence. Rajya Vardhana, elder brother of 5 i 
Harsa, and their sister Rajyacri, were again earnest adi 
yocates of Buddhism. Sri Harsha himself adopted, one 

- after another, the Hinayana, the Mahayana and ulti- 
“mately the Mantrayana creed; but when worshipping 
he worshipped equally the images of Siva, Suryya and 
the different Buddhas. He also established these images 
! Tn his early life he was a Saiva ; in his middle a dé 
a yoted Buddhist and during his last days he aga 
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-professed himself to be a staunch Mahecwara (i. e., 
follower of Mahecwara, Siva). Hence it cannot be said 
with any degree of certainty which of these was the 
creed of his heart. He performed various religious ob- 
servances but was not partial to any. It may be in- 
ferred from this that it was the age of religious unifi- 
cation and to attract the hearts of his subjects he also 
as followed them in the practice of those observances 
which had come to find favour with them. 


¢ It will thus be seen that during the reign of the 
. Vardhana dynasty, the people celebrated the Saiva, Sakta, 
Saura and Buddhist festivals alike. As all the differ- 
-ent sects had faith in Tantrikism, all the religious fes- 
tivities began to be unified and identical in character. 
The Buddhist spring festival and the birth and Parinir- 
vana festivals of Buddha (held in the month of Vai- 
sakha) as well as the Hindu Spring and Saiva festi- 
vals were celebrated about the same time; and, as we 
have seen before, the worships and festivals in honour 
of the various gods and godesses by the Mantrayana 
sect of Mahayana Buddhism were similar to those per- 
formed by the Hindus. Hence it will be seen that the 
festivities and entertainments of the whole people were 


denominations there were superficially. And in course 
of time the tendency of mutual imitation became so 
great among the several creeds and sects that the differ- 
ence between Hindu and Buddhist festivals came to be 
very slight. 


Ea Chaitra and Vaisakha gradually con- 
“ot tho Gumbira fen tributed to the growth and develop- 
$ ment of the Gumbhira. Hence it is 
chat the present Gajana or Gumbhira festivities are seen 
to 9 very largely influenced by Buddhist ideas. It 
; bo noted here by the bye that Hindu and Budd- 
Tantrikisms are so identical in character that even 


the same no matter how many different sects aad. 


These festivals that were held in the months of | 


4 
. 
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a trained eye can scarcely be expected to find out the 
nice points of difference. 
From a study of the festivities and entertainments 
e e A that were held during the reign of 
oem Sr arsa Deva with a view t 
winning the hearts of the people, it will be easily seen 
thas it was at this time that the age of religious uni- j 
fication reached its climax. * 


In the time of Sri Harsa Deva it was not among 
his subjects only that a harmonious spirit was at work 
tending towards religious unification. He, too, was in- 
fluenced by it: and for the benefit of his subjects with- 
out distinction of caste or creed, he spent large sums 
of money in erecting inns and hotels. dispensaries and 

. hospitals, Viharas and Ghaityas and the like. 'Through- 
out the length and breadth of his vast kingdom he 
| allowed equal rights to his Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu 
subjects ; or in other words, the people enjoyed royal 
patronage equally. And the result of this was they be- 
came devoted to the king and were always anxious to 
obey his commands. The sincere love of the king for 
his people made them deeply attached to him. When 
the king was such, his subjects also could not help 
driving away all religious animosities and were 
‘unconsciously drawn towards a religious unification. 
Although be was a Buddhist by creed, yet his subjects 
made no objection to it, rather they gladly took 
part in the religious festivities of the king and 
helped him in the practice of his religion: nay, they 


mn m 


+ Sri Harsa Deva was himself a poet and there was 
in his court the jewel of a poet named Vanabhatta. It was by 
this court that such dramas of genuine poetical merits, as 
Nagunanda, Ratnavali, Priyadareika, etc., were published. _Jimi- 
 tavahana, the hero of Nagunanda, was a_ Buddhist, while his wife 
 Malyawati was a model follower of the Saiva cult. A study 
of this drama will make one to infer that about this time a- 
harmonious spirit tending towards unification was governing 
Buddhism and Saivaism. 
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even went to the extent of following him in 
their own festivities. Only an insignificant fraction of 
them, viz., the Vedic Brahmanas, felt dislike for the king 
for his Buddhist predilection. 


SECTION 2. 
TWO FESTIVITIES WITNESSED BY HIUEN TSANG. 


To learn particulars of Buddhism from its followers 
: X in India and to collect Buddhist 
Hiu-en-Tsang’s Visit to 3 s à ; T: 
India. treatises of various classes, Hiu-en- 
Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, left China in 629 A. D., and 
made his way to India through Samarkand, Bokhara 
and other places. He was a member of the Mahayana sect 
of Buddhism. 


He appeared before the court of Sri Harsa Deva b 
who received him with due respect. Enjoying the e 
favour of the king, the pilgrim remained here for a long 
time and found his royal host deeply attached towards P 
Buddhism. ER 


It is a matter for deep regret that in no histori- 
cal, religions or poetical work of the 
time any detailed and systematic ac- 
count is found of the festivities that 
were then in vogue. Fortunately for us, however, a for- 
eigner, speaking a foreign tongue, vis., a pious Chinese 
ilgrim took pains to record in his language a large 
chapter of the Indian history of the time; and it has- 


been accepted by posterity as the only accurate histe 
ott those days. 


- The Accounts of Indian 
Festivals. 


able proofs have been found as to the accura Cy 
is descriptions and thus he may be said to hay 
miner ark Chapter of the past history of ine 

saw ae own eye ahea festivities t 
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THE FIRST FRSTIVAT. 
Tt was this Chinese pilgrim that was the cause of 
the huge assembly that was for the 
Pee aconys Kuyja des. first time called out Kanya Kuvia 
mathe dence, song 8nd’ (modern Kanouj) and was followed 
by festivities exhibiting the image of 
Buddha. This happened in the following way. He ob- 
tained an interview with Emperor Sri Harsa in Ben- 
gal and the latter was so highly satisfied with his re- 
ligious discourse that on his return to Kanouj with 
Hiu-en-Tsang, he convened a public assembly to let the 
people in general have an opportunity of listening to his 
learned religious talks.” 

At this congregation assembled a large number 
of Jaina and Buddhist Sremanas and Viksus as well 
as Brahmanas. A huge temporary pavilion was erected 
for the purpose ; and inside it a hundred feet high tem- 
ple was built for holding festivities in honour of Bud- 
dha, a human-size image of whom was also established 
there. This festival extended from the Ist to the 2st 
lay of the month of Chaitra, (? see footnote below). 

Provision was made here on a lavish scale for the 
performances of dance and music, vocal and instrument- 
al, and every day the festivities opened with these. The 

Emperor himself carried on his shoulder a small fold 
pa | image of Buddha for a bath in the river and after ob- 
t 
i 


lution brought it back to the temple” This Buddhist 
spring festival was celebrated in the month of Chaitra 
with flowers, resin and other incense, and dance, song 
and music. Cramanas and Brahmanas, natives and 
foreigners, were fed alike with various food in plenty. 


% This congregation took place in the months of Magha 
(January-February) and Falguna (February-March) of 644 A.D. 
«From tke Ist to 21st of the month—the second month of 
Springe.” --R. O. Dutt. e 
T onies of bathing, and worshipping the 
ee eae to be met with also in connection with 


ge of pagaba are i of the phallus of Siva, the Gajana 
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One day the Brahmanas set fire to this huge pa- 
vilion and a portion of it was burnt to ashes. 


The above festival which was held in the month 
of Chaitra was henceforward turned 


(ee festival into an annual one. And in course 
re of time this Chaitra festival of Ka- 
nouj by Sri Harsa has developed or rather degenerat- 

ed into our Gambhira and Gajana festival. At least it has 
materially helped in the gradual development of the latter. 

In later times to commemorate the burning of 

the pavilion, various feats were exhibited with fire after 

the festival was over. This part of the festivities also 

was not neglected in the Gumbhira. For even now vari- 
ous diverting feats are performed under the name of 
—‘Pulakhela’ (liż. diversion with flowers) both in the Gam- 
bhira and Gajana festivals. The ‘ fulakhela ’ is performed 
in the following way. The Bhaktas or Sannyasis divide 
themselves into two opposing parties and kindle a fire 
with small pieces of wood, etc. hey then snatch 
these burning pieces and hurl at one another. As 
observed before, this is simply a reproduction of the 
burning of the pavilion at Kanonj. * | 
In the above spring festival a procession was i 
started with the image of Buddha. 


_Processions. 


The principal tributary chiefs with + 
elephants, horses, etc, and the common people joined j 
this procession and it was attended by dancers, singers he 
and musicians. On this occasion flowers of gold were ah 


given ¢ away. The processioa passed round the city and 
returned to the piace of festival. This practice of 
muiccessions is still observed in the Gambhira 


now on the eve of the Doll-jatra festival a fire- aR 
S held under the name of‘ Nedapoda’ in some places, 
da’ in others and‘ Agchi’ in still others. Probably 
to sashes of the 


ey to insinuate Wane burning 
i. Buddhists by the _ 
e cele ation o! thi vé 
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Ancient Schools of Will. 


(By LEUTOVLOTOVASTIKI, ESQ., POLISH PHILOSOPHER, 
PATRIOT AND SAINT.) 


(Translated from the French). 
I. 

ey, ANY great spirits. deeply concerned about the pro- 
if blems of the will. are forced to create methods 

of arriving at knowledge ofa free-man’s under- — 
standing of himself and at a will power which never changes 
its decisions. Men of this class had their disciples, who 
have formec their followers into schools of thought which 


have existed in seclusion since the earliest times, more 
often closely bound in a religious life. ‘Two of these schools 
particularly deserve our attention because their influence 
still lasts, and because they are two contrasting types, 
which have a permanent interest for all those who ~ 
study human nature. These two schools are the Hindu 
Yogis and the Christian Ascetics ; the first of purely 
Aryan origin, and the second, in spite of its semitic origin, 
developed chiefly by other Aryan races than those which 
have given us the Yoga. 


In the 18th century the savants of Europe commenced 
to study Sanskrit and to translate the magnificent 
works of that literature ; by the commencement of the 19tl 
century the oriental influence of Brahmanism had pene- 
trated European philosophy, thanks chiefly to Schopen 
hauer. A little too late, it is India which invaded 
more than two centuries ago by Europeans, has attempted ` 
to influence Kuropean and American thought, through the 
instrumentality of missionaries, amongst whom Norendra 
Nath Dutt, more commonly known by the name of. 
Vivekananda (1863-1992) was distinguished by his eloquence, 
his knowledge and his ascetic experience and who had 
devoted himself to Ramakrishna the initiator of this 
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The Vedanta Society, founded in New York by 
Vivekananda, during his visit to the Chicago Exhibition 
in 1893, has published numerous modern works of Ancient 
Sanskrit literature. After the death of Vivekananda new 
missionaries came from India to the West, penetrating into 
the United States as far as California, Where they built 
temples in the style which recalls those to be found on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. ‘These mis- 
sionaries did not exactly pretend to combat Christianity ; 
nevertheless on conditions their precepts were freely accep- 
ted, they could have Christian convert. One of their dogmas, 
the one concerning Karma, introduced the mechanical 
causality of an absolute ceremony in the world of morals, 
in attributing exclusively to the merits of man whatever 
degree of perfection he might have; for the Christian the 
More essential thing is the effect of grace Which he receives, 
given freely to man and without being merited by him. 
Now, if they accept the law of Grace, they may not 
: believe the law of Karma. ‘These are two irreconcilable Con- 

ceptions, unless they limit Karma, that is to say the neces- 
sary causality, and unless they interfere with human destiny 
_ to explain the expiation of certain faults and the acquisition 
of certain qualities. We are certain we make the cause of 
all the ills we suffer and also a part of our well-being ; but 
_ whether we acquire greater happiness than we are able to 
acquire in certain destinies, the human causality does not 
alone suffice to explain. 


The difference between Hinduism and Christianity 
corresponds logically to one other fundamental difference. 
The Brahmin believes that heis at the bottom identical 
with God, and that the ultimate object of the human will 
isto Tealise this identity, and to dispel the illusion of sepa- 
Tate individuality. He thinks that being part of 
from God, and this explains his desire to cease (earthly) 
x tence as an individual, he identifies himself with God— 
S to the Christian, he believes himself to bea creature who 


ox istenc o distingi from, Chea bPVERnaaistesa hay: 
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ing attained perfection. He does not aspire to identify 

himself with God, because he Knows that it is impossible, 

and he does not admit his individual existence to bean 

illusion which he can dispel. Well on the contrary he 

thinks that this distinct existence is a reality, which for 

God’s sake is so important, that he voluntarily came on 

earth to save humanity from evil, and which bas been 

introduced into life. 

The Vedantist never can admit the unique position 

of Christ in the history of humanity; he believes in a 

succession of Avatars, who do not descend from the 

sky, but who lift and raise up humanity by their example 

and their doctrine; the so-called acts of social activity 

as practised by Christians to him appear vain and 

useless, since human society is nothing but the effect ofa 

series of illusions. lt would be easy to enumerate 

other differences between the Hindu and Christian concep- 

t tions of life But for that which isincluded in the evolu- 

~ tion of European thought from primitive materialism, is 

elevated, through idealism ‘and pantheism to spiritua- 

lism; it is sufficient to say that Brahmanism comes 

‘rom the same intuition from whence it becomes panthe- 

sm in philosophy, whilst it is in Christianity that the 

conception is born, which has given birth to spiritualism. 

The hope held by Brahmans and their adepts of enlarging 

the (mental) horizon of Christians and of rooting up their 

faith proves only that they have not arrived in their 

personal eyolution at the point of view of Christians. 

And according to the ideas of the Vadantist himself in so 

much as headmits human evolution, the dominant religion 

on the earth to-day need not be narrower and less profound 

than that which has existed for more than its six thousand 

years, but which has never attempted till now to conquer 

the world, and which has limited its influence to the 

country of its origin and to the direct descendants of its 
first apostles. 

r- ‘There is in the meantime inside of Vedantic teaching 

deserves to hold the attention of Christiaus, but 
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which has been singular y neglected by them: that is the 

systematic practice of certain bodily and mental exercises 

= which themselves train Hindu ascetics in the hope of 
more easy identification with God. They submit them- 
selves voluntarily toa severe discipline which aids them 
to subdue the passions of the body and renders them 
masters of their thoughts; of their emotions, and of their 
destinies. These exceptional individuals are called Yogis 
and Yoga the discipline which emancipates them. Now 

the Yoga interests us because it is essentially a discipline 
of the Will. 

According to Vivekananda there are in the Yoga four 
converging paths which lead to perfection. It may be 
attained by good actions, that is by devotion to 
fellow-creatures; it is the Karma Yoga which more 
resembles the way of the sages who preceded Aryan civi- 
lisationand who marked with their imprint the pantomimic 

= manners. ‘These sages (were) promised the virtue of terres- 
= trial happiness, whilst the Brahmans promised to the 
Karm Yogi liberation from all evils and the eternal bappi- 
ness of Nirvana, that is to say the annihilation of his 


personality by identification with God. Good works are 
not less thought of by Christians; but the latter 
believe they obtain a celestial and personal happiness in 
accomplishing faithfully their duties in only one terres- pF: 
$ 


trial life, whilst the Hindu has always made out that to 
attain Nirvana he must give himself up to good works 
during the whole of a series of successive lives. 


_ ‘The secend way which leads the Yogi to perfection 
Consists of lonely meditation; the self has no object in 
but knowledge. This discipline is called Gnan 
. If Vivekananda is a faithful interpreter of the 
doctrine, we have here an important proof 
very of great import in morals and wii aS 
ient Aryans well above the Chinese since 

7 recog; so the autonomy of Mouth the right to pure 
Spe lation, which they admit is sufficient to fill a perfect — 
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life. The absolute moral vaiue of research in truth, 
initiated by the ancient Brahmins, is still to-day question 
ed by those practical spirits of narrow view, who clo not 
see in truth a way of attaining social ‘ends, and an in- 
dependant ideal, worthy of the perfect will, conforming to 
the Supreme Will of the Almighty and Omnipotent God. 


The third way to perfection, according to the Hindus, 
is the mystic way, or Bhakti Yoga, that is the rule of 
prayer or of devotion. The mystic is not obliged to search 
for similarities in the physical world; solely 
by union with God, he arrives like the Karma Yogi and the 
Gnan Yogi at omnipotence and omniscience. The mystic 
Hindu, who isa pantheist, considers himself as identical 
with God ; he may not then sacrifice himself to God in the 
same spirit and in the same sense as the Christian, who has 
the consciousness of only being one of God’s creatures. 
These three ways of perfection are not unknown in Chris- 
tianity ; but we must remember the fundamental difler- 
ences between Hindu pantheism and Christian spiritualism. 
The Hindus practice moreover a fourth or royal way called 
the Raja Yoga and that Christianity almost entirely neglects. 
Tt consists in a course of psychophysical exercises which 
conduct the Yogi step by step to absolute control of his 
body, of his emotions and of his thoughts. This method 
has been exposed by Patanjali in the 16th century of our 
era, and Vivekananda has explained it many times in 
detail in a book which was many times edited in India, — 
England and America under the title of Raja Yoga. 

Many other works have been published in English 
on the same subject. These are cither original writings ol 

sontemporary authors, or translations of the classic tracts 
of Patanjali, Shankaracharya and of other principal 
masters of the Yoga. These tracts give us the rules of a 
physical and spiritual discipline. ‘ 
The Yogi must restrain as far as possible the desires of 


. t 1e body, and endeavour to put these physiological functions 


r the control of his will. He begins with certain oxor- 
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cises of diminished respiration. It is often said it is 
true, in these tracts that the respiration exercises are not 
essential, but you can easily see that they play a chief 
part. Itis truly a discovery of higher importance than 
“that of the existence of a strict relationship between the 
master of respiration and the elimination of negative senti- 
ments. The control, which they exercise by these simple 
means, on the other physiological functions and on the 
movement of thought is supreme. All the world knows 
that our different sentiments and emotions influence breath- 
ing; we breithe more quickly when exasperated and more 
slowly when plunged in admiration. But it is to the merit 
of the Yogis of India, that they have proved the reciprocal 
action of breathing on the sentiments and particularly of 
diminished breathing in the elimination of negative senti- 
ments. Try when you are angry or afraid to diminish con- 
siderably your breathing. Try for example to breathe once 
less per minute during one half-hour—nothing is possible 
in battle without long training—and fear or anger dis- 


appears. Itis true, to be exact, that the exercises of dimi- 4 
nished respiration are not absolutely in dispensable for f 
arriving at the final object of the Raja Yoga ; they are not ii 
found in the first publication of the books. Butas, in the ; 


Some manner, all kinds of publicity and particularly the pub- 
lication of books has been transformed by the invention of 
the printing press, so the invention of diminished rythmie 
respiration, has furnished the Yogis with a means so extra- 
= ordinarily efficacious for arriving at the control of Selim 
thatit would be difficult to replace it. On gaining control 
_ of the unconscious respiration in prayer they study all oth er 
` concentration of attention. and inversely, by conscienciously | i 
and methodically diminishing breathing, all kinds of con- 
centr tion become much casier; (besides) it is then eas: sn 
become anadept. Wor concentrating attention, immobility 
the poa Be is necessary, since all movement of the D 
is But 
is more 
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ing is more dependant on the will, than the circulation of 
the blood or the beating of the heart. It is thus evident 
that amongst the physiological functions that which lends 
itself more particularly asan interference with the will, is 
respiration. In retarding respiration we moderate by tho 
same process the beatings of the heart, and by that pro- 
duce a considerable diminution of the movements 
of the body. 


The discovery of the influence of retarded respiration 
in the abode of our thoughts and sentiments, implies a 
vague presentiment of that which fits in with Jame’s 
“ Theory of the Emotions.” The Yogis in so limiting the 
movements of their bodies, and in submitting to their 
wills the physiological functions, have gained more and 
more the control of the course of their thoughts and that 
is one of the principal objects of the Raja Yoga. 


They call Hatha Yoga the whole of the physical exer- 
cises which precede thought concentration and which in 
reality are‘the means to an‘end. When we compare 
the Hatha Yoga and the Raja Yoga, which they say 
are two different disciplines, we think specially, that those 
ascetics who obtain supreme results by purely physical 
exercises pretending that they can obtain all the effects 
of the Raja Yoga by the Hatha Yoga, know not 
x the preamble. The true work of the Raja Yoga commences 

with the exercises which consist, in concentrating 
their thoughts upon different subjects in eliminating all 
thought and all vision. These exercises give birth to a 
series of states of consciousness of which the most elevated 
is the Samadhi, in which the Yogi attains the objects of his 
efforts. This state probably resembles that which in the 
Occident, we call the mystic ecstacy. 


These states are exceptional manifestations ; the arrest i 
of self, the suspension of normal | ife, which isolates the 
individual from his centre and in consequence suppresses: 


7 ot only certain ph ysiological functions, but also all possibi- f 
ete ; laction. Vivekananda himself, who enjoyed, 
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like all the Yogis a perfect health at the beginning of his 
mission to Europe and America, as lost this health and 
died prematurely before the age of £0 (in 1902). He was 
borne down under the weight of efforts which were neces- 
c sitated the social work which he had undertaken and for 
ewhich he was badly prepared. ‘That which is more 
rprising is that when addressing his compatriots 
‘in the famous Madras conferences, he reproached 
hem with their loss of thought, and recommended them to 
“play more football and do less thought concentration! He 
recounts also in one of his works how a Hindu prince on 
ia visit to the house of a high Baglish functionary had 
tasked asa great favour that he might be allowed permission 
ito be a spectator at the drill of a company of English 
‘soldiers. Our Hindu fell into contemplation before those 
people who seemed to him barbarians and of whom several 
were half-drunk, but who represented the power of Western 
action and the force of a material civilisation which has 
irealised the conquest of the country of sages and of saints. 
= Forhim whoadmits the Karma in all its vigour— 
who believes that we make for ourselves our own destiny 


the existence of all distinct personalities, and of the Supreme 
eing—social activity is not an illusion, because each 


the sage can save nobody otherwise than by the 
D ‘ample ofhis renunciation of life and personality. This 


mucarnations. And then the study of the ways by which 
ithey may avoid the evil of isolating themselves from 
' neighbours, becomes an urgent want, and they may 
Hn this case consi der how great a triumph they have over 


Ree power of placing themselves in a state of mental 
ition, where they feel no more the bod y nor the exis- 

others, nor that of ill. There is there at least an 
who has renounced his -individuality and who 


rie ` 


himself ha because he k il ; 
0 ot SEE kanes University he knows not il a ORS 
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Thoughts of Thee. 


(By Miss A. CHRISTINA ALBERS.) 

I. 
Qy LISTENED at break of day, and lo, I heard the harp- , 
A strings of Thy pulse in the crimson flush of dawn; i 
at noon l harked, and Thy voice was strong in the 


heat of the blazing sun. I listened once more, and the 
melody of Thy heart rang sweetly through the streaks of 
amber as the day dropped low. And lo, the veil was drawn 
over creation, and once more I opened the ear of my soul, 
and from star to star rang a mighty anthem and vibrated its 
echo on the walls of my heart. 

NN 

I wasa child, and inthe trees of u garden in a far 
Northern Jand I heard a voice sounding from the branches. 
It called two syllables only, and it called them many times 
The young soul of my being was stirred, and I marveled. 
I listened again, and the voice found my heart and deep | 
into my soul it whispered, “ Hearest thou me not? Itis 
I, itis I, speaking through the throat of a bird.” 

TIT. 

[saw an infant asleep anda ray of sunlight played upor 
its drooping lashes. In its chest I saw something moving 
up and down. I placed one hand upon it, and with the 
other [ reached out into space. A strange force drew me 
upward, and T felt the movements of the planets vibratin| 
in the tender heart of a child. a 

Ñ IV. . 

“ Where is God?” Thus asked L of the starsat the 
dead of night when none wag nigh ; but the stars look 
cold and answered me not. Then went I to the world at 
noon, but the world rushed by me unheeding. 
eee i on ond came umi the gates of (eati and 
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moreI called out in great distress,“ Tell me, oh Thou 
powerful one, where will I find God?” But the grim 
walls of the tomb flung back my voice at me and mocked. 
ein my sorrow [sought the loneliness, and in the 
evening shades I found a place in which to rest a while. 
i And behold at my feet a little purple bloom swayed to and 
fro onfa green stalk. I questioned no more, but gazed 
and gazed until I knew not myself any longer. And then, 
as if floating on the wings of a dream, there came from those 
ti ny leaves a whisper, “ Seest thou ME not? I dwell in the 
heart of a flower.” 
y 

Still T spoke not but from the cells of that swaying 
Dlossom a great love poured into my being; I gazed upward, 
and the stars sang a rythmic psalm, and I saw the pulsation 
ofa great Heart throbbing though their golden arbs. 

VI. 
$ T returned tothe world. and the moving mass of 
people changed intoa waving sea, and I saw the Spirit of 
God passing through the rythm. 
i VII. 
And unto death I went, and death drew nigh till his 
warm Breath touched my chock. “ Knowest thou ME at 


S os 


a pilgrim decked in many gems, but his eye was 
sf or he knew Thee not. 

; T- CEE X. 
Al that | the word calls eae and precious 


5 
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XE. 

I feel my soul melting away like a molten mass into a 

sea of flame. 


XII. 

And once more I behold the sad pilgrim under the 

load. of his gold, and lo, Tam he, but I cannot seo the Right 
through the shadow of selfhood. 


XIII. 
Hark hear yethe song of the earth going upward 
through the spike shaped blades that cover the earth ? 


XIV. 

_ I sought love in the heart of a maiden and found it in 
barley corn. 
ROV 

T heard the hot sands of the desert cry out, “ Despise 
us not, for in our heart sleeps the Spirit of God.” 

XVI. 

I saw that which was putrid and decayed, and lo, Thy 

hand touched it, and the garden rose sprang into bloom. 
XVII. 

The warrior raised his dripping sword to the skies; 
the maiden lisped a prayer atthe shrine. Both felt Thy 
breath in their heart. 

XVIII. 

The dawn breaks in the East, and the Queen ofthe 
Night closes her petals. The rythm of the Law controls 
them both. 

XIX. 

The blacksmith raises his brawny arm to strikethe 
iron ; in every blow of the hammer is the pulsation of the 
Worldheart. : 
À XX. 

Place your ear to the heart of the honeysuckle, anc 
you will hear the heart of pinesand oaks, the heart of fores 
and mountains, till you are drawn into the embrace of tl 
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XXI. 

My soul cried out in agony, “ Reveal Thyself to me, 
oh God,” and my eye caught a spider on the wall, and 
there I heheld Thee. 

XXII. 

The hunter raised his gun that he mightslay the 
mountain stag ; but Thou revealeadst Thyself in the eye of 
the brute, and his arm dropped. 

XXII. 

Oh Thou Infinite Immeasurable ONT, T rest against 
Thy Motherheart, and my spirit is at peace. The soul of 
joy leaps through my being and fills me with its 
fullness to overflowing, and delight comes from my heart 
even as the milk drips irom the lips of the nursling. 

AXIV. 

I saw the lightning flash through the heavens, and I 
heard the sound of thunder from afar, and still I trembled 
with fear. But Thou spokest again, and oh, mighty Giver 
of sound and sight, I beheld Thee. The lightning is buta 
flash from the movement of Thy hand, and the thunder the 
Whisper of Thy voice. 

XXV. 

Thou sendest forth the breath from Thy lips, and all i 
the worlds come into being and heave up and down with ~ 
the rythm of Thy heart. 

i XXVI 

Oh Mighty One, where is that in which Thou revealeth 
Thyself not ? I look at the coils of the serpent, and I behold 
the orbits of the planets. Igo out into the vast realms of 
È Space, and I feel the throbbing of Thy mighty heart. Tt 
k strikes against the black walls of the chryalis and life — 
2 buds within that dusky shell; the insect trembles with 4 
delight and stretches its crystal wings. yA 


XXVIII. 


er b com fon t 
rivers Ha cea there, is peace, 
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Soft is the voice of Thy lips when it speaks through the 
waves of the Southern seas, breaking on the coral reef. 


XXVIII. 

The mystic palm rustles her head in the languid nights 
of southern climes and whispers, “ Mother.” The sturdy 
pine on Northern height points upward through the snows 
and smiles, “ Thou gavest the blood of Thy heart into my 
veins, and my cones are swelling with rapture.” 


XXIX. 
Thou kissed the peach tree in the budding year, and 
it blushed with rose delightand quickened till its golden 
fruit appeared and murmured, “Il am but a part of Thee.” 
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Views and Reviews. 
Te 
THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY AND THE 
HOPE OF MANKIND 
l BY 
q PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M.A. 


(Published by Longmans Green y Co.) pp. 76. Price 2-6 nell. 

The idea of Evolution has certainly caught on. In 
almost every Science we find glimpses of it now-a-days. 
Novel applications thereof burst upon us from every : 
direction. Organism, favourable and unfavourable environ- 
ment, struggle, adaptation, and survival have become the 
favourite vocabulary of the times. And well should they ; | 
for the law of life is seen to work everywhere in this l 
universe pulasting with life. Thus not only living units 
but groups of living units are found to obey analogous | 
laws. Tribes, races, societies and nations all are found to 
come within their comprehensive sphere. 1 


The book under review is a masterly application i 
of those Biological laws to the vast collection of facts and 
events embodied in the world’s history of world’s nations, 
societies, ctc. Without the application of this magic key 
the problems of History present one tangled skein of 
facts and events and the ‘affairs of man seem to have 
no natural and necessary connection between one another.’ — 
he author advocates a more comprehensive view of the 

‘Sphere of History for says he and very rightly : ‘No | 
knowledge about man can be complete until and unless 
sed on a study ofall human passions and tendencies, 
jons and activities. History must, therefore, 


concern itself with ‘the whole of human life an 1d its i 
thousand and one manifestations and be founded on- the g 


ie o of bs elso will it not be competen nt to formulate 
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progress, the development of society and the evolution 
of civilization. 

The author then proceeds to enunciate the law of life 
stating that ‘the form and characteristics of every living 
being depend on the nature and strength of the contending 
forces,’ that make up its environment. ‘No organism can 
realise its individual perfection absolutely independent’ 
of all other organisms. All the world forces are jointly 
responsible for every manifestation of the life of an 
organism, so that the development, liberty and degeneracy 
i of one are inextricably bound up with the development, 
liberty and degeneracy of all other organisms. This is 
the fundamental truth about the sphere of human beings.’ 
Thus for a community or a people the first problem in 
the struggle is to discover the friends and foes—the 
favourable or unfavourable circumstances that may co- 
operate with or mititate against its growth*and development. 


gee ig Se 


The author now gives arapid survey of the world 
forces in ancient and medieval History and comes to the 
conclusion that ‘subjection and independency, progress 
and degeneration, national achievement and decay were 
not the fruit of the activities of individual peoples, and ` 
cannot be explained solely by the heroism or degeneracy 
of the nations themselves. They were not the results 
of isolated movements, but were the joint products of the 
whole process of human affairs.’ Scholarly sidelights are 

thrown on historical events such as the influence of 
international politics and national advancement in 
modern times. We are told that international relations 
influence and modify not only the size and boundaries of 
states but even their administrative systems and forms 
and methods of Government. ‘Enforcement of strict dis- 
cipline and principles of military organisation is, we are 
told, the sole means of binding together the members ofa 
organisation for the furtherance of national interests. 
orous pedagogic morality among the Calvinists, and 
on of individuality among the Jesuitical orders were 


mi 


new 
e ig 
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the inevitable consequences of their position and responsi- 
bility as the pioneers and organisers of new move- 
ments! 

Islam, Christianity and Sikhism are beautifully point- 
ed out as instances how religious movements and other as- 
pects of human life are relative to the conjuncture of circum- 
stances and vary their form and function with the varying 
needs of the times. Thus it was the absence or degeneration 
ofall other institutions and organisations for the further- 
ance of the social, political and educational and industrial 
interests of man that necessitated the transformation of these 
religious associations into secular and military states. 


Thus in the words of the author ‘the Science of His- 
tory foundelon Biology’ teaches us that neither literary 
movements nor political agitations, neither the acquisi- 
tion of libarty nor expansion of territories—in fact none of 
the various aspects of national lifeare absolutely dependent 

on the particular people concerned, all are the products and 
resultants of the mutual influences of all nations and 
national activities on one another; so that types 
of national character are moulded through constant inter- 
action and intercourses of life and thought. In the second 
place, these international actions and reactions assume 
‘different aspects in different times and thus give rise to 
different nationalities of the human race and different types 
of national characteristics. In the third place the manifes- 
tations of life that give rise to various national types and 
different national characteristics are always varying in 
form and spirit according to the varying conditions of the 
World; so that so long as man will be able to adapt his 
movements to the varyinz circumstances of the envirou- 


ment, there is no need of despair for the progress of 
EA 


'reating of the world’s greatest men we are told ‘The 
civilization is the record of man’s will-power that 
ved pees ee and almost iapessiile rostis by 
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transforming unfit and inefficient peoples into some of the 
strongest nations of the world. Religion, industry, state, 
education and literature have been consciously transformed — 
by the heroic efforts of such great men of the world.’ 


_ Ideals and phenomena of civilization, these are not 
chance creations but are what min mkes them to be. 
They are the products of environments. in the making and ~ 
regulation of which human will and intelligence, political 
rivalry and commercial jealousy, desire of self-assertion 
and amelioration of national condition, play a considerable 
part. Man is always utilizing the forces and materials 
supplied by the physical and social environment, rearrang- 
ing the particles of the universe, creating new situations 
out of old, giving rise to new environments for new prob- 
lemsand thus helping forward the opening up of new — 
chapters of universal history ! 


Inthe concluding section entitled the outlook we are 
told “the interests of modern mankind are hanging on 
the activities of the barbarians of the present day world 
who are silently disturbing the centre of gravity toa new 
position. The pioneers of the future progress and advance- 
ment are those heroes who will be able to make the most 
of the inevitable changes that constitute the life history of; 
the world, and create new situations by timely and skilfal 
revljustmeat of world influences.” 

The whole book is well thought out and brilliantly 
suggestive. Theauthoris wellat home in all important facts 
of world history and the wealth of illustrative material at ~ 
i his command has been ex yuisitly manipulated by him. To à 
f go through these thoughtful pages ofthis bool would change 
| one’s whole outlook of matters historical and lenda refresh- 

ingly new interest to the subject. The horizon of research 
1 is bound to be evidenced as the vast sweep and reach of the 
idea of interdependence and action and interaction of world 
7 forces is realized. The real forces at work in bringing about 


the manifested changes in facts and events will now 8 
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singled out with greater zest and steps will be taken i1nore 
directly in the line of raising history tothe dignity ofa 
science evolving therein gradually and steadily, slowly but 
surely a power to predict the future with greater certainly 
and lesser hesitancy. 
Lid is 
(The Hindu System of Morat Science by Kishori Lal, 
Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Published by S. G. Majumdar, Calcutta, 
Price ds. 2) 88 pp., 216. 

Ignorance is the frightful source of most of our mis 
under standings and prejudices. The spiritual treasures of 
Ancient Sanskrit literature are cheap only in the eyes of 
those whoare prejudice blinded and having eyes, will not 
see for themselves. Truth protests against all such decrees 
of wilful ignorance. Even such a decree is the one that 
declares that though Sanskrit literature is rich in metaphy-. 
sical philosophy it has left for the West to define and give a. 
clear compact system of Science of Ethics. This flat of the 
ignorant i is knocked on the head by the scholarly exposi- 
tion of Mr.Sarkar who gives use. ‘The Hindu System of 

Moral Science’ based entirely on ancient Sanskrit texts. 


E The treatment of the subject is throughout methodical, 
lucid, true and to the point. Mr. Sarkar isa clear thinker i 
anda clear writer. The book consists of nine chapters, each : i 
chapter being again sub-divided into suitablesections. The | 
first two chapters deal with the general principles, nature, 
character and effects of the three Gunas—Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas. A summar y of theseappears on pages 53and 55 of the 
book. The Sattwas Guna, is said to be caused by Jnana or 
B Adhi, ¿.c., a perception of the moral and spiritual order of 
iverse. It is peaceful and tranquil in character and 
ces happiness and tranquility as contradistinguished 
asure and excitement. Similarly the Rajo Guna is 
e result of Aham or egotism, is full of struggle and labour 
and hoy ever productive of immediate pleasure leads ulti- 
mately to sorrow and regret, The Tama Guna is the effect 
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of want of Jnana and confusion even of the sense of Aham, 

is characterised by lethargy and torpor and produces confu- 

sion, destruction and infatuation. Thus we are told man is 

subject either to a tendency to chaos and confusion (Tamas) 

a state of perfect submission to lower forces or to the seli- 
centring, self-predominating tendency of individuationand 

isolation (Rajas), a course of selfish struggle with external 

forces high or low or toa tendency to draw towards and har- 

monize with the Great Soul of the universe by controlling self 

or sacrificing self to higher forces thus avoiding ‘disorgani- 

sation’ of Tamas, the evanescent organisation of Rajas and 

altering to the principle of perfect organization of Sattwa. 

The Sattwik man ‘looks with an equal eye on all creatures’ 

and ‘free from double feeling, self-controlled, he is devoted 

to the good of all, thus he is without friction and not full 

of friction like the Rajoguni.” Thus in the Satwik 

state there is no consciousness of self though there is real 
development, just as there is no crying consiousness of any 

part of our body except it be in a disordered state. 

Chapter ILI describes the three states of consciousness, 

viz., the sensuality engrossedor sense ridden state, the uiba- 

lanced mental state, the state of ahankara where things are 
perceived through selfish attachment and selfish desires, and 

the morally and spiritually balanced state where Buddhi pre- 

vails and with faith and love one sees the moral and spiritual 

order and harmony along with the physical order of things. 

It is proved from Sanskrit Scriptural texts that ‘ the highest | 

level of human existence does not mean a demolition of all 

. desires, buta purification of them by one engulling desire 
| of universal good, in which the other desires are to be merg- 
ed and to which they are to contribute in a tranquil state.’ 
Thus the Hindu philosophers, distinguish between Kama 
(passion) and Shradha (purified desires) and Shraddha and 
Bhakti or desires to do one’s duty sacrificing all vo ue 
Supreme Will. ‘ Never set your heart’ says the ‘Diving 
Gita’ upon any object for the sake of any Consider g 
your own little self. But work as you must in furtherance 
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of the moral and spiritual order of the Universe. The 
maxim is pursue your duty and not any personal selfish 
desire and all your desires will be realized unsolicited.” 
Emotional infatuation and intellectual hopeless blun- 
dering show Tamas. Emotional selfish attachment to per- 
sons and things, and dwelling in imagination and memory 
on objects of pleasure and gain and distracted and prejudic- 
ed judgment show Rajas. Reverence and love, emotionally, 
the memory and imagination occupied with contemplation of 
high and noble objects, the stud y of moral and spiritual truths 
and pure and high examples and ideals and intellectually 
soundcomprehensionand clear judgment reveal theSattwik. 
j ection Vi describes the Rashas sentiments or susceptibilities. 
Thus ‘the Madhura (or the sense of the beautiful), the Karuna 
(or the sense of the sympathizable) and Santa (the sense of 
the serene) belong to Sattwa. The Veera (sense ot the brave) 
and the Hasya (sense of the laughable) belong to the Sattwa 
or Rajaaccording to circumstances. The Randra (or scorch- 
ing) belongs to Rajaand Vebhasta (disgusting) to Tamaguna. 
So if you cultivate the higher Hashas with Bhakti and Shrad- 
dha you ascend the stair of the Sattwik state. 
: Chapter IV and V deal with the dual divisions 
into morally right and morally wrong and spiritually right 
and spiritually wrong. The class of actions which the 
Westerners would consider morally right would 
cover Sattwik actions and such of the Rajasik actions 
as are beneficial to society inspired by selfish motives 
though they be. These our author styles Satta-Rajasik. 
On the other hand, Tama-Rajasik actions or actions 
Where society is in jured by selfish activity and the actions 
sie ofa Tamoguni are the actions that would be held morally 
at wrong. The Hindu philosophy has the names Dharma 
ad Adharma or N yaya or r MEN for Onis dual division. 


x out Dama or pupiueation of passions Yama or ee 
ion , 
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out and under instruction of a Guru are necessary for 
acquiring Dama, Yama and Sama.. This much then for 
morally right and wrong. 

Spiritually right and wrong would cover the Sattwik 
state as distinguished from the Rajasik (whether higher or 
lower) and Tamasik states put together. “ It goes without 
saying that an act done in an absolutely disinterested 
manner as a Sattwik duty is purer and higher than an act 
done from a selfish point of view and as a duty influenced 
by Rajasik considerations.” “In the spiritually right there 
is utter abnegation of self and an unconditional surrender 
to the Supreme Will. But in what is merely morally right, 
there may be selfishness provided it is not hurtful to 
Society.” 

Hi Chapter VI the most important from a practical point 
| of view deals with the meansand forms of Moral and Spiri- 
tual culture. The mode of acquiring Sattwa Guna is bere 
given. “Surrender yourself as much as you can, to the 
Supreme Will, in right earnest and busy yourself with 
work without any selfish object, then you will do what 
s right and Sattwik.” The ability to give up a work the 
moment it appears wrong and freedom from all grief if after 
doing one’s best success is prevented, are the two tests ofa 
Re Sattwik action. Else are you attached to the work through 
r” selfish passion and not through a pure sense of duty. 


ie. . Next to the above pure precepts from the Gita, the 
popular method of moral and spiritual culture points out the 
conquest of the six Ripus (enemies). They are, I Kama, 

2. Krodha, 3. Lobha, 4. Moha, 5. Mada, Matsarya meaning res- 
Be ively. 1: sexsual desires, 2. ill-temper, 3. liability totemp- 
tation, 4. confusion and infatuation, 5. inflated sense of one’s 
self, 6. ill-feeling towards others. ‘The formula of six Ripus 
is’? as the author says ‘taught universally among tne — 
Hindus. The effect of such teaching is very salutary.’ 


As against these two pairs of six Sattwik virtues are- 


given in section 4th. Thus according to the Mahabharta cone 
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tentment, freedom from grief, attachment or envy; peaceful- 
ness and cheerfulness are the six Sattwik attributes. Along- 
side with these may also be placed: 1. Dama (control), 2. 
Yama (regulation), 3. Sama Ceu umeni) +. Daya (fellow- 
feeling), 5. Dakshinya (liberality), and 6. Dharma (justice). 
The description of the Sattwik aspect of the four Bargas 
and remedies against the three kinds of evils from a fitting- 
conclusion of this important chapter. 
Chapter VIT deals with certain topics incidental to- 

moral and spiritual culture showing how the Gita pres- t 
cribes that Jnana is to be learnt by obeisance, queries and 
ingratiating service of the Guru and the wise and experi- 
enced in philosophical truths. It proceeds to treat how the 
Gita couples energy with humility in the ideal man, how 
_ the Daivik character is to be attained to, how Sattwik work | 
or disinterested duty knows no distinction of occasions ji 
or of forms, how one thereby survives the fatal law of Karma- fi 
bandha (selfish activity), ete. Section 8, the ending section | 
shows how thought Egoism (Ahankara) and selfish motives jj 
for doing work (Karma phala) are given up yet really this - aff 
war against self is but for the benefit of the higher self and 

that therefore self-neglect is not allowed but only a devotion 
to higher ideals demanded and how self inflicted bodily 
_ pains of some misguided ascetics are condemned by the 
Gitai in distinct and unmistakable terms. 
= Chapter VIII describes the different kinds of Yoga, 
ing that Abhyas Yoga or bodily and breathing harmo- 
g practices are but the lowest kind of discipline, how 
er than these are the Yoga by faith and love, by con- 
ation and ieee on by doing works and decd stam 


Swing Ne: ee: en ae 
w “The English expression right and wrong ° 
Bets as not scientifically exhaustive for what is ‘not 
WSO ate may not be positively Ber ce vice versa. But 
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in the Vedas is the moral distinction is accurately and ex- 
haustively drawn by using Preyas (agreeable to the Highest 
Ideals) and Preyas (agreeable to one’s likings). ‘Thus the 
Sreyas (the right) as it occurs in the Hindu mind is an ab- 
solute, spiritual righteousness involving not only right 
conduct between man and man (the limited idea of Euro- 
pean ethics) but a right habit of thinking, feeling and liv- 
ing. Thus it is that life begins according to all the above 
Schools only where selfish desires absolutely cease and the- 
spiritual order of the universe realized ? 


Jt will thus be seen that the book describes the charac- 
teristics of the Hindu System of Moral Science as distin- 
guished from the European systems. There is no effort 
to read notions of European ethics into Hindu sacred texts. 
The indubitable superiority comprehensiveness and scienti- 
fic exhaustiveness ofthelatter are pointed out at every stage. 
Thus the three Gunas show a fuller conception of mind pro- 
ceses than the dual division. The Hindu notion of 
distinguishing between doing a thing as of right (Sreya) 
and doing a thing because it is pleasurable (Preya) 
shows the depth of their insight into human nature. 
Take again the matter of sentiments and „we find 
that Western ethics has not gone beyond three, Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty. The ancient sages had a more 

; elaborate and exhaustive division of Madhura (beauty), the 
4 Karna (sympathy), Santa (serenity), Veerya (courage), etc., etc. 
Take against the conception of spiritual right and wrong as 
i distinguished from the moral right and wrong. Whata sub- 


q -lime subjectively exhaustive conception have we there. 
To every lover of this land, to every lover of t! e ideals 
| ~ Of its surpassing spiritual heritage this work will indeed 


be welcome. Ata time when the question of moral instruc- 
tion has come so much to the fore it isa distinct piece of 
service to briefly put before our people the ideals of the an- 
cient perfected civilization of the mother land. The book 
js indeed but a summary of the comprehensive details 0 
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ancient culture giving just a foretaste of the heights reached 
_ by the ancient Rishis of Aryavarta. 

IT. 

Some other Publications of Professor Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, M.A 


We have before us some of the publications of Profes- 
_ sor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A., whose Science of History, the 
hope of mankind, we have had the pleasure to review 
already, Every one of Professor Sarkar’s works bears a 
stamp of sound scholarship. In matters and methods 
educational the Professor displays a spirit of commendable 
enthusiasm. His tract ‘Steps toa University’ —A course of 
‘modern intellectual culture—will be useful to all interested 
in improving education, as suggesting a syllabus that is 
based on a true estimate of what broad general culture 
ought to be like. 


The Professor’s educational creed which prefaces some 
of his tracts shows the advanced ideals he holds in this 
line. Education must aim to make one ‘ intellectually 
a discoverer of truths and a pioneer of learning and morally 
an organiser of institutions anda leader of men’ to which 
perhaps we may add the ability to fit somoothly in organisa- 
ion and to follow proper leaders. The Professor is for 
personal individual interest, for keeping eee) free 
from politics but based on sociolog gy. 

He is against too early specializations, against foreign 
languages being mado the medinm of Bice ag ainai 


cations. He would thus a the Senet S oie 
as the medium of instruction but wishes to supple: 
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i | the Professor emphasises its need for the preservation and 
| | promotion of the individuality and separateness of Hindu 
; i; | life and culture, though of course he by no means wishes 
| to neglect the ‘ modern side’ of eduactionand incorporation 
3 | of the best assimilable ideals of the West with the best 
3 traditions and ideals of the East. The Professor is for 
emphasising Hindu idealsin India and placing these 
| before other Universities by agressive and adventurous 
it Hinduism creating chairs for Hindu philosophy in Japan, 
China, Russia, Germany, England, America. 


In his Pedagogy of the Hindus’ a tract well worth 
th perusal and study we have it how the Hindu patriorchal 
da system of Pedagogy ‘ the domestic system of elwcation—the 
H system of training through life and work under the direct 
influence of a single preceptor’ in its practical results quite 
By | equalled, if indeed it was not superior to, the modified form 
ih of the Residential system which is gradually finding favour 
or the Western method of factory system of education. 
ndia, we are told, must be strengthened in her own ideals 
nd then she may also assimilate the best in Western culture 
nd ‘demonstrate to the world that love, reverence and 
renunciation may be successfuly combinel with science, 

self-government and democracy.’ 


‘The Man of Letters’ (a scheme for fostering Indian 
( Vernacular literatures) is auother little brochure from the 
AREE same author. Nationality, says the Professor, depends upon 
| f language. Language depends on thought and thought upon 
life and life upon ideals. There should therefore bea body 
n to preach a new idealism, to look to ultimate success 
resent failure and build up anew India. Pro- 
ld in the opinion of the author be made by the 
h men. 


ove the Professor has to his credit about 
uting a series of aids to general culture. 
ation is systematized and em- 
mpass. History, constitution, 


pu 


 gix odd w 
Much valua 
bodied within 
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te 


Political Science, International law, English literature are thus 
unified and summarised. The broad conception of culture 
that the Professor entertains would need al] such knowledge. f 
This series is published by Mr. S.K. Lahiri of Calcutta. 
The books are all based on standard authorities and will no j 
doubt be found useful. Some books out of the Science of | 
Education and Inductive Method of Teaching series in l 
Bengali that have deservedly brought the author much 
renown iu his own land will also shortly be brought out in ‘ 
English for the benefit of the English reading public. i 
Intellectual production and reproduction is the test of 
life intellectual. We wish the author all success in his { 
literary endeavours and hope he will spare no pains to give l 
his best to a nation that needs itso much and see to it that f 
what he gives is such as will not suffer by comparison with 
= any foreign productions on the same subject. f 
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Criticisms and Discussins. 

THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT, A CRITICISM. 
DEAR SIR, 

When I read the article on the‘ Study of Sanskrit” 
published in the last issue of your Magazine, I was surprised — 
beyond measure. I could not believe that such fanci- 
ful etymologies could be seriously put forward. Believe 
me, Sir, when I say that many delusive associations are 
to be met with in this article. Many of the derivations of 
English words have been contidently put forward without 
a title of evidence. It would be no exaggeration to say that — 


. a 


even ordinary dictionaries like those of Annandale, 

Oglivics and Webster have not been consulted, otherwise | 

by comparing and checking his results with the derivations 

given therein, ‘a student’ would have been deterred from — 

making such an unfortunate effortas this. 

Then the writer has also indulged in all sortsof fancies. 

in deriving certain proper names from Sanskrit. It would 

have been better if the “ student of Sanskrit” had looked 

for the origin of the namesof countries and towns in 

works on ancient history, the Journals of the Royal Asiatic 

Society or in any one of the numerous clictionaries, say, 

: the Century Dictionary, Volume IX and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Butit is a pity that he has looked askance 
at all these valuable sources and stuck to the opinions of 
4 Mr. Pocock and Mr. Jaccolliet as infallible and incontrover- 
x tible truths, though untenable in many places. It would 
have been better for us to know the extent of the beautiful 7 
fabric of philology woven by the winter himself. When 
iter boldly proposes that England =Angira-nand. 
land=Aryanard, China=chand, London = Nandan 
agrahyana, his fanciful derivation pass all belief 
nown that England=Angla land (and no 
l), that Ireland = Tre-land (and not Ire=nand 
dis not=nand. But the writer cherish 
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the belief that Zand—nand and therefore in his 
etymological dictionary Land of London=Nand and 
therefore London=Nandan. If weshould turn to .\pte’s 
Sanskrit=English Dictionary for finding out the mean- 
ings of Nand, we see it means‘ happiness, pleasure, joy, a 
kind of lute ; a frog ; name of Vishnu, name of a cowherd ; 
name of the founder of the Nand Dynasty : one of the nine 
Treasures Kubera? Pray. let me know how the word 
Nand has come to convey the meaning of land! It is 
really overenthusiasm which has impelled the writer to 
full back upon such conjectures. 

Mr. Editor, it may be said that I have been indulg- 
ing in all sorts of vagaries as unfounded as and perhaps 
more ungrounded than those of the writer whom I am 
criticising. But in my humble opinion, I do not believe 
with the “student of Sanskrit” that kinships and derivations 
require no history and authority, that dogmatic assertions 
“make them good, plausible, ture and acceptable. In 
my derivations of each English word beginning with V 
Thaveshown all the links of a particular word among 
the Indo= European languages and then suggested the 
corresponding Sanskrit word, so that every reader can 
judge the merit of the derivation. The Western Philolo- 
gists have not mainly drawn upon Sanskrit and 
therefore many Latin, Greek, German and Icelandic words 
which are closely allied to Sanskrit have been left out. Dr. 
‘Skeat in his big Etymological Dictionary and other 
philologists have suggested certain Sanskrit words which 
aro notso appropriate as others yet to be suggested. If 
We es por transgress the laws of pompare philology and 


f sc A have gone before us, we cannot be 
blamed i for eauisine in fancies and guesses. I know that 
some of the kinships shown by me are not very satisfactory 
but it is aresearch for truthand any and every gentleman 
e them so that we may ultimatel y reach the pure 
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But the writer of the article on ‘Study of Sanskrit’ gayea 
free rein to his imagination in suggesting the derivations 0 
certain Mnglish words. Ithink his choice of words could not 
be more unfortunate. Some more than two hundred words 
in English have been shown to be closely allied to Sanskrit 
in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, he could have very ; 
well taken the sameand shown the motherhood of Sanskrit, 
if it can really be proved by the existence of a handful of 
words. Or, he night have reached the same conclusions 
he had patiently given some time to the study of philology. 
But now by giving fanciful derivations of certain words” 
he has unconsciously given a hard blow to the position of 
Sanskrit as the mother of, Aryan languages. | 


The following examples establish the truth of what I 
have said above :— 

From Mr. Wedgewood’s tymo. Dic. P. 179. I come to 
know that cradle is from thesame root as crate, an open case 
made of nods of wood watteled together L. Crates, wicker or 
hurdle-work erate, hurdle, grate-Dan nat copse, Gr. Klados, 
a shoot, twig, rod. L. Crates is from knath, to tie (tha 
only which is tied). But the writer derives it from krida, 
play on acccount of the similarity of the pronunciation of 
the two words, throwing away the whole history of the 
word as useless. 

Child, As. Cilde is from the same root as Ain and 
kind As. ceyn=Coth kuni-0. H.G. Chunni, kind, family 
race=G. find=child. n=r, a similar interchange of ngl 
is seen in WB. Kilderkin=Dn. Kindeken, a small cask į 
Ofr. aner=Fr. aller, to go. The origin is As. Cenu 
to beget, the root of which, cen or gen, is somewhat ‘worked 
in the reduplicate forms, La genus, geio-Gr. genoss 
offspring, race— Sans. ganas. 

(g=j) from gan, to beget—Gael. Gins, beget. : 

Ch =k is seen in numerous cases as Castrum=Cesler, 
Kirks=Chureh ; eurl=churt, black=blateh. i ‘4 

(2). However Di. Skeat does not accept this derive 
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tio. He thinks child=cild allied to Goth. Kilthai, the 
womb=Skt. Jathara for Jalthara, the belly, the womb. 


Come—Our friend has derived the word from 
agam, to come. Is there any reason and evidence for the 
elision of along? Does any cognate Burop. language 
contain g for Æ? His ‘Study of Sanskrit, has not 
been fruitful to him, otherwise it would have suggested 
tohim the Sanskrit, root Karm, to approach, to advance 
toaperson. In Pli and Prakrit kram—kam, kamali; 
he advances or approaches. For the elision of P see 
Muller's Pali Grammar and Cowell's. An Introduction to 
the Prakrit Grammar. Dr. Whitney has no doubt sneges- 
ed gam, togoand not agam, to come but I think heis 
mistaken in so doing. Aaa, the Pali and Prakrit forms 
of Sanskrit Kram has exactly the same sense and pronun- 
ciation while in gam, we have to reverse the meanings. 


Boy.=G. Bube=Swiss Bub, Bue=Cimbr, pube, boy= 
4. Propus, a boy, pupa, a girl, a doll, (hedge=wood) 
s Propus—pu, whence - puer, reduplicated. Now pur is 
ak into Sanskrit putra, from Sanskrit push, to nourish, and 
pois, the spartan form of pais. (White’s English Latin 


Di ictionary). What a fanciful fanaticism it is to derive it 
irom Sansk. Bala ? 


Blood Breed bread. The three words have been 
doginatically derived from Sanskrit Vindh, to go increase. 
Itis wrong to do so. : 


- Blood—08 E. Blod=As. Blod=Goth. Bloth=Icel. bloth ; 
root proof seen in to blow (asa flower, bloom, from the 
brig ines of its colour. (Annandale). New Blua is allied to 
Gr. jhen, to blow, to shine with bright colours, to 
flotrish—L. floreo to bloom, flower, flas (that which 
e) ds, hence) a flower. Akin Sansk. Phal, to bear 
fruit, to fru ctify or better Phulia, a full blown flower, from 
Chull, tol loom, to open asa flower. In Hindi slang 
Phulla means blood, 
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Breed—As. Bredan, to nourish, cherish, keep warm — 
allied to D. Breeden=C. Bruten to hatch and to E. Crew, W. 
Crw. Warm. Cf. Broed,=G. Bnut=E. Brood (Sanskrit). 
The primary meaning is that which is hatched, from 
the stem eno, to hatch bue (Crae) to roast. So it is pro- 
bably connected with Shri, to bear, to maintain, foster, 
cherish protect, take tare of, nourish. : 

Bread—The sense of bread was orig. ‘a fragment, bit — 
or broken piece.” This word does not seem to be connected 
with Sansk. Although ©. food, L. Panis—food and Gr. 
Pat, to feed are derived from Sansk. pa, to feed, nourish, 
to protect. 


Now [turn to show the wrongness of some of the 

derivations of proper names. 

We know that the Sansk. word fora Purk is Turuska 

which has become Turukkho in Pali, would be 

come Turukho in Prakrit and then Turk. In Abulgazi’s 
History of the Tartars we have, on the authority of Pod, 

y Go Turk, Turshka, Taksham, or ‘Taunak, filsde Ture, 
i Tođ’s Rajistan P. 69 F. N. How has the writer connected 


j it with Tarak? So far back as the 4th Century A. D. Turks 
3 were called Turushaka as is evidenced. China comes Oromp 
iy Sansk. chana (adj) clever, according to by Amarkosha, 
ti Moreover in -one of the dialected of Persian 

Tries were cashed Varushkas How has the writer 
q ‘then derived it from Taraka, when it is really given 


Tar,’ to run fast? What evidence has he gob to 
support his derivation. It is really strange thata student of 
Sanskrit should forget that ‘the very word China is used 

in Sanskrit Literature to denote the country inquestion: 
aia fanaa gato gta: is derived from chi, to collect 
heap up, search, or to cover. Chinawasas means Chin 
cloth. References to this silk cloth of China are met with 
in the writings of Kalidas, i.e, Suluntala, Kunwar 
~ Sambhana’s Mattinadhava and then in Amarusatalka. Chig 
pas maintained its position in the world market up to thi 
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time. I have consulted Apte’s Sansk.-Hnglish Dictionary, 
the Kalpadarma, Vachaspati, Hemachandra and Amarkosha 
but have, nowhere found the origin of China in China. 
Would the writer explain why he has renounced the 
accumulated and unified opinion of the ancient lexico- 
graphers and givena new derivation without any title 
© of evidence? Thames has been derived from Tamas, 

darkness. In the Century Dictionary, Volume IX, it is 
said to be of Celtic origin meaning ‘ Croad water, There 
isno distant connection even between the meanings of the 
English and Sanskrit words in this case. 


; Japan—In seeking a Sanskrit derivation for this 
name, the winter has been led away by the similarity of 
pronunciation without giving any serious thought to the 
Meanings of the words inthe two languages under con- 
sideration. Japan isa cor-form of Tipangu (of Marco 
Polo) which in turn is corrupted from Niphon or 
i Nippon, the Land of the Rising Sun. 

urope—The derivation of this word is purely a 
abric of writer’s own imagination. “It is really from Semetic 
ereb, darkness, evening, properly sunset, the land of the 
setting sun.’ (Century Dictionary)‘ On Assyrian monu- 
ments, the contrast between «sz (the land of) the rising 
sun * and erebirib, ‘ (the land of) darkness or setting sun ” 
is frequent, These names were probably passed on by 
the Pheenicions to the Greeks and gave rise to the names 
of Asia and Europe? (lMnacyclopzdia Britannica). What 
a wonder that a‘land of darkness’ has been a called a 
“land of light and beauty’ by the writer ! 


— Onion—has been very strangely derived from 
aR aa, agarhayan. Really this word is from the same. 
dot onion=or. to stir, rise, Spring, as in oriens, 
orient, ‘origin, order, ete. L. or: Gr. or=Sanskrit ur to go 
(i ura ( ea Moine or a sheep). Thus I can not under- 
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sg I cannot better close this criticism than by givinga 
short bibliography of very important books which would 
be of great haif to the student of comparative Philology. 
1. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the Pnet 
Language. 
9. Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology. 
3. Wedgeword’s Dictionary of English Etymology. 
4. Oswald’s x 9 
5. Murray’s New English Dictionary. 
6. Century Dictionary. 
7. Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. 
8. Schleicher’s me, Grammar. 
9. Douse’s Grimm’s Law. A Study. 
10. Ellis’s Asiatic E of the Old Italians. 
“ll. Whites Latin-English Dictionary. 
12. Beames’s Outlines of Indian Philology. 
13. Beane’s Comp. Grammar of the M. Aryan 
Languages of India. 
14. Hoerule’s Grammar of the Gandian Languages. 
15. Pezzi’s Aryan Philology. 
16. Sayce’s Principles of Comparative Philology. 
17. Cleasby’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. 
18. Mackay’s Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of 
Western Europe. 
19. Hanq’s Old Land-Pahlavi Glossary. 
20. Minochehergi’s Pahlavi, Gurati and English Dic- 
tionary. 
91. K. E. Kanga’s Avasta-Grammar. 
92. Childar’s Pali-English Dictionary. 
22. Muller’s Pali Grammar. 
24. Etymologisches “ Worterbuch der gricchischen 
sprache. 
95. Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 
96. Liddle and Scott’s Gaeek-Hnglish Dictionary. 
97. Mayon’s Greek for Beginners. 
98. Vararuch’s Pnaknita-Prakasha. 
BOE ol 
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Divine Wisdom. 
THE VEDIC IDEALS OF BRAHMANHOOD. 
Q UCH has been said of ancient Brahmans. The follow- 
Atl ing extracts from the holy Vedas will show clearly 
that the term Brahman should be employed for 
an aristocracy of intellect and character pledged to a life of 
voluntary poverty and to be the guardian of the national 
and communal conscience. The Brahmans alone ought to be 
judicial officers because they are best fitted to discharge the 
functions peculiar to the sacred office of a judge on account 
of their incorruptibility and impeccability. Money is the 
great temptation which causes the ruin of the honesty and 
conscience of judicial officers. Brahmans are forbidden 
to grow rich and, therefore, they cannot be susceptible to 
he only temptation which it isin the power of the rich 
‘to offer. All unselfish work of service ought to be in the 
handsof Brahmans. The three greatest characters on 
earth are the clergyman—who ministers to the souls of the 
aity, the teacher—who ministers to the intellectual needs 
0 ‘the community—and the physician and surgeon—who 
cures the physical ills of humanity. These noble functions 
can only be discharged by men of independent character 
and unfettered judgment and independence of character and 
independent judgment can only reside in men for whom 
Sordid pelf and filthy lucre has no charms. Whata noble 
ideal and what a grand conception ! If such Brahmans in the 
West were invested with judicial powers and with powers 
of arbitration, the disputes between Capital and Labour 
wo; ld soon terminate, the antagonism of conflicting 
in rests would be harmonised in no time and the coming 
oe tastophe and social disaster, which every man possessed of 
insight clearly, sees, may yet be averted. 
is your king, ye Tribesmen, Soma (the Merciful 
mans owe alle. Lather) is Lord and King of us the 
tod only. Brahmans. (The Yajur Veda, IX, 40). 
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The Brahmans are the 


friends of God. on Thee, O Indra ? 


(The Rig Veda V, 33, 12). 


I (speech) make the man I love exceeding mighty, make 
`~ him a sage, a Rishi, and a Brah- 
A Brahman ishe who is 
an expert in the art of elo- Man, 


oc (Lhe lig Veda X, 126, 5). 
Better the speaking than the silent Brahman: the 
liberal friend outvalues him who gives not. 
(Lhe Rig Veda N, 118, 7). 
The Brahman’s higest heaven is where speech 
abideth. 
(Lhe Yajur Veda, X-X III, 62). 
Speech hath been measured out in four divisions, th 
Brabmans who have wisdom comprehend them. 
(Lhe Attarwa Veda, LN, NV, 27). 
As Heaven and Earth are not afraid, And never sufler 
loss or harm, Even so, my spirit, fear 


A Brahman should | 
absolutely fearless. ss Ob thou. As Day and Night are not 


loss or harmeven so, my spirit, fear not thuo. 
(Lhe Atharva Veda, Ll, XV). 

When friendly Brahmans associate together and rende 

unselfish service (to humanity) with 

A Genuine Brahman tobe aantal; : . t hath 

distinguished irom an lm- mental impulses which the heart E 

fashioned, they leave one far behind 


postur. 
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and move not forward, nor Brahman nor preparers of li- 
bations, Having attained to Vak (speech) in sinful fashion 
spin out their thread in ignorance like female weavers. 
All friends are joyful in the friend who cometh in triumph, 
having conquered in .assembly. He is their blame-averter, 
food-provider, prepared is he and fit for deed of vigour. (Phe 
Rig Veda, X, 71,8, 9, 16). 
With Soma as their Sovran Lord the plants hold collo- 
quy and say, O King, we save from 
siae entitled Geath the man whose cure a Brahman 
undertakes. (Zhe lig Veda, X, 97, 22.) 
He who gives light and heat to bright forces of nature, 
Ree an ie to be first, foremost agent of these forces, 
Ne eni with the Physi- Born ere the forces—to Him—to Him, 
the Bright, the Holy One, be reverence ! 
Thus spoke these forces at'first....IThe Brahman who 
may know Thee thus shall be possessed of a knowledge of 
natural sciences (lit shall have the natural forces under his 
control. 
(The Yajur Veda, NNT, 20, 4). 
In his own house he dwells in peace and comfort! to 
q him for ever holy food flows richly. 
te Migs and To him the people with free will pay 


Brahmans and to bestow > es . 
gifts upon them. homage- the king with whom the 


Brahman hath precedence. He, un- 
opposed, is, master of the riches of his own subjects and 
of hostile people. The cosmic forces uphold that king 
With their protection who helps the Brahman when he 
seeks his favour. 

(The Fig Veda, 1V, 50, 8, 9). 


(Surely he who does not patronise science and art 
cannot expect prosperity that comes from the application 


rs > . 0 j 
_ Of scientic methods to the exploitation of natural 
_ resources.— Hid. 


_ Ita hundred other Brahmans beg the cow of him who 
owneth her, The learned have said, she, verily belongs to 
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him who knows the truth. Whoso to others, not to him 
who has this knowledge, gives the cow, earth with the 
cosmic forces, is hard for him to win and rest upon. 

(The Atharva Veda, X11, 4, 22, 23). 

He who hath given a cow unto the Brahmans winneth 
all the worlds for Right is firmly is set in her, devotion, 
and religious zeal. 

(The Atharva Veda, X, 16, 37). 

Ifany king who deems himself mighty would oppress 

a Brahman, Rent and disrupted is that 
Wronging True Brahmans > ; 
PurierousiOffence: realm wherein a Brahman is oppressed 

SENN oviie wis ea oe ve .As water swamps a leaky 
ship so ruin overflows that realm wherein a Brahman 
suffers death and harm. ‘lhe very trees repel the man, and 
drive him from their sheltering shade, Whoever claims, 
what a Brahman owns. 

(Lhe Atharva Veda, V, 19, 6, 8, 9). 

(All schools, colleges, laboratories and other sorts of 

endowments consecrated to learning are inviolable, exempt 
from texation and from forfeiture by the State. If a prince 
lays his hands upon them, he courts his ruin.—Mditor). 
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Ancient Aryan Civilization and Culture. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
The following extracts from the Shukra Niti, Chapter IV, 
Section V, show that in ancient times the system of judicial 
administration was highly elaborate. There was a regular 
code of Procedure. plaints, depositions and evidence were 
recorded. There were lawyers asin modern times with this 
difference, however, that they were expected to know not 
only the law but also ‘the Dharma. Their duty it was to 
assist the presiding judge—not to lead him astray. 
106.—The King should administer Nyaya in the noon 
The Time for Holding “NC Smriti in the morning. 
ùrt 307 
107—108. But for cases of murder, thieving, robberies, 
felonies, there is no fixed time. These should be adjudi- 
cated at once. 


109—111. Seeing the king seated on throne together 
with his ministers, the plaintiff should 
go to him after carefully considering or 
writing out what he has to inform or 
what has been injured by somebody. 


A written plaint to be 
filed. 


112. Heshould bend low and submit his petition 
_ by folding his hands in submission. 

, 113—114. The king with his ministers after receiving 
him duly should first console and 


E appease him and then commence the 
trial (discharge his duty) 


Preliminary hearing. 


115—117. He should then inquire of the plaintiff 


hat is your grief ? Do not be afraid. By which ruffian, 
wha T . 

when and under what circumstances have you been 
Oppressed ? 


standing before him submissively ‘ what is your business? _ 


1o 
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119. The clerk should write down his statements in 
Anakin eee the character and language which are 
complainant to be recorded prevalent. 


in the court language. 


120—121. The clerk who writes anything different from 
what is said by the plaintiff and the defendant should be 
chastised by the king boldly as a thief. 


122. The councillors should not speak or accept what 

has been thus (wrongly) written. 
123. The king should punish like thieves those per- 
sons who extort written statements from 


Written statements not 
anybody. 


be extorted. 


124. Tn the absence of the king the chief justice should 


put these questions. 
The Chief Justice. 


125—126 The Pradvivala is so called because he asks 
questions (and is therefore Prat) and analyses cases, judges 
disputes or states what should be done and what not (and 
is therefore Vivaka). 


130. The king should never him- 


self fabricate a false case, nor even his 
officers. 


False cases not to be 
fabricated by the crown. 


131—132. The king should not through passion, 
greed, anger or his own information try cases that have not 
been presented for judgment. 


133—134. But he should even without any complaint 

take up for adjudication cases of chhalas 

ogo T .copeizavle by (misdemeanour) Aparadhas, felonies 

: and cases in which the king himself is 

a party, on hearing of these through Suchakas, Ilatterers 
and Stobhakas. 


135—136. A Stobhala is he who not appointed by the 
king, gives first information of a crimé, 


ians of the Law. 
| CON a for the sake of money—a conduct cen- 


ed by the Shastras. 
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188—139. The Suchaka is he who has been appointed 

by the king to know of other’s offences and after knowing 

them informs the king. 

140—141. Destroyers of roads, slanderers. those who 

Some Criminal Offences. £ 
i f water reservoirs and of houses. 

142—143. Those who fill up the ditches, publishers 

of king’s imperfections, trespassers into inner apartments, 

trespassers into bed-rooms, trespassers into store-rooms, 

trespassers into the kitchens, those who stand by dinners 

without appointment. 

157—158. Those who come before the king with 

head covered (by a turban), those who are skilled in pick- 

ing holes in the pockets of others, those who are addicted 

to gambling, drinking, etc.,and those who try to see their 

noses, ears and eyes. 

112—173. The complainant should be punished if he 


Contempt of Court to be 


Eaa ferocious in dress, vain and rough, sit 
Ñ f 


on the seat of the judges and is boast- 
ful. 
itt. An Avedana or plaint is that which is said to the 


“Plaint Defined. king by the plaintiff. 


yaka should be very intelligible. 

176—177. The Councillors having got that case should 
ames to be framed by haye more evidences (than presented. 
by him) or curtail their number. 

178. The king should have the depositions signed 
a by the complainant and then seal it 


k Deposition to be signed ; i 
1 by Complainant. with his seal. 
A a 


179-—181. The king should by exemplary punishment 
; ia neit deprive those judges and officers of 
a their jurisdiction who without care. 
dering the cases pass sentences through fear, 
or passions, 
í Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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jump across one’s walls, destroyers of - 
l uv 


be insolent, vehement in speech and 


175. The language in which it is said to the Pradvi- - 


interrogate the plaintiff duly, should. 


> 


; 
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182. The king should first discriminate the cases as 
When a plaintis not to to their cognisability before (accepting 
be entertained them for trial). 

183. The king should dismiss the plaintiff after his 
plaint has been duly framed and accepted. 

184—188. The plaintiff should by royal order appoint 
truthful, honest, active and well- 
armed men to keep under detention 
the defendant (who refuses to make certain statements and 
ignores his complaint), until he is summoned for trial and 


The Defendedant Hajut. 


examination. 

189—190. The detentions as regards to certain places, 
times, foreign countries and activities—these are the 
four kinds of Asedha or detentions. The man, who is 
thus forbidden, must not go beyond them. 

191—192. The man who goes beyond the limits of 
Asedha, in binding down the defendant by restraining his 
calls of nature or harsh words and treatment should be 
punished. 

193—194. The man who violates the Asedhaand the 
periods of Asedha ¿. e., breaks the restrictions imposed upon 
his liberty should be punished. If doing otherwise, the 
man who imposes the Asedha should be punished. 

195—196. The king should summon by warrant or 
by officers the man against whom 
Baan be issued people complain as having committed 
or threatened some wrong. 
199—201. The king should not summon diseased 
Ineligible witnesses and people, children, old mep: $ men in 
those exempt from the danger, men with many activities, those 
necessity of giving evidenco. e aluro of works TO- 
taken, those who are busy with the king’s affairs and festi- 
ities, drunk, mad, foolish and sick servants. 


202—203. The young maids who haveno relatives, 
high class ladies, women who have just delivered childre! 
r and are in the lying-in-room, high-caste girls, women whos 


aM si unknown. 
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204—205. Persons about to be married, the sickly per- 
sons about to undertake sacrifices, persons who are accused 
in other cases, persons doing work for the state. 

206—207. Cowherds tending the cattle, agriculturists 
in the harvest seasons, artists and artisans at work, 
and soldiers in times of war. 

208—209. Minors who are not yet masters of their 
affairs, messengers, persons engaged in charitable works, 
men in danger—these men are not to be bound down and 
not to be summoned as witnesses. 


212—213. After knowing the circumstances of the 
case, the time, place, as well asthe importance of the 
events, the king may summon the diseased (and others who 
have been mentioned above as not to besummoned) by 
conveyances in important cases. 
214—215. The king should also summon in serious 
cases those who have retired to forests after knowing of 
_ the complaints against them. 
216—218. Representatives have to be appointed by 
the plaintiff and defendant who do 
not know the legal procedure or who 
are busy with other affairs. or who are not good speakers, 
who are foolish, mad and old and females, children and 
the diseased. 
f 219. Friends also may be appointed to answer queries. 
220—221, The king should accept cases even if they 
are brought forward by father, mother, friend, brother, and 
other relatives. - 
212223. If some body hasa thing done by some ; 
body appointed by him, the work done by the latter is 
kr nown to be done by the former. 
TE 224. The lawyers fee is one-sixteen of the imberesta in- “j 
. £., the value defended or realised). =. 
Or the fee is one-bwentieth or one fortieth, a ae 


Lawyers and their Fees. 


Ame 


Se oe ee ed 


= 


value or interes ae increases, 


ba ire PS WE o 


+b 
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3 | 227. If there be many men who are appointed as 
m; | pleaders in combination they are to be paid according to 
= | someother way. 

F, ig 228. Only the man who knows the law and knows 
= ! the Dharma should be appointed (as pleader). 

z 


229, The king should punish the pleader who receives _ 
fees otherwise. X 


230. The pleader is to be appointed not at the will 
of the king. 


231. Ifthe pleader acts otherwise through greed he 
deserves punishment. i 
255—241. ln cases of murder, thieving, adultery, 


R aking 'orbidde f ‘ ‘tion, 
hy Petra ctiend- taking forbidden food, abduction, 
ence of the aecused is harshness, forgery, sedition and robbery, 
i; ecessary. > 
r there are to be no lawyers as represen- 


tatives (of the defendants). The perpetrators are to answer 
personally. : 
242—243. The king should punish according to 
offence the man who does not respond to summons owing 
to the vanity of his men and money. 
244—245. Having noticed thatthe defendant who 
has been brought by the messenger 
has other engagements the king should 
take suitable security for his appearance. 
242—248. ‘I shall pay what is not paid by this man, 
I shall present him before you (at certain dates), I shall 
mako him present a pawn. You have no fear from him. I 
shall do what is not done by him. Such and such is his 
occupation (and means of living) He does not swear falsely. 
2949—25]. The Pratibu sfaay or security is to be 
taken from both parties. .He is to be non-slothful, a good 
speaker, trusted by the people, renowned, wealthy, a d 
capable of investigating cases. 
273—274. After the Purvapaksa or plaint has bee n 
determined, corrected according to 
= The Statement a what is acceptable and what is not, and 
oot accused to be records Sai discussed, the Ottarpaks 18 or 


Security to be taken. 
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285—286. By cross-questioning should be disclosed 
those facts which may have been sup- 
pressed by both parties in their state- 
ments through wickedness or ignorance. 

305—306. The four divisions of a case are: first, the 

Purvapaksha or plaintifl’s statement, 

pier kour Divisions ofa Secondly, the Uttar or reply of the defen- 

‘ ; dant, thirdly, the Kriya or actions of the 

À two parties in the conducting of the suit and lastly, the 

Nirnaya or decision and judgment. 

310—312. The cases should be tried in the order of 

; their arrival or of their importance, or 

3 pes gin hich cases ofthe gravity of injuries suffered and 

losses sustained, or of the castes. 

313—317. The assessors after considering the defence 

should give their opinion with regard 

to the party on whom lies the burden 

of proof. Heon whom lies the burden of proof should 

prove the point at issue with all the evidence at his com- 

mand, documentary and otherwise. Ina dispute between 

two the evidence of both cannot be true. The evidence 
of one must be false, if the other is right. 

330—331. The king should record -the evidences 
(Sadhanas) in the presence of both 
parties, should not receive them in 
their absence. 


Cross-examination per- 
mitted. 


Assessors. 


Evidence to be recorded 
in the presence of parties. 


. eee he mence to The defects of the evidences 
: have to be pointed out by the defendant. 
332—333. T'he deeper meanings of the evidence are to be 
Bee eee Law. made clear by the councillors by refer- 
Ps ring to the Shastras at the proper time. 


, 2 


- Perjury to be punished. 


86—337. ‘The man who bears false evidence and the — 
o suppresses evidences are to receive double the 
pant (of the producer). 


The producer of false evidence — =e 
should be punished ivoor to the 
offence. prs 
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| Editorial Reflections. 
| 


THE ROUND TABLE ON THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


QyN the last issue of the Jtownd Table—a Quarterly 

| Review of the Politics of the British [Mmpire—appears 

— an article on the Arya Samaj, ‘ that most anti-Chris- 

tian (2?) of Hindu reforming sects.’ The writer begins | 
É 
E 


| by referring to * the curious statistics contained in the 
reports of the 1911 census, notes the expansion of the 
Samaj drawing attention to the figures of the United F 
Provinces (where the numbers have increased from 22,053 l 
in 1891 to 65,282 and finally in 1911 to 181,154) and be 
ing afraid lest the significance of the progress of Arya- 
ism be overlooked or misunderstood, he pointedly states 
that ‘the Samaj by far the most interesting as well as 
the most successful of modern attempts to reform 
the Hinda religious and social system from _ inside* 
sat .....demands the most serious notice of all those 
who are interested in studying the trend of aflairs in 
India of to-day. To excite the curiosity and to sustain 
the interest of his readers he refers to the organization 
of the Samaj—the most complete thing of its kind in 
India, the Sawadeshik Sabha with Mahatma Munshi 
Ram as its president, the provincial committees and the 
large donations announced on occasions such as the an- 
niversary of the Kangri Gurukula. 
To make the reader understand the circumstances j 
under which the Samaj has progressed so well, the writer 
takes him a generation or two back in the history of 
India. He refers to Swamiji’s awakening on Maha Shiva 
Ratri and his escape from the trammels of the world 
and says :— The world in which the young enquirer 
emerged was in a ferment and that during the years 
that Dayanand was wandering and studying, the menace — 
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presented to the religion of their forefathers seemed real 
enough even to many orthodox Hindus. Western ideas 
imply Christian conceptions of life and Macaulay policy 
appeared to connote not merely the anglicising, but also 
_ the Christianising of their country.’ The only effort made 
by Hinduism ‘to breast the flood’ had failed. ‘The 
 Brahmoism (of Ram Mohan Rai) as developed by his 
‘successors conid be represented to be little better than 
an adaptation of Christianity.” ‘Such very briefly ’ adds 
the writer, ‘appears to have been tbe situation when 
Dayanand stepped into the arena. With his coming a 
new force appeared. He was not only a pious and ear- 
nest thinker: he was also an ardent. patriot, and his 
whole mission is as eloquent of the one strain in his 
character as of the other. As a truly religious man he 
was appalled by the degradation of Popular Hinduism, 
its gross superstitions, its lifeless ritual and its barbar- 
Ous customs; as an educated man he recognized the in- 
evitability of the claims of Western learning ; as a pat- 
‘otic Hindu he contemplated with horror the possibili- 
ty of denationalisation.’ 

‘Tt ig asserted that Dayanand found the remedy in 
his study of the ancient scriptures of his faith and the i 
anly records of his race. He therefore wanted men to 

remove the accretions and after additions to arrive at 
truth. Dayanand’s call was ‘Back to Vedas—to the 
on uly spring and unpolluted fountain-head of all know- 
ledge and truth, the priceless legacy to India from the 
Arya Varta of golden days when all things were per- ç 
eo en oy direct inspiration the AUT n made 


the Vedas SEA the ETOS 
ture of all science and research, — ae 
oldly made i Here mO Wii 
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nand left his house in search of immortality and in that 
search he came across the learned men of various des- 
criptions and studied innumerable books, till he saw 
Rishi Virjanand and studied the Vedas—the eternal source 
of all that is good and glorious in man. His Guru having 
taken him into this treasure house commissioned him 
to lead all men to it and share with them the trea- 

sures. 
Having stated the position of Swami Dayanand, the 
writer describes the difficulties with which the path of 
a reformer in India is beset. ‘The earnest reformer 
stands forth as an enemy of Society, and even those 
; whose conscience accepts his message shrink from seeing 
sacreligious hands laid on the foundations of their fami- 
ie | ji ly and national life? Dayanand—the new Luther—is 
ia pi! shown as making headway by compromise. Now it is 
certain that if Dayanand hated anything. it is com- 
promise. His life, his teachings and his writings clear- 
ly prove this. His scathing criticism of evil whether in 
Hinduism or Islam, in Christianity or Budhism, his clear 
and unvarnished statements about everything, his bold de- 
nunciations even in the presence of his professed enemies 
and finally his refusal to modify his principles so as 
to enable men like Sir Sayyad Ahmed and Keshab 
Chandra Sen to co-operate with him clearly show that 
Dayanand never was for compromise. The writer of the 
article under review feels this unconsciously and there- 
fore, shortly after, he states: “It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that he deliberately pandered to popular prejudice 
in order to secure adherents to an otherwise unpalatable 
creed.” To explain his conflicting statements he speaks” 
of Dayanand as ‘a curious medley of astuteness and 
simplicity, of learning and ignorance, of enlightenment and 
= prejudice. It is reasserted that ‘ it was the compromise 
which made success possible for Dayanand—a man of 
rious limitations.’ To support this theory of compromise 
he speaks of Swamiji as adding to the four Vedas— 


ie 
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originally stated to be the only true non-human reve- 
lation—Brahmanas, Upanishads, &c., as authoritative ex- 
positions of the Veda and thus admitting a mass of ri- 
tual and metaphysical philosophy of greatly varying 
value ; he refers to the Karmic theory as post-Vedic 
and as a.theory incompatible with the conception of 
an All-merciful God ; he asserts that Swamiji never broke 
With the four castes and simply swallowed the sanctity of 
the cow. He further gives an analysis of the Ten Principles 
and adds. “ How far these propositions can be derived from 
the records of the primitive orship embodied 
in the Vedas, will not bearenquiry.’ The statement in- 
volves very wide and important issues. We shall try to 


explain each proposition as far as the space at our com- 
mand will permit. 


It has already, been shown that compromise was 
= repugnant to Dayanand’s spirit. What is represented 
as unconscious compromise is a deliberate step and it 
establishes a real harmony between the various princi- 
ples of the Samaj. The statement that the Brahmans and 
the Upanishads were added later on is historically false. 
‘Swamiji’s position has always been very clear on this 
‘point. Ee plainly writes :— 


“The authenticity of commentaries on the Vedas, 
called in Sanskrit Brahmanas...............:..:000+0++... compased 
by Brahma and other s Sages, lies in their adherence to 
une least departure from which annihilates 


This position he held throughout his lijte; This is 


' aand latter writings regarding ritual can be true 
case of absurd and meaningless latter day 
Dayanand has not involved the Samaj 

SOPE EREE T a Kanda 
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for which the very name of the Yajur Veda is a sufficient 
sanction. 

The metaphysical philosophies are of varying value 
| only to those who have not gone into the spirit of 
| Swamiji’s teaching. He holds up one philosophy and shows 

that the ‘ Upangas’ are the organs of one and the same 

organism and as such are not contradictory. A philoso: 

phy of life is of the utmost importance for a religious sys- 

tem and its inclusion is justified. l 

i ! Here is the sanction of Veda for the Karma theory: 
a “ Go forth, go forth upon the ancient pathways where- 
| on our sires of old have gone before us. Meet Yama, 
meet the fathers, meet the merits of free or ordered 

R a acts in highest heaven. Leave sin and evil, seek anew 
| . the dwelling and bright will glory wear another body.” 
The theory is not incompatible with the conception 

| ofan All-Merciful and Just God. It is the only theory 
| which scientifically explains the diversities and inequali- 
ties of the world. 
The principles of the Samaj are based on the sanc- 

tion of Veda. For instance, the 6th principle has been 
derived from such of the Vedic Mantras as impress upon 
our mind the necessity of developing body and soul and 
of improving our environment and society. Some of 
these Mantras occur in the daily prayer of the Aryans. Pra- 
yers are uttered for increase of bodily vigour and longevity 
for the possession of a keen intellect and pure heart. 
At least six Mantras of Sandhia forcibly bring to our 
mind the necessity of working in harmony with our 
neighbours. The burden of these is“ May we leave him 
who happens to hate us to Thy judgment and may we 
make up with him through the instrumentality of Thy 
powers.” 
The suggestion of the writer that the conception 

of one God is foreign to the teachings of Veda is not 
ear old and exploded idea. There is no Nature-wor- 
ship in Veda. The so-called names of the ‘ elements” 
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represent the various phases of the Lord. Let us hear 
= what the Rig Veda says :— 

: “Though one he is called by the learned by many 
names such as Agni, Yama, Matrishva. 


x 


Mighty in mind and power Vishvakarman, Maker, 
Disposer and most lofty Presence. Their offerings joy 
in rich juice where they value one, only one, beyond 
the seven Rishis. Father who made us, He who, as 
_ Disposer Knoweth all races and all things existing, even He 
alone, the Deities’ name-giver. Him other beings seek for 
information.” 

That Swamiji practically broke with caste is proved 
i z by the fact that he himself admitted into the fold of Aryan- 
= isma born Mahomedan. 


The sanctity of the cow was not swallowed but proved. 

The distinction between the utilitarian and the religious 

belongs to the West. With us whatever is useful for 
mankind is religious and what is religious cannot but 

be useful for humanity. The writer of the article should 
carefully peruse the Gokarnanidhi, otherwise known as the 

ocean of mercy—a book containing Swamiji’s views on 

the subject. 

Having done with Swami Dayanand and his mis- 

sion, the writer explains the causes of the popularity of 

Samaj. He says: “An immense strength has lain in 

the blessing Aryaism bestows on social service........... 

“ernen The Arya has responded manfully to the call to 

be up and doing for the good of humanity, and as might 

be expected from a body drawn from the most enlight- 
ened. section of the community, his outlook is wide and pas 
h s etlorts well directed.. e ceee e Ee is a strenuous eA 
opponent of i anacos doi source of so much sor- st 
row and ee and so many disabilities, physical and "A 
Moral, of the race... 


He sets his face against such horrors as temple 
prostitution, preaches clean living eral, and. has 
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elaborate theories on the safe-guarding of the young from 
demoralising Influences... eessen i did much 
good work in connexion with the Kangra earth-quake, 
and in times of famine has both relieved suflerers-and 
taken charge of a number of orphans.. RRS hoo conc In short, 


in matters of social service the Arya is to be found an 


active worker on the side of the angels.....................In 
Educational matters the energy of the Samaj is especially 
worthy of record. ‘In every town of importance,’ says 
the Punjab Census Report, speaking of elementary edu- 
cation, ‘the Arya Samaj has opened a school for boys.’ 
It possesses also a number of High Schools, and in the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore a college at- 
tacmedmconuhe W Universit y.........80s.cceeccs oo cmsetenes Especially 
noteworthy also in the fact that in the two provinces 
together the Samaj, is credited with a female college and 


SOMO cieni SULUS! SCHOOLS cocsecss os .cieee eras vce canserneeneusescese eet 
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From the general work of the Samaj the writer 
surns to the Gurukula—‘ the fine flower of Aryan en- 
erprize, and indicative of both of its good and evil 
potentialities.” Says the writer: “ This academy is con- 
trolled by the Punjab Provincial Committee and its 
Governor and moving spirit is Mahatma Munshi Ram... 
A eet caso That the system adopted in the Gurukula 
should be a direct challenge to the official or Macaulay 
policy in regard to higher education was only to be ex 
pected from the whole nature of the movement which 
gave birth to the Samaj.” ‘he writer proceeds to draw 
the picture of the product of the present system ol 
Education as frequently held up and acknowledges that 
“much of the charge is unfortunately true.” 


It would perhaps be interesting to bear the writer 
at some length on the Gurukwla: “Pupils are taken 
at the age of seven or eight, alter a solemn initiation 
ceremer’?, and their parents are under a promise th 
to withdraw them till the expiry of a sixteen year’s 
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 course,...............Discipline is strict, but those who have 
had the best opportunity of seeing the inner life of the 
institution invariably speak of the atmosphere of mu- 
tual confidence and affection which pervades it............... 

No one who has stood in the Gurukula playing 
fields, where they lie between the forests of the Siwalilk 
hills and the Ganges, swept by the keen winds blowing 
olt the Himalayan snows just visible in the north, with 
no human habitation in sight and no sound but the 
Dabble of the river or the calls of the jungle, can fail 
to praise the wisdom that chose such a delectable spot 
for the location of the school or doubts the benefits 
which such surroundings confer. A visit to the build- 
ings Jeaves nothing but admiration for the internal 
RUSEN ooo eos ceev esses: sae certan'e ese The Gurukula ways 
= appeal to the Englishman. Iu the main they are ways 
of the public schools he knows and understands and 
he is prepared to believe that they must be efficacious 
in the east as in the west in building up of health, 
character, manliness and esprit decorps. It is where the 
Gurukula differs from the public school that he finds 
himself at sea. He is inclined to discover weakness in 


the complete separation from home and womanly influ- 
ONCCSiwisys..-...2.:s:sseceee--Lbe Sees danger in the absolute 
control over the boys’ development and outlook being 
in the sole hands of a clique Of enibhusiastcescs-ee 
aaan That the Gurukula is calculated to produce heal 
Ceg, disciplined, patriotic and enthusiastic ox- 
Ponents of Aryaism is obvious. The question that arises 
is whether it will produce open-minded, loyal, practi- 
cal and useful citizens of the British Empire.” 

The writer, a Westerner, is not able to sympathise 
with the Indian ideal of Education. If the complete 
Separation from home influences was productive of ange 


e striving to give ib practical a The 
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complete control of the teacher over the pupil is necessary 
for the full development of the child. The master is 
the maker of the future man and he should not be 
interfered with in any way. The Arya Samajists are en- 
thusiasts undoubtedly, but they are men of sound judg- 
ment and wide culture. Let the writer be assured that 
his fears are unfounded. It is a hope of the Arya Samaj 
to produce good and useful citizens of the Empire and 
this hope has been well justified by the present products. 
In the last section the writer treats of the attitude 
of the Samaj towards politics and other creeds. The writer 
has the fairness to admit that ‘no one believes that the Samaj 
was merely organised for the spread of particular political 
views, or that all Aryas are politicians, or that Arya 


politicians are dies GISLOYVAL. ..<. .:..aseaenctettee T ioo 
3.000000 naana O ..Đ0 long as good mda wise men 
A iro the ARA of the Samaj there is no ground 
for apprehension... s.. s... es. Scone 


The Pe sleet are EE to every movement 
əligious or otherwise. A possible perversion of a move- 
nent can be noargument against its continued existence. In 

the case of the Arya Samaj thereis no real danger whatso- 

ever. The leaders are fully alive to their duty and they need 
i hardly be reminded of it. As to the rapproachment 
i between the Government and the Arya leaders perhaps none 
hails it so warmly as the Aryan public. 

Now the views of the writer on the attitude of 
the Samaj to other creeds require consideration. Says 
the contributor to the Round Table: “And finally, if 
it is to be a really civilizing agency, it must reconsider 
its attitude to other creeds. No leader ever left a more 
embarassing legacy to his followers than did Dayanand in 
the chapters of invective contained in the Satyarath 
Prakash, his authoritative exposition, of the new religion, 
which is now the Bible of the Samaj.” The writer would 
not have pered to this par for the fact that a recent 
wee “ Dayanand’s atude lorga 
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ly by extracts from the egregious Tom Paine and a num- 
ber of obscure modern English assailants of Christianity 
annene He then says: “AIL this fogging of dead 
horses is sadly wasted energy and can be productive of 
no good in as much as it is an obscuring of present 
issues and in so far dishonest.” 


To these remarks we answer that the statement 
that Dayanand has left an embarassing legacy is hardly 
fair. In fact there is nothing embarassing in his 
writings. It may also be pointed out that the Satyarath 
Prakash is not the Bible of the Arya Samaj, but that for an 
Arya Samajist it occupies the same position as the writings 
of any other Rishi. In the recent publication referred 
= to—The Arya Samaj ard its Detractors Dayanand’s attitude 
has indeed been justified. But it should be noted that 
nothing has been done to obscure present issues and 
hence the writing is perfectly honest. If the horse is . 
dead now, indeed we shall flay it not, but we shall surely 
claim that the flogging of Dayanand and others, who 
_have been described as ‘a number of modern obscure assail- 
ants of Christianity’ and amongst whom are men like 
Charles Beard, Ingersoll, and Moccabe, has succeeded in 
killing the horse. 


The writer of his ars in the penultimate sentence 
asks the question: “ Will the Samaj eventually 
be swallowed by Hinduism, like so many previous ; 
attempts at reform before it, or will it succeed in freeing 
elf of its litoitations and in welding the incoherent 
meua: or worse—into a tr , 
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a | Motto 1:—By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sages 
f ee conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motto It :—T he welfare of society and the justice of its 


1i 

i a arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 

ie b its members.................. There is no political alchemy by 

i i | ny which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts. — 

ai 7 Herbert Spencer. 
eT F f ees. seis 

. THE OPENING SESSION. 
| Tick at 6-30 A.M., the 24th September the Brahmacharis 
| of the Vidyala ‘and Mahavidyala sat in orderly 
i sequence under the spacious and neat yellow pandal 


erected in the school-college open square. Thus met 
all after the vacation. Mahatmaji was in the chair, 
the chairs to the right and left being occupied by the 
Professors and the teaching staff. The ceremony was 
impressive. Mahatmaji in a few chosen words explain- 
ed to the Brahmacharis the object of vacations as regular 
periods of review of progress made. The making up of per- 
sonal deficiencies in any subject and rest and recuperation. 
Thus at the beginning of this new session let those rejoice 

who have thought over their own progress have made up 
their deficiencies and have through wise rest recuperated 
their energies for the sustained effort of the new session. — 
Let those who have not put the vacation — 
to the best use takea new resolve to make the best of the — 
opening termand thus come up with the rest. He then 
if ntimated rule the Brahmacharisassembled that he had mese 
del 1nto thera meses e Troi i the Viceroy th 
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‘representative of His Majesty our King & Emperor King 
George V. In suitable terms he explained the private and per- 
sonal nature of his interview with His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the kind and noble personal words of advice he 
was entrusted to deliver unto them on behalfof the Viceroy. 
The statements and ideals expressed were very uplifting 
and we are sure the students went thoroughly impressed 
with the proud privilege they enjoyed of studying in such 
“aunique institution where safe from all degrading influences 
they were trained in their Dharma besides receiving an ad- 
vanced intellectual education. Many a young soul must have 
registered a resolve to acquit himself like man inspired by 
the glorious past of his country and the devotion to Dharma 
and truth that was expected of him. The Brahmachari was 
$ exhorted to do his part as the institution was trying to do 
_ itsown and with combined effort, attuned to truth and self- 
‘sacrifice bring about the dawn of a fair day. The students 
may fairly be a-glow with enthusiasm for the coming 
Viceregal visit—the visit of such a feeling Viceroy. 


None may show signs of physical improvement after 
the fever season and so the Brahmacharis and the staff wear 
just thesame fresh faces and no fresher. But the fever season 
isover. The cold season, the time of picking up, is fast a 
coming and we trust all will make up and add to: their 
Weight and strength in the coming months. 


: ‘The examinations are in progress. The Brahmacharis 
ue busy with their books, ready for their various tests. 
Yet hockey and swimming continue with as much and per- 
haps greater vigour. Physical exercise may never be neg- 
lected here, the Brahmacharis are fond of it and take heartily 
toit: ter their day’s work with their books. I wish all the 
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1 | Brahmacharya, regulated life, regular physical exercise and 
ordering of our effectional and emotional nature would add 
f at least ten per cent. to the life period of most of us. These 
factors really add to one’s life. But will you practise and 
avoid the sad spectacle of a prematurely worn out and early 
dying Indian manhood? Let the Gurukula and the 
Gurukula Bralmacharis inspire youand in their sweet 
memory be daily at some manly exercise. We hope you 


ae ES 


| a will. 
E seme tnd 

fi Our dear Editor Professor Rama Deva was outat Meerut — 
i engaged to convince abig audiance that salvation is a matter 

i 1 i to be earned through one’s good deeds and not a favourable 
ii A ae decree to be got by special pleading. He did his 
i 2| ithe part with consummate ability. The controversy 
om | y was . hoth fair and friendly and the audiance went 
Ei l deeply impressed with the Truth. More about this we 


may have from the Professor’s own pen. But let us not 
forget the point he made good the great daily question 
whether our daily deeds are such as will earn us salvation 
or throw us farther from it. How many really good deeds 


do you daily put in, in your living life record ¢ A daily 
increasing tale—let us hope. 
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“ Of all gifts that-of Divine knowledge is the highest and the roblest.”— Manu. 


—— 
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The Laws of Manu, an Appreciation. 


(BX SIRIN) 
HAT human nature is the same all the world over is 
being gradually recognised even in the West. This 
feeling of essential similarity is forcing itself on 
üll thinking minds, inspite of the ominous forebodings 
of the shortsighted apostles of separatism and discord 
that East is Hast and West is West and the two can 
never meet. No doubt, a huge wall of misunderstand- 
‘ing, which prevents the two from clasping each other 
in bonds ef love and sympathy, kas been raised by cer 
tain narrow-minded and shortsighted people, but it is 
A ound to disappear in the leng run, no thoughtful per 
son can doubt for a moment. All efforts tọ hasten the 
ent of that glorious day when humanity will under 
‘itself and learn to live in peace and harmony 
Most welcome. The present work*® is the out- 
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come of such an efort and we may say an ‘snecessfut 
effort The author has admirably sneceeded in interpret- 
ing the Kast to the West, in a manner which is simply 
charming and convincing. In these days of an ever- 
vomitting press, it is very rarely that one comes across 
a stimulating and thought-compelling book. And to 
say that ‘ Laws of Manu’ is such a book is to say the 
least of it. One may not agree with the learned author 
in all that he has to say, but one cannot bnt be struck 
| with the simplicity of his exp'anations, vigour of his 
style, the terseness of expression and the sublimity ot 
his purpose. His attempts to explain the stories of the 
Pauranie Mythology in the light of Modern Scientific re- 
search mav not appeal to all—and this attitude of his 
can be easily explained if we remember his connection 
with the Theosophical Sociecty—but it may be readily 
passed over in view of the helpful suggestions, sound 
axioms and high ideals the book abounds in. ‘To put 
it in # nutshell, it is interesting, instructive and inspir- 
ing. As such it deserves to be widely read. All those 
who are interested in the welfare of humanity must 
make room for this valuable production on their book 
shelf. As it is not possible to do justice to the views 
of the learned author and his learned production in & 
short notice, we would crave the indulgence of the 
renders of the Vedic Magazine for a rather exhaustive 
summary, assuring them meanwhile that the time and 
patience spent will-be amply repaid. 


‘Restlessness, agitation, struggle are the characteris- 
tics of human beings all the world over. The num- 
her of those who are contented with their present lot 
is infintisimely swali. Our surroundings fit us not, ow” 
environments are quite out of harmony and we are out 
of tune even with ourselves. All this discontent and 
restlessness shows distinctly that the human soul is asi 
piring for something higher and nobler than what 1 
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= cravings. Leaving semi-civilized Asia out of considera- 
tion for the present and turning our gaze to Europe 
alone, the boasted seat of learning and advancement, we 
find quite a chaotic state of society there. Europe is 
proud of its thinkers and workers ; statesmen and warriors ; 
of its scientists and philosophers. TIt believes in the theory 
of human progress, the evolution ofall that is good and 
noble in arts and sciences, in society and mouals. It 
thinks that the position it now occupies has been unsur- 
passed. Mankind was never advanced so much physically, 


intellectually, morally or spiritually. The barbarism of 


the pre-historic times developed into the enlightenment of 
= the Middle Ages and still further until it reached its cul- 
minating point, its climax in the present day civilization 
and culture, wherein hate has given place to love, selfish- 
ness to utilitarianism, greed to charity and ignorance to 
knowledge. But below this gloss and glamour, this show 
of comfort and luxury, we see the human society suffering 
from a plethora of ills. The degradation and d issi pation 
and misery it has reached is simply indescribable. The 


and comforts which they enjoy and the progress they have 
mideinall the departments of human activity; but the 
fact remains undisputed, that the nevjority of mankind, the 
masses, the real backbone of society are plunged in deep 
misery and unhappiness. Otherwise bow to explain these 
every day strikes and ‘ locks up, revolutions and insurrec- 
tions, appeal to the arbitrament of fire and sword. The 
tise of anarchism and nihilism, socialism and <‘ labourisin,’ 

inspite of all legislative measures passed after lengthy dis- 
F cussions and due deliberation in the legislative assemblies 
of European nations to-check misery and bring health and 
a Contentment to all, vividly show that they touch not the 
real Plague-spot. The interference of the state to check one 
evil brings forth a hundred others’ still worse, which in their 
tn lead to thousands and so on, till the administrative 
pebineny becomes so complex and burdensome that by 
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the sheer weight of its own parts it crumbles to pieces. 
Bunt why all this? In the words of the author of « The 
Laws of Manu,” because of the change of the spirit, from 
humanism to egoism. Humanity yearns for happiness. 
But happiness, like knowledsze, isa thing which increases 
only by being given to others. What happiness can the 
wretch enjoy who being conceited of his own power and 
wealth, becomes quite oblivious of others’ interests ; prou- 
tects himself in water-tight compart nents from the sight of 
his brethern steeped in ignoranceanda prey to a thousand 
and one kind of ills. But the modern spirit.is egoistic. Hence 
we see that everybody intent on adding to his own joys 
and comforts, makes the rest of his fellow beings unhappy. 
When so many forces join hands to make one miserable, 
how can his single-handed efforts make his life 
enjoyable. And what is trueof oneis traeof all. The 
one great lesson which the ancient law giver impresses on 
the minds of his readers is to carry out all actions in the 
right spirit of self-sacrifice love, devotion and self-surren: 
der, not for the sake of individual self, but for the common 
weal. Ifevery one were to act in this spirit, it would indeed 
bea marvel why anybody should be unhappy. When 
every soul, in this world would feel happy only through 
the happines of others, then one blind self here and there 
will not be allowed to have his ignorance run riot, which 
alone is the cause of all kinds of miseries, but the sympathy 
and love of his fellow-beings would lead him on to the 


path of rectitude and bliss. But this spirit of sacrifice and 


love can only be the possession of him who knows the 


knowledge of the Self, the RATH faar, the knowledge 
which gives hima true insight into the purpose of this 
universe, which tells him of the relationship between the 
self and its environments, of the interplay between Self 
and Self, between Self and Matter, between Self and Goa 
his is the only science, the royal science. « The a 
sciences and arts and learnings all exist, and alee a 
and partly know the objects that they deal W 
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But they do not know themselves. And knowing not 
themselves, they do not know the relationships existing 
betwixt themselves of each one to the others, and betwixt 
the various objects that they deal with respectively. And 
thus they do not know even their special objects wholly. 
Because all sciences and arts and craftsexist but for the 
sake of the Self, for the use and service of life, 
therefore the Science of the self alone, knowing itself, 
knows all the others in their very essence, and can 
set to each its due proportion to the rest ; and so 
make all harmonious and fruitful. It is now being recog- 
nised, even quite generally, that the roots of all the most 
concretely physical Sciences are lost in metaphysics, and can 
be found only by diligent searching there......... Because it 
is the King of Sciences, it is the holy Science that 
all true Kings should know, and all men rnling over other 
men should learn assiduously, if they would govern well 
and win the love of men and gods here and hereafter, and 
happiness on earth and in high heaven.” Manu says :— 
aaa BUST a sarang F | 
adain a aca feta N 

Only he knows the science of the true and all embra- 
cing knowledge, only he deserves to be the Jeader of armies, 
the weilder of the Rod of Justice, the King of men, the 
Suzerain and Overlord of Kings. 

All the laws of Manu, his teachings, his philosophy 
are directed towards this end, the attainment of the Science 
of Self, through which only real happiness is possible. 
And before wecan fully appreciate the methods which 
Manu enjoins to be employed for this end, we must have a 
clear notion of what his Theory of Life is. This may be 
summed up in two words Praurtti, the putting on by the 
spirit of a body of matter, 7. e., the coming outwards of the 
Spirit and Miurtti, the putting off that body through its 
return within itself. Says Manu :— . 

“The activity dealt with by the scriptures is of two 
kinds: Pursuit of p:osperity and pleasure, and Renuncia- 


tion and retirement from these, leading to the highest good, 
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the bliss than which there is no greater. Action done for 
one’s own sake, out of the wish for personal joys in this 
and the other world, is of the former kind. Action done 
without such desire, with unselfish desire for the good of 
others, and with such conscious and deliberate purpose, 
and not merely out of instinctive goodness, is of the latter 
kind. Pursuing the course of the former, the embodied 
self may attain tothe joys of the Lords of Nature among 
whom sense—pleasures are keenest, so that they think not 
of liberation. Pursuing the latter he crosses beyond the 
regions of the five elements. 


=- he latter is only 
passed through the former. 


iossible when the Self has 
Hence for real happiness to be 
appreciated both are essential. The path of pursuit 
is not to be despised, but is to be judiciously and 
diligently followed by all who would enter the nivrlti. 
marg. The only thing necessary is that one must be able 
to maintain due proportion between its three branches, ¢. e., 
Dharma, wealth and desire. In order to satisfy desires 
here must be means for so doing, and wealth is the chief 

f these. But one desire gratified leads to another and thus 
sndless craving for the satiation of desires is never silenced, 
unless we know where to stop, and this is only possible by 
the help of Dharma. Thus alone the gratification of desires 
can give any happiness. Hence it is that Manu lays great 
stress on maintaining due proportion, an equilibrium 
between wa, aA and ara, by all those who want to 
follow the Path of Pursuit. So that we inay be fully able 
to appreciate the happiness which is to accrue from follow- 
ing the Path of Renunciation, we must have first passed 


through the Path of Pursuit with its admixtare - 
of pleasure and pain. But we are not to give our 
selves blindly to hedonistic pleasures, for such a 


course of action will lead us away and still» further 
nivrlti marg and hence bliss supreme. AS 


away from the 
Path of Pursuit, we must go on enjoy- 
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that this is not the end but simply the means to purer plea- 
sures and serener delights. This, in a few words, is Manu’s 
theory of Life, which the author has dealt with so forcibly 
and beautifully. And how to translate this theory into 
action. The methods are quite simple and practicable, and 
we shall come to these anon. 


Thescheme of life expounded by Manu is not only 
suited for an earlier stage of human progress or for 
a particular kind of people, butas Babu Bhagwan Das 
shows conclusively, is applicable in its entirety to the regu- 
lation of the modern society with all its evolutionary civili- 
zation, in fact that is the only possible solution of the pre- 
sent day problems which are agitating the buman mind. 
He then proceeds to make a list of these problems which are, 
the struggle between Capital and Labour; regulation 
of population, defining the rights and duties of the sexes ; 
problems of sanitation and education, of the rights of man 
individually and socially. But does Manu deal with 
these’ problems and are his methods any better than those 
of others? Manu’s classification of these is based upon the 
psycho-physical constitution of human beings. By nature of 
this psycho-physical constitution every human being begins 
life as an individual with an increasingly separative sense 


its culmination at the end of the first quarter of the normal 
life-term. Then, because of the same constitution the indi- 
vidual becomes a family. He now begins, in turn, to think 


that he is not only an individual among individual, but that 
he i is also a family and his family stands in a relation of 
or ganic interdependence with other individuals and families 
Ì e., heisalsoa community, a society, a nation. By a further 
_ growth along these lines, he finds that his nation or country 
3 is interdependent with many other countries and nations ;. 
briefly he finds out that he is the whole human Race. The 
*oistic tendencies which had so long kept his vision con fin- 
POES DAW Wek ine Levakvsehivaemruibegumeda Crvedsmaysand he 


ofegoisin. This, generally speaking, grows for, and attains ` 


for others ; he finds with growing intensity of realization, 
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begins to regard the whole wide world as his kith and kin, 
Finally he realizes that he is.even more than the race. 

His vision is not to be restricted by anything limited. He - 
must realize, nay feel, the real aim of human existence and d 
feeling it must attain the end. All these four periodsot : 
human life last, roughly speaking, one quarter of a century 
each, /. e., one-fourth the span of human life. 


These are psychologically and universally the four 
‘orders ’ (or ashrams), in which Manu divides the human 
life. The problems connected with the best and most per- 
fect accomplishment of the first quarter of life—in its rela- 
tion to and as a preparation for the other three—are the pro- 
blems of education, in all its departments, Pedagogies in 
the most comprehensive sense. They belong to the 
student order (Brahmcharya Ashram) and are to be dealt 
with by the teaching caste or class (Brahmana) principally. 
(2). Those connected with the fulfilling of the needs of 


the second quarter, are the problems of domesticity, 
opulation and sanitation and as subservient: to 


shese all questions of economics. They belong to the 
Honuseholder—order (Grahstha Ashrama) and are to be 
dealt with by the merchant caste or class (Vaishya) princi- 
pally. Those connected with the third quarter may from 
one standpoint be said tobe the problems of administra- 
tion and forms of Government. They belong to the service 
order (Vanprastha Ashrama)an@ are to be dealt with by the 
warrior caste or class (Kshattriya) principally. (4). Those 
éonnected with the fourth an last quarter of life, 
are the problems of Religion in the sense of superphysical 
developments and experiences and ultimately of the life of 
spirituality proper. They belong to the ascetic order 
(Sanyas Ashrama) and are to be deals with by all those of. 
three twice born eastes or e'asses who develop sufficiently 
to be able to take the third birth of Initiation into the 
high mysteries. „The manual Jabor caste (Shudra) sub- 
| Ec serves the physical side ofall three. This shows that all 


_mén, all over the earth, natur ally fall into one or other of — 
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these four classes according to their inner aud outer 
characteristics. 

Thus for Manu all human affairs become grouped 

under the four orders and four castes. 
> ~ 
AMAT Wea aA afar t 
` 
TÀ WEMIAaAAcaT: JANTAAT: I 
Oo NR ` a as 
MAM: JAA AAAA ANT TAATAAN: | 
AS lan ` m È 
aga ANg Lgr Alta g WAR: ti 
The four Ashramas are those of the student, the nouse’ 
holder, the forest dweller and the ascetic who has renounced 
the world. And atl these four arise from the householder ; 
(that is to say from the peculiar sex-constitution of the pre- 
sent-day man). 

The four castes are the three sub-divisions of the twice- 
born, viz., Teacher, Warrior, and’ Merchant, and the once 
| born Laborer (Brahmana, Kshattriya, Vaishya and Shudra) ; 
and there is indeed no fifth anywhere. 

Such is the Varan Ashrama Dharma of Manu, whose 
remnants in the most degraded form we find in the Modern 
Hindu society. Surely the stream is purer when it is nearer 
to its source, but further it moves, it begins to be effected by 
the soil it flows upon, the winds that blow over it and the 
minor streams that add their waters into it, until when 
falling into the ocean it becomes well nigh impossib'e to 
gay Whether these muddy and turbid waters represent the 
same Bhagirthi which we see issuing from Gangotri or a 
little further off near Haridwar. Similar has been the case 
With the stream of Vedic civilization and culture In the 

edic period represented by agt when nearer the 
Spring, tt was limpid, unsullied, rejuvenating aud inspiring, 
æisamply demonstrated by the lives during those times. 
But after a lapse of so many centuries—so much away 
por the source—if we turn our eyes towards the modern 
mdu; the degenerate custodian of that hoary wisdom, 
vl What a contrast. The one strong and healthy possessor 
fae ouless character and noble physique; inspired with 
Rae punpose and firm resolve ; leading a life of healthy 
ambition and innocent ease; basking in the sunshine of 
Pesce freedom and uplifting philosophy ; grasping 
ne true aim of human éxistence and striving hard for its 
È tainment,—while the other weak and emaciated dezene- 
rate and ignoble; without any purpose and any ideal ; 
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intellectnal stave of the powers of ignorance ; grovelling 
in the dark to eke out a miserable existence and looking for- 
ward towards Death—a veritable God-send to put an cessa- 
tion to all his woes. The only hope of regeneration for this 
ancient race, nay the whole humanity, lies in making 
strenuous efforts to reach the fountain head and drinking 
deep the pure waters of Vedic Culture at its very source, 
strengthening, inspiring and ennoblivg and in the end 
leading to perfect happiness and supreme bliss, away from 
the arena of ignoble strife and bitter jealousy, restless action 
and miserable struggle. Aud how is all this possible? Let 
us turn O1ce more towards our guide, pilosopber aad 
friend, the ancient patriarch Manu. 


faa aiya Faq aaraaa | 

aca eIt HF AFREAL ATIAN 

The ancient Science of True Know!edge beareth and 
nourisbeth all beings. All welfare dependeth upon Right 
Knowledge. Right Knowledge is the living creatures 
best and only and. most certain means, helper and 
instrument to happiness. Thus under Manu’s classi- 
fication education has to be dealt with first ofall. Itis 
coming to he recognised. though slowly, in the present 
times, that the prosperity and happiness of a community, 
of a nation and thus of the whole human race, depends not 
on a possession of invincible armies and navies, strong 
legislative assemblies, flourishing commerce and scientific 
achievements, but on the individnal worth of the members 
of that community or nation, À e., the citizens. But this 
depends on the psycho-physieal constitution of the indivi- 
Anal. ‘That constitution is thus the foundation of all 
national and racial superstructure, and hence: Manu first 
of all turns his attention towards the development and per- 
fection of this. This directly leads to the question of 
education. : 

Before any system of ‘education can be successfull 
employed, it is imperative that it must be known clearl, 
aims are, for education is simply a mea 


as to what its 
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and not an end in itself. The failure of the modern system 
of education can be traced mainly to this aim being ill- 
defined or rather not defined at all. Those who are entrust- 
ed with the stupendous task of imparting education tọ, 


the children of the community move only in beaten grooves: 
and hide-bound traditions. Having fixed the worship of. 
Mammon, Bachus and Cupid as the object of human exis- 
tence, itis naturai that all efforts must be directed towards 
the realization of this. Hence whenever an educational 
institution based upon some different lines is started, the 
promotors ask themselves the question: How mach through 
its alumni will it beab!eto enrich the coffers of the state, 
the prrents ask: what amouat of money and physical’ 
gain will it bring to the boys. That the trae aim of edu- 
cation is to bring the human soulto a baven of sweet 
beatitude and serene bliss never enters their minds. Being- 


given over to sense-cnjoyment they think of nothing else 
but sense-pleasures as the aim of human existence and that 
i too without any limitations or license. But with Manu it 
is not so. Never losing sight of the end even fora single 
moment, all his efforts are directed towards this. Thus in his 
case education becomes quite adifferent system of training. 
Problems of education can be solved according to him 
by the right and practical answers to the questions (i) why 
(ii) whom, (iii) what, (iv) when and (v) where to teach. 
Having answered the ‘why,’ the next question is < whom’ 
to teach. Asall are entitled to the free gift of sunshine; 
f water, air, etc., so all except those who by the nature of 
p their pycho-physical constitution have been rendered unfit 
| for the purpose by nature itself. are entitledtoa_ free gift 
of knowledge. 
aawaagiarat saari faias 1i 
The best form that char ity can take is that of imparting 
knowledge to others, What a high and noble ideal! It 
Was hence the duty of the stateand the community to see that 
none of its members remained ignorant. 
i ay he answer to the ‘hext question’ ‘depends in u large 


Measure on the wa y in which we answer the - first and 
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-mon. Among these, cleanliness and chastity, good man- 


ners and high aspir 
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secondarily on the predetermination of the vocation of the 
student in life. No mode of education can be successful 
Which takes not into cugnisance the future means of living 
in a broad sense, ¿. e., whether the student is to becomea 
Brahman ora Kshattriya or a Vaishya. The settlement 
of this question would depend largely on the Sanskars and 
Varanas of the parents themselves. Thus wesee that thoagh 
a firm believer in the power of environment to influence 
men’s life, as when he says :— 
Maa Baa TE: Genre (Sa vera 0 

Manu never closes his eyes to the fact that heredity 
playsan important partin determining the character of 
the individual. Thus the aim of life being clear, the tuture 
vocation of the student predetermined, the question what 
to teach becomes easy of solution. One thing here may 
perhaps trouble the thoughtful reader. Though it is 
intended in the beginning that such and such a boy is to 
become a Brahman and such and sucha one a Kshattriya 
ora Vaisbya, but what if they exhibit not the characteris- 
ties of the class for which they were intended. Are they 
still to be regarded as members of that predetermined 
caste? Manu replies with an emphatic + no’ to this question. 
= Not birth, not even formal sacraments, not superficial 
learning, make the twice-born and the Brahman ; those 
who know the in-most truth, the Risbis have declared 
that character and conduct alone determine the caste ot 
a man.” : 

Thus there are certain sciences and arts which the 
students will have to learn according to their caste, e. 9- 
there is no need forthe Kshattriya to know as much of 
arts and applied sciences as for the Vaishya. In the case of 
the Vaishya similarly military training and high grade Shas- 
tric knowledge: were dispensed with. A Brahmana was 
to learn everything. but he was not to make these as means 
of livelihood, lest he might be degraded to the lower castes. 
But there were certain things which all must learn in com- 
ations came -first. The students were 
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not taught these things theoretically only, but they were 
actually taught how to live these in life. This was one 
superiority of the curriculum of studies in the ancient sys- 
tem of education. At present no definite and regular teach- 
ing isgiven in these. Again physical training was part and 
parcel of this training in purity of body and mind and 
manners. And the most important item of this was held 
to be Brahamcharva. Manu’s insistence on utter conti- 
nence during the student life is unqualified. Thus both the 
Brabamcharya of the body and mind went hand in hand. 
One more item of physical training, over which the West- 
ern mind will laugh ; but let it not do so without previous 
thought, was the tending of culinary fires and learning to 
cook foods. 

Religious—in the sense of Dharmic—education per- 
vades and permeates the whole science of life as designed 
by Manu, hence all education was in a way religious edu- 
cation. But itwas specially provided for in the daily 
observance of Sandhya morning and evening accompanied 
by Homa Yajna. 


Next came intellectual education. As said before the 
previous determination of the future vocation of thestudent 
and the compactness and the exactitude of the knowledge 
possessed by the teachers for this eud, made the task otf 
intellectual education easier and more fruitful then it isat 
present. The science of sound, articulate and inarticulate, 
including rhetories, prosody, accoustics, phonetics, nature 
Sound, animal cries, the various stages of development of 
human language vocal physiology, etc., was laid great stress 
upon. The fact that the sciences of psychology and 
Philology, physioleg zy and linguistic evolution and 
hence evolution in general, are very closely connected 
With each other, justifies this importance being attached 
to sound. For Says Manu :— 

“All meanings, ideas, intentions, desires, emotions, items 
of knowledge, : ave embodied in speech, are rooted in it and 
branch out of it. He, therefore, who misappropriates, mis- 
BBs AN ohGininan tanga gorse, ConisnMUIAgE So verstlyEA gy. y 
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The science of logic and reasoning was taught side by 
side with the science of language. Tor, to all the sciences. 


the knowledge of the waysof speech and the laws of 


thoughts is the natural entrance. 


The study of Veda proper was interspersed with tho 
study of secular subjects, Angas, but separate daysin the 
fortnight were assigned for these. 


The hours of study, holidays and the posture during 


study, etc., are all dealt with by the author in a very lucid 
aud attractive mannerand to all those who feel interestel 


in the subject we would refer to the‘ Laws of Manu’ 


itself. 

i The next question is when to teach. Manu fixes a 
special time for training in habits and education. Taking the 
sphere of human life to be covered by one hu ndred years, the 
first quarter, he says, ought to be spent with the teacher, 
for it is only during this stage that the mind is most plas- 
tic and impressionable. This fact is admitted even by 
modern thinkers. Says Professor James Allen, in his Princi- 
ples of Psychology :— 


“ Outside of their own business, the ideas gained by 
men before they are twenty-five are practically the only 
ideas they shall have in their lives. They cannot get any- 
thing new. Disinterested curiosity is past, the mental 
groọves sand channels set in, the power of assimilation 
gone.” 
The last thing to be considered in this connection is 
mie to teach. The answer isin the teacher’s home, the Gurit 

ula. And when we remember where these homes, the hermit- 
ages of the teachers, who were Seers and Rishies were situated, 
we can well realize the importance attached to the teacher's 
home as the place fit for imparting education. Away from 
the hustle and bustle of large cities with larger temptations. 
in some secluded spot, where nature shows herself in her 


virgin purity, re the side of some froliesome rivulet gaily 


a reen verdure all around, to be greeted 
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atthe early dawn with fragrance laden aurora and sweet 
melodius chants of the freedom loving birds, sweeter than 
the music of the spheres—such was the spot which the 
ancient teacher selected- for his home. And who was the 
teacher, the preceptor, one who had taken the vow of 
voluntary poverty, thus never allowing his vision to be 
dazzled by the glare of gold, well-versed in the laws and 
principles of all sciences and arts and what is more fully 
conversant with their application to the every day conduct 
of human life, actuated by noble impulses and high aspira- 
tions for the greatest well-being and happiness of his ward 
and through him of the collective welfareof the human 
race, in short one leading a life of simple living high think- 
ing and right acting. 

The last chapter deals with ‘ The Problems of Family 
and Economics, of Government and Religion.’ This is one 
ofthe most interesting and instructive chapters of the 

‘whole book. Theauthor in hislucid and forcible style 
deals with the problems which confront the moderns 
and tells how they can be effectively solved by the appli- 
cation of ancient methods and ideals. The proud West 
thinks thatit is by gradual and slow evolution that it has 
attained to its pre ent ideal of domesticity. It is only now 
that humanity has learnt that the monogamic marriage 
with all the corresponding rights and privileges of the 
sexes is the best form of marriare. Bat thisis simply & 
delusion of the West. If we turn our,eyes to the past 
history of India, we find ahigherand purer ideal of sex- 
relationship. This ideal is monogamy and constancy tilt 
one’s own death. “ The whole duty,in brief, of husbanc 
and wife towards each other is that they cross notang 
wander not apart from each other in thought, word and 
deed till death.” Marriage was nota contract, but a sacra- 

_ment not to be broken even though one party fails to fulfil 
the stipulated conditions. Only in the case of men and 

_ Women of the Shudra type, in whom the physical nature is 

strong and desire for sense pleasures acute, was remarriage 


allowed. The others must use their virile powers 
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zeqaad (/. e., like fuel to fire), for the development of their 
intellectual and moral nature. 


' Manu inculcates very great and high re=pect for the 
women, higher than what the present civilized men give 
them. Says he :— 


“ The precept r exceedeth the teachers in the claim to 
| honour, the father exceedeth a hundred preceptors ; but the 
iù | mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the right to rever- 


y ti P . . 
| cae | H ence and the function of a teacher.” 
D Ti 
L Rg | SA And again :— 
“EN: p 
$ | SR “ The good women should be ever honoured and wor- 
BEE i i D shiped like the gods themselves. By the favour and the 
! | AN soul power of the true women are the three worlds upheld.” 
1 + | : . >» . . 
n | j TR: Hence is the marriage sacrament sacred. It is only 
| (aa y the offspring of pure and holy marriages, of loves conse- 
| 


crated by high ideals and religious aspirations, are pure 
and happy—while the progeny of evil emotions, lust and 
adultery and sensuousness, must perforce be evil also. 


The two great problems that confront the moderna 
statesmen and administrators are those of Population and 
Sanitation. Inall the Western couatries, the population 
is increasing at such a rapid pace that the feeding and cloth- 
‘ing Capacity of the soil cannot keep pace with the increase, 
und what is more troublesome still, it is the weak, the insane, 

‘the idiotic and the unfit, that are multiplying in greater 

number than thehealthy stock. How to check this evil. The 
-Malthusian doctrine though sound in theory, is surely not 
practicable. And in the hands of some of bis over-zealous 
‘followers it has simply degenerated into downright infamy. 
The proportion between the feeding capacity of a country 
and the number of hungry mouths to be fed is to be main- 
tained, but not by unnatural wneans,—giving free reins to hu- 
man passions, but shrinking from the consequences, check- 
a lesser evil by’ onemore diabolical, dangerous and 


i erate. Unless the moral consciousness of the indivi- 
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; dual is awakened to the need of healthy and noble progeny 
and the emotions trained according to this awakening, all 
unnatural means to check the over-growth of population 
are superfluous and instead of doing any good will only 
result in incalculable harm. Unless by inborn and volun- 
tary desires transformed into action men learn to check 
their passions, the evil can never be cured. Hence Manu 
declares that only the eldest son is the child of duty and 
all others the children of desire. At some other place the 
wife is enjoined to produce at the most only ten children 
looking upon the husband only as the eleventh object of 
her Jove. 


The control of population is immediately counected 
with sanitation, as with economics. Avoidance of un- 
healthy food and drinks and that personal cleanliness 
which is next to godliness have been made a habit by 
education in the principles of hygiene in the daily train- 
ing of the student (Brahmacharya) stage. With a view to 
securefree circulation of lightand air, to subserve the purpose 
ofa natural system of conserv ucy, also to provide tooth- 
brushes and fuel for the people and pasturage for the indis- 
pensable domestic cattle, Manu ordains that certain areas of 
grass lands and brushwood, small jungles shall be left open 
around habitations, the areas to be fixed in proportion 
to the population. The necessity of not allowing any 
refuse matter in the vicinity of dwelling houses is specially 
insisted on, and the observation ‘of the rule is made possi- 


_ forces of the great natural purifiers, the sun and the air and 
also certain open species of the vegetable and animal king- 
dom, nature’s scavengers, can act unhindered. The spread 
of infectious and contagious diseases is guarded against, by 
an automatic system of segragation, by the “ uncleanness ” 
ofthe immediate relatives of those who come in contact 
with them, of any one who dies during the household life 
Or is suffering from some contagious diseases. 

These are the more or less common duties of all per- 
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ble by the provision of these large open areas, on which the -` 
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division of social labour. Manu, as already said, solves 
these by dividing human beings into four classes. Accord- 
ing to his peculiar characteristics and aptitudes each indi- 
vid ual forms part of one of these classes. . We shall see now 
what duties and. privileges. are to beshared by each of 
these. The chief duty of the Brahman was to enhance by 
incessant labour, self-sacrifice and voluntary poverty, the 
national stores of knowledge and to administer to the 
spiritual wants of the community. The onerous but the 
most sacred duty of imparting education to the children of 
the soil was his. So it was he who had , to act.as the priest, 
the scientist and the educationist. All his energies be 
must devote towards this, leading all the, while a life of 
voluntary poverty, never prostituting his learning by mak- 
ing ita meansof hoarding wealth and , fulfilling other. 
objects of self aggrandisement. “The Brahman should 
study day by day the sciences that expand the higher mind 
and that which promotes the national wealth and welfare and 
also the conclusions of the scriptures. Truly areall sacri- 
fices alreday performed by the Brahmans who perform 
the one sacrifice of offering up their energies to the work of 
storing knowledge, for all the actions of all other sacrifice 
has its roots in knowledge. Study and. teaching—the 
Brahman has done all bis å uty when he has done these.” 


Moreover the voluntary poverty of the learned, while 
they wer e regarded as the highest in the social system, 
ser ves as a perpotiial object lesson for the rich, and the poor 
alike., tt prevented the rich from losing their souls in a 
mađ Scramble for ‘wealth? It guarded the | poor from the bit- 
térness, batred and envy which aré such features in modern 
civilization. While to pay honour and reverence to the 
Brahman was the duty of all, the Brabman himself was oe 
joined to shrink fron. honour as he would from Dongs 
to long for slight and insult as he would for nector, for 
Beery sleeps. the- man that has been ‘slighted. happy Ñ, 
roams about in the: world, but the slighter, perisheth.’ a 
preans of livelihood he was not to be anxious about 
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these. All the three classes and the state were enjoined to 
look upto this. But as a recompense for this poverty— 
which was not due to circumstances over which he had no 
control, but wa- one of his own choosing—the highest honour 
and reverence were paid to him. The sage Vishwamitra 
with a single cloth to cover his loins and having nota single 
pie which he may call his own, comes to the court of King 
Dashratha and the mighty monarch descends his throne 
inall haste to receive the august guest, seats him at his own 
placeand himself takes a lower seat. Thus it was that 
knowledge was honoured in ancient days. 


Again, what about the Kshattriva. He was the cus- 
todian of national powers of external defence and internal 
order. He isthe king, the ruler, the statesman and the 
warrior. Manu’s ideal of a king isa far higher and nobler one 
than is conceived of by modern thought. The very word 
UA means one who pleases. The king was not to live 
for himself alone, but forall his subjects just as a mother 
and afather would do for their children. The power 
Which he possesses was not to be used or misused according 
to his own passions, whims and caprice, but was a sacred 
trust to-be used cliscriminately in such a way as to promote 
the welfare of all. If he transgressed this rule, there was 
ample power in the people to replace him by one worthy of 
the cause. The pure, the true, the wise, the learned in 
sciences, the self-supported alone was to be’ the king. The 
avaricions, the self-seeking, the foolish who have not the 
ability to make or hold loyal friends, such cannot weild 
the rod of power. And forall this protection and welfare 
extended to by the king, the people were to pay him all 
dutiful homage and allegience, they were to be always 
respectful and obedient to his cause, which was also bneir 
Own. As tothe best form of Government, Manu is neither 
for autocratic despotism nor for mass. representation and 
democracy, which has a tendenc y to degenerate into mobo- 
cracy, but he prefers limited monarchy. The king was to 
rule with the help of a cabinet of ten well instructed 
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and perfected Brahmans. Out of these ten one was to bea 
perfect scholar of the Vedas, a specialist in following outargu- 
ments and consequence; and the distant effect of cause 
i. e. well-versed in the art of diplomacy ; one who has 
specialized in the rules of interpretation and of making 
inferences regarding the texts ; one who is more particu- 
larly versed in the science of words and their meanings in 
different references and connections; one who is the adminis- 
trator of law, the king and Chief Judge ; one senior student 
Brahamchari; one respected householder; and one 
honoured forest dweller. Thus all different interests 
were sought to be safe-gaurded by the cabinet of the Manu’s 
king. And when we remember that these legislators were 
quite a class apart, for whom to hoard wealth or things 
obtainable through wealth was a social impossibility, it 
was expected that the laws made by them would be quite 
impartial and calculated to bring the greatest possible good 
to the nation. 

One word about Manu’s scheme of punishment. The 

uaw-giver bas been accused by many a modern scholar, to 
” extremely partial, with a bias in favor of higher classes. 
Je is regarded as extremely lenient towards the Brahmans 
and other twice-borns ; while the punishment that he pres- 
cribes for the Shudrais simply cruel. But we may say 
that this kind of opinion issimply the outcome of hasty 
judgment. Babu Bhagwan Das puts forth a very convin- 
cing and elaborate series of facts to disprove this false 
accusation. Weshall give only one or two Mantras, which 
would clearly show what Manu’s position is. Says he :— 


“The king who punisheth those that deserve not punish- 
ment and punisheth not those wio deserve it—he gathereth 
infamy here and descendeth into hells hereafter. ‘The first 
degree of punishment is warning by word of mouth, the second 
is public censure and degradation in status; the third is 
fine and forfeiture, in addition to these and the last is cor- 
When a common man guilty ofa 


poreal punishment. 3 K 
: ifle ; a richer, a person in position 


crime would be fined a tr 
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of power and authority should be awarded a thousand 
times more heavy sentence. The punishment of the 
Vaishya should be twice as heavy as that of the Shudra ; 
af the Kshattriya twice as heavy again: of the Brahman, 
twice that of the Kshattriya, or even four times as heavy, 
for he knoweth the far reaching consequences of sin 
and merit.” 


Such is Manu’s ideal of the relations between prince 
and people. He gives many instructions as to the details 
ofadministration ; the departments of work into which 
national affairs should be divided; the appointment of 
ministers : the constitution and procedure of judicial 
courts ; the classes of civil and criminal cases they should 
deal with ; the managenrent by the state of the properties 
of widowed women and orphaned children, and other such 
helpless persons fit to the warts of the State ; the provision 
of healthy recreation for the people; the inspection of 
work by means of periodical tours; the adjustment of 
foreign relations by means of the forms of diplomacy : (i) 
formation of offensive and defensive alliances and 
conciliation and friendliness on equal terms, (ii) payment 
of subsidies or tributes, (iti) divide and rule; and (iv) 
War as the last resource. And so forth. But it is the spirit 
ofrighteousness and benevolence that is laid most stress 
on, throughout. 


We next come to the Vaishya. His duties are :— 
Charity, sacrifice, study, the breeding of and. dealing in catt'e 
and domestic animals of all kinds; all the ways of trade 
and commerce : banking and agriculture. Though accord- 
ing to Manu a Vaishya should know all about mineral pro- 
ducts, metals. gems and jewels, also pearls and corals, per- 
fumes, medicinal drugs, the science and art of agriculture 
and horticulture, the varieties of land areable and sterile. 
all about Weights and measures and standards, the geo- 
graphy of the world and the countries wherein different 
objects of trade and commerce are produced, the science 
andart of cattle breeding and so forth, but he lays great 
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means par-excellence of supplying the necessaries of lifo, 
which others tend to increase the luxuries only. Again 
Manu is strongly against the centralization of industries 
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and commerce. Starting and working of great’ machines 
and factories and also of mines, etc., by individuals is 
one of the sins that rank next after the henious ones. It is 
-in this way that the wise sage makes competition sub- 
servient to co-operation, bitter jealousy giving place to 
healthy emolution and noble rivalry. 


_As to the treatment meted out to Shudra by Manu and 
other ancient law-givers very fanciful notions are held by 
Western scholars. He is represented as extremely crue 
“towards them. While all the privileges and rights are 
enjoyed by the Brahmans and the other twice-born, poor 
Shudras are treated worse than slaves. But alas for. the 
Westren scholars, the study of Manu does not confirm this 
view of theirs but rather militates strongly against it. It 
is the law of nature that all men are not born equally 
intelligent. There are some whoare gifted with such an 
amount of this valued possession as to dazzle this world 
with their wit and wisdom, there are others who are per- 
fect idiots. These latter surely can do no work reqtire 
ing any display of intellect, Now according to Manus 
scheme, the Brahman, the Kshattriya, the Vaishya has to 
perform duties which demands the use of keen intelligence. 
Thus those people alone who are incapacitated by nature 
itself from doing any superior work are styled Shudras by 
Manu and the Vedas. Again, everywhere and in all times 
it had been a rule that the recompense in the form of com- 
fort and luxuries is direetly proportional to the amount 
and kind of labour spent. Anda Shudra can not be exemp- 
ted from the workings of this inexorible law of mature. 
The only duty of a Shudra is to serve the twiee-born classes; 
and in return he was to get all that was needful for his 
comfortable living. He was treated as humanly and oe 
ingly asa child. Moreover, if by perseverence and hard” 
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labour, he could raise himself so high as to, become entitled 
toassume any of the higher castes, he was not debarred _ 
from so doing, for says Manu :—Every one is born @ 
Shudra, it is only Sanskars that go to make a twice born. 
Indian history supplies a goodly examples of born Shudras 
having attained Brahmanhood. 


In this way Manu divides the Gribastha Ashram into 
four Varnas. Having spent this period of his life, a Gri- 
hasthi was enjoined to enter the Vanprastha Ashram, 
ì. e, he was to retire from all worldly pursuits and repair 
to the forest and jungles away from the hum and buzz of 
à toiling humanity and give himself over to higb thinking 
and plain living. He was to solve, by deep meditation and 
keen study, in the light of his past experieace, the spiri- 
tual and social problems that confront the age. After having 
arrived at asolution he was to put it inte practice in the 
next stage and demonstrate te humanity the good that it 
might get from it. In short he wasa public worker in the 
strict sense of the term, getting and expecting nething in 
the form of worldly rumuneration- He was also required . 
to bea member of the king’s cabinet. In this way it was 
assured that even.a forest dweller, was net indifferent to 
the commen weal. 


‘The successful discharge of the forest-dweller’s life, 
qualified the individual fer the final stage of Sanyasa, 
renunciation ef all worldly connections, wherein are per- 
fected and carried to their final finishing the virtues of the 
forest dweller and the problems of spiritual life are solved. 


Thus ended a well-ordained human life on this earth 

under the scheme of the Great Progenitor. And by lead- 

i inga life like this alone, can the authors vision of perfect 
valm and supreme bliss be realized. “ Under such con- 
ditions the beauty of the ancient life might reblossom in the 
modern world. So would even the familiar things of the 
physical be irradiated with the superphysical and trans- 
figured by it into things of joy and beauty. So would 
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henignity and cheerfulness, sweet affection and hrotherliness- 
reign in all the kingdoms of nature, displacing and banish 
ing all jar and discord and struggle. So would the simp- 
lest life become a poem and a continual feast of fine feeling. 
So would hurry and bustle yield to serenity and quite 
order and coarseness and vulgarity to refinement and. 
courteous ways.” Tf despite this, the objection is lightly 
taken that Manu’s ways may have been suited to a simpler 
state of human society but are not suited to the complexity 
of mo lern life, that his solutions are wholly inapplicable 
and unpractical to-day, that itis all very well to talk of 
the joint human family, and types of men, and elder and 
younger brothers, and Universal Brotherhood, and patri- 
archal governmens by the wise—but that modern conditions 
make it all impossible ; what then can be the reply ? Only 
this. “ Very well. Let us continue to treat poison with 
more poison, to wipe off mud with mud, hate with hate, ego- 
ism wlth egoism and abide the results. The endless is before 
us, and we can afford to make ex periments, even with broken 
hearts and ruined lives as outcome, In the end we shall see 
‘that when an error has crept into a mathematical computa- 
tion at the outset, no persistence and accuracy in later cal- 
culation will bring outa correct result Only the setting 
right of original error would avail.” The error here is the 


r 


principle of egoism, individualism, competition, run amock 


rs 
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Some Urgent Educational Reforms. 
BY 
BABU JAGADISH SAHAI MATHUR, B.A., LL. B., 


Magistrate Pratapgarh (Malwa). 


HE history of education in India during the last 
fifty vears and more has placed it beyond all doubt 

that we have made an admirable advance in mat- 
ters intellectual; and though a good deal yet remains 
to be achieved, we may now safely predict that if the 
present rate of prozress is maintained, time is not dis- 
tant when India would lay a valid claim to be classed 
With the foremost countries of the world. ‘Lhe educa- 
tional activities all round, with the idea of national 
universities, the Gurukulas, the active sympathy of the 
Government, and so forth, are healthy signs of the time 
and make assurance doubly sure. 


But it is just the present moment when our zea! 
is at its highest, that we should sit down and consider 
over the defects of our modern system of education, and 
devise means te get rid of them with as little delay as 
possible. For we are on the eve of a great education- 
al upheaval (if it may be so called), in the shape of 
the Hindu, the Muhammadan and the other provincial 
Government Universities, and if these defects are n» 
remedied immediately, there is danger of their becom- 
ing chronic and incurable. 


We should be particularly careful that these defects 
May not enter into the composition, as it were, of our 
few and national educational institutions, foreboding as 
they do our fall from our own national ideals of which 
We are so proud. Unfortunately we have already slipp- 
; ¢d from those ideals away, but it is not yet too late to 
mend, and a stitch in time may save nine. Atb the 
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same time it is satisfactory to note that most of these 
drawbacks in our present system have been fully per- 
ceived by our leaders, and the question of how to get 
rid of them is exercising their minds. In fact one great 
blot on our educational system, namely the physical 
deterioration of the educated Indians is already disap- 
pearing fast. It was a very simple problem and has 
been easily solved by engendering a taste for physical 
exercise in our students. 


But a question of enormous complexity which has 
so far baffled all solution is of religious education. It 
is a patent fact that our young men are almost totally 
devoid of religious feelings. It is a general complaint 
and yet it is not known how it has come about. 
Some of them do, no doubt, take part in this Samaj 
or that, and work resolutely for it. But by doing .so 
have they acquired any pious feelings? Any devotional 
attachment for God? Any spirit of reverence for 
their Creator? The answer will almost invariably be 
in the negative. For much of what is done in these 
issemblies corresponds to what is done in the literary 
societies of the colleges, with the difference that while 
in the latter a bye law usually prohibits the discussion 
of “religious” topics, in the former the subjects for 
diseussion are generally those belonging to or bordering 
on religion. 

In order to meet this want, some of our good men have 
devised upon certain methods, such as preparation of religi- 
ous text-books, starting of religious classes, and making it 
compulsory for tbe students to daily attend some pra- 
yers ov visit some temple or perform Sandhya. These 
Aie all good so far as they go. But it may farely be 
asked whether a knowledge of the names of all the 
Vedas, the Purans and the important Hindu gods, ism 
the true sense of the word religious education, whet 
presence at 2 certain prayer means earnestly taing z 
-im it, or whether merely going through the daily an- 
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dhya routine fulfils the requirements of a devotional 
homage to the Deity. Surely none, if the spirit of 
heartfelt reverence is wanting. And here we come face 
to face with the real point®°atissue. You can no doubt 
thus make a man a master in the knowledge of the 


scriptures or an expert ceremonialist, bnt can you in- 


fuse in him a spirit like that he stands in want of? 
Most of our graduates in philosophy cannot merely 
thoroughly understand the Philosophy of the Upanishads 
and the.six Shastras, but can very well criticise and 


‘improve upon it in the light of modern science. 


But can they at all boast of those pious sentiments of 
which the authors of that philosophy were possessed, 
side by side with that wonderfully developed faculty 
of reasoning and criticism which is evidenced in their 
works? Or can they realise even to some extent the 
sublimity of their teachings and feel as Schopenhauer 
seems to have done when he said, “ The Upanishads have 

The problem of teaching religion is thus the pro- 
blem of teaching reverence. For reverence is the first 
requirement of religion and the best part.of piety ; 
and it is in reverence that our educated men of the 
present day are greatly found wanting. 

In the Hindu Shastras and also in the Hindu 
homes, the students’ religion was not so much Sandhya 
or the daily attendance ata temple, as dutifal reverence 
to the parents and the Guru. And it was very proper, 
for reverence is the germ out of which religion grows. 
Very little effort is reyuirel in transferring, or more 
properly, extending our reverence from our earthly pa- 
rents and Guru to our Heriventy Father and Guru. In 
fact it invariably takes place when, having first learnt 
to respect the one, we are given to understand, by 


“means of further studies and contemplation, that there 


is a Being Who.is infinitely more kind and greater 


than these earthly beings, and who is the Pather of fathers 


and Guru of courus. 
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Io we not so often hear of graduates and under- 
graduates who have without their parents’ permission 
run up to foreign countries and thence asked for 
monetary he'p? Does not a slightly strict disciplinary 
measure or even a denial of a holiday cause a ferment 
in the colleges and result in strikes? Have not young | 
students hardly ont of their teens been condemned to 
the gallows for having taken up-arms against the Go- 
vernment ? And why? Because they have ceased to 
respect their parents, their teachers and their rulers. 


So what is lost is not religion but spirit of rever- 
ence. And it is because we have not grasped this im- 
portant truth that onur religions catechisms and text 
books notwithstanding. the question of religious educa- 
tion, remains unsolved. For there Goes not exist any 
text-book which can teach this religion of all religions, 
nor shall one ever be proluce so long as it consists 
not in committing to memory a number of facts or in 
making onrselves used to bodily movements of a certain 
order, but in acquiring a moral virtue. 

How, then, if not by means of text-books, is ihis 
virtue to be taught, is the question of questions; and 
all our efforts should be directed towards finding an 
answer to it. For this we have tirst to seek for the 
cause which brought about the loss. The cause of religi- 
ous vacuity was said to be the want of provision for 
its teaching. The same cannot be said of reverence. 
For even granting (though it is very doubtful if not 
totally wrong) that in the ancient educational curricu- 
lum there did exist religions catechisms and text-books, 
we cannot say that there was a period set apart. or à 
book prescribed for teaching reverence, and yet ouran 
cestors were masters of the art, while we are uninitia 
ted in it. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, in @ remark- 


able speech of his, delivered abont three years ago, pro- 
bably at a Convocation of the Bombay University, struck 
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the right note when he said that religious education 
[ should begin at home under the ‘care of the parents ; 
and after what has been written above, it would be- 
come quite clear that unqualified obedience and duti- 
ful reverence to the parents form as it were the alpha- 
bet of it. But as a matter of fact it is these very first 
lessous that we of the modern days mostly forget ; and 
a thoughtful man might well bewail with Hafiz :— 


dad £2 )°3 s\ doy vaD Ahaa 
We are lacking in reverence to the parents, and 
so we are lacking in reverence to others and Ged. 


Now what has brought about this state of affairs? 
Surely our heusehelds have not undergone any revo- 
lutions which could have resulted in bringing it about, 
nor have our interests been in any way opposed te 
those of our parents. There is nothing in the atmos- 
phere to spread the infection. Then what isit? Look 
at the villagers and the illiterate people. They all con- 
tinue in staus quo. Then again look at the educated 
and the men of the tewns and the cities who are iu 
close touch with the educated. Here at once we find 
the change. Thus we conclude that it is our education 
Which is at fault. | 

Although appearing to have done so, we have not 
at all reasoned in a circle. For now we call our edti- 
cation faulty, not because it dees net teach religion, 
but because it has deprived us of the great virtue of if 
reverence. The problem now te be solved is, in the 
words of Tennyson, 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 
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We of India are taught to believe that faar aznà 
faaa and so we can never for a moment think thatit 
is learning which has made infidels of us. Besides that, 
we know there was never in the byzone days any text- 
book to teach reverence, and a want of it in the pre- 
sent time cannot therefore be said to be the canse. 


Having narrowed down our arguments so far, we 
are by this time in a position to understand that the 
only remaining alternative must be the cause sought 
for, and it may be named by saying that the defect 
lies in the quality of the teachers who are required to 
impart knowlelge to youngsters. A majority of these 
are youths, quite fresh from the college; some of them 
being of the same age as their students, and some even 
younger. It is this youth of theirs that, directly and 
indirectly, casts a baneful influence upon the manner of 
the boys. The proposition might sound strange «and 
novel, but a little reflection will show that it is as 
true as any thing, and the wonder is that so few of 
our leaders and educationists should have ever given’ 
thought to it. 

Many of these juvenile teachers are known to be 
the abettors and perpetrators of some of the worst and 
most shameful practices and oflences, which have been 
the curse of the modern schools and colleges, and the 
evil wrought by them is clearly visible in the morals 
of their pupils. 

But this evil is chiefly confined to tle schools. In 
‘the case of colleges the evils are of a different kind. 
There the almost equal ages of the professors and the 
students very generally stand in the way of the former 
inspiring awe and respect in the minds of the latter. 
Of course in this neither the one nor the other are at 
fault, but the state of affairs is brought about as à 
matter of course. Wor, inspite of the irreyerential spia 
of the age, there can be little doubt that grey lair can 
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and do still command that respect and veneration which, 
excepting very few and rare cases, the youths cannot. 
The matters become worse when these young professors 
mix with the students in their indoor and outdoor 
games and “ nonsense clubs.” A good amount of reser- 
ves should be a qualification of the teacher and the 
professor. This view, thongh seemingly so, is not really 
opposed to the modern theory of education, which re- 
quires that in teaching, the teachers should win the 
afections of the boys and try to mix with them, so that the 
latter may not feel a disgust towards their studies. For 
admitting that teaching should be imparted in a sympathe- 
tic and affectionate way, it by no means follows that 
the teachers should join with the students in all their 
boyish performances There is a good deal of difference 
between awe and dread, and surely the former, if not 
the latter, can exist side by side with affection. Old 
men know very well how to keep the two together, 
while the young ones do not. The former can main- 
tain :the equilibrium only because of their reserve 
which usually comes on with age and keeps them from 
an excessive commingling with the boys. But the latter 
cannot do the sume, and the result is that too much 
familiarity breeds contempt. 


The management of schools and colleges requires 
fact and experience as much as, or rather more than, 
does the management of the state. The greatest draw- 
back of the young schoolmaster and the college pro- 
fessor lies in this that they are lacking in both. Rather 
tt is sheer injustice to expect any from them, fer 
these are the qualifications which can never be acquired 
from books. The only place for learning it is the worldly 
life. Unless a man has gained a good experience of 
the world, he should not be entrusted with the mana- 
gement of tha school, class or boys. For in all Govern- 
ment we find that the most successful Governor is the 


one who knows « to give and take.” In the Govern- 
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ment of the boys this quality is exceedingly necessary. 
Not all the mischief, inso'ence, insubordination and 
misbehaviour of the boys are punishable, but many of them _ 
are to be overlooked and connived at. Some of our 
present day teachers and professors, have got a mania ; 
for “strict disciplinarianisim,”’ and are always in search 
of some untoward conduct or other of their students, 
and when they have found any they try to ruin the ; 
boys by sentencing them to the extreme punishment 
which is in their hands—rustication. A general resent- 
ment is felt throughout the school, resulting in strikes 
and other acts of insubordination. The relations thus 
strained are never afterwards restored to the former 
state but continue growing worse. This ill-will is tbe 
chief cause of all the want of affection and reverence, 
which has been ruinous to our society. Often a trouble 
of the sort above referred to arises over some point of 
etiquette, when the teacher, haunted by the ghost ofin- — 
jured dignity, as from an inadvertant omission on the 
part of a youth to salam him, turns mad with wrath 
and visits the offender with heavy punishment. The 
evil caused is a twofold ; one which has already | been 
referred to, that the students can have no affection left 
for the teachers whom they know not to be acting bona 
fides for their good ; and the other, that an example is 
set before the students to learn and behave likewise 
in their worldly life. What these “strict disciplinari- 
ans ” ougbt to know is that the class of beings over 
whom they are given torule are young boys and child- 
ren, who from their very nature are and must be mis- 
chievous, and that all their childish and boyish pranks 


are not necessarily culpable nor all their wrongs pun: — 
ishable. At times even a case of wilful misbehaviour — 
is to be passed over without notice; at others asuitable 
d words is all that is needed ; sometimes 
would do; and punishment shonld 
To decide readily as to which 


advice in mil 
a sharp threatening 
be resorted too in the last. 
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requiring all the tact, goodness and strength of charac- 
ter one can command, and cannot be learnt without a 
ful forty years’ experience of the world. 

In the former davs in India, the ‘ura and the 
Maulyi were almost universally men with grey 
hair. Even in our own days, the professors and teachers — 
most loved and respected by the students were all old. 
They were never known to play with the boys nor to 
be too strict to them; and so there was never any act 
of general insubordination or disrespect done in their 
time. Rather they were loved, feared and respected by 
their pupils. They treated them as- their parents and 
guardians, and were in return shown a truly filial love 
and reverence. ~ 


w 

What has been written above applies to the Super- 
intendents of Boarding Houses as well as to the teachers. 
It holds good in the other human institutions also. 
Anarchy and strikes are almost everywhere traceable to 
some hasty action of a young officer, Governor or ad- 
ministrator. 


Thus it is of the utmost importance that we should 
have in the teaching staff of our Schools, Colleges and 
Universities, men of the right stamp, whose age should 
be a guarantee for their being possessed of the necessary 
moral qualifications. 

The employment of old men as teachers is often 
objected to on the ground that they have no. energy 
left in them. But not much energy is required in teach- 
ing, and as much as is required is generally possessed . 
by men between forty and sixty. Then again it may 
be argued that old teachers cannot and will not join 
the games, and without this the boys will not take part, 
in them. But the latter part of the argument is falla- 
cious. Besides if games be made a compulsory part of 
their studies, the danger will have gone. Or a games 
and gymnastic instructor may be engaged to. make up 
or the lads. Considerations like these are quite insig 
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nificart in compirison with the others of a graver kind 
which are detailed above. 


The other very important matter requiring urgent 
attention is the pablic life which onur students of the 
present day lead. Tt is very essential that the students 
be discouraged from taking anv active part in the po- 
litical or other kindrel movemants of the day. The 
subject has again and again come before our leaders, but 
it is simply strange that it has been decided in quite 
a different way. The example of the West has led them 
to arrive at sich a decision. Bub- it might fairly be 
asked if the west is infallible. Ts the suffragette “ ho- 
oliganism ” not a standing disgrace. to the western cul- 
ture and civilization, and to the western womanhood ? 
Is such a state of adairs desirable in India, or endur- 
able? Is it at all consonant with the Hindua ideal of 
womanhood? If not, then surely the question now un- 
der consideration should also be reconsidered, the rough- 
ly sifted and critically examined before a final decision 
be arrived at That a certain class of people have a 
different attitude towards it is no reason why that at- 
titude should be blindly adopted. 


We are all eager to establish a Hindu Univer- 
sity. Why ? Why not have a Christian University ? 
Why not join with our Muhammadan brotheren in their 
previously launched scheme of a Muhammadan Univer- 
sity, seeing that it is as much a purely Indian enter- 
prise? Or why not be content with our present “ ca- 
tholic ” Universities? Most probably because we want 
to set up before our future generation the pure Hindu 
ideals, which we consider to be quite different from 
but infinitely superior to the western ideals and to be 
the only ones suited to the Hindus. If this is the 
idea then certainty we must first see what the ideal of 
a Hindu student is and then consider if it is not the 
best ideal, and when we have known that it is the 
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We all know very well that according to the 
Hindus scriptures, the student should lead the life of 
Brahmchari at his Guru’s house (the teaching and Resi- 
dential university), quite away from the Grehasthya 
(honsehold life) and the turmoils of the public life. 
His only work is to imbibe and store in all the know- 
Jedge he can, and only after the twenty-fifth year of his 
age should he think of entering the worldly life. Till 
then he bas no voice in the household, much less in 
the business of the state or the society. He is con- 
sidered to be too young and too inexperienced for it. 
The only rule of conduct for him is this :— 


ara Mar We say ait ar | 

faata faare HTH Bw Tray N 

In order to realize the correctness of this ideal, we 
have but to remember that as a matter of fact it is 
too early for the young men to form amy judgment wor- 
thy of the name. They are as yet students, and their 
judgments vary with the books they read. They read 
of electricity and its wonders, and begin to think that 
there can be no God but electricity. They read che- 
mistry and imagine that they can create a world of 
their own by combining the elements in their labora- 
tory. They study Berkeley and believe there is no 
“ matter.” They read Mill and consider that there can 
be no better motives in this world for doing things 
than selfish “ utility.’ In fact so long as they are still 
at school they are hardly able to have a comprehensive 
grasp of all that they have read, in all its bearings. 
Much less can they form a judgment upon the relations 
of the outer world with their book learning. A good 
deal of experience is required to teach them that there 
are more things in this world than are dreamt of in 
their philosophy. In the world of actions their judg- 
= ments are much more immature. They are quite incap- 
able to pass before their minds sufficiently vividly the 


‘pros and cons of thei 
CC- +. uruku Langr 


acts. 
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Just look at some of the shocking deeds and anar- 
chica] crimes of some of our college and school boys. 
They themselves paid the penalty and their acts neces- 
sitated the adoption by the Government of repressive 
measures of extreme severity. Now these acts were the 
results either of their own convictions or of abetment 
by others. In both the cases, the necessary inference is 
that they were too unwise to know what they were 
doing. Had they been kept under proper check and 
control and discouraged from taking part in the poli- 
tics, the trouble would never have arisen. 


Likewise the revolts of some of the youngmen 
against their parents in social and religious matters, are 
other instances in point. Besides the possibility of their 
views being not correct, there is the actual moral mischief 
that is done in disobeying and displeasing their elders. 

The collapse of the Swadeshi movement was due 
chiefly to the fact that its most enthusiastic supporters 
were students. 

A good deal is now-a-days said about the right 
of forming and having private judgments. But this does 
not mean that every youth should be allowed to work 
upon them, or that he’ should be given the right of 
forcing his immature views upon others. Their private 
judgments, if expressed in the course of a debate in the 
school literary society, have no more than an academical 
value ; and so they should be restricted to the school. 
In the asscmbly of the elders they count. for 
nothing. 

Some men seem to argue that if the students are 
stopped from taking any part in the movements of the 
day, they will have no education in practical politics 
and sociology. But, in the first place, if our students are 
otherwise learned and intelligen 
and speedily pick up the essen 


in the second, the best education i 
t be mere listeners to and look- 
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erson, for when the time arrives they will come out in 
the arena with more than ordinary ability and vigour. 

So not only should the employment of the students 
in national demonstrations or as volunteers be discourag- 
ed, but also should they be disallowed from appearing 
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in the public on the platform or through the press in 
order to preach their boyish gospels. Is it not a very 
funny and ridiculous sight to find the examinees openly 
and publicly finding fault with their examiners or 
the papers set by them? Should the examinations be 
conducted and questions asked according to the likings 


ad wishes of the candidates? If an examiner has 
erred, it is for the University to mend or for the teachers 


to point out the error to the University. The students 
Should have no voice in the matter. They must sub- 
mit. No countenance should be given either by the 


parents or teachers to this spirit of self-conceit in the 
students. If they have any real grievance, let ‘them ap- 
proach the authorities with a properly worded petition 
having the recommendations of the teachers or the 
parents endorsed thereon. But never should the students 
be allowed to form the opposition party of an educa- 
tional democracy. 
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Ancient Schools of Will. 


(BY LEUTOVLOTOVASTIKI, ESQ., POLISH PILOSOPHER, 
PATRIOT AND SAINT.) 
(Translated from the French). 
TI. 


HE Christian, to him, does not believe that the 
d) evil which man and the universe suffer are necessary, 
he does not believe that the way to happiness may be 
the destruction of the individuality and his identification 
with a unique reality. He wills to triumph over ill by 
self-restraint; he wilis also to see eternal happiness in all 
that he loves. He feels himself capable of loving all beings 
and unable to enjoy each happiness so much because of the 
existence of the sufferings of others. This is not the isola- 
tion which satisfies. He wants to transform earth into 
Heayen and to see the arrival of the reign of Good, in which 
all those who wish to participate will be perfectly happy 
without wishing to isolate himself. He wants to augment 
his forces for social action and for the voluntary union of 
individual happiness and freedom. 


The Samadhi may not bea solution for him, because 
he does not at all desire the annihilation of his person- 


ality. On the contrary he aspires to the miraculous power 
of the free personality which have attained a perfect life. 


Are there those who say that the Christian can learn 
nothing from the secular experience of the Raja Yogi ? No, 
because it is certain that the Yogi has at least a great 
advantage in that the Christian mysteries have been pri- 
vate (unknown to him): a perfect health which permits 
to him who possesses it better employment of his physical 
forces in the service of others. It may be then less useful 


for verifying with the aid of all the means of occidental — 


science, the teaching of the Hath Yoga, for rendering an 


to the point at which it is possible and desir- 
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able to imitate the Hindus in their art of submitting to 


their consciences their physiological functions. Besides 


the exercises of retained respiration, they give themselves 
up to numerous physical exercises which could easily be 
transformed to our use by ‘adapting them to divers ends 
which we shall propose. ‘The Hindus will themselves to 
lose the consciousness of their personalities and they have 
found the means. These means will, on the contrary, aid 
in exalting the force of personality, once we are able to 
account for, by experience of the relation between body 
aud soul and the means of submitting each to the other. 
Considered in themselves the Hindu theories upon the 
physiological results obtained may be false, and neverthe- 
less their experience is useful, just as certain theories 
of the alchemists were false, yet contained the principal 
material of znodern chemistry. And just as scientific 
chemistry was evolved from alchemy, so the new physio- 
logy has emanated from the Yoga of the Hindus. 

Western physiology chiefly deals with normal func- 
tions and with morbid or involuntary anomalies. The 
Hindus teach us how to influence the normal functions 
by the will, then, how they can produce those anomalies 
which alone are not maladies but which aid certain 
individuals to outstrip the general evolution and give us 
those ideas of power which will enable us to acquire their 


humanity in the distant future. The limitation of the 
influx of nourishment into the human organism, the 
holding in check of respiration, of the circulation of the 
blood. and the movements of the heart enable the Hindus 
to annihilate individual thought, but may inversely serve 
to intensify that activity, as the same object often serves 
to produce oppasite effects. So the same gas which pro- 
duces patal explosions in mines, may be employed by 
human industry to putamotorin motion. That is why it is 
desirable that a number of Europeans, without renouncing 
_inany way the fruits of their civilisation, should experience 
the exercises of the Hindu Yoga, for the enrichment of their 


-S 
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proper observation. Already, during the last few years, 
we have been enabled to see the rediscovery, a ereat reitt 
forcement of actual science, of certain truths, that have 
been a sign of the Hindu Yoga for thousands of years, such 
as total abstinence from alcohol and meat, if they wish to 
lead a spiritual life and enjoy intellectual simplicity. It 
has necessitated in the occident an immense social move- 
ment; of thousands of clinical observations and chemical 
analyses, to verify a collective intuition, and this without 
any scientific discussion by those ascetics wha have lived 
for thousands of years on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. They commenced also, with a therapeutic 
object to recommend in the occident, deep restrained, and 
rythmic breathing and alternative respiration through the 
right and left nostrils. 


But Kuropean science is not yet anxious to know 
that which happens in the organism of the Yogi who 
entirely arrests his respiration and the beatings of his heart. 
There is there material for numerous researches which 
would profit our individual and social hygiene. 


As to the spiritual exercises of the Yogi, they aren:t 
necessarily binding upon the metaphysical pantheist. Much 
an be gained by trying, and for that reason it is desirable 
hat occidental psychologists should visit the Indies to 
study the system of the Yogis, without sacrificing—in the 
meantime—any of that spiritualistice conscience which has 
awakened in us the idea of the Christian revelation. Un- 
happily the Europeans who study the Yoga are recruited 
from amongst those persons who have pantheistie tenden- 
cies, materialist or idealist, of that sort which impresses on 
the Hindus, that their religious conception is inferior to 
ours, instead of applying their psychophysical experients 
to our modern wants, which demand an intensity of Wite 
always believing, and a liberty which may not conciliate 
with any form of pantheism. Certain prejudices hindad 
religious spirits in their study of this school of thg a 
but they demand of those pagans their secrets of longevity, O 
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= healthand of mentaland moral equilibrium. The Yogi is also 

} suspected by many of dealings in sorcery and magic. If we 
can overcome these prejudices, there is no doubt that these 
discoveries of the ancient are of first and pressing impor- 
tance to our civilization. Certain savants think that the 
pressing need of civilisation is the observation of material 
phenomena and to do this some even risk their lives in 
atteupts to gain the terrestrial Poles. Other savants con- 
sidersocial evolution of greater importance, especially where 
it concerns the spiritual progress of the Aryan race from 
Vedic times aid this in a creed which risks both body and 
soul to attain self-mastery—a task which is infinitely more 
important than the discovery of the North or South Pole. 


It is probable that a systematic synthesis of o riental 
experience and our own occidental experience will bring 
about a transformation of humanity, even as foretold 
by religious prophets and seers. The wisdom of the Yogis 
has not led to a more complete organisation than that which 
we have in the Christian Church and in the sects to which it 


convictions, performed miracles, although ignorant of the 
"causes, and Similarly we have not always regarded as 
miracles such isolated facts, miraculous in effect, as the 
liberation of France by Joan of Arc in the fifteenth century 
or that of Poland in the 17th century by Kordecki and Cizar- 
necki, the defenders of Czestochowa. Miraclesare not exclu- 
Sively a product of ancient times where the verification of 
facts is difficult. Asan example of the 19th century, all 
France went on pilgrimage of grace to the village of Ars at 
the bidding of a poorignorant priest. But the greatest mira- 
cleof all is perhaps the existence and progress of the church 
herself, inspite of the notorious imperfection of the immense 
majority of her followers. Leave aside all discussion of 
dogmas : people are swayed by moral force, and perhaps 
_ the serious study of a work of the will, without demanding 
practical indications with which the history of the Church 
‘provides us, will manifest itself in the desire for voluntary 


“i 
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association which always exists between human in- 
dividuals. 


There is in the fact of his secular existence a great 
sign in favour of the theory and praetice of the education 
of the will. The study of the influence of the Church 
upon individuals, and of the results obtained in what are 
called religious orders or congregations present no diffi- 
culty to any one, because those who gave to the Church 
their sanctity and their miraculous power, have not made 
any mystery of the means by which they seek to attain 
perfection. These meansare essentially different from those 
of the Yoga. The Yogi commences by training his body 
and his thoughts and he believes that all the results which 
are obtained depend on proper efforts. The Christian 
saint is in accord with the Yogi in mortification, such as 
by the restriction of appetites and of physica! needs, bnt 
while one neglects absolutely all positive and systematic 
physical exercise, the other finds therein a source of 
spiritual force, outside and beneath himse!f. His great 
means of attaining is expressed in the word “Sacrament” 
and it is a conception absolutely unknown to the Youi. 
All sacrament is an outward sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace and a material means of obtaining the 
same, he acknowledges a supreme and invisible chief of 
humanity, which the Church venerates in Christ. The 
Hindus, it is true, have always believed that a material 
object could be impregnated with spiritual force. This 
conviction is the base of the magic. That which is 
new in the sacraments is that all spiritual forces are 
attributes of being, to which he submits absolutely. And 
that which is yet original and at the same time incredible, 
in the theory of the sacraments, is that this Supreme Being, 
inconceivaable to our intelligence, and the source of all 
the fountains of grace utilised for humanity, has given to 
‘us also in the sacraments, a means which, entirely dependent 
on the will, is not less infallible as a means of attaining 
grace; their effects produce a regular and foreseen mannet 
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notwithstanding their supernatural character. These 
sacraments may be compared to canals, distributing the 

| divine force to the will. They are always at our dis- 
position and bring to us also a regular and systematic 

f method of obtaining all necessary and desirable grace. 
To pass from the Hindu to the Christian system, we must 

‘ work a reform analogous to that of substituting the 
electricity of the air for the motive force of railways. The 
ordinary locomotives work themselves and form in them- 
selves the force necessary for traction, under the incessant 
care of the driver. Electric trains derive all necessary 
energy by a system of conduits, aligned on a “ foyer,” 
which carry the force to and above all necessary points. 
This “foyer” is not necessarily sustenance for human 
work, as for example the force derived from a waterfall. 
While the Yogi produces by his exercises the force which 
he needs, the Christian saint appeals to those on high: 
itis sufficient for him to establish communication with 
the source from whence power springs, and the grace comes 
tohim. The means of establishing this communicat on are 
clearly indicated in rules, which he is free to apply at will. 
Itis in the application of these rules which reward his 
efforts, and the effect is then in proportion to the force 
dispensed, unless by grace we receive more than we have 
merited. They are not only for exceptional men, for 
ascetics who renounce the vulgar life that they might 
participate in the benefits of grace, but for those millions 
who retain all the advantages and drawbacks of active life. 
A simple rite, Baptism, suffices to introduce a new member 
into the society, and to establish between him and Christ 
the communication necessary at that moment and for ever 
alter. The most humble believer, and even an unbeliever, 
may create this spiritual and supernatural bond, in the 
love of a man for the Saviour of the World, who will 
Support him through terrestrial life and carry him to life 
eternal. The Christian on this point has no doubt; the 
grace asked for will be Fagor Christ will never refuse a 
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and commits mortal sin it is possible to re-establish com- 
munication with the source of grace through another 
marvellous sacrament—Penitence. The individual will is 
found here more than in many another religion : the limitation 
of mortal sin has nothing objective, and the evidence of 
the conscience is the sole judge. Contrition or sorrow, which 
is a condition of the absolution of sin requires a personal 
decision on the nature of the act which is confessed. Any 
such decision is evidently an exercise of the will. If one 
such expresses remorse for his actions and promises to 
improve his conduct, he engages to do so in the presence 
of a visible representation of his Saviour. This resolution 
and this engagement strengthen the will, but that which 
is most remarkable in the sacrament of penitence, is that 
according to the conditions, the penitent receives freely, 
without merit on his part, justification by faith and abso- 
lution of his sins. ‘his absolution, agreeably to the faith . 
of the penitent believer, is the annihilation of self and 
the negation of Karma. It satisfies God, if the conscience 
is satisfied, that is to say if true contrition exists. Then, 
iLways proportionately oraggreeably to the faith of the 
eliever, past faults produce no effects. scruples are anni- 
ilated, the sinner commences a new life, in which he may 
never sin, and he has no morbid preoccupation with that 
which is past. Psychology, in this way, does not decide 
if this suspension of causality is really ‘possible. That which 
is of greater importance is that the Church has in its power 
this remission of sins, a power in direct opposition to the 
conceptions of the Hindus, the Chinese and the Jews who 
believe in an inexorable and avenging justice. Psychology 
has not decided whether these dogmas are true or false, and 
good logic cannot take these questions into the domain of 
objective proof, nor state the probability of correctness. 
When the faith in the suppression of the consequences of 
‘a human act is anything but absurd it may be truth. Psy- 
chologically it conceals a great cause of superstition and 
creates a new force in giving to the individual the certainty 
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of breaking entirely with his past, and this certainty is a 
great power for education in the Church. 


When we observe these effects throughout the cen- 
turies on millions of individuals, and when we compare 
the productive spring of enlivened generations of this faith, 
with the passivity of peoples impressed with the idea of 
fatality, we arrive at a historic verification of social im- 
portance compared with two opposite convictions; veri- 
fication which may stand for objective confirmation; they 
are not cheated who have acted in conformity with this 
faith! This confirmation is not always a positive proof 
of truth, unless we accept as a universal axiom, that that 
which is false, may never be in a continuous and perma- 
nent manner, a source of moral force. Suppose in the 
meantime a time when an avenging and implacable justice 
truly dominates the haman life—an idea of the ancients; 
those who are free from the fascination of this idea will 
imagine themselves to be in possession of an enormous 
advantage over those who resist eternal bearing 
down which is the result of past sins without ever 
having complete liberty. It is through this faith in the 
remission of sins that we arrive at the idea of liberty which 
is an active force and which gives to those who 
believe in the force—to them  suflicient—this abolition of 
the effects of sin. If the. unanimous expression of those 
Who believe that this remission of sins makes them stronger 
than those whose faith is centered on the immobility of 
past effects, they prove by their own success the truth of 
their faith ; convincing proof not only to themselves, but 
also for those impartial investigators of the moral force 
Which gives the faith, provided that the investigator bas 
metaphysical reasons for admitting that truth alone may 
be a source of permanent moral force. There is also an 
indirect proof, of which the practical catholic has no need, 


in the other sacrament which. gives immediate certitude ;- 


to hold direct communion with Christ, whose body he 


believes to be present in the Eucharist. Hindus have often 
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discussed this “ cannibalism ” of the Christians: Dayanand 
Saraswati and Vivekananda reproached us with eating the 
body of our Saviour. These criticisms prove only that 
those who make them do not understand the true attitude 
of belief in the fact of the Eucharist. The object of the 
sacrament is the institution of a direct and personal relation 
between man and Christ; now man during his terrestrial 
life is constantly influenced by his body, and all complete 
action between men implies the participation of the body. 
It. is necessary then, for the penetration of Christ into 
humanity, that he should be able to act not only 
spiritually on the soul, but also corporally through a material 
object, which is done by making this use of his body, 
inasmuch as it is the immediate instrument of his soul. The 
human body exists by nourishment: for the spiritual trans- 
formation it is made a supernatural canal. By the mar- 
vellous act of consecration according to the Catholic faith, 
the bread undergoes transsubstantiation which makes it an 
immediate instrument of the will of Christ, and by that the 
bread becomes the body of Christ, in the same manner that all 
immediate instrumentality of the will ofa soul, becomes part 
f the body. But that which is important in the Bucharist, 
¿ior the psychology of the will, is not the metaphysical ques- 
tion of knowing if and how the transubstantiation is a fact, 
inasmuch as we cannot objectively demonstrate either the 
fact or the contrary. The Church herself testifies a great 
prudence in this matter ; for to guarantee that faith against 
all objective investigation which might affright, she neither 
affirms nor admits any change in the phenomenal world, 
which corresponds to metaphysical transubstantiation. 
That which is interesting above all psychology, is the 
faith of belief in the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
and the effects of this faith on the will of the faithfal. He 
who can believe in a living faith, in a being infinitely more 
powerful than. himself, substantially present.in his own ~ 
pody, is certainly sensible of the growth of his powers by 
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of affirming, that it has always been impossible to propo- 
gate universally the faith in the real presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist, except there is there the body of subjective 
illusion. pi 

For, to him, it corresponds to the supreme reality, 
and he resista the immediate effects which might cause 
him to doubt. Ifany doubt survive, he submits himself 
to the present saviour and his doubts vanish. He asks for 
light and he obtains it; he asks for strength and he 
receives it. It is impossible to appreciate the influence of 
the church, if we do not give an account of this intimate 
communication, if one may speak psychophysically, of the 
perfectly free man with a being who is infinitely his 
superior. 

Saint Theresa, in saying that the communion of the 
faithful with Christ in the Eucharist is more intimate that 
that of the apostles of Galilee themselves with the historic 
Christ, did nothing but express a common sentiment, to 
all those who have seriously proved the effects of that 
sacrament. The historic Christ was not accessible when he 
80 willed it, and he worked for faith; the Christ of the 
Eucharist is present to all those who invoke him, he works 
through all, and all minds which receive it. Each-can 
attain when he wishes the unien of the Spirit of Christ with 
his own spirit, and the incorporation of the body of Christ 
with his own body. 
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What I Heard and: Saw of Swami Dayananda 


Saraswati and Learnt from him. 
(By Rat SAHIB CHANDIKA PRASAD TRIPATHI). 

7 WAMI Dayanand Saraswati was one of the greatest 
men of our age. Asa selfless patriot he consecrated 
his life to the good of the world. To appreciate his 

work we should have a sketch of the conditions prevailing 
in India at the time he appeared on the stage. At one 
time India was the greatest among the nations of the 
world. The revolving wheel of fortune, however, brought 
India down to the lowest point on the material side of 
life. We have for some centuries been under the lowest 
conditions prevailing in the world. During the Maho- 
medan rule in India we lost almost all that we formerly 
possessed and our social as well as religious conditions 
were anything but healthy at the time Swami Daya 
nand Saraswati began his work. With such conditions 
we were at the point of losing our national heritage al- 
together, as the various Christian Missions working in 
India were playing havoc among what was left of Hindu- 
ism. Our young men educated in Mission Institutions 
were turned out as antagonists of their own Hinduism, 
if not as actual converts to Christianity. The education 
given in the English schools and colleges conducted by 
these Missions included one hour for the teaching of the 


Christian Bible and the reading books taught there 


By this remark I do not depreciate the educational work 
which Christian Missions have been doing in India. 
Ishould admire it the more if it had purely edu- 
cational work without mixing up the _ propaganda 
of christianizing India. The merits of Hinduism are 
being gradually known in Europe and America andy 
fatal blow to this religion would have seriously fe 
the progress of the world in conserving the essentials 
of life which Hinduism has so largely done in is 
ancient literature and in the life of the people. 
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contained strong denunciations of Hindus and Hinduism 
and high eulogies of Westerners and Christianity. ‘lhe 
effect of such teachings was likely to prove fatal to the 
already depleted state of Hinduism. Some of our young 
men thus educated had become converts to Christianity ; 
those who had not the courage to face the dread of 
actnal conversion, held Christianity above the religion 
of their forefathers. 


Hindus had nò defensive activity in those days. 
All the religious activity they had was in the quiet 
peaceful worship in their homes and temples. Houses 
pecially of the upper classes observed their (faa 
AAR RR) daily and occasional religious rites 
and ceremonies, the latter were regularly observed on 
the numerous Parvas (festivities) occurring in the course 
of the year and of these Hindu calendar has several in 
each one of the twelve months. On all such festive days 
lad es and gentlemen of each house joined in the sacred 
performances of worship and pleasure which are so 
peculiar to Hindu society. These were considered su fficient 
for the up-bringi ng of a child as a Hindu without any 
special training in religion, while young men who learnt 
Sanskrit from Pandits had the privilege of knowing more 
abont the Hindu religion and rites. In Hindu temples 
they used to recite Kathas from the Valmikia Ramayan the 
Mahabharata, the Bhagwat, etc., where hundreds of devoted 
men and women attended daily with the view of hearing 
the whole Kalha from the lips of the Pandit. The hours 
of attendance used to be from sun-rise till sun-set with 
an interval in the noon for meals. These meetings held 
in sacred temples kept sweet and clean, decorated with 
buntings of evergreens and scented with sweet flowers, 
Dhup, etc., made a deep impression on the minds of 
the people who visited the temples. The Kathas usually 
lasted a week or so and on completion presents of cash 
and various kinds of useful articles were made by the 


devoted hearers to the Pandit. Final l y on a separate day 
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àa musical procession taken round the commune announ- 
eed the completion of the Katha to the public. These 
Kathas, as we all know, gave a good deal of social re- 
ligions and historical account of the country, and Kept 
the traditions of Hinduism alive among the masses: 
Apart from these A’a/has, they used to have demonstra- 
tions of the heroic deeds of the great men of India, 
in the form of public performances like Ramlila, etc, 
where thousands of people attended. Such was the simple 
religious activity of the people in which every one, 
rich and poor, old and young, took a keen interest. 
There was however no controversial activity such as 
we. find since the establishment of the Arya Samaj. The 
proselytisinz work of Christian Missions was, however, 
being carried on with great zeal. Not content with- 
vituperation and slanders of Hinduism made in the text 
books they taught in their schools, the Missionaries 
used to preach them openly in public thoroughfares and 
religious melas of the people, making gratis distribu- 
tions of their tracts in attractive colours with the invit- 
ing inscription “Gyanodaya” in the ‘ Deonagri char- 
acters 


For a long time the Hindus kept quiet though they 
strongly felt the unwarranted insults made by the 
Christians upon what Hindus held to be sacred. Help- 
Jess as the Hindus were without any organization for 
united work, they had to bear all with disgust and 
annoyance even when one of their kith and kin was Seay 
Boned as a convert by the foreign missions. 


Conversion” to a foreign faith was dreaded by the 
people of India. Parents and friends took it asa curse 
when one of their number became a convert to a 


foreign faith. There was a deep-rooted feeling among 

; eppapo oter crs seaman 

* Although I do not consider a change from Hindu 
into “Christianity an improvement © but: the reverse, 
use the word Conversion here as it is commonly used by 


our Christian brothers. 
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the Hindus against religious conversions, and cases of 
this kind caused a gloom and mourning among the 
people. Probably the Christian Missionaries did not know 
the depth of horror and pain they caused to the relations of 
such converts. 


While the Hindu society was in such a condi- 
tion, the late Swami Dayanand Saraswati appeared on 
the stage of India and began his work under adverse 


circumstances. Young men brought up in English schools 


had learnt strong denunciations of Hinduism. Ignorant 
of the real philosophy of life and the great scientific 
truth underlying the Vedic rituals, they fell an easy 
prey to the apostles of the Christian faith. Without know- 
ing the sanitary and hygienic value of the rituals 


followed in Hindu temples, without grasping the high’ 


meanings attaching to the names of the great souls of 
Rama and Krishna, they had learnt to hate and abuse 


: both what was-good and bad among the Hindus. The 
wholesome rituals performed by the Hindus, their sacred. 


shrines, their memorial places of ideal men and women’ 


of India, were all taken as absurd forms of idolatry 
and figure worship. Men brought up in this manner 


would not give a hearing to any one who attempted to’ 


offer an explanation of what they had beon taught was to be 


mere idolatry or superstition. Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
realised this and he rightly thought he must save the’ 


Stray sheep of Hinduism and he drew out a programme 


to regain this valuable sheep, for the hope of Hinduism 


rested chiefly with its educated persons. 


It was in the year 1876-77 that for the first time 
I heard at Rawalpindi the accounts of the marvellous 


work which the Swami was doing inthe Eastern parts 


of India. Our Press in those days was very weak. 


We had nothing like the Press we have now and the 
little news we got occasionally was equally feeble, but 


the work of Swami Dayanand Saraswati was of sucha: 


brilliant character that even. through that feeble Press 
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its flashes rushed out and travelled from one end to the 
other end of the country. While he was actually work- 
ing in Benares or Moradabad or some other place in 
what are now styled the United Piovinces of Agra and 
Oudh, people in the Punjab were hearing interesting 
accounts from their friends occasionally. A Parsi friend 
of mine used to describe to me the glorious accounts 
he read in the Gujarati papers of Bombay. A few months 
before the Swami was to arrive in Rawalpindi we heard 
common talks among the people of his coming visit; 
some said the work of Swami Dayanand was perfectly 
right, while many others were crying him down as a 
paid Agent of Christian Missionaries in the garb of a 
Sannyasi. It was in the cold weather of 1877-78 that 
the Swami actually went to kawalpindi and took bis 
Jodgings in a Kothi belonging to the Parsi firm of Seth 
Jamasji’' on the bank of the River Lye. It was ona 
Sunday afternoon that I managed- to join one of bis 
meetings. I arrived there about 15 minutes before 
the appointed hour and saw a separate room occu- 
pied by his office, where I was told all office work 
was done, the Swami devoting certain allotted hours 
daily to the translation of the Vedas. Then I entered 
the hall where the lecture was to'be given. t'eople 
eager to hear the great Swami poured in and by 4 o'clock 
the ball was quite full. Just at the announced hour the 
Swami walked into the ball in his ochre-coloured dress and 
if I remember a right witha yellow silk mukta on his 
head and the uparna on his shoulders. I am sorry of 
the photographs we see not one has the real likeness 
of the great charming figure that commanded universal 
respect and obedience. 
He quietly walked in and seated himself crosslegged 
on a raised seat like a chauki (not chair) set apart for him 
near a corner of the hall. He began with a Shanti 
. Mantra rendered in a sweet clear tone which acted 
like a charm on the minds of the audience and drew their 
attention completely. There was absolute silence and 
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every one listened with rapt attention to the words 
which fell clearly from the lips of the great teacher. 


After the lecture was over, I went away with the 
intention of hearing him again but I was sorry I could 
not get any opportunity of attending his other 
lectures at Rawalpindi, though I heartily desired it. 

Before he left Rawalpindi a branch of the Arya Samaj 
was established there and I attended one of its first 
meetings. 


It was in November and December 1880 that I had 
the good fortune of hearing a series of 46 or 47 lectures 
delivered by the Swami in the Mufid-i-Am hall at Agra. 
‘Like myself all who had the benefit of English educa- 
tion took a special interest in the discourses of 
Swami Dayanand. My lodgings were about two miles 
away in the Raja-ki-Mandi, while I had to work in my 
office three miles away at the Shahzadi Mandi. The 
meetings at the Mufid-i-Am used to commence about 6 


P. M. and I was glad I was never late nor missed a single 
lecture. 


At these meetings people used to sit on carpets in 
the usual Indian style, the Swami sitting on a raised 
seat so that all could see him. ‘There used to be large 
audiences numbering between 500 aud 1,000 men daily. 
The speeches were so nicely composed and delivered in 
= sucha masterly style with a loud clear voice that every one 
of the large audience could hear and rightly understand 
the meaning of the lecturer. Such performances are very 
seldom seen in these days. From the beginning to the 
end of each lecture and from the first lecture to the last 
the interest of the audience was so well maintained that 
no one ever thought of missing even a single lecture. 


— eer 


At times we used to hear lots of things against 
the views of the Swami, some of his adversaries saying 
he was wrong on this point or that; but none had the 

_ courage to come forward and argue before the great master. 
One day we were told thata Homeopathic doctor would 
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come and have an interesting discussion with the Swami, 
and we thought the latter would have a strong adver- 
sary to deal with that night. On completion of the 
night’s lecture, however, when the usual announcement 


was made allowing any one to put questions to the- 


Swami, our learned friend stepped forward and put only 
one or two simple questions which were easily answered 
by the Swami in a few words which fully satisfied our 
friend. 

The lectures were nicely arranged day after day on 
subjects on which young men of the day required en- 
lightenment. It is a pity those masterly speeches were 
not taken down and reduced to writing. At the time 
we were told that the lectures would appear in a book 


form which the Swami was himself writing, but as a 


rule one does not write all that one speaks in a free 
extempore lecture. The discourses did not come out in 
the second edition of the Satyartha Prakash which was 


published in 1881. I was sorely disappointed when I 


saw this book without those discourses. They have gone 
for ever and completely lost to the world. No donbt 
most of his facts and arguments are contained in 
the book, but the beauty of his expression, at times 
humerous, and the charm of his delivery, and the details 
which supplemented his arguments are altogether lost. 


After hearing those lectures young men like meses 
were fully satisfied as to the greatness of our own (Hindu) 
religion. Above all what greatly impressed us and which 
I consider to be one of the great achievements 0: the 
Swami’s work, was the great interest he created in the 
minds of the people about the treasures lying in Re 
Sanskrit literature and the great value of the Vedi 
religion. | ee 

I had the privilege of enjoying private andi 
with the Swami and I cannot forget the sweet words 
in which he always~-addressed us with expr one 
love inspiring high ideals. One day I drove oub wl 
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the Swami to the Mission House at Secundra near Agra 
to see a curious man rescued from a captivity with wolves. 
This man we were told had learnt the habits and speech 
of wolves, having been carried away in his infancy 
aid brought ùp by wolves in their holes. When we 
saw him he had been for some years in the Mission 
House and had heen taught the manners of man, yet 
he appeared before us half-naked with a kurta just put 
on and looked semi-wild. He salamed us and put his 
hand forward for- money, upon which the Swami re- 
marked to him “ you -have not forgotten the love of 
money.” As desired by the Swami I gave the man a 
silver coin and he looked quite pleased with it. 

Another morning I spent with the Swami in witness- 
ing the Upanayan ceremony of one of the sons of Kunwar 
Shyamlal Singh performed under the directions of the 
Swami. 

OT met the Swami again at Ajmer and heard a- few more 
lectures delivered in the open space behind Seth Gajmal’s 
Haveli near the Chauk Karakka. From Ajmer he went to 
some of the Rajputana states and one dav we were struck 
by the news that he returned seriously ill from Jodhpur. 
He never rallied from that illness and shuffled off the 
mortal coil at Ajmer on the evening of the Dewali 
festival in Samwat 1940 Vikram (30th October 1883 A. D.). 
The great soul that illumined the firmament of India so 
brilliantly in the latter part of the last century passed 
away to the regret of all, leaving the sky clear for the 
advent ofan equally brilliant star of the first magnitude 
in Swami Vivekanand who completed to a great extent 
the work of rejuvenating the ancient Sanatan Dharma -of 
Bharatvarsha for the good of humanity at large. To all 
lovers of India, it is a matter of regret that the Arya Samaj 
has not so far been able to prod uce a successor who could 
carry on the work of the great Swami on his broad lines 
with anything approaching his ability or catholicity. 

As already stated he was the greatest man of our age. 
It is difficult to make comparisons. but ib JF ould fo uD? be 
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amiss to allot him the same dignity as Hindus have 
reverentially. maintained for Swami Shankaracharya. 
Both of them are saviours of the Vedic Religion, Shankara- 
charya saved it from the degenerate travesty of Lord 
Budha’s Budhism; Swami Dayanand revived it in the 
Upper India when it was being forgotten and threatened 
by other militant religions. Tt is difficnlt to say what 
would have been the fate of Hinduism had Swami Daya- 
nand Saraswati not uplifted it in the manner he did. 


I have so often used the words Hindu and Hinduism 
which itis true Swami Dayanand advised us to reject. 
As, however, a large majority of our people prefer to retain 
this name, I love to call myself a Hindu. 


Even those who did not like at the time the views 
of Swami Dayanand have since admitted that the great 
reformer has rendered a service which Our very existence 
necded. His work has led to the resuscitation of the 
Sanskrit literature, to the revival of the Vedic religion 
and of the essentials of Indian life, which we all love so 
inuch. What we find to day isa great contrast to the days 
we used to see in our early life. The change is decidedly 
for the better and is largely due to the wor of one who 
was so bitterly despised by those for whom he worked 
in a selfléss manner. 

After the lectures at the Mufiid-i-am Hall at Agra were 
over, a meeting in connection with the Gourakshini Sabha 
was arranged by the Swami. He, however, volunteered to 
keep himself away from that meeting so that those who 
did not agree with bis religious views might join thisall 
Hindu movement. j The meeting was therefore conduc- 
ted under the presidency of the late Rai Sahib Sheo Nath, 
a cousin.of Lala Moolraj, M. A., who made a stirring speech 
with the result that the foundation of the Gaurakshint 
Sabha was laid there and then and subscriptions raised on 


the spot. . 


. a \ 
Speaking of his Brahmacharya he often used to say that 
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and energy. He used often to say that ho would live 
to the age of 100 at least. It is a national misfortune 
that such a determined soul was cut off in the prime 
of life when he was heroically doing the great useful 
work. 

With: regard to his philosophy I am sorry I can- 
not agree with that portion where he lays down the 
principles of dualism and disagrees with the philoso- 
phy of Shankarcharya. The latter is admired by the 
greatest scholars of India and by the modern. scholars 
of Europe. The greatest Vedantist of the day in Europe 
Dr..Paul Deussen of the Kiel University of Germany, 
calls Shanker the greatest philosopher that the world 
has ever had and his works he regards as the best pro- 
duction ofthe human mind. As regards the rest of the 
work done’ by Swami Dayanand I yield to none in 
its ` admiration. I sincerely believe that Swami Daya- 

= nand did not mean to restrict the teachings of the Vedas 
to. any particular system of philosophy. Look at Rule 
4 of the Fundamental Rules of the Arya Samaj, where- 
in he has laid down that the Samaj. should ever be 
= ready to accept what. is right and to reject the contrary. 
_ He knew the teachings of the Vedas are wide and far 
reaching and often and often in his lectures and ordi- 
_ ary conversations he told us that he was not formu- 
lating any new religion, that all he desired us to fol- 
low was the “Ved mat,” not “ Dayanand mat.” He 
exhorted _ his admirers not to profess anything which 
might be styled as “ Dayanand mat.” The words“ Ved- 
mat” and “ Dayanand mat ? are the exact words which 
the great teacher uttered from his pious lips on numer- 
ous occasions to. the writer’s hearing in order -to indi- 
„cate What his followers should accept and not accept. 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati accomplished the work 
of his mission by drawing the attention of the Hindus to 
the forgotton wealth of Hinduism lay hidden in the 


‘Sanskrit literature. For the rest he relied upon Rule 4 
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His work was so brilliant as much because he 
was a brilliant worker as also because work of that sort 
was badly needed at the time. A gentleman from Delhi 


had publicly advertised that unless he was satisfied on. 


certain points about the Hindu religion, he was going 
to embrace Christianity, but no one from the orthodox 
schocls of Hinduism made any attempts to save uim. 
Similar were the cravings of most of the young Indians 
educated in English schools and Swami Dayanand res- 
ponded to this call in good time. Unfortunately an un- 
necessary war has for years been going on between in- 
dividual members of the Arya Samaj and of the Sana- 
tan Sabha. This is sheer waste of energies on both sides 
and is doing incalculable harm by destroying the very 
object for which the great Swami had his Mission, viz, 
the unity of all the children of Bharatvarsha. It is time 
now that such barmful recriminations must he stopped 
once for all. Leaders on both sides should exert their 
best influence towards this aim. Individual members 
must on no account be permitted to carry on any pro- 
paganda of that nature. “A reconciliation between the 
Arya Samaj and the rest of the Hindu world is abso- 
Jutely necessary and should not be delayed fora single 
hour. No serious attempt in’ this direction, however, 
appears to have been made. Even those who are neutral 
towards both parties often say “ Let them work in their 
own way and the result will be good.” I do not think 
this is right. If Swami Dayanand had been spared, I 
feel sure he would not have allowed the controversies 
between the two parties to go on so long. Their contests 
are generally in ‘connection with what are erroneously 
regarded as idolatry and superstition. These terms include 
E and awa also. With a correct ‘understanding of 
the high principles underlying these rituals, there should 
be no difference of opinion between the two parties or 
among any rational people. Do not European countries 
Beis great men-and women or as specimens of p 
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‘thological beauties of the past? Do they not present 
‘wreaths of flowers to such monuments and burn incense 
in their sacred places? Is not Germany now building 
a Denkmal (memorial) of the Franco-German War at 
Leipzig where they have erected huge stone figures of 
their warriors after the style of figures found in Hindu 
Caves and Temples in India? Then what is the harm 
in Hindus keeping the monuments of their Saviours ? 
We do it more devotedly in an absolutely sweet and 


‘clean manner which admirably meets sanitary and 


hygienic requirements for the large numbers of visitors 
paying their homage. It is true the guardians of our 
temples and the public generally in India have forgot- 
ten the real objects and proper ways of keeping these 
great institutions. . The proper method ` of procedure is 
to teach them what is proper rather than attempt to 
demolish the Institutions on account of the ignorance 
prevailing in the country. All that we need isa general 
improvement in our temples and sacred shrines. The 
large collections of wealth made there should’ be 
utilised for the educational work and for the good of the 
people. 


As regards the Karmakand it is difficult for every 


one of us to find the time to go through the sacred 


ritual in these days of hard competition. We cannot, 


however, deny their purifying value which greatly adds 
to the physical and moral culture of our body and mind. 


Tarpana is one of the rituals—least— inexpensive of 
all—based upon the lofty ideal of the universal duties of 
man. Its daily practice keeps before us our common duties 
towards our fellow beings. It enjoins us to behave so 
as to satisfy all beings that make up the universe. Is 
not this a grand doctrine fit for a great spiritual na- 
tion? Does it not teach us a high moral? It does not 
allow our patriotism like that of the Western nations 
to limit our humanity and charity to the four corners 


of our petty hamlets, small villages or even to our large 
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country irene we extend. our love, our sympathies not 
only to humanity in general. but to all beings in the 
universe. It may be that some Arya Samaijists -may not 
accept this view of mine but the spirit of the Swami’s 
mission makes it an absolute d uty eyen of such not to 
allow. this difference of opinion to create a cleayage— 
a serious one too—between the children of the same 
_ Veda. l , 

If our brothers of the Arya Samaj realised the high 
ideals which the .Chakravarti founder had in view, there 
should be no ground for the disputes we often hear 
between the two parties of our people in the Upper 
- India.. Let therefore our Arya Samafjists join hands wih 
: the ;Sanatanists in. improving our old’ institutions and 
-utilizing them. to the best advantage. .Let our Sanatan 
.Dharmists exert themselves in supporting the education- 
aal institutions and other missions of the Arya Samaj. 
‘It is. high time they should both forget all their differ- 
-ences and work shoulder to shoulder for the common cause 
-of the Motherland. 


As we grow old by experience we find out the 
mistakes of our younger days, and there is no disgrace 
in’ admitting. and rectifying them. If .we go abroad and 
see what is done in countries of modern culture, , W8 
earn to appreciate our own art, culture, and philoso- 
poy, which otherwise we are apt to neglect and under- 
value. 

With all the ignorance and low conditions prevail- 
‘ing through economical and other causes in India, our 
social and religious systems still stand unsurpassed by 
those of any other country. In these matters it is nob 
‘necessary for us to take many lessons from abroad. I 
“say this from knowledge derived from careful observa: 
tions imade with a perfectly open mind during my tra- 
vels in Europe. 

European scholars regard our ancient culture with 
‘admiration. Europe still lags far behind us in social 
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‘and religious matters. We have more than once received 
warnings from Mrs.:Annie Besant and other Europeans 
against imitating wholesale European ways of life. These 
warnings are perfectly right. We should not take the 
modern culture of Europe without sufficient safeguards 
against its destroying the Hindu essentials of life. Our 
‘Hindu life is the result of experience gained by actual 
‘erinding through thousands and thousands of years. All 
we need is the ridding of the low conditions, narrow- 
ness and rigidity which have crept into our country 
‘during our difficult days. Fortunately those diffical- 
‘ties do not exist now and we have ample freedom to 
mould our social and religious life according to our 


‘choice. Our choice lies between our ancient life and 
the modern culture of Europe. Looking at the serious 


troubles facing the European nations. with their restless 
modern culture, the difficulties that their leaders are in to 


meet them, and the blundering experiments they are 


trying day after day without much hope of seeing the 
end of it, I.venture to say that in taking what.is good 
in Europe we must not. miss the essentials of -Hinda 
life and Hinduism. We have every reason. to be heart- 
ily proud of our past. .Even nations of? -modern 
Europe are pleased to call us people of the Ancient Ci- 
Vilization. Our philosophy is, held to be the pest pro- 


duction of theh uman mind. hap no doubt the chosen 
land of God. All. that is best in the world’s history 


has belonged to Taree at one time or another. 
Nature bag given to Bharatavarsha all that is grand 
and comprehensive in the world. You can put, the rest 
of the world On one side and .Bharatavarsha on the 


other, yet it would not balance the scale. Unfortunate- 


ly the children. of this great land have lost all ‘the ideas 
of their greatness. They consider: themsel ves “poor, de- 
jected and inferior to others. They have lost all ideas of 
their greatness, all ideas of their real nature—that nature 


Which: still kindles the fire of spirituality in their 


heart of hearts and refuses to be smothered by the 
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mass of materialism heaped on it by modern conditions 
over which they have no control. It is only waiting 
for a favourable breeze of the wheel of fortune to burn 
as bright again as it ever did in the past. = 

India was the greatest among the countries of the 
world and it is bound to be the greatest again even 
on the material plain, for natural advantages are in her 
favour. Look at the natural boundries and fortifications 
God has given her, the Ocean at her Southern, Western 
and Eastern extremities, the bigh peaks—the highest in 
the world—of the Himalayas in the north. Look at her 
great rivers which not only fertilize and irrigate -her 
lands in the plains but have wonderful healing and 
purifying powers like the waters of the Bhagirathi—the 
Monther Ganga, the five rivers of the Panjab, the Great 
Nerbudda whose very @u@ (sight) burns off the materialistic 
tendencies of the devotee and inspires him with the spirit of 
renunciation; the “storied” Jamuna whose sight carries 
away the evils of the devotee into-the ecstatic regions of the 
love of the Eternal Child (Lord Krishna); the beloved 
Godavery sanctified by the steps of the ideai woman of 
humanity; and the Cauvery Taya (Mother) the youngest 
murse of the Sanatan Dharma. 


Then look at the varying seasons we have in the year, 
which enable us to produce three or more crops in 
twelve-months, whilst European countries cannot have 
more than one. We have all the varieties of seasons of the 
world within the boundries of Bharatavarsha, which 
have a wonderful effect on our body and mind only 
if we knew how to take advantage of their elevating 
powers. Wemust be thankful to the British genius ‘and 
energy which have enabled us to take advantage of these 
‘varying conditions with the aid of railways and other 


yapid means of communication. 3 | 
‘India is a self—sufficient country. It need not go to 
foreign lands for its requirements. It has sufficient mine 


rals. Its soil is rich and has the advantage of the fertilizing 
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sunlight and the alluvial deposits and sacred waters 
of rivers which few other countries have. It produces 

all the wealth we need for our comforts and maintenance. 
Wealth does not of course mean gold and silver but 
articles of food, clothing, shelter and beauty. These we 
have in abundance. 


All that India needs is the realization of the ideas of 
patriotism and nationalism as the countries of the West 
have realised them and the resulting motive power for solid 
United work in all that concerns human life. Towards 
this goal we have to educate the masses of our people. 
The duty lies heavily on her sons who have enjoyed the 
advantages of education at the expense of the people at 
large, to bring up their less fortunate countrymen towards 
this goal by spreading among them the light which they 
themselves have got from their education. i 


I may repeat that India has been great in the past and 
she is bound to be great again, for all the natural gifts are 
more abundantly in her favour than of any other country. 
The factious elements with which she is confronted by the 
modern conditions of life have been brought here by 
_,. Providence in order that with gentle hands: under the 
; influence of the magic of her eternal spirituality, she may 
P bring outa harmonious perfection for-the good of mankind. 
i This isa problem affecting not only India but the whole 
world, and God in His Infinite Wisdom has chosen 
India as she is His only Child devoted to life-giving 
Spirituality to Solve it, and be a teacher of the world 
again as she was in the ancient days :— 
VIET AQAA AAU AFRA: | 
4 ta Bes Aga fasat aa aaa: N 
We should not therefore be disheartened with the 
difficulties of the task we have before us. Great tasks are 
entrusted only to those who are capable of performing 
them. Indians are the chosen people of God and have been 


Selected to solve the great probl for th : T 
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no other country in the world have so many disuniting 
factions been brought together as by the force of spiri- 
tuality in India. Their coming together means their 
unification. Here for the sons of Bharat, lies their lot, 
here is their chance of proving themselves the cliosen sons 
of God. They must work up towards the goal ofthe 
unification ofall religious differences now to be found in 
India and work up for the formation- of-an Indian Nation 
on the essential lines of Hinduism as marked out by our 
ancestors inthe holy past and bring all the peoples of 
India—Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees, Christians -and Jews 
—under one banner, We must rid ourselves of all narrow- 
ness and embrace every one in love as we embrace our 
own. brother and bring all religions into the Ocean of 
Vedanta, which-has no limits, no bounds. The times are 
all in favour of such a consummation. ‘Take the friendly 
attitude of the Revd. ©. F. Andrews of the Cambridge 
Mission, evinced by his liberal lecture recently delivered 
at the Vicereg al Lodge at Simla on our Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. ` Take also the friendly invitations of our 
Mahomedan brethren. We must step forward and quickly 

concile the differences so as to make a common nation 
>mposed of all religious sects in India, which was the 
moving force in the life of the Great Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati and his worth: y compeers. 

If we accomplish this in the manner we are expected 
to do, we solve not only the problem on the right. solution of 
which the whole future of dur Motherland depends but 
also the problem of the world and earn for her once more 
the ancient glory of Chakravarti Bharatavarsha which is 
her birth-right since we are fortunately under the. Throne 
of England on whose dominions the sun never sets. 


' 
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Future India. 
(By MR. G. A. CHANDARVARKAR). 

%0 forecast the future either of an individual or ofa coun- 
tryisan extremely difficult, if not an impossible 
task. A statesman living in the times of Akbar the 

Great could not have foreseen the events happening in tLe 

days of the successors of Aurangzeb nor could the great- 

grandfather of Shivajee have anticipated the foundation of 
aMahratta Empire. Future is always so very uncertain. 

All at once events take a sudden turn and the history of a 

nation undergoes a change! Human frality admits of no 

safe prediction. No astrological bureau has yet been 
able to cast the horoscope of a nation, which can lay claim to 
an approximation to truth. All that one can do is to state 
in rather uncertain terms what course history is likely to 
take in the future, judging that future by the present. In 

India at the present day a peculiar phenomenon is noticeable. 

On the one hand, sturdy optimists prophecy that India is 

running at a tremendous rate towards the goal of perfect bliss 

and on the other, miserable pessimists taking a gloomy view 
of the situation dream the horrible dream of India’s rapid 

downward course to the abyss of dire destitution and im- 

mense misery. Sane apostles there are who have carefully 

avoided the extremes and chalked outa path midway bet- 

Ween these two ways followed by pessimists and optimists. 

Recently two eminent writers in the pages of this Magazine 

have ably endeavoured to make certain observations regard- 

‘ing Future India. The present writer though fully conscious 
of -his utter inability to do.justice to so difficult a subject as 
the present one is anxious to make a feeble attempt in the 
direction by giving a response to the call of the 
talented editor. His readers are at liberty to criticise him 
and itis needless to add that asin duty bound he will 


thankfully receive an y honest criticism and be ready to 


be benefitted by the same. 
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OUR FUTURE RELIGION. 

It isa fact patent to all that religion isat the basis 
of Hindu society and as such it seems necessary to find 
out what our future religion is likely to be. For our pre- 
sent purpose let us leave ont of account those zealous pro- 
pagandists of different religions creeds who proclaim from 
the house-tops that their particular religion alone will be 
the only futnre religon of india. While we admire their 
zeal and earnestness we are not for various reasons prepared 
to accept their verdict which is after all one-sided. Let 
us look facts squarely in the face. For the sake of argu- 
ment at least let us make two broad divisions of Hindu 
society—one the educated minority and the other, the un- 
educated majoritv. As matters stand at present the un- 
educated are sunk in ignorance and their present and 
future religion naturally isand will be a mechanici mix 
ture of myth and superstition. The elucated minority, 
however, stand ona different footing altogether. Religion 
there, is no longer a living force. The foundations of faith 
and hope have beən radely shaken. The old order has 
changed and the new one has not taken its place. There 
seems to be a vacuum. Many young men are on the brink 
of agnosticism, if not atheism. Supreme indifference and 
callous contempt towards things religious seem to be the 
order of the day. Theolcgy, metaphysics and philosophy 
have all been relegated to regions of oblivion. Under these 
circumstances the religion of the future can better be imagin- 
ed than described. Hinduism, Buddism or Aryanism and 
Brahmoism no longer offer any chances of attraction. The 
only ism likely to prosper is indifferentism. Few souls there 


might be bere and there who might be deeply pious or religi- 


ous in the ordinary acceptation of tbe term but the majority 


which is now drifiting towards that rock will in future be 


either foundered there or be sailing aimlessly hither and 
thither. ‘Religions may come, religions my 80, but I go 
-on for ever’ will in all probability be the motto of the 
‘educated ’ few. At the most belief in an Unknown Pei 
may remain but beyond a mere belief nothing will ex! 
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We, of course, do realise the significance of many of the 
religious reform movements at present endeavouring to 
avert such a calamity. But here also one finds difficulties. 
Internal fuves and external dangers are undoing their work. 
Even among those that have joined the ranks and file one 
notes with regret high ideals of genuine reform not guid- 
ing their destinies. Domestic reform is at a stand-still. 
Vested interests and desire for fame and glory have urged 
many to fight under the banner of reform. With the honor- 
able exceptions of few men who are really sincere and devout, 
one finds men inside these circles ready to fight and quarrel 
and back-bite. We find several instances of unscrupulously 
breaking the bonds of Dharmic friendship simply because 
there was a slight difference of opinion on a trivial matter. 
Personal feelings of jealousy and ill-will have driven many 
to forsake their principles and join the ranks of national 
enemies. Let any one remain for a few years and study the 
inner workings of the minds of the so-called leaders and 


-heis sure. to have cause for disappointment and disgust. 


With such reform-movements and with such self-willed 
insincere leaders the cause of hypocricy and not of reform 
will be advanced and the future religion will take its own 
course. ‚The form of any religion may remain but the spirit 
Will have flown away. Materialism, agnosticism and in- 
differentism will triumphantly march on. How shall they 
be arrested in their growth is a problem for the gods 
to solve. 
AGRICULTURE Versus INDUSTRIES. 


Indian economists are busy discussing the pros and 
cous of this question. Shall India be in future an agricul- 
tural or an industrial country 2? Where doctors disagree a 
layman cannot decide. The present writer in his college days 
had an occasion to hear his professor of Economics say that 
“barristers cannot manage business,’ who thereby hinted 
that in this country at any rate industries have no future 
in the manner they have in Western countries.’ The nature 
of education we receive, the climatic conditions, and our 
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social environments which stunt the growth of real ‘busi- 
nesss-abilities,’.all point to the fact that India of the future 
ought mainly to bean agricultural country The zeal for 
sudden industrial advance has retarded the progress of 
agriculture. he agriculturist is daily becoming poorer 
and poorer. His surroundings have not become hea'thier, 
His standard of life is not bettered. Dire destitution and 
pinchlnz poverty will fall to his lot. As days pass on the 
question of obtaining a decent livelihood is becoming more 
and more difficult. Unless an effective solution of this 
problem is offered, no advance or progress worth the name is 
possible. Among the middle classes one finds the love of 
luxury consequent on Wrong notions of ‘refined life’ 
steadily growing and with all our pious wishes of a return 
to a life of simplicity, to a life of plain-living and 
high-thinking wholesale importation of h bits and customs 
alien to our instincts is likely to spell the ruin. Few 
industries as those of cloth-manufactaure and sugar-manu- 
facture may prosper but all at once a sadden jump into 
industrialism will only bea leap in the dark When agri- 
culture is carried on scientific lines and the lot of the honest 
peasant is bettered by a better system of education pro- 
bably one shall exclaim. 


ʻ Sweet Ind! Loveliest country of the world where 
health and plenty cheer the lab’ring masses.” For all this, 
the better-housing of the poor, sound organisation of charity 
and speedy arrangements to save the ryot from the otat 
of Shylocks, are needed. Or else the agricultarists’ lot wil 
be a miserable one. 


With our present babel of tongues and with our 
social disabilities consequent on religious differences, 
it is extremely donbtful whether even in the distant future 
social efficiency or communal solidarity could be evolved. 
Tt is all easy to trace the existence of some elements of 
union but for all practical purposes these do not oe 
dominating influences and mould our lives. Theoren y 
for purposes of eloquent newspaper or magazine articles t ie 
are to be hunted out. As such the present disruptive alg 
ments compel one to become pessimistic of ue N aE aa 
matters social. We leave it to our critics to decide w 


our hope lies. 
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The Salient Features of the Vedic Dharma. 


I. 
(BY PROFESSOR SUDHAKAR, M. A.) 

i EVER bas there been in the annals of the world so 
41 much talk about Religion as is at the present day. 
= Everywhere you find some new cult, new creed, or 
new sect with an exclusive claim to Truth. Every one 
of these presents to you its own doctrine of Divine Faith 
or Grace and asks you to embrace it forthe sake of your 
final salvation or deliverance from the bondages cf sin 
and misery Even the materialistic and atheistic schools 
preach some sort of Perfection and Liberation. ‘These 
are all different forces working to draw men towards them- 
selves and only the strongest would survive in the end. 
Others would resort to a system of “ Pooling” and thus 
i the one that survives shall be the one that includes in 
itself the best elements of all the others. This is the view 
point of certain Idealists. Iam not to justify their Ideals 
by the cold arid touch of reasoning. My present business is 
to put before my readers my own appreciation of certain 
impo rtant features of the Vedic Religion which I have 
learnt to love and live to some extent. Let every one who 
believes Religion to bea force see how far these reflections 
harmonize with the mighty current of Modern ,Science 
= and Thought. Ifeverin my delineations I pass in review 
= thecurrent thoughts of other religions; it is all in good 
faith, with a sincere desire to arrive at right couclusions. 
I firmly believe that Keligion has in its final resort prac- 
tical interest. Its business is to raise the human mind to 

control the environment both within and without. 


-3 


| 


“ir. T 


2. The Vedic Dharma from the most immemorial 
times with its widel y-operating forces has been made once 
more a prominent factor in the present struggle of religions 
by the great Personality of Rishi Dayananda. He 
_ preached to us that the claims of the Vedic Dharma are not 
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exclusive but inclusive, that the Truth inculeated in the 
Vedas is never a monoply of any class and cannot be 
copyrighted, that there is no “chosen people” of God and 
that the Truth that animates and sustains any sect or 
cult can be traced back to the original souree—the Veda— 
the great Repository of Knowledge and Wisdom. Iam 
not to say here anything about the great antiquity of this 
source nor anything about its claims to Divine origin, 
for they are separate problems in  themse!ves not easy 
to be handled briefly and hence beyond the scope of the 
present paper. What I here want to say and show is that 
the life-giving teachings of this great Vedic Dharma which 
guided humanity in the past ages are equally fitted to 
mould the destinies of the present as well as of the future 
generations from eternity to eternity. For :— 


“Truth crushed to Earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are here.” 


3. What is the Vedic Dharma and what are its salient 
features is the question before us. The right answer to this 
question would make us look at the subject from different 
points of view, for every view point has its own attitude 
ind that attitude reveals a particular truth. - At the very 
butset of our inquiry that which confronts usis the 
word “Dharma” for L have scrupulously avoided the 
use of the word “Religion” as its equivalent andas I 
proceed I will give my reasons for doing so. 


Dharma (ata) is a very simple word but it carries 
a world of sense—a world of meaning. To understand the 
word is to understand much No other word in the 
history of any literature or language cam convey even à 
fraction of them eaning which this so wisely and ingeniously 
constructed word za conveys. It brings home to us 
so clearly and simply the most fundamental Principles 
of life which can satisfy alike both the theist and the 
atheist. In fact when we analyse the word, we get some: 
-satistying in the face of which no atheistic 
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tendency or agnostic turn of mind can stand. This word— 
this eternal word —comes from the root (@) dhri mean- 
ing “ to actually live in life.” Dharma would therefore 
mean that which is to be lived, that which is to be impera- 
tively assimilated and incorporated in our lives. This is 
not clear as yet, perhaps, but to carry the thought further— 
all life is living, living is responding or acting. Dharma 
teacbes us right-living, right-respoading or right-acting. 


1s 


Dharma is then the sum-total of the right activity of our 
soul, But all activity involves the preceding thoughts 
and the co-existing or the succeeding feelings. Co Dharma 
iscomplete when right feclings exciting the right thoughts 


express themselves into right actions. See the totality of 


life which Dharma is to nourish and develop! . Bebold 
its vast connotation! Dharma comprises ina nut-shell, 
in a sense, the whole mystery of life. In fact when we 
rightly understind it, no mystery remains, all becomes 
a revelation, pure and simple. Thus Dharma WEA takes 
into account the total life of our souls as exhibited in feel- 
ings, thoughts and actions and seeks for their. develop- 
ment in totality. The exclusive stress which the Vedic 
Dharma lays upon “ Life” asa whole, makes one think 
of the modern Pragmatic school of Philosophy. in the 
West, on which the late Professor William. James 
of Harvard and Mr. Schiller have written so much. These 
wise thinkers have exposed the shallowness of the abstract- 
ness, of thought. To them Life and Thought.are both 
concrete and relatively situated. Thought, Religion, 


Science and Philosophy are all servants of Life. Their 


main business is to be conducive to its welfare and 
well-being. They have popularized the“ cash value” of 
Truth. They measure this “ cash value” in terms of life- 
interests. In fact they have brought down Philosophy 
from its “airy regions” and indifferent flights, to the low, 
common earthly level of this solid and matter-of-fact 
world. I cannot say how far they are right in fettering 


Thought inthe bondages of eartbly interests, or how far 


they can do. so in the face of Thought’s natural and uni- 
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versal aggressive movement, but I can feel that they want 
to emphasise amidst all the war of words, the same central 
idea of evolving life under all circumstances. Iam sure, 
the Vedic Dharma would welcome this wave of Pragmatic 
Thought in the West, as heralding the golden era of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Humanity in Life and Death, for, 
Thought estranges us and life unites us on many points. 
If life-building and consequently man-building is the 
chief function of Dharma, modern civilisation shall not 
be deprived of this great agency, rather it would press 
it into its service to evolve the best type of manhood and 
womanhood. 


JONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION.” 


This is the next topic that J am to discuss in the light 
of the Vedic Dharma and its discussion would lead me 
to propound “Intellectual Freedom” as its second impor- 
tant feature. Much ink and energy has alrealy been 
wasted by the best and wisest brains of the preceding 
centuries to settle as to how far the interests ol Science 
and Religion harmonize or conflict. The votaries of one 
have persistently and eagerly maligned the votaries of 
the other. Crusades and compaigns would have been 
avoided, there would not bave been so much bloodshed 
in the name of religion, bigotry and prejudice would not 
have claimed victims, if only the claims of each had been 
recognized and not sacrificed. However good sense has 
preyailed after all. The twentieth century would knit 
them together in the closest bonds of mutual love and 
sympathy, for Science and Religion, far from being 
bitter enemies as they were called, are found to be 
bosom friends, both working together to further the 
interests of the Life of humanity. Both these agencies 
are further helped by the vast shuttle of modern life weav- 
ing together all races and creeds into the closest bonds of 
union. : I can pick up only two names out of the vast 
number of Western thinkers who have already recognized 
the mutual claims of both Science and Religion. Says 
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Dr. Martinean ; “Science disc!oses the method of the world, 
but not its cause, Religion its cause, but not its method 
and there is no conflict between them except when either 
forgets its ignorance of what the other alone can know.” 
Says Dr. Chiene Professor of Surgery: ‘ bere can be no 
antagonism between true science and true religion. They 
clash only when they are false.” Let me now turn to the 
Vedic interpretation of this conflict. The conception of the 
“confiict between’ Science and Religion” is absolutely 
foreign to the Indian mind. The Indian mind does not find 
any “unbridgable gulf” between them and consequently is 
not bothered with any manufactured “ reconciliation” 
Dharma leaves no marvin for sucha step. Science only 
rationalizes or systematizes facts—facts as it finds in 
Nature. It is in asense an exclusive thought-development. 
Dharma comprises in itself as we have already explained 
the development of thought, feeling and Will i. e., the Soul 
in all its entirety. Science to the believers in the. Vedic 
Dharma is only one factor in the development -of their 
Selfor Soul. They did not sacrifice the claims of Feeling 
and Will at the altar of the mad specialization of Modern 
Science. For I believe that if the emotional element in 
any “branch of knowledge” be reduced to the vanishing 
point, we become mere intellectual machines, mere theorists 
With no practical aim in view. The ancient Aryans distin- 
guished themselves not only in the Analytic method of 
study but aiso showed remarkable efliciency in the 
Synthetic method. They always studied “ Part” in the 
light of the “ Whole.” They realized Him in each and all 
(Yq way Aaaa). These ancient seers felt in 
the serene depth of their mind that there is no break in the 
spiritual Unity pervading and permeating through the end- 
less forms of this word. They always saw the Macrocosm 
in every Microcosm. The present danger with the modern 
Sciences is that they carry the Analytic method to the 
extreme. Our scientists start with the fact that all know- 
ledge is One and for the sake of convenience they split it 
into different sciences but their over-specialization in each 
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science makes them forget its relation to the Whole and 
thus “losing Forest in the tree” they complain of the 
resulting medley of Coufusion, Doubt and Suspicion. 


In the past History of Aryavarat, go as far as you can, 
from the Vedic period downwards you find nowhere any 
trace of this “ conflict between Science and Religion.” You 
may come across instances of religious bigotry and fanati- 
cism, the priestly assertive superiority of the conceited 
Brahmanism of the Medieval times, but the order “thus 
far and no farther” you cannot find pronounced in any 
recognized scriptures of the ancient Aryans. The 
Philosophy of the Vedic Dharma could be divided into 
Epistemological, Psychological and Ethical corresponding 
to (Thought-side) ia (Feeling-side) ara and (Will-side) 
mH. The A rya Samaj emphasies all the three sides without 
ignoring any. It is for this reason that we believe that no 
religious teaching unwarranted bv Reason should be 
adopted merely on blind faith. Faith we must have in 
many things but it shonld not defy Reason Our faith 
shouid be rational. I do not share the belief of my 
-Mokemadan brethren that Religion is something above 
Rea-on. Kanad in his Visheshaka clearly points out 
araqar area ala az (in the Veda everything is rational 
and can therefore be proved by Reason). We read some- 
where else that fHarar alfa arfeasaa (enquiry is not dis 
belief). Manu is still more clear on this point when he 
says :— atakura @W an ag aazt: “only he 
really knows the Dharma who. has grasped the reason of 
it.” Even the-great authors of the six systems of “Aryan 
Philosophy acknowledge that the germs of knowledge 
out of which they developed their respective systems were 
deduced from the Vedas. All that has been said uptil 
now goes to show that Reason was never considered. by. 


our ancient as opposed to religious interests—rather 


they considered it a great. help for the solution of thes 
problems of Life.. Their spiritual interests were harmonious 
with the scientifically or philosophically verified experi- 
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ence and never at any stage of their past History was their 
mide any a clear-cut distinction between Science and 
Religion. We therefore as their descendants are not afraid 
of modern Science for there is nothing to be afraid of. 
It can frighten those who divorce it from their Religion. 
We welcome it because it is ours. The facts of Science 
are as good facts of God as the spiritual facts. What we 
need do is to chasten modern Science in the light of 
higher Wisdom, Morality and Spirituality which require 
still deeper and subtler thought than the present-day 


Science can boast of. 


One word more in this direction. It may be asked 
when and where and under what circumstances this 
“conflict between Science and Religion” originated? I 
will briefly give my answer. lt originated in the West 
in the period of Western Renaissance when Reason awoke 
out of its dogmatic slumber of centuries together. 


Renaissance brought a new spirit of independent’ research— 


a spirit that would not tolerate unreasonable authority. 


A regular compaign was launched by the advocates of this’ 


new spirit against the priesthood—the keeper of men’s 
Conscience and Faith. Orthodox Christianity could not 
stand these progressive and expansive forces. It could 
not defend its dogmas such as ‘creation ef the World.” 
“ Adam and his rib,” “Eve and the Apple,” “ Noah and his 
ark” and “Language and the Tower of Babel.” ‘The 
infantine fancies or boyish speculations of the Old Testa- 


ment could not stand the light of Reason. Thus the, 


Church of Rome raised its voice of condemnation against 
any one who would question the creed, and as time went 
on, it became historically the foe of Science and of Freedom 
of Intellect. Thas the Church steod on one side and 
Reason on tho other:. The “ conflict. between Science and 
Religion, was*made a. standing factor and the Gulf between 


them has yet to be bridged over by y the” Western savants. 
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I have shown that the conception of the Vedic Dharma 
is the conception of Life itself. To understand Dharma 
is to understand the problem of Life. The scope of Dharma 
is the fullest development of our soul or self. It is to make 
one dive in “immensities and eternities.” Those who have 
followed my reasoning from the outset can well under- 
stand that Dharma as understood by the ancient Aryans 
left no room for dogmatism. Practice was its chief 
feature for its chief concern lay with the life of the 
Individual Soul in all its aspects—individual, social and 
spiritual. Here it should be remembered once again that 
life implies growth or development, which in its turn 
implies activity. This imperceptibly. brings me to name 
another feature of the Vedic Dharma, termed “The Law of 
webivity in life” popularly callel the Law of Karm. I 
sboald distinctly say that this Lauw of Karma is the most 
distinguishing point of the Vedic Religion. The ancient 
Aryan Philosophers have laid so much stress on this point 
and have treated this Law under so many different forms 
with their subtleties, that it is a theme in itself and 
requires separate treatment, bat my present business 
precludes any detailed discussion on any point. However 
I cannot help mentioning that tbis Law of Karma brings 


in the discussion of the origin of Evil which has been 


so beautifully portrayed in the sacred Scriptures of two 
contemporary religions, I mean Christianity and 
Mohemadanism. I should be excused a contrast. Iam 
tempted to it for more than one reason. The great cardinal 
principle of christianity—Redemption through grace Or 
faith—also believed in by Islam is the exact opposite 
of the Law of Karma and logically follows from the 
‘theory of the origin of Evil propounded by these two 
religions. I shall therefore briefly narrate the story of the 
origin of Evil (for it looks more like a story than a theory). 
The wording is my own though the idea is taken from the 
Bible. So runs the story :—In the beginning when God 
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created man, He asked all the angles to bow before Him. 
All obeyed except one. This one through his disobedience 
was brought under the wrath of God. He did not repent 


and henceforth for all ages made himself a professional 
misleader of men, under the welknow. name of Devil. This 


devil according to the Christians and the Mohamedans isa - 
separate entity, rather his a personality of his own, though 
the questions as to why he was created when he defies at 
every step the Sovereigntly of God and if created by His 
express desire why we should not attribute Evil to God 
directly are insoluble enigmas to them. To resume 
the thread of narration, this Devil, when Adam and Eve 
lived in Paradise, began to mislead them and set them 
against their Heavenly Father. Adam and Eve in that 
blissful retreat were denied no heavenly grace. They 
enjoyed fresh fruits and happy days. But they were 
asked not to taste the fruit of a particular tree. This 
excited their curiosity and proved to be their temptation. 
The Devil pursuaded them to satisfy their curiosity. One 
day they tasted that fruit and lo! the master’s indigna- 
tion came upon them. They ate the forbidden fruit for 
they were not told why they should not. Any one of 
us in that position, witha grain of common sense, would 
have done the same thing for none of us is willing to be 
Subjected to blind authority. The punishment inflicted 
on them was that they were driven out of that blissful 
abode and they and their progeny, /.e., we the human: 
beings were eternally doomed. But God is all-mercy 
and would like to redeem us. He accordingly sent the 
Redeemer in the person of Christ—the only begotten son of 
God that by faith in him we: might: bə saved. 
He will lead us back to the heavenly Father. Similarly 
according to the Mohemadens we must put faith in Mohamed 
forhe would lead us to the right Path. Now this is 
What religion and Mazhab has to-say about the origin of 
Evil and our escape from it. Does it. not seem utterly 
Superficial and artificial? It does not teach us the real 
point. It does not lead us to the central idea of Life. » It: 
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The Vedic Dharma, as it bases itself on the concrete 
conception of life lays down no irrelavent or incongruent 
statement asto the origin of Evil. We have all read or 
heard a lot about the popular conception of deva-asra- 
sangram ( @ar@ra@ura ) so often referred to in the 
Aryan scriptures. It presents to us ina very simple way 
the solution of the problem. According to this conception 
our minds are battlefields where good or evil forces are 
arrayed. The fight begins and at times the moments of 
crisis arise when tremendously overpowering evil forces 
are pitched against the slow-winning good forces. What 
we want on such occasions is ready decision, prompt 
action and speedy march along the line of greatest 
resistence. These virtues are acquired by constant practice, 
by living and acting on lifes Ideals, by slow and steady 
progress in controlling temptations and guarding against 
the evil forces on the way of life. ‘The problem of evilis 
really no problem of Philosophy, it is, the problem of life, 
it is the problem of. actual mental struggles, it is in fact the 
problem of every-day common temptations. How they arise 
—from within or without —how to cope with them, how to get 
clear: of their snares these are concrete facts and ‘the Vedic 
Dharma treats them as.such The very fact that’ personal 
choice is with us and it is we who: have to suffer or enjoy 
the consequences.of that choice, shows clearly the prominent: 
factor of self-initiation and seiEorganization of life’s forces. 
The Vedie Religion does not.believe in any irretrievable’ 
fall. Weare not fallen an@ if fallen.at all fallen to rise again. 
And if we have fallen, we have fallen through our personal 
follies and we can -rise also through our personal wisdom. 
Great men guide us no doubt but their lives are mere 
guiding stars and it is we—we the living souls ‘who ‘have 
to do the walking and covering of the distance. ‘There is 
no short cut in moral life. The Kingdom of God is nowhere 
but within ourselves and: to see God is to’ turh ‘ourselves 
spirit-ward apd not matter-ward. Thus our Dhar 
which teaches us the in-dwelling-presence: of the mighty 
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spiritand which makes life the first and foremost point 
of inquiry, does not stand in need of theories where. 
actual practice is needed and turns our attention to 
Right-living and Duty that hunts us at every moment 
of life. Even if we take the transcendental meanings of 
this Christian-Mohammaden theory which would in that 
case represent “ man’s fall” from Paradise as an allegorical 
illustration of the fall of every individual soul in this 
world from the spiritual height to the animal level, 
then too its great defect is that it absolutely ignores or 
helittles the “ personal efforts ” of individuals. By patting 
a Mediator between usand our God it overlooks the inner 
resources of the soul and makes God only an official 
can be approached through the proper channel of 
another subordinate official. No body cin stand between. 
usand our God even if the bargain be one of virtue. 
Virtue or character is’ never a gift.. It is always an 
acquirement which comes. through right, Karmas. or 


righteous efforts of the self. Weare expressly told in the 
Bhagavad Gita (Karm Yoga) 8...... 19 :— 


ATi He HALA SATA TAA: UATT SÀ Baa ARLAN: 8 
IRR: Tad RAHA ANAT | AA. ATTRA TAT- 
aia ger ! 


, “Perform thou right action for action is superior to 
Inaction, and thou art inactive, even the maintenance of 
thy body would not be possible. 


Therefore, without attachment, constantly perform 
action which is duty, for, by performing action without. 
attachment, man verily reacheth the Supreme.” 

There is. no one so despised who is conscious of his. 
weakness and whose heart burns with deep feeling of 
repentence, for whom the doors of Heaven are closed.. Man 
is not so “ down below,” God is not so “ up above,” so high. À 
and so far that he needs the ministry of angels to communi-, 
cate with the world. To say that such and such man , 
over stands between God and us and without his help we 
cannot be saved is to deny that the soul isa free and active, 
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agent free to weave the warp and wood of his destiny. On 
the contrary it is to make him an inert mass of dead matter 
which can be disposed of inany way. No, we are persons. 
We are intelligent beings. Our souls are the master-powers. 
They can make or mar their fortunes. There is only one 
other religion which has laid so mach stress on individual- 
karmas and this religion, I mean Budhism is purely an 
offshoot of the Vedic religion and was launched in the form 
of an utter protest against the degenerate Brahmanism of 
those days. Budha who was really an apostle of the 
Vedic Dharma found that the people of his country were 
going head-long into perdition. They were given exclusive- 
Jy to sacrifical rites. Form of religion was to them every- 
thing, Spirit of religion they absolutely ignored. The 
result of all this was that the selfish interests of the priestly 
class were prominent and predominent. They were shown 
in many ways, especially in the shape of a lot of ceremonies 
utterly irrational and many even abominable to contemplate, 
but as they were all conducive to the purse of the priestly- 
class and to the so-called Mukti (salvation) which the 
people hankered after, they were regularly performed and 


minutely observed in great faith and sincerety. Budha 


raised a regular crusade against this form of religion, 50 
utterly void of spirit, and he went so far in his anti- 
propaganda that in the gospel which he preached or the 
message which he delivered to the people, no place was 
given to any ceremony. He emphasised personal, indivi 
dual Karma tothe extreme. Do good and be good was 
the essence of his message. People have charged him with 
atheism but this charge falls ‘to the ground wher we 
consider that he preached to the people what they wanted 
badly—and what they wanted was the personal touch of 
Divine Life, a magnetic influence of personality, and 
all this through Budha’s own life worked wonders amongst 
the people who were brought back to lead pure, chaste and 


godly lives and ignore tbe hideous rituals and meaningless. 


ceremonials. Budha decidedly discarded the discussion 


of intellectual problems with the common people for hr 
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clearly saw that the disease with which the people of ‘his 
day were stricken . was not an intellectual disease; it was 
rather the disease of the’ heart and thus they needed the 
heart cure more than the intellectual doze. Their head was 
alright. They could discuss deep problems -very well. 
The perversity Jay in their hearts and Budha like a wise 
doctor laid his finger on the right point. Thus when 
people came to him and asked “ Lord! What is God ? and 
what are His ways?’ His simple answer’ was “ Do not 
try to know the Unknowable. Go de thy duty on Earth 
and that is enough for you.” By means of this digression 
‘Iwish to make two points clear :—(1) That Budhism. like 
the Vedic Dharma lays much stress on individual Karmas, 
personal efforts, (2) that Budha’s silence on intellectual 
problems was intentional and served some purpose and 
that from this we cannot infer his atheism. 


in ate eee 
in : 


It should be remembered, however, that I am not 
defending exclusive Karmas (actions) for I believe, as I 

i have already said, that the path of life is Three-fold, that 
_ pure Karmas (actions) unaided ,by jiyan (knowledge) and 
bhakti (devotion) do not lead to the full development of 
self. Karmas are only means te an end. The end is known 
d through knowledge and is constituted by devotion. Thus 
it is extremely necessary that our life must have a goal 

| and the goal should be the right goal and that our 
actions must fully jastify the rightness/of that goal. 


AN OBJECTION ANSWERED : 


I must answer an objection here, which is-so con- 
stantly harled against Hinduism. It has been asserted 
so often, that Hinduism through its belief in the: Law 
of Karma -has been irresistibly driven into the pool of 
Pessimism. And this was quite natural, say its eppenents. 
The reasoning through which they arrive at this conclu- 
sion is singularly peculiar. They start with premises which 
donot support their conclusion. They argue thus “The 
Hindus believe that nothing can save them except their in- 
dividual Karmas. As they sow, so shall they reap. But in 
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the majority of’ cases they have not: sown pina eS 


snffering to them is inevitable. There ‘is no eséape from 
itson: the ‘theory of Karmas: : Rédemption or! grace ies 
‘believe not. : Thus to them no:releasé comes except th rongh 
the’ door.of suffering. . This engenders in their. minds 
‘hopelessness and despair. -This is: still more ‘increased 7 
when thev find that no: one can help them’ out: of their 
present lot, their parents, friends and relatives are relations 
in name, they have been brought together by chance and 
shall dissolve when time comes. Alone we enter the world, 
thev say, and alone we exit. Thns the Hindus seem to pic- 
ture themselves as solitary beings in the wide wilderness of 
this world; knowing not wither they go and from where 
they come. Thus under the burden of sins’ they run 
through the cycles of bitth and death for ever and for 
ever. What else than pessimism can we expect from such 
aview of life and this is all due tothe’ Law of Karma.” 
Now this is injustice. cutter injustice both to the Law of 
Karma as well as to. the understanding of the critics 
The critics.of the Law of Karma. have missed the very — 
spirit of it; which runs through every: core of Hinduism | 
and: imparts to it lifeand energy, all ‘the vitality thathas 
kept it fresh for ages in the life-race of races.. In the first i 
place they ought to understand that no Karma (action) 
is :purely. individual. .When ‘we call it .indiyidual, 
we simply. wish . to point, out. the: centre of its 
influence (é. e., individual being), the point of its 
origin, the sphere of its growth. But we ‘do not mean to 
say’ that its influence is so narrow,’ that it doesnot reach 
ont to wider extents and larger spheres. But om’ the other 
hand, we believe that our actions are practically: infinite in 
their results. “Our echoes roll from soul ‘to soul, and 
live for: ever and for ever.” Every action indicates an 
agent as well asa patict, an actor or doesand something 
acted upon. Side. by side; with an individual Karma we 
pelieve in the great-social Karma.: Society affords an ily 
in which the actions of an individual leave 
only . the. individual) acts 


‘mosphere 
indelible impressions. - -Not 
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towards. society butis also acted upon by. the society..: : Thus, 
through the action, interaction and.counteraction of the: indi-, 
vidvals-in a society the social web is :woven:and the social, ” 
organism is constituted: The: Vedic Dharma enjoins upon 
every individual to work,out his destiny in the sccial envi- 
ronment through the r ight attitude and right Karmas towards 
other units of the society. Society is an hierarchi 7 of indi- 
vidual souls co- oper: ting together on the basis of birth-quality 
and working out the great social evolution. The world ‘is 
inhabited by the free, ‘individual souls which constitute à 
democracy—the souls have equal rights and privileges by 
nature to evolve themselves into fuller personalities. They 
are free by nature, as Is say, and they increase their freedom 
through right Karmas and bring themsely es into yaripus 
bondages through wrong , Kar mas. Now to be in the free 
society of individual souls and to. co-operate with them to 
work out social Evolution—the social salvation—the United 
Destiny of all mankind is a great blessing. ‘It is an optim- 
ism of. the sternest. stuff.. It inspires us for. we, live for 
others and ‘others live, for us. And in this mutual give and 
take lies all the interdependence of society and its Units. 


The Vedic Dharma, theretore, is not based upon thé 
personal: -wélfare, ‘the individual exaltation, but upon the 
welfare of all—the whole world, rather the whole Universe. 
ami: aaa: gai aag. i ‘Love, ‘ Service and ` Sacrifice; 
these åre the three cardinal principles of social P 
and these“ altruistic virtues, every individual “soul” 
enjoined to acquire and pract: së in ‘its life-caréer oni ahs 
eatth and others. Thus we fihd that life sustained’ by ‘thess 
three great virtues is converted into a “ fine feast of feeling $ 
and not! somethin &'to be dreaded and despised: In‘the centre 
of Hinduism: lives Optimism; but to the céntre very: ‘few 
critics penetrate. ‘To draw hasty généralizations from the 
external Parapharhélia ’ of Hinduism‘and to charge it with 
Pessimism is not to ‘say the real trath; ‘Thus the Law of 
Karma,’ ‘instead - of making. us pessiinistic prepares ‘us to 


ght Out dur individual battles in the ‘life-struggle and 
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contribute our humble quota to the great social Evolution 
going on around us. It respects our individuality as indivi- 


duals but as crgins of the great social organism it teaches us 


to merge our individualities in the personal life of society. 


(Gop WORSHIP versus MAN WORSHIP !) 


“Worship” of some sort, has .in fact constantly 
occupied the attention of people from the dawn of Humanity 
down to the present day. It has been their only guide 
towards virtue,t heir only refuge from vice, their source of 
comfort and support, anchor of hope and at once the 
persistent deterrent from evil and crime. On the other 
hand, the misguided notions of “ worship” witb various 
people, have been the cause of cruelty, bloodshed 
and terrible crimes which stain the fair name of religion 
and have kept many sincere thinkers and pious people 
away from it. The terrible persecutions, the bloody com- 
paigns and crusades undertaken in the name of religion 
constitue the blackest portion of the religious history of 
the world. The religions that have spread merely through 
the power of “sword” and “blind force” have in the 
present days shown lack of vitality to maintain their 
prestige in the face of the onward march of intellectual 
forces. The modern world rarely submits to the blind 
authority of a brutal force, hence all religions that have 
thrived on it shall have to give way ‘and vacate their place 
for more inspiring religions of gentle virtues and 


modest ways of worship whose main business is to regene- 
rate the fallen humanity and restore it to its highest and, 


sublimest heights of glory worthy of the dignity of man- 
kind. 

« Worship” has taken various forms according to the 
notion of the diety worshipped. Some would place 
worship in the intellectual admission of one set dogmas, 
others in that of another set. Others would find it 
in the minute observation of certain days, fasts and 
festivals ; some in certain prayers solemnly offered up a 
certain places considered to be consecrated in the name 0 
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some saint or seer ; others in songs and hymns, in visions 
and ablutions and various- other ceremonies and rituals. 
All this Fetish Worship has been the peculiar’ feature of the 
semitic type of religions. With them the Transcen- 
dental View of God or spirit has been much emphasised. 
Their deism has made their worship more external in 
essence and for this reason, much stress has been laid by 
them onthe Forms so peculiarly expressive of the view. 
Their transcendental view has obliged them to picture their 
God asa man-god, who comes down on Earth or sends on 
earth his own agent to uplift men and look after their 
welfare. To me it seems that Redemption through Grace or 
Faith can be traced back only to the transcendental view 


of God which Christianity and Mohemadanism so clean) 
teach. 


The Vedic Dharma apart from its belief in transcen- 
dental view, preaches God to be {mmanent as well. He per- 
vades the Universe as spirit pervades the body. Thus spirit- 
Worship or God-worship is another peculiar feature of the 
Vedic Dharma. I do not mean to say that man-worship 
has never charmed the Indian people, rather it was the one 
source of their chief inspiration during the medieval ages, 
but my contention is that this is not the right sort of 
worship enjoined by the most recognized scriptures of 
the Aryans. 


“Worship” is with them the spontaneous outflow 
of spirit towards the highesc spirit, a natural leaning 
towards its kindered environment so conducive to its 
highest spiritual development. Dissatisfied with the cosmic 
environment and not finding its real food in it, our souls 
turn inward to seek deeper and profounder relations with 
something superior to and transcending the material en- 


vironment. The chief function of worship is the expansion 


of self, its growth and development. The Vedic Dharma pic- 
tures God as the highest Ideal of man, a perfect perfection to be 
attained by him. Aryans have always been famous for their 


penetrating and intuitive intelligence and for an eminently 
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meditative and poetic nature. They always lived in. 
Ideals -and their highest. Ideal. was God Himself. 
Worship with them was the appropriation of that Ideal, 
getting nearer and. nearer to the Ideal and finally to 
actually live in their lives that Ideal.. The problem of God 
to them, was only a problem of.the Ideal.. If the Ideal can 
beliving and life giving, if its silent touch can transmute 
life, then I am sure to picture God as an Ideal, not only 
simplifies the problem of God, but also places the devotee 
in a more favourable situation as to the perfect development 
of the self. The end always operates through the means 
and the God Ideal contemplated in the cool of the morning 
or in the silence ef the, night when the passions, are calm 
and the troubles of the heart are allayed and all is calm 
and still both within and without, transmits through our 

souls a thrill of eternity. Then do our souls reach out our 

permanent abode and we breathe in the Atmosphere of 

peace and purity and our souls are galvanized by the 

divine touch of some soothing source of ‘life and comfort 

to live for ever and for ever. This is the’ Ideal of God- 

worship practised by our ancients and left to us as their 

heritage. 
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The Religions of Japan. 


(BY P. K. BISWAS “ NO-GAKUL,” 
SAPPRO JAPAN). ) 

Religion is the science of the regulative principles 
‘of our faith and practices in conformity with some eter- 
nal laws of Righteousness. Men are created in the like- 
‘ness of God and the end and aim of life is to mani- 
fest this divinity within. An insatiable thirst in the 
human mind for something noble and sublime presup- 
poses the existence of a supreme Being, whose thoughts 
can satisfy the cravings under all circumstances of life. 
Like waves in the ocean our impulses are surging out from 
the recess of our, heart and to hold them under proper 
control by dint of our reason and judgment and not to be 
coutrolled by them constitutes the goal of Humanity. It 
is, as it were, by living in blessed relation with Him 
that we can,.soar high and. realise the beauty of human 
lifo- as distinct from that of lower animals. Lives of 
great men serve as beacon-lights to. guide us: through 
the ocean of the life of sin and sorrow to that realm of righ- 
teousness,, where. peace abounds. and the soul finds a 
sweet abode. There are those who .while practising mo- 
rality in their daily lives do not recognize the existence 
of God. The people of Japan fall under this category 
and the country is really: on the brink of.atheism. . It 
is’ really impossible to make the.Japanese believe in the 
existence of a merciful God in the face of the sufferings of 
this world. Even the commonest folk will not hesitate 
‘to enter into a subtle and abstruse metaphysical discus- 
sion on the existence of the Omnipotent and the All- Per- 


_vading Creator. Hero-worsbip is, cherefore, the practised 


religion of. Japan and bears a sharp contrast to that of 
any other country in the East or the West. 
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ORIGIN OF JAPANESE RELIGION. 

There are at. present four religions in Japan, name 
ly,—Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Christian- 
ity. The people look upon all these divergent religions 
in the spirit of Hero-worship. Shintoism is the most 
ancient of the religions of Japan and dates back to the 
reign of Tensho-ko-daijin (the Great bright Queen God), 
‘the first woman recorded in Japanese history. This re- 
ligion is merely Hero-worship and recognizes the existence 
of many Gods or Divine personages. People who excel 
in a particular vocation of life are deified on the autho- 
vity of the Emperor, and certain shrines are dedicated 
to their memory, where on a certain specified date .in 
the year the votaries assemble together to pay their tri- 
‘bute to the departed souls. 

There is now-a-days a brilliant array of eighty 
thousand gods among the Japanese and they are divided 
into three classes according to merit. The foremost names 
in the embellished list of the divinities of the’ first 
class are those of Tensho-ko-daijin “and Wimmnu Tenno, 
the Great ‘Emperor, sixth in descent from’ Susano no 
Mikoto, brother to the defied’ queen—who reigned in 
2753 B. C. Thesame rank is held by Jingo Kongo, the 
queen who headed by 80,000 soldiers conquered Korea, 
Hirosue, the mighty Commander of Port Arthur, Prince 
Ito and last but not the least; Mutsu Hito, thé Jate Mi- 
kado whose memory is celebrated on the. 3th of 
July. Kusu-no-ki Masahige Minatogawa Jinya’ is one of 
the first grade shrines of Tokyo and is the daily ren- 
dezvous of handreds of people. On the occasion ‘of an 
niversaries, ‘especially of such eminent heroes as Jimmu 
‘Tenno and Tensho-ko-daijin, the people olier new rice 
and vegetables - “to the departed souls and even the Emperor 
partakes of the offerings. l 

Confucianism and Buddhism ‘are of later impòrta- 
tion into Japan. About 284 A. D., (944, of the Jamar 
era) with the onrush of Chinese letters, learning an 
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civilization this religion was brouht over to Japan. Bud- 
dbism was-introduced into Japan in A. D. 552 (1212 
of the Japanese era). This religion spread from Korea 
during the reign of Keiko Tenno who was 38th in des-’ 
cent from Jimmu Tenno and a very large proportion 
of the population profess this religion. By ‘he influence 
of Chinese Confucianism and. Indian Buddhism, women 
were reduced toa condition “of subjection. Not only 
were they ‘degraded in social status but also were 
humiliated in spirit. It being thought that learning 
would be detrimental to the feminine virtues, women 
were taught only such things as domestic management, 
etiquette, manual work, &c.. so that inspite of the general 
advancement of: civilization ‘and enlightenment female 
education made little progress until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian era. 


RELIGIOUS RITES. 


Every Japanese is born a Shinto on the birth, of a 
child irrespective of the family religion, he is taken -tọ 
the nearest shrine and the parents invoke the blessings 
of the spirit of that shrine on the new born baby. : The 
ceremony of naming the new born baby is held on the 
sixth day or the eighth while the rice-feeding (A ITT) 
takes place about the eighth menth: These, ‘however, 
are divested of any religious ceremonies. ; — 

On the death of a man, if so previously directed 
by him, the priests come to the family and pray to 
Buddha for his emancipation. The corpse is, then, re- 
moved to the hely temple of Buddha, where, after a 
Solemn ceremony is gone through the’ funéral is held. ` 
For three nights all the members of the family of the 
deceased remain awake’ inside the house and discuss the 
noble doings of the departed man. Till the 49th day 
the soul is supposed to remain inside the house and 
the priest visiting it every seventh day, offers a prayer 
each time, till on the 49th day, after a solemn ceremony, 


tice cake is offered to the departed soul. On the anni- 
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versary, just as on the day of death, the people do not 
take fish or meat and the ceremony of offering rice 
cake is held as usual. According ‘to Shintoism the 
punishment for wickedness is rebirth as devil seven 
times. The Shinto belief exists in the mind of every 
Japanese. fe 

Although, of late years, along with other innova- 
tions, Christianity is making some ‘progress in Japan, 
let nobody suppose that Christ is regarded by its fol- 
lowers. as the eon of God. The Shinto spirit works even 
in the. Christianity of Japan. Christ. is. regarded as a 
great man and all the worship to him means nothing 
but remembrance of the varied qualities which he pos- 
sessel. How even the most sincere Christian in Japan 
is.at heart a Shinto will be apparent from the fact 
that in spite of all professions of Christianity during 
his life-time Prince It’s funeral took place according 
to Shinto customs at his own express wish. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the priests 
in Japan are the best type of men in the society; in 
fact it is rather the opposite that is true. Those who 
are looked down upon by the society for their evil 
deeds are generally the men who are recruited for this 
holy mission. If any habitual rogue after years of in- 
careeration for his foul deeds, turns out a priest, he is 
forgiven by the society, nay held'‘in high esteem for 


his move in a pious direction. | The sanctified cloak of 


the priest converts him into an‘ideal personality. One 
fact will illustrate how the vow of*‘priesthood is re 
garded. as the best expiation for.allisins even in the 
cultured. society of Japan: In the: cross country race 
held in Osaka in May 1912, abont’300 champions took 
part. and the University of Waseda was represented by 
three of its best athletes. Unfortunately, the heroes of 
that noble institution were left for bebind in ea 
and one of them unwilling to show his soe a a 
shameful defeat ran to the nearest barber shop 
shaved his bead to embrace the life of a priest: 
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‘Tt was regarded asa noble expiation for proving an 
unworthy representative of the famous institution. 


The marriages in Japan are entirely divested of re- 
ligious ceremonies and are of a very simple nature. 
Intermarriages are freel y allowed between different “ re- 
ligionists.” It is really funny to observe the head of 
the family professing Shintoism, the wife Christianity 
and the boy possibly Buddhism. Interdining and in- . 
termarriage have worked miracles in Japan and those. 


pew, we 


who have the best interest of India at heart should not 
be ashamed to follow the example. 
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Life of Swami Dayananda. 
(By PROFESSOR TARA CHAND, M. A.) 


Introduction. 


hangs a thick cloud. But beyond this cloud is 

shining bright—the Glorious Sun of Ancient Civilisa- 
tion. It here and there has succeeded in shattering the 
cloud. Even as an optimistic traveller, when lost in a 
dark wood, isable to see aray of hope, even as a faith- 
ful servant of the Lord in all bis troubles and turmoils 
feels the distantly stretching out hand to help him, so 
the penetrating intellect of the true antiquarian is able 
to see through these rents. Yes, even so. ‘Those diffused 
rays passing through the shattered veil are by his quick 
and keen vision focussed in one place and behold! he is 
able to give usan impression of the past which though 
not descending down in details, is yet by no means vague 
and ambiguous. 

Weare taken far away into the antiquity and made 
to see the first fathers of humanity descending down the 
white tops of the hoary Himalayas (1) sweetly chanting 
the simple and natural notes in the unostentatious 
language which humanity spoke and understood then. 
By no means are these simple strains low or mean in their 
subject-matter. They are not the strains of the bards 


I obscurity is the Past involved. Over the antiquity 


(1) According to Aryan Theory man was first ereated in 
Tibet. ‘This view is supported by both Professor Oaken and A. J. 
Davis. See Harmonia, Part V. 


(2) Revelation ought to contain no history. Veda does not 


historical story. Sayan Acharya expresses the same 
t f e Vedas. Fora 


the 


treat of any t 
view in his introduction to the commentary of th 


i aion of the subject the reader is referred to 
E aya of Shri Pt. Shiva Shankar, Kavya Tiratha. 
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l Paty, 
nneducated minds offered to the forces of Nature (3), they 
are not. the measured : words written to celebrate some 
old love anecdotes. They contain all the wisdom 
that the Great God in His Divine Dispensation gave 
to the forefathers, of humanity for the guidance of His 
erring sons (4). 

These worthies of a distant Past coming down those 
ancient mountains settle themselves in the land that by 
Nature was meant to be the most pleasant and the richest 
spot on Earth. Through one*portion flow the five silent 
rivers taking rise in the same mountain and finally 
uniting together, even as separated friends meet in a loving 
embrace. On the other side, we find the crystal Ganges: 
| and the lovely Jumna watering and enriching the land 
of the “ Bulbul and the Rose” and finally meeting the 
. 


long-parted Brahmputra. On the banks of these inspir- 
ing streams are engaged the forefathers of humanity in 
raising the ‘superstructure of a civilization which though 
now no more existing in its pristine purity has left an 
impress upon all subsequent civilizations, which being 
atonce simple, grand and majestic’ has left an ideal to be 

Striven after by men of all times and climes. 

The basic principles of this grand civilization are 
worthy of the attentive study of every well-wisher of hu- 
manity. The foundation of all is laid on the unshaky rock 
of Revelation. The Veda was the word of God and the fulfil- 
ment ofthe Vedic orders was Dharma and itsoppositeAdharma 
(5). The Veda inspired the Lawziver (6). The Veda was the 
guide of the grammarian (7). The Veda:infused life in the logi- 
; cian (8). The Veda served to instruct the scientist and the’ 
i (3) See Vedic Magazine, Vol. II, No. 1, Page L:il3: 

Sy (4) Such.is the view held by all the Risbis of ancient India. - 
(5) qai Sfat ara JA lage Ho Wi -wiH Ell 
(6) Cf. Pramanam Parmam Sbruti. | r ; 
(7) See the Mababhashya, I, 1, 1, and the Yajur, Veda, l7, QL. 

(8) See the Nyaya Darashna, II,i,67. © * cai 2 
(9) See History of Aryan Medicine by Thikur Sahib Sir Raja 
Bhagwat Singhji, M.D.:of Gondal. = Pan Bi 
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surgeon (9), the dramatist drew his inspiration from the self- 
Same source and the musician moulded his melodies after 
the melodious mantras of the. Veda. To the Vedas turned 
the weary philosopher for consolation, in the Veda found 
the sage his source of Bliss and Beatitude. The seer 
(Rishi) was so-called because he could see through the 
meaning of Vedic mantras (10). 


This original fountain of all that is noble and great 
in humanity, this source of all the lovely streanis and 
brooks of various sciences, this reservoir of peace and 
bliss was not the exclusive property of any. It was open 
to the Brahman, to the Khshtriya, to the Vaishya, to the 
Shudra and even ‘to the most degraded (11): No stamp of 
colour, no certificate of creed was necessary to obtain access 
to this fountain-head of Shanti. Nor did sex disable any to 
taste of its sweet waters (12). 


In words unmistakable, in terms unambiguous did 
the sacred Veda speak to the simple plain primitive man. 
Distinctly and clearly did it proclaim the Eternal Trinity 
of God, Soul and Matter. “ Two fair birds knit together 
by bonds of friendship perched on the same fig tree. One 
of the twain enjoyed the fruit of the sweet fig tree and 
the other not getting into the meshes of ,matter ruled 
and controlled the first” (13). 


Under the.instruction of Him who is the Master: and” 


Controller of all, did these’ noble Aryans live a true and 


healthy social : life. Society was full of vigour” and! 
able to, perform all: the functions of a sound living 
organism.: He that swerved not from the Path of Duty 


(Dharma) was the member of the Great Brotherhood. He 

that walked away from that path was sent down to the 
(10) Nirvkta. 1,20, a 6% S 
tip) See the. Yajur. Veda, 26, 2. 


fs 


12) See the Atbarva Veda, Kanda li, Prapathak.?4, Adbyaya 3, 


18 and Shraut Sutra. ; the 
POTR) SE Sje Rig Veda, Mandal 1, Sukta 164, Mantra 20. 
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class of Dasyus (14). But the’ four classes ,Brahmanas, 
Khshtriyas, Vaishyas and Shud ras) based on “ Division of 
Labour” lived a vigorous life in union and acted but as 
asingleman. And why should they have not done so 
when thesacred Veda itself wished it ? 


_ Their love was not bounded by the limits of Geography. 

It extended even beyond humanity (15). Every bird that 
soared aloft, every animal that grazed.on grass, every creature 
with hair rongh or soft, and every being that on troubled 
sea was tossed, found a loving friend in the ancient Aryan. 
He that hated the Aryan or whom he hated. was to be con- 
quered through the various natural agencies (16), like 
love, etc., that the Great’ God has bestowed on mankind. 
None was to be injured. Ahinsa was a great. religious 
duty (17) 


- Co-operation was the key-note to all the social movements 
of the ancient Aryan. Together were men required‘ to travel 
on the stormy path of life, together to face the hard world- 
ly strife. together were they to raise the great educational 
institutions, together to build the great kingdoms which 
_ in one sweep took in view the. whole earth, yes, together ` 
Were they to discuss and devise plans for the benefit of ` 
= mankind, even’ together did their minds act and- their 
hearts vibrate (18). ‘Thus attragted by love to one another 
did-they heartily co-operate.: This [co-operation was ‘not 
possible unless backed up by great religious fervour ard 
noble ideals of life., To insure.this, the Word of God can- 
-manded them to behave; like unto-the sages and seers of | 
old (19). To be truthful and free from falsehood was 
essentially necessary for them. For friendship’ without : 
$! D are rc ae : 


(14) See the Rig. Veda, I, 51,°8.. 4 
(15, Mitrasya Gaung ’Chakshusha S Bhutant “Gin 


_ikhshe 
(16) See the Manasa Prakrama Martras of Sandbia. 
Ke Ahinsa Parmo Dharma. 


(18) See the Rie V pe 
(19) ace Ine ig Veda, Ashtaka 8.. Varga 49, Manors $. 
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fidelity, love without honesty, society without sincerity. 
and co-operation without confidence, cannot exist. love 
brought them together and truth kept them together (20), 
Thus secured in hearty co-operation did they start to raise 
. a great superstructure of science on the foundations laid in 
the holy Vedas. In one direction we see a host of Brahmri- 
shis banded together to build a palace of Bliss and 
Beatitude where the wounded hearts might get heal- 
ing and where the troubled hearts might enjoy perfect 
peace. Wonderful palace this ! It has survived all the 
vicissitudes of civilizations Where great forts have fallen 
there this palace has stood. Timeand tide have declared 
themselves unable to affect it. There it stands even now 
to receive and comfort the troubled sons of humanity. — 
Once the eldest son of the mightly Moghul (21), wander- 
ing here and there restlessly, did find his ultimate 
rest therein. Once the great philosopher of Germany, 
Schopenbeur, did. find in it thesolace of his life and the 
solace of his death. Wonderful were the builders of this 
great palace. They: knew the secrets which the modern 
world rather shuns to speak of. Their souls were illumined 
by the light coming directly from On High. ' They were 
the preachers of true Bhakti and Jnana. But let none 
suppose that they were mere dancers and singers. Let 
none suspect that they were unpractical men caring not for 
the affairs of the world. ‘: Let none entertain the idea that 
other useful sciences were unknown to them. They 
were keen logieians. They preached the ideal of 
practical life. “For a hundred years a man 
should desire. to live attending to all his duties 
carefully.” (22). Their writings show them to be con- 
s versant with almost all the useful sciences. The mention 
of arteries at one place positively points to their knowledge 
a nae 
5 i eee Dara eae eldest ‘son of Shab Jahan. 
' (22) See the Ishavesya Mantra Ze HE 


— N S T 
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of anatomy and physiology (23). The story of Nachiketa 
und the offers made to - him by Yama Acharya 
prove them to be the possessors of great musical instraments 
swift running vehicles and various other comforts of life 
(2t). The reference to Gandhar (Kandhar) and the des- 
cription of rivers indirectly declares the writers to be 
‘conversant with geography both political aud physical. 
‘The mention of Prana.(25) and Rayi (two kinds of 
electricities) leads us to take them for great physicists. The 
opening verses of the Manduk Upanishad positively show 
them to be familiar with history. Thestory of Narada points 
to their vast study and great familiarity with the facts of 
of the physical world. With all this knowledge they were 
really wise. Pride contaminated not their mind. Towards 
the end of the Manduk Upanishad we find the writer pay- 
ing his homage to the seers (Rishis) and sages. 


From the soul-elevating and heart-easing writings of 


these Brahmarishis we turn to Brahmanas. These are the 
books which are the commentaries on Vedas and which set 


_forth the technology of various sciences (26). Honoured 


bas been the position which they have held hitherto and 


_honoured they will continue to be as long as the sun 


continues to shine. 


NX . - . 
Grammar is the next Science which attracts our 


; attention. Before that Prince of Grammarians, Panini, 


took up his pen, various other writers lived and flourished. 
Their names are deferential ly mentioned by the great author 
of the Ashtadyai (27) yet when pitted against that master- 


mind, all others dwindle down, as it were, unto nothing- 
‘Ness. Great though by themselves they are too small to 


be compared to Panini. Let us hear what an impartial 


orientalist bas to say about the Ashtadhyai :—We pass atonce 
enn T a Me a L we ee Eee ee 
(23) See the Katha Upanishad. 
(24).see Ibid. F 
(25) See the Prashna Upanishad. 
(26) See the Vaisheshaka Darshna. 
(27) For example Shaklya :—Ashtadyai , I, i, 3L 
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into the magnificent edifice which bears ` the name of 
Panini as its architect and which justly commands the 
Wender and admiration of every one who enters. Panini’s 
Grammar is distinguished above all similar works of other 
countries partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation 
of the roots of the language and the formation of words; 
partly by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates 
with an enigmatical succintness whether forms can come 
under the same or different roots. This is rendered possi- 
ble by the employment of an algebrical terminology of 
arbitrary contrivance, the several parts of which stand to 
each other in the closest harmony and which by the very 
fact of its sufficing for all phenomena which the language 
presents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire 
material of the language. (Wener’s Indian Literature, 
p. 216). 

When speaking of Panini we are naturally led to 
throw a glance at the work of the great writer Patanjali. 
Whom shall we place aloag side by him? Here isa mighty 
sage who has succeeded in handling three different sciences 
so thoroughly as to compel the admiration ofsuccessive gene 
rations. For the embelishment of speech he has bequeathed 


to us his great commentary on the Ashtadhyai, for the preser- 


vation of our health he has left us his Charaka and for leading 
us from the lowly things of the world to high spiritual things 
he has given us his admirable treatise on Yoga. Such was 
the mighty Rishi Patanjali—the true Yogee and lover of 
God—thbe benefactor of Man. 


From Grammar unto Philology is not a sudden jump. 


Yaska Acharya, command this science is unsurpassed. He 


ever shines like a star of first magnitude in the firmament of 
Vedic civilisation. His great work is the golden key with 
which we can unlock the great safe of the Vedas and get 


at the jewels of unsurpassed lustre and unmatched beauty. 
: y well feel i 


The Nirukta is verily a legacy of which we ma 
proud. 


i 
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In prosody Pingala stands head and shoulder above 
others. The seven notes that he treats of arethe very founda- 
tion of all prosody in the world (28). None has ever gone 
astep further than Pingala. Such is the perfection which 
this science attained at his hands. ; 


When we leave behind the literary sciences and try to 
study the natural and physical sciences we find the ancient 
Aryan equally busy and active at them. Two booky 
testify to the great progress that they had made in 
medicine and sciences allied to it. Charaka and Sushruta 
are the two great store-houses of knowledge. They are 
the foundation of the European and Unani Systems of 
Medicine (29). Chemistry (Rasayan), Botany (Vanaspati), 
Zoology (Jangamavid ya), Mi nerology (Khanijvidya), Physio- 
logy (Sharira Tantra Vidya), Surgery (Shalya Vid ya), Medi- 
cine (Kayachikitsa), Physical Science (Padartha Vidya) and 
Antidotes (Agada) are the various subjects that have been 
treated in these books (39). The surgery of the ancient 
Aryans had reached a very high dezree of perfection. The 
names of the agencies and instruments show on one hand 
the résourcefulness of the writers and on the other hand their 
keen and careful observation of Nature around them (31). 
Undoubtedly in some directions. e. g., the performance of 
‘operations on the skull (32), their surgery was far iù advance 


OPR i lh all TT 


(28) See the “ History of India” by Dr. W. W., Hunter. 


- (29) A European writer states that for. a very long time 
Shark which is the corruption of Charaka was qucted as an 
authority by all the European physicians. 


Alexander is said to have taken with him some physicians 
from [ndia. The Court of Har on al Rashid had also two Indian 
physicians named Manak and Suleha to add to its attractions. 
Both the books, Charak and Sushrata had been translated in 


Arabic, ete. 
(30) See Dr. W. W. Hunter’s History of India. 


R (31) For verification refer to tha various issues of the Ayurvedic 
Rahasya Magazine and the original works. i 


(32) See the History of Aryan Mədicino by Thakur Sahib ‘of 
Gondal. 
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of the modern surgery of the West. It is no wonder to note 
that these men who had made sucha vast progress were 
broad-minded and liberal. Hence are not only the Opinions, 
of various medical men recorded respectfully, but the 
medical congresses and commissions find a place in the 
programme of their philanthropic work (33). 

Astronomy is another science in which the ancient 
Aryan had special facility. The Surya Sidhanta even now 
continues to obtain the homage of great writers both of the 
East and the West. It treats of Algebra (Bij Ganit), 
Geometry (Rekha Gantt.), Geography (Bhugol), Astronomy. 
(Khagol) and Geology (Bhuzarbha). [tis this book which 
enabled Bapudeva Shastri to solve the hardest prob'ems. 
that were set to him. It is the knowledge based on this 
book which made it possible for Maharaja Jaswant Singh to 
correct the list of stars published by the French writer 
Déla Hire. Well may then Dr. Hunter speak of the Aryan 
Astronomy in appreciative terms. What a pity that the 
ancient observatories have not escaped the ravages of 
revenge and bigotry (54). 

One subject treated of in the Surya Sidhanta has an in- 
terest all its own. Itis the theory of Manvantra as pro 
pounded by the great Astronomer on the strength of the 
Vedic mantras (35). The modern science, yet in its infancy, 
may not be able to support the theory of Sarya Sidhanta 


(33) See Mans Bakshan published by Vaidya Khunilal Shastri 
who quotes Charak, Chikitsaka, Sthan, Adhyaya 3). 

- (314) To fnlly realize the progress that the ancient Aryans 
had made in this science, the reader should carefully peruse the 
able contributions on “Ancient Indian Astronomy” by 


“ Jyotishi ” in the Vedie Magazine. a 
K The well-known book “Orion” by Sj. B. G. Tilak may also 


be perused with great benefit. i 
It may be noted here thit the study of Trignometry 1m the 
natural course of things ought to precede that of Astronomy, am 
that the former cannot be cultivated without a thorough and com- 
plete mastery of Geometry. . . 
(35) See the Atharva Veda, 


Mantra 21. 
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but the theory must interest all those who are interested in 

the progress of huaman knowledge. Under the circum: 
) stances there is nothing strange in the respect with which 
| men like Mr. T. L. Strange look upon this theory (36). 


Just as we look in another direction we find a number 
of enthusiastic practical men engazed in several other 
usefularts. Here we find the great Vishwakarma ordering 
and examining the manufacture of various machines and 
instruments ; there the Great Krishna teaching the tactics of 
attack in the battlefield ; at another place we find great 
architects like Nal and Nil at their work and yet at another. 
place we see the engineer Maya devising the plan of a palace 
to be built of crystal rock. Forts are building on one side, 
bridges are being raised on the other. Ship-building comes 
into vogue as the Aryans advance on to the shores of the sea 
| (37). These ships receive various names like “ Ashvati.” 
Airships too have found their place in the various means 
of transport usel by the ancient Aryan (38). The Pushpaka 
Viman of the Ramayan is one example. The casting of 
gun and cannon is by no means neglected. Various are the 
arms used by those sages of antiquity. Fire arms find 
their proper place in the great catalogue. The Shataghnis 
—‘ weapons that a hundred slay ”’—planted on the battle- 
ments of Ayodhya (39) may be even superior,to the modern 


(36) See Mr. T. L. Strange’s “ The Development of Creation 
on the Earth” Pages 9S and 108. 


(37) The reader should refer to Modern Review, Vol. VI, 


p SEI and Pandit Lekhram’s Dur Desh Yatra in his Kalyat, 


__ (38) Some Pandits hold that the very word Viman—like a 
bird—suggestd the method of building airships. A certain Mahratta 
Pandit some nine years back published an appeal to the Indian 
gentry for helping htm with money to enable him to build airships. 
In that appeal he stated that he had got his inspiration solely from 
the ancient books of India. Probably the sime gentleman has 
already put forth a pamphlet on the subject in Mahratti. 


(39 Ayodhya was the metropolis of ancient India. For its 


escription the reader is referred to Griffith’s. Translation of 
_ the Ramayana. 
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weapons of warfare (40). 


From these various arts when we turn to that great 
art of arts—the art of Government—we find there 
too the ancient Aryan unsurpassed. We find here the 


Parliaments, the cabinets, the various commissions and. 


councils, all discharging their appointed duties. .The true 
relation between the judicial, the executive and the 
legislative functions is well understood and beauti- 
fully worked out in practice. Government is keenly 
alive to the duties that it owes to the subjects. The 
welfare of the subject is the one end of the Govern- 
ment. Hence taxation receives its due consideration (41). 


Education was a state function. It was free and com- 
pulsory (42). It was not confined to any one class or sex. 
It was all embracing and harmonious. No faculty was 
neglected. Bodily discipline was well looked after and 
special attention was paid to the food and drink of the 
Brahmacharies and the Brahmacharinies. “Che life that the 
student lived was all simplicity and plainness. The 
education given was by no means ill-liberal. Some of the 
sciences in which instruction was given are mentioned by 
Narada to Sanat Kumar as follows :— 

The four Vedas, History, Grammar, and Philology, 
Anthropology, Mathematics, Physical - Geography; Mine- 
rology, Logic, Ethics, Deva Vidyam (which may be 
translated as Physical Science), Brahma Vidya (Divine 
Knowledge), Zoology, Physiology and Morphology, Military 
Science and Art of Government, Astronomy and its depen- 


ua 


(40)-The reader’s attention is invited to that ably written 
article of Pandit Vansidhar M.A., LLB. Pleader of Ajmere, 
appearing in the Vedic Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 5, page 1. 


- (41) The sixth chapter of the Satyarth Prakash, the great work 
of a Bien Varsh ka Itihasa, by Profegg 
Rama Deva especially the chapter on the king and his om 
‘and the- well-known book of Jacolliot the -Bible indy ni 
may be profitably perused by the reader to. on ae lims 
witho themate GBUOEAmEA bdttad yes Founda USA 

(42) Manu, 7, 52. 


=" 
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F dent sciences and the science treating of venomous reptiles, 
ete. (43). Sie l ; 
‘The highest text-book of the University was the Veda 

(14). Every boy was required to study it for at least 18 years 
and every girl for at least 9 years (£5). 

} Society was then full of peace and prosperity. At 

one time we are told an ordinary cooly could get a gold . 

coin. for the labour of his day (46). Having 

enough and not distracted by unnecessary luxuries, people 

seldom had recourse to mean tricks and deceit. ,Men then 
were neither cheats nor were they cheated.(47). Well then 
might thievesand robbers be unknown in the land of Dharma. 
No wonder that drunkards and gamblers existed not. 
Pure in thought, pure in word and purein deed was the 
ancient Aryan. 


To all this grandeur, Music—that master of souls and 
. ‘mover of hearts—lent a charm all of its own. Here was 
Narada playing on his pleasant Beena. Here his pupils 
singing their soul-stirring songs. Here Shri Krishna 
blowing his beautiful Bansari (flute) and there the Apisaras 
executing their exquisite dance. All round indeed there 
‘Was happiness and joy. very particle of pain melted 
-away in the melody of music. i 


This grand civilization was not confined to India 
alone. With increasing numbers, the Indians began to 


7 (£3) See Sama Brahmana; Chhandogya, Prapathaka 7, 
Khanda 1, Pravaka 2. : 


(t4) See Manu Smriti, 3, 2. 


(45) The boy was to begin his studies.at the beginning of the 
8th year and finish them at the least by the end of the 25th year. 
Aud the girl to begin her studies at the age of 8 and finish the 
| by the end of year 16 : eas oy 


(46) See Bharat Varsba ka Itihasa, Vedic Parba, by Professor 
Rama Deva, p. 579. ; 


aq, (47) This is how Kaikeya Ashvapati addresses Uddalaka : 
In my kingdom there is neither theif nor a misér, neither a 
drunkard, nor one who neglects:to perform Agnihotra; neither a 
a fool, nor an adulterer. A lultress there can be none.” - - i 


N N a eu lel e R 
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move out of the land of their birth (48). One band leaving 
the holy land of five rivers, sojourning for sometime 
on the shore of the Arabian Sea, went in their ships to 
settle on the banks of the Nile and rear there a civilization 
which while admirable in itself, distinctly shows the 
Indian impress upon it (49). Another band yet passed on 
from India to people the well-known peninsula in the 
south-east of Europe and play such an important part 
in the history of civilization in that continent (50). Some 
men started from the religious metropolis of [India—Kashi— 
and settled on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris (51). 
Some enterprising men leaving India on her eastern coast 
marching on through the Archwepelego and crossing the 
deep Pacific entered the distant Continent, Patal 
(America) (52). The connection established with these 
countries was well and carefully maintained. As the sun 
sends in all directions his bright rays so India continued to 
shed the lustre of her learning on all these distant 
children (58). An Indian Prince sometimes married 
the daughter of the king of some distant land to have the 
country attached to the mother of all by bonds of friend- 
ship and love(5t). Sometimes a great teacher moved out o 
putan end toa religious schism (55). The Chakarvarati 


——— 
— 


(48) Mann, 10, 44. 


(49) See Modern Review, Vol. VH. The Ancient Hindus and 
Ancient Egyptians. 


(50) See India in Greece by Pocock. 
(51) See the Fountainhead of Religion, p. 155. 


(52) See “From the Caves and Jungles of India ” and the 


| Theosophist, the Vol. for 1886. 


(53) See Manu, 2, 20. 


j i pi i itrashtra 
(54) Arjun married Ulopi of America and Dhritras 
eee of Kandhar. See “Prom the Caves ani Jungles of 


Hindustan ” and the Mahabharata, Adi and Bhishin Parvas. 


(55) See Zend Avesta, 65 and 66. ° 
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Raja called to his Yajna all the princes from all the lands 
to pay him homage and do him service. 


This is not the fabrication of a fanciful mind. The very 
names of the various countries betray an Tndian origin. 
Germany is but a corruption of Sharmani from Sharma, a 
title of Brahmins (56). In Ireland, Arabia, and Irar, we find 
the first syllables of the words but a distortion of the word 
Arya. Sparta is a translation of Sparda, Palasatine of 
Palisthan, Denmark of Dhanmarg, Sweden of Suyodha and 
Norway of Naravigna (57). It is not only the names of 
the conntries that point to India as the centre of all the anti- 
quities of humanity, but the fact that some of the lawgivers 
(58). of the countries that flourished in antiquity havea 
name similar to Manu the great law-giver of the World proves 
the same thing. A careful study of the religious rites and 
ceremonies of those ancient people will also support the 
above statement (59). Such was the grand civilisation 
of Ancient India, such the extent of its influence. With 
these facts before us the view of Jacoliot expressed in the 
following enthusiastic words is no exaggeration :— 


“Soil of Ancient India cradle of humanity, hail! hail, 
venerable and efficient nurse, whom centuries of brutal 
invasions have not yet buried under the dust of oblivion! 
hail! father land of faith, of love, of poetry, of science! 
may we hail a revival of thy past in our Western future ! 


aa eer RS a Dh le ee Se 


hi 


(56) Note to the preface of the Rig Veda, published in 
i London, quoted by Pandit Lekhram in his Dur Desha Yatra. 


(57) “ Bible in India,” “ Science of Language,” Vol. 1 and 
Asiatic Researches. 


(58) Minos of Crate and Menu of Egypt are examples. See 
Isis Unveiled. 


(59) For example, the ceremonies or Druids resemble Indian 
‘Seremonies yerycolmaelyig Uee HAARE IPEE AY ss Foundation USA 
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India is the world-cradle thence is the common mother 
sending forth her children. Even to the utmost area: 
an unfolding testimony of our origin bequeathed us the 


legacy of her language, her laws, her morale, ber literature, Ls 
her religion and her lore “the life of several generations 
would scarce suffice merely to read the works that Ancient 
India has left us on history, morale, poetry, philosophy, 
religion, different sciences and medicine, gradually each 
will produce its contribution, for science too possesses 
faith to move mountains and renders those whom it inspires 
capable of greatest sacrifices.” 

This remarkable civilisation and admirable advance 
in every direction appears to have reached its zenith under 
Shri Ramachandra, the ideal king of India. He in 
whom filial piety, fraternal feelings. conjugal love, 
parental affection and loyalty to the lord of Lords; 
had reached perfection, was indeed most suited to presice 
over the destinies of mankind at that very critical moment. 
With his head to plan and hand to execute, he succeeded 
in bringing to dust the learned but the proud and vain 
king of Lanka who tried to defy the great central autho- 
rity of the king of kings (60). Ayudhya of Ramachandra 
isa grand sight. It is the metropolis of India. Ít is 
possessed of immense riches and is well protected by numer 


(60) The way in which, Ramchandra addresses Bali proves 
that he was overlord :— 


This land, each hil and woody chase 
Belngs to Ikshavaku race. 


: 


While royal Bharta, wise and just 
Rules the broad earth, his glorious trust. 


....... 
BO DODODDOOD0DSG OO00GN FING 


The laws for those who sin ‘Jike thee 
The penalty of death decree. 


Now Bharata rules with sovereign sway 


a is royal word obey. 
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ous guns and cannon planted on its high battlements. The 


people of Ayodhya are perfectly satisfied and ready to 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of their beloved prince. 
Such was Ramachandra and such his capital.’ 

Every billow that mocks the moon soon falls back on 
the bosom of the sea. Every wave that advances on shore, 
is soon forced to recede. Every rise soon meets a fall and 
nothing can ever maintain itself on high at all. So in the 
natural course of things, India began to fall. Men grow- 
ing rich to surfeit began to neglect the cultivation of their 
faculties and the training of their bodies. Buta grand 
civilisation which had endured so long could not die at 
once. Tt was long in dving. Nearly a thousand years 
hefore the War recorded in the Mahabharata the seeds of 
degeneration began to be swon. Gradually these seeds began 
togrow, till in fullness of time the fruit of them all— 
Duryodhana—appeared on the stage. In him were born, 
as it were, all the evils to which society had fallen 
prey. But the rich and luxuriant soil of India, that bad 
so long given birth to great heroes and warriors philoso- 
phers and scientists even at this stage when the curtain was 
going to drop on her greatness, gave us a train of great 
and worthy men. Above all others stood Shri Krishna, 
the personification of Love and Duty, the deep and learned 
Yogi. Bhishama the grandsire added awe to that scene 
by showing what a Brahmachari could do and achieve. 
The truthful Yudhishtra, the hardy Bhima, the archer 
Arjuna, and the gentle Sahdeva and Nukal played their 
partin the closing scene. On the holy field of Kurushetra 
Were brought together the great princes of all the lands 
to witness the war between Dharma and Adharma, 
between righteousness and wrong. Long and hard was 
the struggle, but at lust truth triumphed and evil perished. 
To proclaim this eternal truth, was inaugerated the Rajsu 
Yajna. Here the parted brothers met, here the natiens 
shook their hands,—but alas it was the last time. The 
spectacle was grand and majestic. The world had sent 
forth all her Princes and nobles to pay their homage to the 
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virtuous Yudhishtra (61). But alas! inspite of this grand 
scene, we were destined to fall on evil times. Soon that 
virtuons prince with his brave brothers retired from the 
throne of Indraprastha and with virtue and bravery left 
our Ind. Now came the time of confusion. The bonds 
that united India to distant lands began to be loosened 
till for some time it appeared that all traces would be lost. 
But the lovely name of Ind, inspite of the degeneracy 
and degradation of her poor children continued to inspire 
all the distant Jands. Everv nation that now played its 
part in the great drama of the history of humanity felt 
its success incomplete, till that land of mystries and 
secrets—India—was conquered (62). The Persian under 
the influence of Zoroastrianism sought his glory in the con- 
quest of India, the builder of pyramids longed to build a 
higher pyramid to his glory than those existing in the 
plain of the Nile by turning his arms against India. 
Alexander would not stop in his forward course till the 
strange weapons of the tndian proved too much for him (63). 
Augustus considered it an honour to have correspondence 
with Vikrama, the august prince of Ind. (64). 
Islam did its greatest service to humanity wine K 
transplanted the sciences of India into Europe. India 
trade made Venice rich and after India did Portugal go in 
search. The battle which gave the final blow to the great- 
ness of the Arab and the Venetian, and which paved the way 
for the advancement of the modern European, was tong 
in an Indian sea (65). Thus even after her fall, India, n f 
sense, continued to be the centre of the hopes of humanity: 
FA ise!) 2AE DE AN 


i i Babruvaban ‘of 
61) There were Bhag Dutta of China, | 
hanes Vidalaksha of Europe, Shalya of Persia and various 
others. 


(62) The reader is referred to the ably written article 
on the “ Vikrama Bra” in the Indian Review. 


(63) See “Fire Arms in Anciect India,” in the Vedic Magazine 
(64) See Bharat ke Mahapurush in Urdu. i 
(65) See Johnson’s ‘ Europe in the 16th Century. 
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During this period extending over 50 centuries, in 
which India though on occasions vastly she influenced the 
distant lands, was far the most part confined to herself (66) 

| there was enough internal movement. to save the 
country from total decadence. The political life of the 
! country continued to bea mere reflection of her religious 
life. The Mahabharata War, the death of the mighty 
Kshatriyas, the disappearance of learned Brahmans like 
Drona and Kripa, Vyas and Jaimint and the retirement of 
the Pandu brothers left the country ina great fix. Selfish 
men who cared for nothing but the indulgence of their 
own tastes—those whose existence is merely hinted at by the 
great writer of the Mahabharata, (67)—now posed as leaders 
ofmen. ‘These men began to distort the original text, play 
fast and Joose with the origina! writings and mistranslate 
the works of the great Rishis and Manis of yore. In place 
of the five great daily duties, theadherents of Vama Marga- 
which is nothing but a senseless worship of the senses—pre- 
ached the five Makars or indulgence in flesh-diet (Mansa), 
: (Mada) wine, (Matasya) fish, (Mudra) cakes and (Maithuna) 
copulation (68). The word Yajna, which had a very deep 
significance during the Vedic period, was now forced to yield 
the most disgusting meaning (69). In its name, horses, cows 
and even men were burnt alive. After neglecting the study 
of the Vedas, new books, called Tantras, which are full of 
filthy writings were composed (70) By the side of Vam 
Maraga, two other sects—the worshippers of Shiva and 
Bhakti came into existence (71). They followed the current 


j 
] 
q 


(66) Spread of Budhism as far as Egypt serves as an example 
of the influence which [ndia exerted on the religious problems of 
the world outside. 


(67) See Shanti Parva Moksha Dbarma. 
(68) See Kali Tantra. 


s (69) For the original meaning of the word Yajna see various 
articles in the Vedic Magazine. 


(70) This is the view entertained by Swami Anandgri, the 
well-known disciple of Shri Swami Shankaracharyaji. 


(11) Ibid. 
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Opinious and adopted most of the Vamic customs. This 
rule of corruption and profligacy reached its highest pitch 
when Mahidhar wrote his most wicked commentries on the 
Vedas. The human mind could bear no more and as is natural 
began to revolt against this open defiance of decency and 
decorum. The revolution that followed was a terrible one. 
Every thing that had been conne-ted with Vam Margis 
was to be swept away. In that great excitement there was 
no time for calm study. Vam Margis were. wicked—as 
undoubtedly they were—therefore the Vedas, under whose 
sanction they defended their evils, were equally wicked 
and the writers of the Vedas were denounced as rogues 
and rescals (72). If there was a God who could savrction 
such dirty ceremonies, he was bidden a last good-bye. With 
the disappearance of God, disappeared belief in the human 
ego, in the life bevond death and in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of one’s actions hereafter. Thus Brahaspati, the leader 
of Charvaka, while he freed men from mere slavery to 
authority and brought them face to face with reason, failed 
to effect a great reform. He stumbled hopelessly in his 
path and once more left men to indulge in the pleasures of 
šenses. His wasa philosophy resembling in some respects 
hat of the Epicarians. He only succeeded in removing the 

10st wicked customs of the Vam Margis and in lending a 
charm to the life of luxury. There was the need then that 
a mightier man with higher ideals and nobler aspirations 
should put in his appearance and carry on the ielorm 
further. The whole country was crying for it. 

j At last the ery that rose on high got a hopeful reply. 
In the house of a mighty king was born a son, that was 
destined to found a religion, which continues to be professed. 
by one-third of the human race. The great Gautama saw the 


dream that persuaded him to part with all the pleasures. 
A inate RR ee 
(72) One of the Shl kas of Charvakas when translated runs 
as follows :— 
The authors of the Vadas were bnffoons, scoundrels ang 


peii “teachings of the pandits. (The Satyaratha Prakasha, 


Chap. XII, Pp- 572.) 
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thata yourbful prince cou'd enjoy in a palace. He desir- 
ed to solve the grest mystery of life, he wished to save 
himself from the ills of old age and pangs of death. The 
worldly pleasures failed to charm him. He—a mighty son 
of God—at last suddenly left his house in search of the 
secret of immortality. After undergoing many hardships 
and pe-forming various penances he was moved with pity 
at the misery of mankind and began to endeavour to bring 
them out of that deep ditch of degradation. This great 
min had no enmity with the Brahamanas nor did he 
desire to oppose their religion. According to his own 
belief he was preaching only that sacred religion which 
once had been prevalent amongst the Brahmans (73) His 
heart was deeply moved at the massacres that the Vamis 
were every day perpetrating in the sacred name of the scrip- 
tures. He could not bear to see so many u eful animals 
sacrificed at the altar of folly and blind faith. The central 
point of his religion was Ahinsa and character. His five 
great commendments are nothing but a sheer repetition of 
the Arvan Yamas (74). Nor can we call him an athiest. He 
was well practised in the various practices of Yoga and be 
it remembered that the highest ambition of a Yogee is to 
attain to God (74). In one place we are told that he stated 
that a man who indulges not in hunting, after his death 
goes to the country of Brahama (God) (76). It,isa question, 
it he preached against the Vedas. Possibly he raised his voice 
only against that portion of Brahmanas which. the Vamis- 
had interpolated in order to have scriptural authority for 
their ugly practices (77). Since the Vam Margis. had- 


Ve se 


i 
i =-- ~ — ee a ee ee 


(73) See “ Physical Religion” by Max Muller and Ancient 
India by R. C. D. sal ass 


(74, See ‘‘ Physical Religion ” by Max Muller and Ancient 
India by N. C. Dutt. 


(75) See “ Budhism ” by Monier Williams. 7 


(76) See “ Texts from the Budhists Canon,” &c., by Samuel 
Beal, Prof. of Chinese University C. llege London.: 


(7 7)c&‘o lthryai calor Relegitonmridwdo golkbaat OMfinkbew.s3 Foundation USA 
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strained every nerve to declare the Brahmanas to be the 
Vedas, his followers began to preach against the Vedas. 
Under these circumstances we cannot but deeply regret the 
fact that Budha himself never committed his views to 
writing. 

This want was very early felt and hence several con- 
vocations of the Budhistic preachers were held from time 
to time to settle the creed of Budha. This soon created 
scholastic wranglings and schisms in Budhism (78). Bat 
it was long before Budhism began to decay from external 
and internal causes. In its hey-day the message of Budhism 
was carried by Budhistic preachers far and wide. It 
appears to have travelled so far as Palestine and Egypt. (79) 
Christianity is indebted to Budhism for some of its most 
beautiful principles. Budhism spreading itself in distant 
lands continued to hold sway over India for nearly three ceu- 
turies. During this period, the followers of Budha succeed- 
ed in idolising that mighty man and in introducing man- 
worship in place of God-worship (80). Ev-ry where temples 
came to be erected and men inspite of using their reason 
and intellect began to depend solely on the teachings of one 
great man—and these teachings too were not certain. The 
Brahmanas, on the other hand, in order to make their own 
religion as attractive as Budhism and its sister Jainism, 
began to build their own temples, make their own idols 
and preach their theory of Avatars. Tnuson one side, God 
andthe Vedas were abused and vilified and on the other, 
those to whom was entrusted the sacred work of teaching the 
worship of one living God and of preaching his Ved 
were employed in degrading themselves by reproducing 
the mistakes of their opponents. It may be noted that 
during this time quite a great number of books was con- 
signed to the fire. 


A 


i : i by Prof. 
78) The reader is referred to the lecture delivered 
ne at the Anniversary of the Lahore Arya Samaj, 1911. 
(79) See the Fountain-Head of Religion p. 17 where R. C- 
Dutt has been quoted. ; 
BOF SSe ES HIRE” WERS Balis mp? Fpno4GUSA 
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Men’s minds began to grieve and hearts melt at seeing 
the destruction spread round them. Oh fora hero a sage, a 
seer! and lo! one day a Brahman of gentle heart passir g 
through the streets of Kashi heard the sorrowful song of a 
sweet little maid saying “ Kim Karomi Kva Gaochami, Ko 
Vedanudhirishyati............0h what shall I do, where 
shall I go. Is there none who shall protect the Vedic 
religion.” As the words struck his ears, his body became 
wet owing to the tears that were shed. “Grieve not, oh 
girl!” says the future hero, “ Rest assured that there is one 
who shall yet save the Vedic religion.” No sooner were 
the words uttered than was taken the resolve to sacrifice 
life for the sake of Dharma. To a Jain school did that 
young man repair to familiarize himself with the views of 
his opponents. Unable to bear patiently the insult hurled 
against the holy Veda, his enthusiasm one day betrayed 
him and down was he thrown. Finding himself safe, he 
Started to preach against the decaved Budhistic religion 
and in favour of the ancient Vedic wisdom. Komnaral was 
the first man to raise his voice against the state religion and 
to hoist-the Vedic flag once more. But this child of 
Brahmanism overcome by remourse burnt himself alive. 
Thus the work was once more left undone (81). This 
necessiated the advent of another and a mightier mau. 


In the meantime-a youth of Dakhan was preparing 
himself for the future work. At the age of sixteen after the 
death of his father, this loving son of his parents took leave 
ofhis mother to: become a Sanyasin and to: preach the 
Vedic religion. In search of knowledge far and wide did 
he Wander and over what he learnt deeply did he ponder; 
(82). To Bodpad Acharya belongs the :honor of being his 


` (81) ‘The reader is' referred to the books “ Bharat Varsha ke 
kaha, 3 


(82) For the life of Shankara the reader should see the 


i on little book ‘entitled ‘“Shankara” published by the 


ciety for the Resuscitation of Ancient Indian Literature. 
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Guru. (83). His visits to Kumarala at the time of-his death, 
his discussion with Mandan, under the presidentship of that 
mighty Pandit’s learned wife, fully equipped him for his 
great work. Thus, equipped he repaired to the court of 
Sandhva, a man well-versed in Shastric lore and Jain 
literature. A Shastrarth was what Shankar wanted,a 
Shastrarth Sandhav at once granted. All the learned 
Pandits on whom Jainism and Budhism could count, 
came tothe court of the king from all the four directions. 
Grand was the spectacle that the capital of Sandbav 
Witnessed then. Materialism and atheism, upheld bya 
great number of kings and learned men, were to oppose 
the onslaughts of a youthful Sanyasin with but a few 
followers. “ All is spirit” said Shankar “ What we see 
has no real existence.” “All is.matter,” rejoined the 
opponents, “ eternally has the world existed and eternally 
will it exist. There is nothing like a Creator.” Long did 
the struggle last, but after all, the powerful logic of 
Shankar won the day. Sandhava declared himself a 
follower of Shankara and others followed in his wake. 
Once. more God and the Veda began to be revered and respec- 
ted in this land of religion and, faith. Shankara now 
went from one corner of the country to the other, fearlessly 
‘preaching against . Jainism and, idolatry. So terrible 
were his attacks against idol-worship that the Jains 
began to hide their idols by burying them under ground. 


‘The idols that are now dug: ‘out of ‘the earth belong — 


to the age of Shankara. Obtaining a grand success 


‘Shankara now seriously ‘thought of giving ‘an enduring © 


shape to his work by. establishing ‘in various ae 
educational seminaries (84). : But alas ! India was tte 
to undergo greater troubles and groan under the wrongs 0. 


(83) It is a common mistake to suppose Monge ws 
Shankar’s Guru. Pe. Lekhram has drawn attention, to this; 4° 
See his “ Tarikb-a-Dunya. ’ 

(84) The Mathas are _ supposed to have been erec 
‘ this idea. | de P cei i 
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he inous sin to deprive even the meanest animal of its li 
prepared themselves to put an end to the life of the greatest 
Tan then living (85). Meanly was the mighty Shankara 
“poisoned and thus removed from the stage which he had 
“once controlled with so much vigour and wisdom. With’ 
his death died the scheme of starting Gurukulas. What a 
pity that the only path, which would have led the people 
with parched palates and dried lips to the great fountain 
of nectar, was prematurely closed up. 


fe, 


(85) See Pandit Lekhram “Sanch ko Anch Nahin” where 
he qoutes from Shankara Digvigiya Sarga 18. 
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The Date of the Bhagavat Gita. 
(BY PRoriéssor T. G. Kaus, M. A., FERGUSSON COLLEGI.) 


HE Bodhayana Sutras are not yet well explored by 
d Western and Eastern Sanskrit scholars ; for they were 

~ not chiefly available in à referrable form. The trans- 
lation of the Dharmasutras was published by Max Muller 
(and edited by Dr. Bullher) in the Sacred Booksof the 
East Series. In 1904, the Mysore Bibliotheca Sanskritica, 
published the Grihyasutra  Grihyasutra paribbrasha, 
Grihyaseshaand the Pitrimedhasutra, together. In 1907, 
the same series published the Bodhayanaand Dharma Sutra 
with the commentary of Goviadswamin. 


The Bodhayana Sutras consist of Shrouta Sutras, 19 
Prasnas ; Karmanta Sutras, 20 chapters ; Dwaidha Sutras, 4 
Prasnas; Grihya Sutras, 4 Prasnas: Dharama Sntras; 
4 Prasnas, and Sulba Sutras, 3 Adhyayas. xcept the por- 
tion above stated, all the other portions are yet unp cblished 
as far as my knowledge goes. 

The Sutrakara Bodhayana is said to have written also 
a Vritti on the Brahma Sutras, which is entirely lost now, 
but which was known to the medieval scholars. 


Dr. Ballher, in bis introduction to the translation of 
the Apastamba Dharma Sutras, has come to the conclusion, 
that Apastamba may be placed in the fifth century B. C. 
and that Bodhayana, who is older than Apastamba, may be 
placed a century or two earlier than he. So Bodhayana 1s 
placed in the seventh century B. C., by Western scholars 
at present. But wecan determine the date of Bodhayana 
much more correctly by a reference in his Shrouta Sutras 
to the position of the colures in his time. He refers to the 


position thus :— ! 
aar gazia IZ TS aay arfgarRaar quar Teed 


sa à ae Sfrawa | mÀ are aagana ATS ATA 
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WT SIA mana gia aqaaad tad ars wad: | daaa- 
FAD Ka AAT | 


TAA IQA: Bo, No. 282. Ms. ‘Oriental Library, 
Mysore (Gavamayanam, p. 137.) 


The position recorded here is the same as that recorded 
in the Vedanga J yotisha ; supposing this record to be tradi- 
tional and not one actually observed, we may give a margin 

of a hundred or so years tothe time of Bodhayana. If 
Bodhayana had observed a difference of half a Nakshatra 
in the position recorded by the Vedanga, he would have 
certainly given that latter position. Certainly, the northern 
course of the sun did not begin on the half of Shravana and 
the southern course on the beginning of the Aslesha, in 
Bodhayana’s time. Such was the position of the colures in 
about 95) B. C. So, Bodhayana who was older than this 


position, may be taken to have lived about 1000—1100 
B. C. 


Bodhayana refers to Krishna Dwaipayana, Parashara, 
Vaishampayana, Tittiri, Atreya, Apastamba Sutrakara, 
Satyashadha Hiranyakeshin, Vajasaneyin, Yagnavalk ya, 

. Ashwalayana, Shounaka, Vyas, Vashistha, &c., in differen t 
parts of his Sutras. j 


ws 


As Ashwalayana refers in his Grihya Sutras to a Bharat 
and a Mahabharat, * we may persume, that by his time, a 
smalland a great work of that name had been already 
current in India. The Mahabharat informs as that the work: 
without the episodes consists of 24000 verses and is ealled 
the Bharat ; and that the work with the episodes consists 
ofa lakh of verses and is called the Mahabharat. (I, 1). 
; Bodhayana who refers to Ashwalayana and’ Shaunaka pro- 

bably knew the greater Bharat. Let us see how far our’ 

inference is confirmed by a minute study of his Sutras. f 


- 


ae 


od. aa ee 


* gid AMARAN AENA wca—aalaica— __ 
| Watearay, (8-4-4). | 
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(1) Bodhayana Dharma Sutra, (IL, 2,80) thus refers 
to a verse as occurring in the dialogue. between Devayani? 


and Sharmistha :— z 
~ LN ~~ oN : gi ot 
Sag WTA JANA Ties: Aas Tare wera | 
SE Il 
~ A . A 
sga gizar a F maa: aaa: | 
sag QANA gadt saiawaga: il efa N go ti 
This very verse occurs in the Mahabharat, Yayatyu- 
pakhyana, [—78—10 in a slightly varied form :— 
qraaeed fe gizar egaa: sfaauga: | 
Gas ganau gai safageaa: | 


If Bodhayana does not nere refer to: the Yayatynu-’ 


pakhyana in the Mahabharata, we must say that there was 
one already current by that name and he refers to’ that inde- 
pendent Akhyana. 
(2) In the Grihyashesha Sutra (I, 1) he says :— 

ERIRE GA za aa SAÍA AATTAR | 

amà saaa fara Uta QATAR N 49 |l 

ssaa daw: we:  gatrataaa: ene 

facdtara gel al wa ars aur agg Nl YS N 

wazinia fa yw: Baraca argar T l i 


Bodhayana is not the only author that.thus refers to the 
faaragaam. Charaka too nefors to the same in Fafa «Id, 
Sd a 30, thus :— d fa 

| fase gardi aaaınă fga | ESI UE 
JINA NEHN satraaradraia NA 
_ From these references, it appears,-that the freraaaard 
formed a part of the Mahabharata from ithe time of Bodha- 
yana and Charaka. Bodhayana also reférs to the magaga 
which is also a part of the Mahabharata. 


(3) -If these aqaaia’ s existed in Bodhayana’s: time, 
how is it that he does not refer to the Bhagavadgita, which 


It seems natural that the 
is the gospeh renga, wel iS} navas i sae by S3 Foundation USA 
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Gita should exist in his time. We shall now turn to this 
part of our inquiry. } 
-In the arIa (5—1) Bodhayana writes :— 
' maa a AJAN wa atui fasta | AEARTÀ 


a gàg a a faa N R N 


WREATATNA AAAREATST Tota | 

“aeaIsaTs qa aa grifa gaa: u3 i 

These two Sutras have a resemblance to the following 
Shlokas of the Gita :— 

TAD tz war ayaa Hea TIA Bl 

aeara Wess a 24 leg ngia i 

‘ WeAM Sta erie STRE gA Vita | 

AR ATARA aaa TRAAT I 

` Itappears that Bodbayana has generalised the argu- 
ment, while Shrikrishna is simply speaking ‘of death, at 
that time, to Arjuna. 

Bat these resemlances may bealso accidental; these 
Would not warrant us the surety of the supposition that 
Bodhayana knew the Gita itself. Bodhayana ma, have 
Written these two Sutras from other sources too. 

(4) In the Grihya Parishesha Sutra (II—22) Bodha- 
yana has given his owa opinion and also that of Shaliki 


. bout how Gods are to be worshipped: Only Shiva and 


Vishnu were worshipped in his time :— 


_ aa eaataaradtt ae acai neat fagara wa a 
VSA a—afaarg at, aa Hearsyassqsa | RUAA NG | 
< AÀ Taarara raed Haleaaar arswatata | agra 
anaa 
Ta gsi Wa ata al A MAT TAERA | 
qe AAQISAAANA TAAeAa: N Aa N 
Herein, Bodhayana quotes this verse from the Bhagavad- 
gita (9-26th) on the name of Bhagwan, by which he 
evidently means Shrikrishna. This clear reference to tie 
Gita, with a verse quoted from it, leaves a doubt that the! 
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Gita existed in Bodhayana’s time. The only other person- 
age whose opinion is quoted in this chapter is Shaliki 
waki). This very name appears to be old and seems to 
belong to Vedic times; at least it appears to be ancient. 
From all these references in Bodhayana Sutras to the 


Yayatyupakhayana, Vishnu Sahasranama, Sivasahasranama, 
Bhagavadgita, &c., we may safely infer that the Mababharat 
was already current in his time in a bigger form. 


This reference to the Gitain Bodhayana, leads us to 
place the date of that work (Gita) somewhere before 1000 
B. C., that is, it seems to have been written and incorpo- 
rated in the Mahabharat by Vaishampayana or Viyasa him- 
self just a few years after the war. My theory about the 
date of the war is that it took place in the 13th century 
B.C. Iwill adduce my arguments in support of this view 
im a later article. 
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Some Recent Literature on the Vedas. 
(By Professor Inara Vedalankar.) | 

The Old Testament of New India by Mr. G. R. Mokasi 
of Dharwar. (Printed at Kanakadittya Printing Press, 
Dharwar by M. N. Tenbe.) Price Re. 1 annas 8. 

The Vedic Fathers of Geology by Mr. N. B. Pavgee. 
(Printed at the Arya Bhushan Press, Poona). Price Re. 1 
and annas 4. 

aq à UIs wer—by Pt. S. D. Satwalekar (The 
Secretary Sahitya Parisad, Gurukula Kangri Hardwar). Price 
one anna and 6 pies. | 

The Old Testament of New India. The writer of this 
volume is quite new to the literary world. We had not 
heard of Mr. G R. Mokasi, before we had an opportunity 
of going through this book. The object of the book, to 
quote the words of the author, is to show that, “our fore- 
fathers were semibarbarous as we are even now, (with 
a very few honourable exceptions) : some even worse than 
that, which [ shall prove eventually from our Srutis 
“mritis, Puranas and other records, and from the existing 
state of things, throughout the whole length and breadth 
of India, hereafter as occasions occur.” With this 
laudable object in view, the author of this small volume 
has thundered at the head of his accursed forefathers. 
The author is conscious of an urgent duty, imposed on 
him by the wise providence, of exposing the fooleries 
of the ancient Rishis of India, who seem to have the 
only fault of being the forefathers of a race, to which 


Mr. G. R. Mokasi belongs. So Mr. Mokasi has hastened to 


discharge his dut y. 

The language used throughout the book is quixoti «5 
and shows that theauthor is quite unfit for the task, which 
hehas undertaken. Before he even begins his criticism, he 
assumes the airs of a staunch martyr in the cause of 
unbending truth. The author bas not even condes- 


_ ended to pay any regard to linguistic decency. Here 
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034 THE VEDIC MAGAZINE AND GURUKULA S\MACHAR. a 
is his chracteristic conclusion about Vedic Rishis. Says 
he “ Hence the reasonable co iciusion is, that cur Vedas 
are the composition of our cunning Rishis, or some selfish 
poets in their name.” 

Our readers will be astonished to hear, that in Mr. 
Mukasi’s opinion “This Yogabhyasa is one of. the 
Wiys to decieve the ignorant to replenish the pockets 
of the priestly class.” 

We quote below the anthor’s opinion on the work 
of Swami Vivekananda. “After all what good did 
Swami Vivekananda do to his- country except giving 
polished lectures founded on false Vedas and deceptic 
Vedantic theories. ’ 

To add strength to his declamations, the author does 
not even scruple to misrepresent or to mutilate. Saying of 
Pre-Pauranic times, be says ‘The Kings, laymen, and 
other lower classes were as ignorant as they were born 
owing to want of regular schools or teachers and caste 
prejudices’ This is written about a time, when Rajas 
Janka and Ashwapati were regarded as finished scholars 
of Brahma Vidya, and Rishis and Rishiputras from — 
distant parts of land flocked to sit at their feet 
and learn the secret doctrines of Vedanta. One who 
knows anything about Indian history, cannot but have 
heard of the University of Nalanda and ‘Takshila. For him 
the above {assertions of Mr. Mokasi.’ ave sheer bunkum. At 
another place, the writer shows his ignorance of the Vedas 
and Vedic literature, when he writes about the ancients — 
‘even practising cannibalism on very rare occasions, & 
licensed by Vedas.’ (P. 39). The author shows his extreme 
abhorrence for true and faithfal representation, when he 
writes that ‘it is quite plain that during the Vedic 
period, there was no idolatry, much less any mode of 
worship.’ (P. 44) One who lhas read even the first 
Mandala of the Rigveda cannot make such a baseless 
statement, even if he takes the Europeon interpreta- 

«tions of the Vedas as authentic. Mental worship is tbe 
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theme of more than a hundred hymns of the Rigveda. Even 
the most ùnrelenting enemies of the Vedas can not but 
acknowledge the supreme excellence of the Vedic mode of 


worship and prayer. 


The Vedic Fathers of Geology. ast year we had an: 
opportunity of reviewing a volume on the Riksin the Maga- 
zine. In this little}but ably written booklet, Mr. N.B. Pavgee; 
the author has tried to condense the geological researches of 
Vedic fathers as he calls the composers of Vedic Riks. There: 
are five chapters in the volume. The first deals with 
the ‘ Vedic discoveries in Geology. In this chapter, the 
auther has quoted a few Riks, which are interpreted to 
contain the main results -of modern geological 
researches. The second, the longest and perhaps the most 
important chapter, deals with the ‘Great antiquity of 
= the Vedas from the Geological point of view.’ We content 
Ourselves with putting the author's opinion about the 
antiquity of the Vedas before our readers. The resulta, 

to which his long and penetrating researches lead him, 
are divided in five parts. Says he “'Lhe irrefragable 
evidence cited in the preceding pages conclusively proves: 
(l) that the oldest of our Vedas, the Rigveda—which by 
the bye is also the most ancient document in the world 
Seems to beas old as the Tertiary epoch, at any rate a 
“Portion of it, since some of the utterances of the Rigvedic 
Bards appear to show, beyond all manners of doubt, 
that our Rigvedie Rishis had personally seen all- the 
arctic phenomena viz., the long dawns, the long days, as 
also the long, dreadful, and tiresome nights, that conti- 
nued for months together, (2) that onr Rig Vedic an- 
cestors were older than the Quaternary Period, (3) that 
hoy belonged to Tertiary Era. (£) that they had seen the 
Great-Ice-A ge. (5) that the fact seems to have been supported 
and: fortified by the Rig Vedic and Avestic evidence 
“and (6) that above all, even the testimony of the science 
of Geology has proved (ante pp. 5; 6, 32, 35) the existuce 


of the Tertiar y, man.” 
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THE VEDIC MAGAZINE AND GURUKULA SAMACHAR. 


In the next two chapters the Geological truths con- 
tained in Vedic Riks, are compared with the dicta of 
modern Geology. The comparison is intended to show 
that there is no difference between them. In the last 
chapter an effort has been made to interpret a few of the 
mythical stories of ancient Puranas in geological sense. 
Thus the book is a kind of the second part of the re- 
markable volume on ‘the Riks? which we reviewed 
last year. Weare not in a position to give an opinion 
as the veracity of the scientific statements on which the 
whole theory is based, neverthesless we must acknow- 
ledge that to an ordinary reader the book carries con- 
viction. An Arya Samajist must, of course, raise his voice 
against one of the fundamental hypotheses, that the Vedas 
were composed by Vedic Fathers, and not revealed by 
God. 

aati à Qasg UA. 

The Vedas on the Science of the Organisms of Disease. 
It is an essay worth studying. It was read before the 
last meeting of the Sarswati Sammelan at the Gurukala. 
Pt. S. D. Satwalekara, the well-known author of 
ear qa fa=stz in Marathi, and the writer of this essay; 
is a very deep student of the Vedas. All his writings 
possess an impress of long aad mature. study and deli- 
beration. In this essay he has endeavoured to prove 
that the science of disease-producing . organisms is to be 
found inthe Vedas. Many texts have heen quoted and 
translated according to this point of view. WO have ng 
thing to say as to the merits and demerits of the on 
Even those who hold that the Vedas are nothing ba 
barbarous songs, or expressions of the natural curiosity of 
mankind, will think twice before making such. a sas 
ment, if tbey once go through this very ably erie 
exposition of a few Mantras. The rendering of some of ee 
difficult texts is very interesting and at some places | 
instructive. The essay is written in Arya Bhasha. 


a 
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Criticisms and Discussions. 
CHRISTIAN AND “VEDIC” THEISM. 
BY THE Rev. C. B. YOUNG, M.A. 


In venturing, at the courteous invitation of the 
Editor, to make certain criticisms on the two lectures 
on Flints Theism (Vedic Magazine, Asarh and Bhadrapad 
1970) I trust that I shall not be misunderstood if any 
remarks appear unduly polemic in tone. If I challenge 
strongly and confidently some of the statements of the 
lectures, it is not because polemic is my aim. My 
point of view is not that of the ‘ graceless bigot’ but 
of one who desires a mutual understanding and sympathy 
between men of varying creeds. Such an understanding 
is not promoted if inaccurate statements about each 
other’s faiths are allowed to circulate unchallenged. 


Ido not bere propose to enter the lists for or against 
the late De. Flints proposition that the world has only 
produced three examples of a theistic religion. The 
lecturer devotes his first lecture to controverting that 
Position in support of the pure monotheism of the Vedas. 
Tam not competent to discuss the theology of the Vedas ; 
and whether they do or do not contain a lofty the- 
istic doctrine (I have indicated the existence of a 
doubt in this respect by the use of inverted commas 
in the title) is a minor question compared with the 
important and welcome fact that a young and fervent 
religious community has repudiated polytheism and its 
attendant superstitions on the ground of what 
it supposes the Vedas to teach. Here I wish merely to 
qualify certain statements about Christianity, and to 
Suggest that in one important respect “ Vedic” theism 
as expounded in the 2nd lecture falls short of the 
highest in the very point where it regards the Christian 
_ doctrine as a corruption of its own purity. 
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It is a little startling at the outset to find Jesus 
throughout the Lecture entitled “ the Essene.” That 
Jesus was connected with the strange and baffling sect 
of some 4,000 vegetarian ascetics known to us chiefly 
by notices in the writings of Philo and Josephus, (lst 
century A.D.) is the ingenious conjecture of Gratz, a 


German ‘historian of the Jews, followed by a few later 


scholars. But the lecturer states what is at best a prë- 
carious speculation as though it were a sound histori- 
cal fact, and makes it (apparently) the basis of the 
startling conclusion that Jesus’ teaching was a degenerate 
form of ‘* Vedic” monotheism. The apparently foreign 
element in Essenism has been much discussed, and 
traced to various sources, Greek (Pythagorean). Zoroas- 
trian and Buddhistic! This kind of field of nebulous 
conjecture presents a wide range to the ingenuity of 
scholars of which they are not slow to avail themselves. 
Butthe lecturer adds vet a wilder suggestion—again stating 
it as sober proven fact!—in bringing “ Vedic Mission- 
aries” to the shores of the Dead Sea as the preceptors of 
the Essenes and their supposed disciple Jesus. One 
can only ask for his proofs, and if there are, as I believe, 
none forthcoming, dismiss it as a baseless conjecture. 


1. For the Essenes see discussion in Lightfoot's 
Conunentary on Colossians and Philemon pp. 355—419, 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible Vol. I pp 76711 
and Eneyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 9. 
But discussions of origins are mostly otiose. The 
important thing is the ideas themselves ; where they 
come from is generally an unanswerable and certainly 
a.secondary question. What did Jesus teach? On this 


question one is content to appeal from the statements . 


in the 2nd Lecture to those in the Editorial Reflections 
of the same month. In the Lecture Christianity is said to 
have been from start to finish a racial religion. It was 
«in its inception.:....a local and sectarian dispensation 
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revolutionise its character, but it has never since lost 


‘its exclusive character” This assertion is supported 


merely by passages from the gospels in which Jesns 
restricted his own and his discip'es’ activities to his own 
race. That fact however can w3igh nothing against the 
fact thus expressed by the Ediror in his Reflections on 
the Prayer of Christendom. “ He believed and preached 
that all men were the children of his Heavenly father 
and had an equal right to His grace and _ affection.” 
Limitation of activity is qnite compatible with a universal 
eatholicity of aims. Mazzini while he laboured almost 
solely for the emancipation of Italy had as his ideal 
the republic of the world. So too Jesus came to pro- 
claim the establishment of a kingdom of God as wide 
as the world and embracing all life. But a movement 
must start somewhere though it need not end there and 
Jesus the Jew started with the Jews, because he believed 
that in the history of his own race God had prepared 
the way for the communication of blessing to the whole 
world. The favouring of one nation was not exclusive 
favoritism, but selection for a work which embraced 
humarity. It is true that the idea of “ the chosen race” 
did tend to racial pride in manv, but against this all 
the greatest of the prophets had protested, preaching 
to the Jews that their privillges were a trust and res- 


ponsibility, not special favour, and woe to them if they 


used them for selfishness or pride! Jesus’ own teaching 
followed the prophets in the strongest condemnalion 


of the Jew’s unethical interpretation of. their special 


‘privileges with God. In the story of the good Samaritan 
{Luke ch. 9!. vv. 25-37) he exhibits Priest and Levite 
the representatives of orthodox Jewish religion, as 
failing in the primary duty of mercy while the Samaritan, 


despised by the Jews as heathen and unclean—a Mlechcha— 


Wossess the love to his neghbour which wins eternal 
‘life. Jesus scandalized his own people in scarcely any- 
thing se much as ‘in his dismissal of racial status and 


tea i 
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orthodox belief as qualifications for salvation. The Jews, 
he says, have misused their privileges, like tenants who 
failed to give as rent the produce of their vineyard 
“therefore I say unto you, the kingdom of Heaven 
Shall be taken away from you and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Matthew ch. 2l. vy. 
33-43) “Isay unto you that many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down with Abrahan and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; but the sons 
of the kingdom” (é. e Jews) “shall be cast forth into 
the outer darkness.” (Matthew ch. 8 vv. 11, 12). If 
Christianity has failed as a religion to practice the belief 
in the Brotherhood of Man (and the statements on this 
point p. 201 need qualification, for Christianity has not 
“always failed to uplift savage races) it is because the 
life of Christian nations. 

‘laughs through and spits at their 

creed 
‘who maintain thee in word and defy the 
in deed’ 


‘In the same way the phrase “the white man’s 
burden,” while obnoxious in its phrasing, and exposed 
to the same charge of fostering racial pride, bas also been 
made the vehicle of lofty teaching of the responsibility of 
privilege. 

But we may at least, whether Christians or non- 
Christians, thank God that the finest spirits in the 
Christian Church to: day realise that the spirit of Jesus, 
the lover of humanity, can have no trace with the spirit 
of racial pride and hatred, 

The other point with which I wish to deal is the 
thought that recurs in the 2nd lecture that suffering 1$ 
unworthy of God. It is the old story—what St. Faul 
called the “offence” or “stumbling block of the cross. 
«No one can deny that it is sheer blasphemy......t0 
represent God as suffering crucification, because He 


finds Himself helpless and impotent to release His: 
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Divinest creation from the clutches of a rebel during his 
existence to His own creative power.” (Lecture II, p. 207) 
Again God we read later “ is perfect beatitude and therefore 
never sures.” Here then is a plain issue. “ Vedic” 
theology teaches the impossibility of God. Christianity, 
represents God as suffering to redeem men. And on 
that issue I for one would be content to rest my case 
for the superiority of the Christian position. God “is 
Infinite Love” says the lecturer, but a love that cannot 
share in its creatures’ suffering is lower than the imperfect 
love we know in men. If love in man displays itself at 
its highest in suffering with and for loved ones, God 
must do the same, or else the Creator is less perfect 
than His creature; the river of human virtue has risen 
higher than its source! Love without the possibility of 
voluntary suffering is surely a contradiction in terms, 
and the only consistant position is to deny that God is 
Love, which will result in leaving the noblest thing in 
man without an origin. 


In his poem “Saul,” Robert Browning imagines the 
shepherd-boy David led by his sympathy for the suffering 
King Saul to a sublime intuition of a Divine love more 
Perfect still in its sympathy. 


Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for 
this man 


And dare doubt He alone shall not help him who 
yetalone care? 


Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow 
poor to enrich, re 

To fill up his life starve my own out, I would— 
knowing which 


I know that my service is perfect. Oh speak through ~ 


me now ! 


Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wouldst thou, 
so will thou ! 


So shall crown thee the OA ineffablest uttermost 


crow 
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He who did most shall bear most, the strongest shall 
stand the most weak. 


’ Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for.’ 


Here is the rationale of the Christian faith in the. 


Incarnation and Atonement. In the life and death of. 
Christ men have found an assurance that God is indeed 
Infinite Love, which means self-sacrifice, voluntary 
assumption of limitation and weakness, self-giving to the 
uttermost. 


“For Love’s strength standeth in Love’s sacrifice 


And he that sufferth most has most to give.” 


The death of Christ is not a meaningless and unethical 
suffering of the innocent in place of the guilty, but 
the voluntary bearing by love of the utmost indignities 
and suffering that evil can inflict as the surest means 
of breaking down the evil will. Though “the mother — 
is not drowned if the child jumps into the water” 
(Lecture 2, p. 206) He may gladly give up her own 
life in rescuing the child. 


Andin such cases of self-sacrifice for others, most 
of all in the shame and suffering of a pure and holy- 
mother for her child’s sin, we have;faint aud dim ana- 
logies of that which is a perpetual fact in the being 
of God, the suffering of His holy love for men’s sin. 
Of that eternal fact the death of Christ is the reflection 
or projection as it were on the plane of the historical 
and temporal, and it remains still to us to- day at once 
the expression and guarantee of the love of God as really 
infinite. As Browning again puts it 


What lacks then of perfection fit for God 

But just the instance which this tale supplies 

Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence; let love be so 

Unlimited in its self sacrifice 

Then is the tale true and God shows 
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One final word. There must be some adequate 
reason why the human intellect has. fonnd this thought 
of God’s suffering so unacceptable. Even the Christian 
Church, in the teeth of its faith in the Incarnation and 
Atonement, has for the most part in its official ` pro- 
nouncements upheld the impossibility of God. Is not: 
the reason that ultimate and wnresolved suffering is a 
thing we cannot acquiesce in. Finally and in the inmost 
nature of things we feel there must be an wunsullised 
bliss. God, says Hindu thought is Bliss as well as 
Existence and Thought (Sacchidananda)- But does not 
our human experience of love suggest a reconciliation 
of the apparent contradiction? For in the most perfect 
instances of love, the painful element in self-sacrifice is 
swallowed up in joy. The suffering still remains painful 
but it is merged in a total content which is joyous. 
May not this be a key to the mystery of God “ who is 


infinite beatitude” but is also “unlimited in His self- 
sacrifice.” ? 


The King and the Book. pp. X. The Pope. pp. 
1366—1372. 
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Reviews and Notices. 
GLIMPSES OF BENGAL LIFE. 


T is a translation in chaste English of Rabindra Nath’s 
short stories. Ribindranath has a world-wide reputa- 


. tion and hardly requires any introduction at our hands. 
His short stories reveal a psychological insight into Indian 
life, customs, manners, traditions and superstitions. There 
is a vein and undercurrent of humour which is unmistak- 
able. The translation has been admirably done by Babu 
Rajni Ranjau Sen, the well-known author of “The Holy City 
of Benares.” The printing and get up are excellent. Can 
be had from Messrs. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras, 
Price Rs. 2. 
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Ancient Aryan Civilisation and Culture. 


CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS IN ANCIENT 
INDIA. 


In accordance with the requirements of his forts 

and country parts, the king should 

Salaries and Pensions to fix under one-fourth of the total revenue 

Govt. servants. 

the charges of maintaining his servants. 

He should look to the bodily comforts of his servants by 

providing such emoluments as can infuse in them the spirit 

ofenthusiasm to work. Heshould not violate the course 
of righteousness and wealth. 

The sacrificial priest (Ritwig), the teacher, the mi- 
nister, the priest (Purohite) the commander of the army, 
the heir-apparent prince, the mother of the king, and 
the queen shall (each receive) 48,000 (Panas per annum). 
With this amount of subsistence, they will scarcely 
yield themselves to temptation and hardly be discon- 
tented. 

The door-keeper, the superintendent of the harem 
(antarvamsika), the Commander (Prasastri), the collector- 
general and the chamberlain, 24,000. With this amount 
they become serviceable. 


The prince (Kumara), the nurse of the prince, the 
chief constable (Nayaka), the officer in charge of a town 
(Paura), the superintendent of law or commerce (Vyava- 
harika), the superintendent of manufactories (Karman- 
tika), members of the council of ministers, the super- 
intendents of country parts and of boundaries, 12,000. 
With this they will be loyal and powerful supporters 
o the king’s cause. 


_ The chiefs of military corporations, the chiefs of 
elephants, of horses, of chariots and of infantry and 
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commissioners (Pradeshtarah), 8,000. With this amount 
they can have a good following in their own commu- 
nities. 

The superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots, 


and of elephants, the guards of timber and elephant 
forests, 4,000. 


The chariot-driver, the physician of the army, the 
trainer of horses, the carpenter (Varohaki), and those 
who rear animals (Yoniposhaka), 2,000. 


The foreteller, the} reader of omens, the astrologer, 
the reader of Puranas, the story-teller, the bard (Mogdoha), 
the retinue of the priest, and all superintendents of 
departments, 1,000. 


Trained soldiers, the staff of accountants and writers 
500. 


Musicians (Kusilana) 250. Of these the trumpet- 
blowers (Turyakara) shall get twice as much wages as 
others. Artisans and carpenters, 120. 


Servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, work- 
men doing miscellaneous work, attendants upon the 
royal person, body-guards, and the procurer of free- 
labourers shall receive a salary of 60 Panas. 


The honourable play-mate of the king (Aryayukta), 
the elephant driver, the sorcerer (Manavakas), miners of 
mountains (Sailakhanaka), all kinds of attendants, teach- 
ers, and learned men shall have honorarium ranging from 
500 to 1,000 (Panas) according to their merit. | 

A messenger of middle quality shall receive 10 


Panas for each Yojna he travels; and twice as much 
when he travels from 10 to 100 Yojanas. j 


Whoever represents the king in the Rajsuya and 
other sacrifices shall get three times as much asis paid 
to others who are equal to him in learning ; and the 


ċharioteer of the king (in the sacrifices), 1,000. 
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Spies such as the fradulent (Kapatika), the indiffer-. 


ent (Udasthita), the house-holder, the merchant, and the 
ascetic, 1,000. 
The village servant (gramabhritaka), fiery spies, poi- 
soners and mandicant women, 500 (Panas). 
Servants leading the spies, 250, or in proportion to the 
work done by them. 


Superintendents of a hundred or a thousand com- 
munities (Varga) shall regulate the subsistence, wages, 
profits appointment, and transference (Vikshepa) of the 
men under them. 


There shall be no transference of officers employed 
to guard the royal buildings, forts and country-parts. The 
chief officers employed to superintend the above 
Places shall be many and shall permanently hold the 
same office. The sons and wives of those who die while 
on duty shall get subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or deceased persons related to the deceased ser- 
vants shall also be shown favour. On occasions of fu- 
nerals, sickness or child-birth, the king shall give pre- 
sentations to his servants concerned therein. 

When wanting in money, the king may give 
forest produce, cattle, or fields along with a small amoant 
of money. If he is desirous to colonise waste lands, 
he shall make payments in money alone ; and if he is 
desirous of regulating the affairs of all villages equally, 
then he shall give no village to any (of his servants). 

Thus the king shall not only maintain his servants, 
but also increase their subsistence and wages in con- 
sideration of their learning and work. 


Substituting one Adhaka for the salary of 60 Panas, 
payment in gold may be commuted for that in kind. 


Footmen, horses, chariots, and elephants shall be- 


given necessary training in the art of war at sunrise on 
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of training, the king shall ever be present and wit- 
ness their exercise. 

Weapons and armour shall be entered into thear- 
moury only after they are marked with the king’s 
seal. 

Persons with weapons shall not be allowed to move 
anywhere unless they are permitted by a passport. 

When weapons are either lost or spoiled, the su- 
perintendent shall pay double their value; an account 
of the weapons that are destroyed shall be kept up. 


Boundary guards shall take away the weapons and 
armour possessed by caravans unless the latter are pro- 
vided with a passport to travel with weapons. 

(Chanakaya’s Artha Shastras). 


a 


For the discharge of their domestic duties servants 
should be granted leave for one Yama 
during day time and three Yamas by 
night. And the servant who has been appointed for a 
day should be allowed for half a Yama. 


Leave Rules. 


The king should make them work except on occa- 
sions of festivities but in festivities also if the work be 
indispensable excepting in any case the days of Shrad- 
dha. 


He should pay a quarter less than the usual 
remuneration to the diseased servant, pay three months’ 
wages to the servant who has served for five years; six 
month’s wages to the servant who has been long ill; but not 
more to anybody. 

Even a slight portion should not be deducted from 
the full remuneration of a servant who has been ill for 


half a fortnight. And a substitute should be taken of 


one who has lived for even one year. And ıf the dis- 
eased be highly qualified he should have half the 
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The king should give the servant fifteen days a 
year respite from work. 

The king sbould grant half the wages without 
work to the man who has passed forty years in his service. 

For life, and to the son if minor and incapable, 
half the wages, or to the wife and well behaved daugh- 

| ters. ERG 

He should give the servant one-eighth of the salary. 

_ by way of reward every year, and if the work has been 
done with exceptional ability, one-eighth of the servic- 
es rendered. 

He should give the same salary to the son of the 
man who died for his work, so long as he is a minor, 
otherwise should pay the remuneration according to the 
olfspring’s qualifications. 

He should keep with him (as deposit) one-sixth 
or one-fourth of the servants wages should pay hall 
that amount or the whole in two or three years. 


The master by harsh words, low wages, severe pun- 
j ishments and insult brings out in the servant the attri- 
_ butes of the enemy. 

; Those who are satisfied with wages and honoured 
by distinctions and pacified by soft words never desert 
their master. 

The worst servants desire wealth, the medium want 
both wealth and fame, the best want fame. Reputation is 
the wealth of the great. 

The king should satisfy both his servants and sub- 
jects according to their qualifications, some by spreading 
Out branches, others by giving fruits. 

. He should gratify the others by gentle looks and 
= smiles, soft words, good feasts and clothes, and betels 
and wealth. 

Some by inquiries about health, etc., and the grant 
Í privileges, bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, 

amar, etc. 
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By mercy, obeisance, respect, . attendance, services, 
knowledge, love, affection, association, offer of half one’s 
seat or the full seat, praise or recital of the deeds done 
for the good of others. j : 


He should ee those “who | ‘have “peen his em; 
ployees ‘by the proper insignia of office 
placed. on steel, copper, bronze, silver, 


Uniforms. 


gold and jewels. 


For distinguishing “from. distance, he should sepä- 
rate the officers by clothing , crowns, and musical in-, 
struments, etc. 

The king should not give to anybody the unioni 


that is peculiarly his own, 
(The Gane Niti). 


sate 
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' edo i, 
Editorial Reflections. 

-LIVE IN THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
Writing to the Hibbert “Journal for January 1913 
1 “The Democratic Conceptién of God” Professor Over- 
street seeks to prove that t%&e ‘barriers “between the 
human and the lower animal 4nd those between the ani- 
mal and the plant are being SED away. Says the learn- 

ed Professor :— bar 


“Even now psychology is making groping advances 
into the region of. plant- -life (Cf. Binet—Psychie 
Life. of Micro-Organisms) with results that in- 
creasingly confirm our suspicion that the re- 
gion of psychical activity extends below the so- 


he dtl 


called animal plane of life...2..-2)ceaee seer We 
have rid ourselves of the notion of a difference 
in kind between the human and the lower ani- 
mal; we are increasingly doing -so as between 
the animal and the plant. The difference bet- 
ween these hitherto separated orders: of life is now 
seen to be: one of greater or: less complexity 
in the ‘power to vary :reactions to stimuli. As 
we descend in the scale: of life from the 
: human to-the lower animal, the > power to vary 
reactions becomes increasingly limited; as we 
descend to the plant it becomes’ still more limit- 
‘ed; as we descend in the scale of life from the 
human to the lower animal, the power to vary 
reactions becomes: increasingly limited; as we 
descend to the plant it becomes still more 
limited. In the inorganic we seem to find a 
kind of substance that has no power whatever 
to vary its zenctionsi 3 actions end reactions are 
always the same.’ 

> In her work A study in consciousness Mrs. Besant 

Mentions some microscopical observations of Mr. Marcus 

gan described in the Pall Mall Magazine of June 
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1902 in an article entitled “ Consciousness in Vegetable 
Matter.” Mr P. Maddocks from whose article on “ Con- 
sciousness in Vegetable Kingdom ” in the October number 
ol the Theosophist the above extract has been taken thus 
sums up the investigations of Mr. Read : j 


Mr. Read observed symptoms as of fright when tissue 
was injured, and further saw. that male and 
female.cells, floating in the sap, became aware of 
each other’s presence without contact—the circu- 
lation quickened, and they put out processes 
towards each other. Mrs. Besant also mentions 
some interesting confirmation of Professor Bose’s 
observations, which arose in the course of M. 
-Jean Becquerel’s study of the X—rays, communi- 
cated by him to the Paris Academy of Sciences. 
Flowers, like animals and metals, normally emit 
these rays, but under chloroform the emanation 
ceases. 


© 090099000000 A few examples of the sensitiveness of plants to 
j stimuli may be of interest. Sensitiveness to 
external stimuli is termed irritability by botanists, 
and sensitiveness to internal stinnuli-spontaneity. 
All plants are sensitive to the sun’s rays, and 
move in response. The roots show sensitiveness 
to external stimuli, such as gravity, light, mois- 
ture and contact-growing towards the earth’s 
centre, away from light, towards moisture, and 
curving at the tips when they ; come in contact 
with anything unsuited to their normal 
ZLOWh..... 2. eee cee ee eee eee seer reese Leaves show a high 
degree of irritability ; they tend to place them 
selves horizentally under the influence of gravity 
and light; sensitiveness to contact is shown by 
leaf-tendrils, and other more obvious ¢ases ae 
the sensitive plant, the sundew and the Venus 
fly-trap. The tentacles vf the sundew (Drosera 
rotundifolia) when a fiy alights upor one of 
them, all bend towards the centre of the leaf 
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are indifferent, to irritant particles they may 
| ` respond by increased secretion, but when a 


=~ 2” 


midge or a small particle of nitrogenous food 
is placed upon them, they become marvellously 


: active, entangling the insect and covering it with 
i digestive secretion. The sensitiveness is fiaer 
than our most delicate nerves and balances, for 
a sundew hair will, respond to a millionth of a 
. grain of stimulating nitrogenous matter. The 
two halves of the broad blade of the leaf of 
Venus’ fly—trap (Dionaca Muscipula) shut up 
| like a rat-trap in eight or ten seconds when one 
of their six sensitive hair is stimulated, and if 
an insect is caught in the trap, a profuse di- 
gestive secretion is exuded from the glands. 

When digestion is complete, the leaf re-opens. 


it would be interesting to compare the opinions of 
professed Scientists the summary of whose views on the 
subject is given above with the following which we take 
from the Mahabharata (Shanti Parva CLX XXIV). 

Bhrigu said :— 


(10). Forsooth, though possessed of density, trees have 
space within them. They always bear flowers 
and fruits. (11). They have heat within them 
through which leaf, bark, fruit, and flower are seen 
to fall off. They sicken and dry up. This in- 
dicates that they have perception of touch (12) 
By sound of wind and fire and thunder, their 
fruits and flowers fall down. Sound is perceived 
through the ear. ‘Trees have, therefore, ears and 
do hear. (13) A creeper entwines a tree all around. 
A blind thing cannot see its way. Therefore 
itis evident that trees have vision. (14) Again 
trees regain vigor and put forth flowers for good 
and bad smell, of the sacred incense of all sorts. 
It is evident that trees have scent. (15) They 


draw water by their roots. They catch all sorts 
OF AUNE PUSHES G Gack are Cured by 


— oe 
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various operations. From this it is clear that 
trees have perceptions of taste. (16) As one can 
draw water through the hole of a lotus 
stock, trees also with the help: of the wind, drink 
through their roots. (17), They are subject to 
pleasure and pain, and grow when cut or lopped 
olf. These facts clearly prove, that trees have 
life. They are not inanimate. (l8) Fire and 
wind cause the water thus -drawn up to be 
digested. The tree grows and becomes humid pro- 
portionate to the quantity of the water taken up. 


The Rishis of ancient India, the philosophers of 
ancient Greece and Rome and the sages of ancient China 
and Persia believed that the plants possessed souls like 
buman beings and other animals. It is a significant 
sign of the times that modern research is confirming 
this doctrine of the ancients -just as it is confirming 
many, other conclusions-at which they had arrived by 
processes. different from those employed in the present age. 


THE CAWNPUR MOSQUE SETTLEMENT. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has intervened and the 
Cawnpur Mosque affair has been settled to the satisfaction 
of the Mubammaden community. Our readers must have 
read the terms of the settlement in the daily and weekly 

press. We need. not repeat them here. All we propose 
to do is to analyse the situation in a calm and dis- 
passionate spirit and review the net gains and losses of 
the parties. l , ; ee a 
The genesis of the riot was the demolition of the 
bathroom of the mosque. The agitators contended that 
the dalan was an integral part of the mosque and cla- 
moured for its restoration. The implication was that 
according to the Muslim Ecclesiastical Law the site of 
no portion of a mosque could be put to profane uses 


and’ N ag into a road. The fight was not for the 


pa Ehud a fresh dalan—for that Sir James Mesto 
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offered to do even after the riot and the Offer was nob. 
aecepted—but for, the. restoration of the old dalan on the. 
identical spot where it stood before the demolition. |, 
Now has the Muhammaden community gained this 
point ? According to the terms of the settlement the 
dalan will be built not on the spot where it formerly 
stood but at a height of eight feet from the ground 
relatively on the same situation. The site of the former 
dalan will continue to be used asa public thoroughfare ; 
ouly the pavement and the arcade will now be built. 
at the expense, of the Matwallis of the mosque and the 


plans will, of course, be submitted to the Municipal 


Board for approval. The question is: what is the mean- 
ing of the word site? Does it mean the ground only.or 
even the intermediate region of space between heaven and 
earth. Does sanctity then reside not only in a particular 
piece of land but also in points of compass and direction. 

Sir James offered to build the dalan on the left 


side, the Muslims have gained permission to build it on: 


the right side but to build it not on the identical piece 
of ground alleged: to be holy but in the antriksha on 


the same side. This has appeased the Muslim commu- 


nity and satisfied. their religious scruples! Strange are 
the ways oi casuistry ! 


When a great religion degenerates into unreasoning 


superstitions, such curious situations do not unoften 


arise. Superstition has generally paid homage to pieces 
of ground and particular dispositions of bricks after 
shutting up absolute Immanence and A1ll-Holiness in such 
plots and dispositions. 


Now the English-educated Muhammadan has created, 


a fresh fetish and that is direction. Alas for the de- 
parting spirit of Islam and of the teachings of the mighty 
prophet whose iconoclastic . zeal was remarkable and 
who waged a merciless and ceaseless war against fetish- 
Worship in all its forms! 

Row if we regard the matter purely from the stand- 
point of the convenience of the worshippers which is teh 
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sole justification for the building of dalans in connec- 
tion with mosques, going up for ablutions &c. and 
then coming down again for prayers is sure to prove 
much more inconvenient than using a dalan on the 
same storey though ona side opposite to that on which 
it formerly stood. 


We are delighted to learn that Muslim leaders have 
recovered their sanity and that they have seen the folly 
of using extravagant} language and calling the poor vic- 
tims of misdirected fanaticism martyrs. They have 
rightly condemned the conduct of the actual partici- 
pants in the riot in the address presented to the Vice- 
roy. The discharge of prisoners under trial is an act 
of gracious clemency and a precedent for which the 
Indian community should be sincerely and deeply grate- 
ful to His Excellency. 


He bas introduced a new note in the methods of 
governing India. The demand of our esteemed contem- 
porary of the Leader that the case of the poor Hindus 
at Ayodhia who are rotting in jail beeause they could 
not stand what they believed to be an outrage on 
their religious sentiments and took the law in 
heir own hands being on a par with that of the 
J’awnpur rioters they should also be discharged, is just and 
reasonable and will, we hope, receive sympathetic con- 
sideration at tbe hands of our beloved Viceroy whose 
popularity is daily on the increase. 

We cannot conclude this note without referring to the 
angrateful manner in which even responsible Muslim or- 
gans of public opinion speak of Sir James Meston. It is 
but bare justice to say that Sir James is an ad min- 
istrator of whom the United Provinces might well be 
proud. Conciliation and sympathy have, from the Cot 
mencement of his term of office, formed the keynote of his 
administration. In the Cawnpur affair he has been very 
considerate from the first. He offered to build the a 
molished dalan on the other side and would gladly have 
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consented to its being built in the antiriksha if 
it bad been suggested to him and one proof of this is 
that now he has expressed his sincere gratitude to the 
Viceroy for His Excellency’s intervention without the 
least regard to the incubus called prestige. the thought 
of which interferes with the sleep and digestion of many 
an official. The Muhammadans ought to know that the 
present decision which satisfies the demands of the logic 
of illogical and self-annihilating snperstition would not 
have been possible if the responsible head of the local 


a 


So? ad 


Government had not been a party to the settlement. “ Alls 
well that ends well ” say we both to the Government 


and to our Muslim brethren. 
THE HINDU SYSTEM OF INTERPRETING 
„A W. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that the Theory of Darwinian 
Evolution as applie l tò Sociology, Religious, Law is ever y 
day receiving shocks which are weake: ling it and froin 
which it is not likely to recover. 


Archeology has failed to support it. The more 
ancient the bnildings which excavations carried on, on sites 
of historic towns bring to light, the grander they are. 


Researches in ancient history are also knocking the 
theory on the head. The literary monuments of our own 
country give the lie direct to the conclusions of this 
_ fanciful hypothesis. 


An article in the “ Archise Fur Rechts and Wir- 
loch Afte Philosophe” on Jamini by Professor Joseph 
Kohlar of the University of Berlin has been translated 
into English by Dr. Thibaut and published in pam- 
_phlet form by Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta. ‘The 
article is based on Tagore Lectures of 1905 delivered by 
Babu Kishori Lal Sarkar. For the followfng extracts from 
_ the pamphlet we are indebted to the Modern Review. 


“All the world knows that the Hindus had the firat 
and greatest grammarian in Panini But it has 
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not been hitherto known to the judicial world that 
Jaimanit is oldest and the greatest expounder and 
systemanizer Of LaW..........00-c0ceee Jaimini not only 
treats of the rules of interpretation of law, — 
but also gives the principles, by which the de- 


ficiencies of an existing law can be anpplied He 


also traces the origin of all laws and gives a 
proper classification of them and their relations 
with each other ........... a te One who knows 


the writings of Coke mnst say that the interpreta- 
tion of law in England in the 17th Century 
was on a higher platform than what was with | 
us in the l9th century. But what is more syni- 
icant is to know that, about a thousand years ago, 
the Hindus had these advanced notions of law which 
we have been able te bring home to us only during 
the course of the last 30 Yyears.....scceceeseseeecreeetee i 
What we have stated sufficiently demonstratas 
the deep wisdom which is embodied in the In: 
dian principles of interpretation and methodiea- 4 
tion of law, which the Hindus hid, many hundred 
years ago in this department of knowledge, they har- | 
ing reached a height which we did not realise till | 


about 19 years ago. 


The italics are ours. If the world produced 18” 
“ first and greatest grammarian” and “ the greatest ad 
pounder and systematizer of law” thousands of years ag0ane 
ifthe ancients had reached a height which the moderns 
“did not realize till about 19 years ago ” we can only ety 
that the Theory of Eternal Progresses lacks the historiaa 
cal basis—the only basis which it has been able hitherto 
to claim arrogantly because the modern history of one por: 
tion of the globe, viz. Kurope seemed to support it. The 
argument of simple enumeration is the weakest form o 
argument and when negative instances are not eve 
‘sought for it becomes puerile. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF POLITICAL CONFERENCES. 


We have always held that the National Congress and 


Provincial National Conferences are misnomers inasmuch’ 


as their proceedings are carried onin a language which 

more than 98 per cent. of the nation do not and cannot under- 

stand. That isthe one reason why these conferences do 
= notarouse popular enthusiasm and the demands formula- 
ted by them are not seriously taken by the Government. If 
the agitation in connection with the Partition of Bengal 
andthe Cawnpur Mosque affair had been carried on in 
English, the Bengali and Muslim leaders would .not be 
congratulating themselves to-day. The sole function of 
these bodies is to organise public opinion and public opi- 
nion cannot be organised if the medium of agitation is a 
Jangnage of which the public is innocent. It is, therefore, 
ia matter for congratulation that at the Fyzabad session of 
ithe U. P. Provincial Conference a resolution has been 
sadopted that the proceedings of future conferences should, 
sso far as practicable, be conducted in the Vernacular. The 
Opposition to this proposal raised in certain quarters can- 
i motstand before the march of the national spirit. The argu- 
ment that the resolutions and the presidential speech are 


meant for the rulers of the land and should therefore be in. 
TEnglish is not worth much. The rulers are not worth their. 


Salt if they are indifferent to what the people think and it is 
their business to find out what is passing in our minds 
aa find out they will no matter what the language employ- 
ed by us in conducting our proceedings is. Besides the 
resolutions and the important speeches can be translated 
and telegraphed to the Government and the Anglo-Indian 
Epress. There is no insuperable difficulty in the way of 
opting this suggestion., What is more important is that 
tihe Government should realize that the resolutions passed 
boy our political conferences represent genuine public 


@f the articulate portion of the nation. Since 
ay an infinitesimal part of the articulate portion 
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can speak and understand English, the proceedings should 


be conducted in the Vernacular. Moreover we can never 


enlist the sympathy and support of our women—who can- 
not surely be treated as a negligible factor—unless the 
media of constitutional agitation are the Vernacnlars. All 
civilized Governments of the modern world yield to the silent- 
aud vocal pressure of wel!—organised and well-considered 
public opinion and sucha public opinion can never be 
built up by bodies that employ a foreign medium of com- 
munication. If, however, in a spirit of self-complaisance we 
choose to regard the ipsediails of a small class the demands 
of the public, that is entirely another matter 


THE KANYA MAHAVIDYALYA, JOLLUNDUR. 

AN APPEAL. 

Women possess souls just as men do. For theirown j 

w lfare in this world and in the next, for their own — 

salvation, they stand in need of education exactly as _ 
men do. 


For the welfare of society as a whole, too, it is necessary 
to give them education. Good mothers make good sons. 
Whatever ignorant bigotry may say, no enlightened man 
can fail to recognise that a mother requires knowledge and 
training in order to be able to bring up her children pro- 
perly. 

It is clear to the meanest understanding that a man 
cannot exert his full strength if half his body be imperfectly 
developed or paralysed. But it is to be regretted that if 
is not yet universally recognised in practice that a com- 
manity Cammot make as much progress as it is capable 
of, if its women, who constitute half of the social Ee 
remain steeped in ignorance and superstition. Heri ys 
however, increasing numbers of men are coming to recog ise, 
both in theory and practice, that for domestic velar an 
happiness, for religious and social reform, and for a i n 
efficiency in all directions it is absolutely ee "A 
educate our women. When they are not educated, no ` 
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are wo deprived of their help, but, on the contrary, they 
prove positive obstacles in the way of all progress. 

The Jullundur Kanya Mahavidyalaya is an attempt to 
give concrete expression to the conviction of the supreme 
need of woman’s education. During the sixteen years of its 
existence it has educated hundreds of girls and produced 
some eighty lady teachers, some of whom have devote 
themseives whole-heartedly to the service of their alma 
mater. 

Widows in our country feel their lives a burden to 
themselves and to those who have to support them. In 
the Widows’ Home attached to the Vidyalaya education 
is given to them of such a character as to enable them 
to be self-supporting and to do good to society as teachers 
and preachers. The number of widows admitted into the 


Ifome upto the vear 1912-13, has been 66, of whom 28 
have become teachers and przachers. 

The school also maintains an orphanage for girls. 
Many of the members of this home for orphans have 
Pro ved highly useful to the Vidyalaya and to society at large. 
Almost all who have passed out of the school after a course 
of useful study have been married into respectable 
families. 

As a protection against epidemics of plague and for 
other reasons, it is necessary to locate the entire institution, 
including the school and the hostels, at some distance from 
the city. Land has been acquired. for thé purpose. For 
the buildings a sum of three lakhs of rupees in round 
numbers will be required. This appeal is made to the 
Senerous public in the hope of a liberal response. The need 
of help has become all the more urgent in view of the 
fact that the institution has lost a large sam on account 
of the recent bank failures in the Panjab. 


DEV RAJ, 
PRESIDENT, 
Managing Comnitlee. 
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Ghe Ourukula Samachar, 


Motto I:—By the force of Brahmcharya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motto If :—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
its members..................There is no political alchemy by 
which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.— 
Herbert Spencer. ' 


September is gone and October is about to end. 
Malarial moisture is being gradually replaced by dry refresh- 
ing cool breezes. It isa pleasure to conrt the sun in the 
coolof theearly morn. Superfluous vegetation has dis- 
vppeared. The grass is prematurely sear. But the birds 
ing on in joyful chorus. Melodious chirpings, sweet mild 
puffs of whistling music, soothe t he attentive ear, the recep- 
tive heart. The Ganges waters have subsided all too early 
and soon the ‘imer’ will enjoy its seasonal sleep. The 
bridges are being reconstructed and in a fortnight or so foot 
communication may be restored. This the aspect nature 
wears in our Ganges and Himalaya bounded colony and 
this much about how we can be reached from Hard war side. 


In our last we left the Brahmacharis busy with their 
books, preparing for the examination. The Shamiana, the 
scene of Mahatmaji’s opening speech was converted nto an 
Examination mandap. Dual desks in imposing rows 
filled the space underneath and a big table on the Veranda 
above with chairs ‘for examiners and su perintendents and 


heaps of examination copy books, blotting papers, etc., save 
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the whole a proper official examination hall appearance. And 
the Brahmacharis sat and wrote and issuing from the bail 
must have compared notes. It was all the same usual sight 
here as elsewhere. 


The Vidyala examinations were followed by the 
Mahavidyala examinations. This time the Library Hall 
was cleared of its oval reading table, the Encyclopedia tables 
were perched on the gallery above and dual desks replaced 
the Library paraphernalia. The fixed glass-doored book 
cup-boards of course remained to enjoy the spectacle. Thus 
surrounded by the mighty minds of old sat the college 
Brahmicharis to render account of their progress during | 
the last term. Sealed envelopes were with due solemnity 
opened every morning and their contents distributed 
among the examinees, Ten minutes or so and lo the pens are 
hnsv a racing on examination copy-book paper. Three hours 
and the books are duly deposited o1 the superintendent's 
tib'e, packed off in sealed envelopes once more, of course 
the sealed envelopes this time are very mach bigger. Thus 
docs the Brahmachari ‘ render unto Ceaser what is Ceaser’s 
and give the Examiner what be wants. Well this is all cf 
a piece with what takes place elsewhere and so I presume 
you can sympathetically image the whole situation without 
‘any further elaboration. 


The ordeal over, the Kula hasa welcome change of 
programme For five days from 24th Ashawan 1970 to 28 
Ashawan we have Bijai Dashmi sports, festivals and f i 
celebrations. What a fitting sequel to days of anxious 
toiland busy pen driving. The open air instinct of the 
Gurukula Brahmacharis reasserts itself. 


“ And all the student train from labour free 
Go through their sports upon the open lea.” 

Tug of war, three legged race, long jump, high jump, 
long distance throw, running races, hockey, cricket and 
foot-ball matches, Kabadi,all these we have during these five 

days. A fitting feast too we have where all the members of 
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the Kula break bread together. This is the lighter part of 
the programme. 

The serious part ofitis not neglected. We have had 
the joint Havan in the octangular Havan shed. Yellow 
robed the Brahmmacharis sit and their Adhyaspaks too and 
recite the resonant Havan Mantras. All join in the last 
oblation and purifying scented vapours rise in whirling 
clouds rendering the whole peculiarly impressive. From the 
Havan the Brahmacharis march in orderly sequence and 
get underneath the Shamiana wherein is held the Ram- 
Darshan Sabha. 

Professor Balkrishna occupies the chair. A stirring 
appealing song sings Brahmachari Brahmadatta to the 
accompaniment of harmonium. His deep-sounding bass 
is repeated by another Brahmachari in melodious treble 
and then there is a pause and the harmonium echees out the 
same. Thus each verse goes through three beautiful varia- 
tions making the hearts of hearers leap up in refreshing res- 
ponse. We have then some learned talk from Brahmachari 
Prannnath as to how the personality of Rama came on the 
scene when the Aryan race was attacked by the Rakshasas, 
when the forces of darkness had gathered strength and some 
one was needed to overthrow them. He showed how the 
event bas been treasured and celebrated by the Aryan dwel- 
lers in all lands, how according to Lilly Homer’s Epics are 
founded on the great event of Raina’s struggle and victory, 
how Balmiki and Homer have been immortalised for hav- 
ing versified the achievements of this great hero. ‘ill -the 
name of Rama is-treasured the race will never die such his 
appeal. Brahmmachari Vagishwara then recited some verses 
which he had composed in honour of the occasion. 
Brahmacha”is Bharadwaj and Vinayak Rao next gavè 
fitting speeches showiny how we ought to fight all evil 
forces and lower tendencies with perfect self-possession 
and equanimity. How in Shri Rama we have an ideal- 
incarnate for supreme self-possession under al) difficulties 
and continuous fight for the right Once more Brahma- 
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dutta led a delightful chorus to the accompaniment of music. 

Then spoke Brahmmachari Puran Dev appealing to the 

Brahmacharis to be ready for serving their dear 

Gurukula. Brahmmachari Jai Dev spoke next and then 

Brahmadutta took his turn emphasising the two great lessons 

: to be derived from Shri Ramachandra life, viz., Faith in the 
Supreme and loving fellowship. 

It is now the Professors’ turn to address the assembly. 
Professor Indra Vaida-Alankar is the lst to begin. 
Souls like Shri Rama come not on the world’s stage very 
frequently. Shri Ramais our beacon light our ideal. It 
may not be, it is not given to us wavelets of mother Ganges 
to rise to the Himalayan eminence of such a great soul but 
we can all try to be humble servants of such souls, we can 
emulate if we will and be Lakshmans, SBharats and 
Hanumans. This we cando by being faithful in little 
things, faithful in the duties alloted to us. The Aryan 
race in the nineteenth century sorely needed a Rama. 
Swami Dayanand supplied that want. Let us be the 

= Lakshmans, the Hanumans of which the Arya Samaj has 
_ need. Remember if you cannot serve, command you can- 
nob. Puithfal unto your duty, however humbie, Jlet 
each one of you beable to say with the great President, 
who froma mere boot maker rose to be a president and 
who when taunted of his humble origin and previous occu- 
pation replied effectively. ‘But didn’t I mend the boots 
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fully as the biggest. Faithfulness unto and perfect dis- 
charge of the smallest duties will alone fit you for higher 

= tasks. Be you ready to do your mite. 
Then followed Prof. Goverdhanji head of the school 
department. He emphasised that the Rammayana pre- 
sented the highest practicable ideal with respect 


to Home Life. The wave of superficial independence sweep- ` 


_ ing over our young men had resulted in the adoption 
of selfish standards of life, thus breaking up the strength 
of our noble fratevHie TAY "Systane" TOA ws Thi s 


well? Be you ready to undertake and discharge the | 
smallest duties in connection withthe Gurukula as faith- | 
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peril to our home life to our family life we must proclaim 
a new the ideals of the Ramayana, If we save this institu- 
tion of family system we shall be safe against the attacks 
of selfish materialism. A man is not beggared by sacrifice, 
on the contrary it argues beggarliness not to be able to sacri- 
fice something for others. Thus let the householders main- 
tain the ideal of giving away in discriminate charity. Let 
each one give at least a tenth‘of his income if he cannot 
renounce lika Ramaa whole kingdom atthe altar of his 
family. Ramais like unto a light-house. Let us keep 
ever fresh the ideals embodied. in Rama’s life and raise the 
standard of our home lifeand faimly life and purify our 
household ideal. Thus may we bring about peace and 
happiness in our homes and by our example act as leaven 
for all around andjthus raise our race. 


The President then rose and said. ‘ Man is generally 
proud. We usually thinka good deal of ourselves and 
think too little of our duties. We forget we have to die 
and act in comfortable ignorance. Thus itis that hardly 
one in million is wortha mentionin History. And again 
out of those treasured in History {not all are alike but 
some greater far than others compel ourvattention and admi- 
ration. One such in the History of BharatjVarshaj,is Shri 
Rama Chandra, the ideal king,{the idealfhouseholder. Let 
us just think ofgourselves. How weak we ‘are! How sin: 
ing! We have the greatest need fordwelling on the history 
of such heroic souls, on the ideal they setforth to us, else 
shall we be crushed and pulverised by the corroding 
tooth of time. Rama, Lakshmaua. Sita are just such 
great saving souls, on whose lives we need to contemplate 
for self-improvement. The one thing great that we find in 
Rama’s life is that he was supremely devoted to duty. This 
compels the admiration and reverence of all mankind. 
Shall we sleep when the clarion call of Swami Dayanand 
has aroused us from our deep slumber to a sense of oun 
duty ? Shall we not rather take up the’armoury ‘of Reason 


i 1 fight the forces of evil and destroy the 
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this is the age of universal Love. The Arya Samaj holds 
up the ideals of the worship of one God, of the sacredness of 
all life and tiny creatures, of the correction of all evils that 
| have crept into and poisoned all social and family relation- 
ships. Fight you against these. Adopt the creed of the 
religion of service of humanity. Then would you be rightly 
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atheistic tendencies of our times? This is the age of Reason, 


celebrating this festival. Rest not with lip mention of 
‘Ramas name but dwell on the virtues of Rama, the ideals 
he embodies and act those out in your lives. 


Dear Reader, this is for meand for you too. Let us 
see how far we act out these higher ideals. 
S. N. PHERWANTI. 


| OME DISTINGUISHED ROYAL COMMISSIONERS 
VISIT THE GURUKULLA. 


. White envelope from the Post Office! Mr. Ramsay 
f Macdonald, the labour-leader, wishes to pay a visit to 
: the Gurukula. The Gurukulites are happy to receive him. 
‘The College and all around receive an extra cleaning, 
Everything is neat and tid y- The Brahmacharies are aglow 
With expectation to have a sight of the distinguished guest. 
By half past ten on the 8th of November he is in along with 
our kind friend Rev. Andrews and Prof. Lawrence. To 
the Bungalow they all go and have their morning breakfast. 
Thence they emerge Mr. Macdonald in his usual civilian 


Gurukula style, a shirt and Dhotee with snow white legs 
all uncovered upto the knees from behind exposing the 
regularly contracting and flattening calf muscles. Rev. 
Andrews comes to the library to have some books while 
Mr. Macdonald and Prof. Lawrence are being conducted 
through the College and School classes by the Vice-Principal 
Prof.Rama Deva. They have commenced from the Science 
room, through the Science Laboratory. The Chemistry 
students are at their work, some busy with the delicate 
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alances and some with flasks, funnels and filters weighing, 
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measuring, testing. That is all usual, but one thing is 
unusual. The reagent bottles are all labetled in Arya 
Bhasha. This is domiciling Western Science and bringing 
it within the reach of all who are lettered in their own 
vernacular. The students manipulating these labelled 
solids and liquids irrisistibly excite the interesting 
question as to what they would do in the future. I 
do not know why the answer is not quite as obvious. They 
would teach those who could not learn these sciences because 
of their ignorance of the English tongue. Isn’t there work 
enough to educate along these new lines and bring 
chemistry within the reach of a wider circle! The Library 
is now visited. The oval table with its precious load of 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies, from all parts of India and of the 
world is now being inspected. The Monist is there, the 
Forum too. There too ‘the busy bee,’ on the cover of the 
Economic Journal. The Capital with its big broad capitals 
thrusts itself on every one’s notice. The Review of Reviews, 
the Herald of the Golden Age with a little child offering 
the olive branch all these are there besides the dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies—Yea besides the Pioneer and the 
Nineteenth Century and After with heads for ever averted. 
But these only show that we are in touch with the world. 
Our own productions must need be more interesting for 
these may not be found elsewhere. The Prabha and the 
Chandrika, the student’s own monthlies in Sanskrit prose 

and verse and illustrated withal with crude crayon draw- 
ings, fine pencil etchings and shaded enlargements, all 
hand written and hand illustrated by the Brahmacharis them- 
selves—these must be noticed and appreciated: And they 
are noticed and appreciated. The Library shelves now receive 
a rapid but searching survey. Who could have thought 
there was standard literature enough in Sanskrit to fill half 
that big library ? But, there, it is one line of shelves almost 
wholly packed full with Sauskrit volumes of condensed 
wisdom and concentrated lore—all that is left to us—all 
that has escaped the flames of book-burning bigoted fanati- 
History, English, Education, Economics, 
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Sociology, Philosophy and Gazetteers andireports are duly 
inspected. The visitors are thence led into the Economics 
class and thence to the Botany class where they see the 
slow and difficult process of naturalizing and vernacularis- 
ing that interesting science going onatfull speed. And 
so they go to the top storey through philosophy and 
mathematics and still higher to view the subtler silent 
instructiveness of nature all around the winding Ganges, the 
forests of trees and ascending rushes, the green lawns, the 
whole of the pleasant panorama. Through the schools they 
go, the kindergarten classes, the Sanskrit drill with active 
eyes and inquiring tongue and ears all attentive to 
interesting information conveyed by Prof. Rama Deva in 
reply to their constant questioning. 


the students in the TEER Hall. The yellow- arbed 
Brahmacharies squat in orderly rows, the chairs i 3 
shelves are occupied by the staff and on the, c 
of the table are seated Mahatmaji, Mr. Ņ onald, Rev. 
Andrews and Prof. Lawrence. In a shg rt f tting speech 
Mr. Macdonald is introduced to the audi y Prof. Rama 
member of 
At, tl of. EE PG ; Mr. Macdonald 
as ki nal Stic now kimdienough to visit us 
this short introduction Mr. Macdonald, the 
the following frank manner :— 


yhere to escape the making of speeches. It was 


thus Wrong thing to have asked me to make a speech 
here Furukula gentlemen is like our Labour party. 


Wehatalked about without any real knowledge 
Those who usually talk about them. Though 
pod deal about your institution, this is the 
ame to see it. Thisis to no small extent. 
ectionate enthusiasm of Rey. Andrews who 
; WHIM your midst and has come to (acquire a 
distinct prg $ in your favour. Iam sure if I romained 
= herea little Aon I too would soon share his prejudices, 
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a wrong thing for one belonging toa Royal Commission. The 
scenery around you reminds one of England or rather 
of Scotland. If you ever come to England or better still 
to Scotland you will take your Ganges as I take it to be 
just another Scotch River only a little bigger than some of 
our rivers. As regards education I really don’t know what 
I have tosay. But one thing is sure that you are not 
making the mistake of turning young men of India into 
half-baked Englishmen. I just remember a good piece of 
advice that was given to me when I came over to Bngland. 
I was told by a kind friend ‘Don’t try to be an Englishman. 
Try to remain a Scotch and then you will have a fighting 

Just so gentlemen we have a great deal to teach 
“qd you have a great deal to teach us. The helpfulness 
VW. Apply your traditions to modern problems. 
stand the real values of life better than we in 
the Vest T tis because the Gurukula System of Educa- 
tion a mP a ‘oducing not only learned men but good men 
that it yebuable. It is because it emphasises that 
India mseeaeavance oo India lines that it is really 
useful. Water, bere to learn all that is best 
in ancient VE 1 each others the good 
you have gaing 2 PEN psa SANOTA jork. 
In the West som gii AAO lly 
don’t matter—big Ss, wealth, sordid pelf W Begand 
decay and the moth and vermin destroy anc bs can 
steal. You are after spiritual wealth. ‘The sp patos: 
phere around you teaches you real values. Aicerely 
wish you will be loyal pupils of this institpiioam shall 
tell you one last word and then I shall havaa Vhile 
still on my legs I take this opportunity o ing my 
friend—if I may have the privilege to usg prm—hly 


Aye 


kind friend Mahatmaji, the head of the insg i for his 
cordial reception and the unreserved manngy vhich i 
has opened the doors of the institution to t ll always 
remember that and carry happy vecollect# ith me of 

| wonderful 


ifi around ang 
the magnificent scenery all í 


experiment in education you are conduc 
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Mr. Macdonald’s speech over, Mahatmaji rose to thank 
in return touched by the personal endearing notethe sincere 
sociability of Mr. Macdonald the man—for by this time the 
man alone was visible and the Royal Commissioner part of 
him was quite out of sight. 


“Personally”, began Mahatmaji, “I am touched 
With that one‘word ‘friend.’ I ithink that one word 
and the kindly way in which it has been uttered has bound 
us together with strong ties of fellowship and sympathy. 
Tam getting old and the institution claims all the energy I 
have. So that myself I shall not be able to leave the soil 
forasingle moment but should any one of these Brahma- 
charies ever chance to come on your side I hope you will 
take a loving care ot them and help them with your kindly 
advice. We here are of opinion that the world is one great 
brotherhood and that the Mast and the West must be 
welded together in one fraternal bond. This is what led 
Swamiji to establish the Samaj—that is the aim behind this 
institution. It is that idea that is being worked out here 
and elsewhere by institutions of the Samaj.. We are at one 
with those who are striving to~bring about’ a common 
brotherhood of humanity. I hope you will not forget us but 
put in fet. word for us whenever it be necessary. j 


D Royal Commissioner stayed for the night and left 
ar ‚by early morn the next day. And that next day there 
was a beautiful speech delivered by Rev. Andrews describ- 
ing in touching terms more of Mr. Macdonald the man who 
had so much.impressed us the day previous. One almost 
felt ho tt impulses, the very pulse-beats, the heart- 
throbs of that very very human heart, the man for the 
masses, the labour-leader the Royal Commissioner Mr. 
Macdonalg.. His affectionate trusting and humane. nature 
was brought home to all the Brahmacharies by narration of 
personal incidents, personal contact of the speaker with 
that great man.. — 


Thus one Royal Commissioner we saw and heard 


anon and _be 
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favourably and was, we doubt not favourably impressed. 
And we imagine there was a talk among the members of 
the Royal Commission and again Mr. Macdonald the man 
must have been out with his affectionate impressions for 
two more from the Royal Commission were moved to visit 
our sceluded colony—the Chairman Lord Islington and the 
Educationist Sir Theodore Morrison. Æxactly a week afterthe 
visit of our first distinguished visitor we were favoured with 
a visit by Lord Islington, Sir Theodore Morrison and Mr, 
Scott. They motored down to Hardwar where three stately 
elephants were awaiting to bring them accross the Ganges 
bed. Brahmachari Indra, Vaida Alankar, was there to 
receive and escort them. A triumphal arch bedecked 
with green twigs bore a modest welcome to Lord Islington 
and Sir Theodore Morrison and our dear Mahatmaji was there 
to receive them. The pronounced tinkling of the elephant 
bells informed us all of the entry of the distinguished 
visitors. Their visit was brief. But all the same they were 
conducted through all the classes as usual. Lord Islington 
had a gracious smile and a warm handshake for all the 
members of the staff and Mahatmaji took him round the 
College and School. Sir Theodore Morrison, the Edu- 
cationist, was active and endless enquiries and searching 
questions were most naturally put by him ‘a ly 
answered by the Vice-Principal who remained with a 
to satisfy him. That instruction through the mothertongue 
is possible and effective must have been apparent to all the 
company and especially to Sir Theodore Morrison as 
they went from class to class, through the Chemistry class 
with vernacular labelled reagents, through thé Economic 
Club with a fluent debate, through the Botany class with 
its Charts of Arya Bhasha technical terms, etc., etc. 
That Sanskrit is no longer a dead language but is a$ living 
as any in the Gurukula must also have been evident from 
the speeches in the Sanskrit Club and the welcome speech 
of Brahmachari Brahma Dutta. i 

The College and School, the Science and Botany labs 


the Libearsyuarndhot h@oR Pail BIRRE Rrizcl BS kindergarten and - 
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infant class, the top storey all all these are visited with 
interest. Finally the whole company meet the students 
assembled in the Library Hall. Mahatmaji offers them a 
; hearty welcome on behalf of the Stait and the Brahmacharies 
have their representative Brahma Dutta to offer a hearty 
} welcome in Sanskrit. The welcome is rendered into 
tnglish by Prof. Ram Deva and forms by itself quite a neat 
little speech. 


x He emphasised two features of the Gurukula System 
of Education, viz., (1) insistence upon having Arya Bhasha 
(Hindi) as the medium of instruction ; (2) keeping the 
alumni away from the contaminating influences of town life. 


The students in yellow presented quite an interesting 
sight. ‘The youngsters were perched on the gallery up 
above and with expectant looks eyed the august visitors. 
The library is not big enough to locate all the students 
Only those upto the sixth could be located. Well those on 
the galler;x and those on the carpetted floor all hear with 

L ordship’ S reply. 


` Ba inter wth a a 
say a words} began his Lordsh 


‘my friends here to" express- a 

we are that you acceeded to our request il how kindly 

the welcome and reception that you have accorded us. 
Brief though our visit has been, it has been replete with 

the greatest pleasure and interest—pleasure both on 
account of the manner in which we have been welcomed 

and received and interesting because of the opportunity 
afforded to us to study the method of education you pursue 

here. The Brahmacharies in Sanskrit and one of the statt 
7 in my mother tongue have described what have been the 
Main precepts of your Educational Science. Here you are 
taught not only your ancient venerable culture and 
traditions but also those of the West in your own medium. 
lt is of great interest to hear that you set great store by 
the remote situation of your College. 1 fully appreciate the 
_ Yeasons Why you set such great store thereby. Once more 
pict: me “er how very 
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interesting and pleasant nature of this visit here. We’ 
shall certainly bear very happy recollection of this aj» 

Mahatmaji rising in reply, said ‘This is no time to 
make speeches. It is already getting late. I can only tell f 
you how great is the love and affection we feel for you 


“and how grateful we feel for your coming here and taking 


interest in this institution. I hope other Ed ucationists 
would be encouraged to follow your kind example and 
give us kindly suggestious and help that we so much need.’ 
The party was theace conducted to the Brahmacharies 
boarding houses. They saw the students at their Havan 
in the Yajna Shala and heard the Vedic chant with great 
interest. Rapidly they finished their round and turned 
towards Mahatmaji’s Bungalow. 
The party then had their way to the Bungalow 
and were thence up again on their elephants through the 
play grounds where football and hockey were being played. 
The students saluted the party there and were saluted in 


OUr SUFFERING BRETHREN IN SOUTH AFRICA ~ : 
AND THE'GURUKULA. = 
The wave of iniquitous treatment of Indians in South 
Africa reached our distant retreat and it met with @ 
characteristic response. Keenly spmpathetic the students 
resolved to forego tbe extras of their fooding, voluntarily 
pinched their stomachs to provide for their starving man- 


fully struggling South African brothers. This was notall. L 
Some went to the Principal with a request to be allowed to 


go and work with their hands like common coolies an 
send the wages they this way earned to their South African 
prethren. This was allowed. See them joyously encamp 
outside the Gurukula some with their beddings strapped i 
to their backs, others carrying them on their shoulders ae 
amarcbing. Where to? Why to the Bund seven miles ° 
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where they would gladly toil like the ordinary toiler all for 
the sake of their brethren. ,By nine o’clock they reach dae 
Bund and eager they are for work. Where shall we dig 
and delve to earn for others? this is what each heart echoes: 
The boats are oared, the other side is reached, the pick axe 
plies, the shovel scrapes and sand and boulders fill the 
baskets. Hands are busy lifting up the baskets ; the bare 
heads take the buden ; it is to be no lazy work, the spirit 
burns and impels all to run with their load so as to 
scrape together a little more. Thus it is upto twelve at 
night when they retire. In the cooly huts they house at 
night and the next day and the next they work, yes, work 
insand and stone, work at lifting huge girders of iron, an- 
other contract they have secured. Oh busy scenes for boyish 
hearts. Work, work, work, yea hard work they will do and 
gladly too for the ideal of sympathetic help unto those un- 
justly made to suffer. The hands were atoiling but the 
heart was I am sure more intensely at work. How grand to 
sweat for others, to sacrifice personal comfort and conve- 


4 
pence nay ch crifice a portion o the 


for the call was sacred. Back the one hundred workers and 
more return toil-tired and way-worn the beds strapped on 
their backs or heaved high on shoulders marching, marching 
the weary miles back they reach once more their quarters in 
the happy colony. Thus through curtailing their fooding 
and labouringas labourers and collecting contributions from 
their teachers and Professors the Gurukula Brahmacharies 
have sent over a thousand as there quota to help their South 
African countrymen. When sacrificing their food and com- 
fort they contribute to the cause will you net too? 


A, 
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“Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” — Manu. 
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Home Life and Swami Dayanand. 
(BY “ RaMA.”’) 


Ki ayy ERE is the cradle of ‘ the righteous man’; hence he 
A) sallies forth armed at all points, disciplined in all 


GY means of resistance and full of hope of victory.” 


Indeed so! True home life is the basis of the great- 
ness of a nation. No nation ever became great except that 
its homes were pervaded by purity, sincerity, confidence 
and love. No nation was ever degraded unless its home life 
Was destroyed. Destroy home life and you destroy the 
rudder of the ship of your society. You may be moved 
by great ideals, you may try to reach them, but you shall 
not reach them for your ship will simply be tossed upon 
troubled waters and there shall be no impelling force 
to urge it on to its destination. What the non-existence 
of the guiding staris to the traveller, what the absence 
of the pivot is to the watch-wheel, what the want of a 
pendulum is toaclock, so the lack of a healthy home 

_ life is toa nation. The great teacher and founder of the 
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Arya Samaj, Rishi Dayanand, fullv realised the impor- 
tance of home life. Here are his words so ‘simple and 
yet so forcible, so plain and vet so pregnant :— 


“ All the concerns of life are, -therefore, dependent on 


_the order of house-holders.........whosoever speaks ill of 


this order is himself worthy of contempt, but whosoever 
speaks well of it, deserves all praise...............Just as all 
rivers and rivulets meander till they find a’ resting place 
in the ocean, so do mer of all orders find protection with 
house-hol ders. ............000 ees As all living creatures subsist 
by receiving support from the air, even so do the men of all 
orders subsist by receiving support from house-holders 
wees eereerccveereeree- ced he order of the house-holders is the most 
excellent order, in other words, it is the pivot upon which 
the entire order system turns.” (S. P. Chap. IIT, p, 156), . 

Such is the importance Dayanand attaches to home 
life. We may first study the ideal of home life, to which 
he urges us.: Ffusband and wife are the master. and the 
mistress of the house. They are the two halves of oneand 
the same thing. Man without woman is incomplete and 
woman without man is incomplete. When the two 
complements are put together, then alone the eye meets the 
charming whole. How beautiful, how sublime that whole: 
Verily here we find :— 

s Two hearts but one heart beat. 

: Two bodies but one soul. 


"In peace the two live together for “they.........treat 


‘each other lovingly anā live in harmony. They never 
quarrel with each other and neither is false to the bed of his 


or her partner. One yields loving] y tothe control of the 
other and is yet supreme within the little kingdom itself. 
The other (more hardy by nature) holds the entire control 
over the affairs without.” (S. P., p. 110). 

‘Thus do the two live together interdependent. Their 


‘dependence on each other, their jiving together has a set 
object before it. The heart of each belongs to the other, 
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but thé hearts of both together are consecrated to some 
noble ideal. And why should it not be so? On the solemn 
occasion of their: marriage, each said to the other; “ May 


thy heart be mine and mine be thine. Oh may the hearts‘ 


of both be of Him who is the dispenser of ‘all beatitude.” 
Yes, the hearts of the noble. couple even vibrate together, 
feel together and: tura together on to the path of service, 
for the path of service is the path of the Lord. On to the 


path leads the Swami his followers. ‘ Woman,” says he 
in’ Vedic words, “be serviteable, be the ‘source of 
happiness to your ‘new’ father and mother............ Let all 


the members of your house, let all ‘yorr relations find in 
you a fountain ‘of peace ‘and love (S. V., p. .166)..... <M 
your feelings'be a source ef happiness to-your neighbours 
and other men even as they are the source of happiness 
to you.” “ Husband,” ‘he goes on to-sa’y : “* Even as the ‘wile 
speaks. in accents sweet to soothe your bheart, so you charm 
her soul by loving talk. And you. both together walk 


ou the path of . Dharma, strive ‘for the good of your’ 
townsmhen, of those who'live-in the forests near’by. In ' 
assemblies speak the truth and spread the knowledge of self- 


control to make the world ‘happy. Thus, by thought, by 


word, by deed avoid sin.” ' (RK. V., B-B. 255). ` 


© Noble ideal of friendship this! Indeed noble. Thus 


striving “ fearlessly and unshakingly,” for the achieve- 


ment of the ideal before them, ` the’ young couple soon 
find themselves surrounded by a little army. Smiling 
faces, rosy cheeks, Oh! they play ‘théir pranks and babble 
‘Ba,’ ‘Ma’ on their knee: With their advent comes a new 


phase of life. New kinds of love and newer duties arise. 


Toenhancé the joy and to add to the happiness of the 


young: father and miother—they that follow the path 
chalked out by Dayanand—*treat these new comers with 


love—love deep as ocean.” The father sings ‘the following 


Sam Hymn: “Oh son thou art sprung ont of my spermatic 
flnid which is drawn from all the bodil y organs and from- 
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never die before me. Mayest thou live for a hundred years? 
S. P. 154.) ' 

Pervaded by this incomparable Jove, gladly do the 
parents take to the instruction of the children. The result 
is that the children “lose not their temper and utter not 
rude words; they cultivate ‘sweet and pacific speech.” 
With such instruction, such love and such ideals before 
them, they grow into good and loving creatures. 
“ Brothers hate not brothers, sisters bear no grudge to their 
sisters. Lovingly they meet together, lovingly they 
walk together on the path to peace and joy. Sweet is their 
conversation.” (S. V., p. 173). 


This is the ideal of home life preached by Rishi 
Dayanand. Tn such a home verily are all the best 
feelings— filial duty, parental affection, fraternal 
regard and conjugal’ love found... .--.... -reese i 
Here is the reign of confidence and trust, here the 
ideal of union realised. The inmates love and confide 
nstinctively. Thev love becanse they cannot help 
oving. They confide in each other for tbey know 
not base betraying and degraded desertion. Oh he that 
enters such a home finds himself in heaven. He fully feels 
that home and heaven are kindred. 


Gentle Readers! Does this ideal appeal to you? Do 
you feel impelled to strive after its realization? Do you 
like to know the way to it? If you do, then listen to the 
Rishi’s words of wisdom, hear attentively what. he says, 
try the methods laid down by him and see: if you. reach 
not your destination. Adopt the practices pointed out 
to you, if you wish to taste the sweets of heaven, to enjoy 
the joys of Paradise, to free yourself from. the troubles 
that lie heavy on your heart and to soothe your sorrows. 


Change your attitude to the woman is what’ the Rishi 
demands of you first. “Ob man, know that the woman 
that is capable of bearing you children is worthy ol 
worship. She is the personification of Shri... 


(S. V p: 182)... -The bome in which the woman is not 
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> worshipped is soon destroyed.. kiii LEE MoD DE 
Consider your wife then as ite atale goddess for 
you.” (S. P., p. 333). These are no mere words. Swamiji 
wants sterling deeds to prove the sincerity of the partners 
of joys and sorrows. To cement the souls strongly 
together, the day must be begun with a loving and feeling 
prayer in which both are to raise their voice even as one. 
Savethovetnto the Lord ; “€ .......cc.se-cccdeseercesees ees oe MAY, WE 
ever be firm inthe path of virtue............ EE eer eee May 
We, securing pelf and power use it with all our heart for 
. the good of mankind. Oh Lord! bless us and protect us. 
Give unto us horses and cows. May we through Thy 
Grace be blessed with brave children.” (—3. V., pp: 189-92-~ 
Summary of). 


To yet emphasize the unity of the two, to place them 
on an equal footing, to destrov disintegrating forces, if anv. 
the Swami writes: ‘“* Both the husband and the wife should 
perform Havan together every morning and evening ” 
(S. V., p. 196). The home should be attractive not repellent. 
The home should unite and not separate Tt should fast link 
together the different members specially the husband and 
the wife. To secure this end the great Master prescribes a 
number of ceremonies to bring all together and to createa 
common interest. Every Purnamasi (the full moon day) 
and Amavasya (the new moon day) should find the 
husband and wife sitting together, pouring oblations in 


) 


poetic impulse, new activity runs riot in the street and 
turns not to home. Yet greater ceremonies and -greater 
rites must be performed to faster bind the two. Life 
depends upon food. Corn forms the staple food. In 
nature’s boanty the golden grains wave ever the green. 


fot the house-holder. To the matter-of-fact to the citizen 
ae the work-day world, there is nothing inspiring, 
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that scene! Pity that the new intellectualism feels. no. 
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inthe facti All that’ the season might mean to himis- 
economical speculation and mathematical calculation. ` 
Poorman! -Pitiable is his plight! Ah! He has sacrificed 
the inner .vision‘ifor the dross of the world. May God 
have: mercy on his ‘soul. But to Dayanand—< The Jast 
of the ancients”—the scene is a significant one. The 
“ Giver of Food” and “Support of Life” must needs be 
remembered. at this time. . The grain is svmbolic’ of His 
Grace. Davanand seizes the opportunity and turns it 
into a binding knot for the members of every good 
Grihastha. He calls the young and the old. calis them to 
receive the grain with gratitude and sing sweet songs‘in 
His praise. a 


Time isthe measure of our life. In its account the 


days ‘constitute the coins. Carefully must thev be calcula- 
ted. Cautiously must the account be kept. If itis neces- 
sary for the merchant to audit his account every year, how 
much: more ‘so for us whose wealth is hundred times 
more precious than all that the merchant đeals in. Audit 
our account, then, we must at stated times. The Rishi 


commands us to audit the account on the new-year’s day ~ 
with ceremony and selemnity. Sanvatsaeshti Yajna 


thus constitutes another gathering point. It is one more 


link in the golden chain that binds together husband and i 


wife, parent and child, and sister and brother. l 
From the spiritual, turn we to intellectual and moral 


ties. The educated youngman feels no sympathy for his 
ideals at home. He is in want of an intellectual com- 


panion. The bome supplies that not, and he looks for one ` 


in the club, in the hotel, in the restaurant or in the theatre. 
The poor girl who had looked forward to the marriage witlr 


hopeful- eye, feels deeply disappointed and sorely 


wounded. No wonder, under the circumstances, there 


should be so much uneasiness and héart-burning. The ` 


great Swami, with a heart full of love for his countrymen, 


earnestly 4 ee ae = 
to their joys, stops the youngman in his headlong ! 
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search of an intellectaal companion. Gently. soothes he 

` the disappointed wife and orders both on the authority 
of Mann: “To read and recite daily the Veda and other 
Shastras that increase wisdom. teach the means of acquir- 

-~ ìng wealth and’ promote their ‘welfare ; to revise carefully 
“all that thev had learnt during their student life.” 
(S. P., Ch. IV, p. 122). 


The satisfaction of the physical wants of women forms 
another very important factor in the consolidation -or dis- 
intetration of home life. The wav in which some women, 
inspite of their great sacrifices, are ‘treated even by some 

,0f the ‘educated’ is very disgracefrl. The creat Swami, 
therefore, orders all the male members not only to’ treat 
.the members of the fair sex with utmost regard, but also 
tosupply all their wants in the form of jewels, clothes, 
c. Here are the words quoted. by him from Manu :-—‘‘idt 
is the duty of father, brother, husband and brother-in-law.to 
satisfy the wants of his danghter,. sister, wife and sister-in- 
law respectively.” (S. P. Hindi, p. 93). 


It appears that one of the most fruitful causes of the 
disagreement: between husband and wife is the nature of 
‘their sexual’ relations. No ‘doubt, the Hinu moral 
‘ideal regarding this point is very high from one point 
of view. ‘Sincerity to the partner is considered as an 
essential of Dharma. The slightest deviation from the 
path of rectitude and sexual fidelity is looked upon 
with utmost ` contempt and hatred. Illegal sexual grati- 
fication is a heinous crime to a Hindu. Unfortunately, 
in the latter days while conformity to this ideal is 
insisted upon in the case of the fair sex, the ideal has been 
greatly lowered in the case of men. The great reformer 
of modern times, a life-long Brahmachari, considered this 
Yaithlessness to the fair sex highly immoral.‘ For this 
cause he died fighting to the last. It-was this cause that 
madehim rebuke the great Rajah of Jodhpur.’ It was 
this that cost him his life. He dearly loved it and 
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dearly paid for his love. Wherever and whenever he got 
an opportunity, he raised his voice boldly against the 
vice. To Kavi Shyamal Das he said that prostitution 
was one of the mortal sins and a sensual regard for 
personal beauty degraded a man lower than a pig. In the 
Satyartha Prakash he wrote: “TItisasin of the deepest 
dye to sow the seed, out of which great souls and distin- 
guished men have sprung, in a bad soil such as a prosti- 
tute.”’—(S. P. H., p. 122). 


At another place he states ; “ Let the husband always 
remain contented with his wife.” There are several such 
passages scattered tbrorghout the Satyartha Prakash 
and other works of Swimiji; mu'tiplication of quotations 
appears unnecessary. 


More important than this is another point to which 
little attention is paid. It isthe sexual relations between 
husband and wife. A Western docter writes: “ There is 
one more suggestion I wish to make. It is, that between 
the births of children there should be atthe very least 
calculation three full years.” Commenting upon the 
indulgence between husband and wife, he states that 
. there is no more potent cause of hatred and disgust between 
the two than this indulgence. He further adds :—“ Now all 
. this is devilish—forgive the word on account of its truthful 
. expressiveness—for no husband hasa right to deface God’s 
image in this way, and take a blooming girl, full of grace 
and life and in a few years turn her into a sallow 
sunken-eyed toothless old woman.” (Hints on Reproductive 
Organs). 


-The great Swami, a Rishi. a physician, a teacher, 
lays great stress on.the same point. In the whole period 
of Gribastha extending overa quarter of a century, he 
orders that not more than ten children should be produced 
under any .circumstances. Those - married persons who 
co-habit after the highest limit of children has been reached } 
are to be considered lustful and held in great contempt. 

He further. enjoins, upon the married people to. obsenyg 
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what Pt. Gurudatta calls the “Jaw of periodicity ” and 
writes :—“ as far as possible they should not waste the 
semen collected during the period of Brahmacharya.” 
(omits p93): 

At another place in the same book occurs the following 
statement :— 

“He who is contented with his own wife and who 
does not approach her during the forbidden nights is a 
Brahmachari though married.” (S. P. H, p. 94). 

The Sanskarvidhi of the great Swami is full of 
innumberable such injunctions. It seems hardiy necessary 
to reproduce them here. 

Fidelity to each other and chastity, no doubt, play an 
important part in securing the high ideal of home life. 
But at the same time it is very necessary that there should 


be as many points of common interest as possible. Proper 


care of children is an all important duty of a Grahasthi. 
If the husband and the wife make it their joint concern and 
be more observant of it than they are now, many evils 
prevalent amongst the youth will be put an end to and 
many a heart-rending scene will disappear from our 
society. The Swami, with the eye of a great seer, sees this. 
Toimpress the importance of the subject upon our minds 
he begins the second chapter of the Satyarsha Prakash with 
the following words: “ That man alone can become a great 
scholar who has had the advantage of three good tutors, 
viz, father mother and teacher. Blessed is the family, 
most fortunate is the child whose parents be godly and 
learned.” (S. P., p. 22). In the body of the chapter occur 
the words ; “Parents should endeavour to inculcate in the 
minds of their children an intense desire for know- 
ledge... Sense wreck ; .-Thereafter the parents 
should wae ahaa eand RE learn by rote moral 
precepts, &.” (S. P. H., p. 25). The chapter closes in the 
following strain :— 

“* Parents who neglect the education of their children 


are their veritable enemies... eT give their 
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children the highest education possible, to instruct the 
in the ways of truth, to make them refined a cha 
and manners, in short to devote all their wealth body 
and mind, to accomplish this object is the paramo 
duly, the highest virtue and the glory of parents.” 
(S. P., pp. 33—34). 


. Thus have been briefly described Dayanand’s ideals 
of Home Life and the methods he commands to be adopted ` 
to achieve thisend. . Let those wbo thoughtlessly accuse the 
great Swami of teaching his followers dry logic and useless 
wrangling be fairer judges and greater respecters of truth.. 

To brother Samajists slall I address myself next. 
Them shall I say : “ Brothers, if ever you take pride in the 
name of the great Swami, if indeed that name is dear to 
vou if the Veda and Vedie Dharma inspire you yet, if 
you sympathies with sorrow and pity pain, if you 
dream of making the earth a heaven and men gods, then 
turn seriously and apply yourself studiously to the 
reform of homes. Useless are your Sabhas and vain your 
speeches, if the centre of all reform is neglected. Neither 
the presidentship nor the secretariship, neither tbe chair 
of an editor nor the proud title of a preacher shall bring 
you that ‘true glory which ShalJ be your lot when you 
‘possess the ‘highest virtue,’ that of discharging your 
‘paramount duty’ to your wife and children. Think 
not brothers that a tree can grow by being ‘watered at the 
branches when the root is. neglected. Think not that 
nurture can undo the effects of nature. Feel not yourself 
Secure because grand institutions and good teachers 
‘exist to mould your children. They can at the utmost 
only help thosé who have good potentialities and check 
alittle those who have evil tendencies. Mind that 
education (in the narrow sense of the word) can only 
affect the superficial character of your children, while 
the deeper character depends upon you and you only. 
One thought more. The method of thwarting your belie ts 
halves, of running against their best cherished holiga 


r 
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and feelings, of destroying what little home life alread y 
exists has failed and shall fail. Be not, therefore, destruc- 

tive any longer. I know yor argument of a bold surgeon. 

But my friends! forget not that the surgeon who is not 

| a physician at the same time is of little service. Even so 
itis. -Well-has the Persian poet sung :— J 

} f ; esc as HE Fi 2 PRSE S 

=Zona) d go zo> SS SES Jye 

Wake up then and begin constructive work; 

Brother preacher, repeat, repeat, my thoughts constantly 
from the pulpit. Hditor reproduce, reproduce them from 
month to month, year to year in your valuable columns. 
You thinker revolve them overand over again in your 
mind and send forth your powerful thoughts to influence 
those who need your succor most and Karmayogi dear! 

l request you to reduce to practise what | preach. Let it be 
your ideai and your guiding motto. You that think your- 

self unimportant, of no account in this great world, listen, 
listen to me that you too have a part to play. Your good 
Wish, your kind thought is all I want. Give me that 


and sure I feel of the coming peace and vanishing trouble. 
Be it so ! 


ys irg 
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An Incident in the Russian Campaign. 
(By Mr. Kesaav Lau L. Oza, M. A.) . 


aa the war of 1815, when Bonaparte made that 
adig desperate attack upon his faithless ally of Russia. the 
Saxon General, S—, had gathered his troops in a deep 
and wooded defile. and over the bivouac fire conversed 
with the guide who had offered to lead his troop to the 
surprise of a Russian outpost. 

The day, which was drawing to its close, had been 
gloomy and lowering, yet was treacherously warm for the 
season, and little indicated the approaching snow-storm 
which was to overwhelm the conqueror, and check his 
hitherto irresistible course. 


The form of Genera] S—, as revealed by the lurid 
embers, broad and muscular, braced in the tightened 
uniform of his nation, and decorated with innumerable 
crosses and orders, contrasted forcibly with the appearance 
of his companion, a Polish Jew, slight of figure, and 
enveloped in the loose black gabardine of his race; his i 
cheeks wan, sunken and sallow, and against each hung 
a spiral curl of sandy hair, depending from an. upright 
cap of black felt ; his eyes, keen and greg, were restless 
and inquisitive, not unlike those ofa famished cat who 
expects injury, and is watchful to avert or avenge. He 
bent instinctively, as the harsh tones of General S—’s voice 
smote upon his ear; and his glances fell before the 
penetrating regard of the military commander. 


The latter was, indeed, a man to be approached with 
awe by everyone who knew the sternness of his character. 
Brave to desperation, vigilant and inflexible in eisciplines 
the slightest breach of military duty was punished with 
jmplacable rigour. His men and officers respected but 
loved not their commander; yet no one dared provoke 
his anger, for so sure and fatal was his aim, that every — 
duel he fought cost the life of his antagonist. 
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; “ Jew !” said the General, in his severest tone, “ you 
have promised to conduct my troops by a secret path to the 
surprisal of the enemy. If you bring us in safety through 
this labyrinth, name your own reward ; gold or lands 
shall be yours for requital of the service. But tremble, 
Hebrew, if you mean us falsely; for by the bones of my 

ancestors, and the honour of my sainted mother, the 
slightest suspicion of treachery on your part, ensures 
| your certain death—ay, death with all its horrors—long, 

lingering, fierce, and cruel.” 


O 


The guide made a low and shrinking obeisance, but 
without speaking, as though fear denied the power of 
utterance. 


“Dog!” exclaimed the wrathful General, “dost 
hesitate?—dost tamper with my patience? By heavens ! 
if you swear not promptly to execute your mission 
discreetly and faithfully, life is not yours an instant!” 

The Jew looked up, aghast. His ashen complexion 
seemed intermingled with a leaden hue, as if convulsed 
by some internal agony of remorse or fear; but habitual 
command of his passions soon wrought its effect—emotion 
passed away, and his features resumed their wonted 
expression of anxious endurance. “By the beard of Aaron !” 
was at length his answer, “I have sworn to bring you 
where your enemies are encamped: wherefore are jou 
Wroth with your servant, who means most righteously to 
keep his oath ?” 

The General regarded him witha withering look— 
“No one trusts a spy, even when employing him.” He 
whispered to his aid-de-camp—* Sternberg, keep your eye 
s on that fellow ; I like not his looks. If you but suspect 
J him of betraying us, on the instant bring him before me.” 
The subaltern touched his hat in sign of obedience, and 
orders were soon after given for the troops to be in motion. 


SOES ESA O e T 


Their march was conducted with all possible silence 
and precaution, and for upwards ofan hour proceeded in 
security and hope. By. degrees the way. became more 
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intricate, and entangled with low underwood, or uphill 
and miry, breaking their ranks and scattering the men in 
confusion, whilst at intervals they had to wade through 
patches of splashy ground, into which foot and horse 
sunk knee-deep. and with difficulty toiled through, only 
again to plunge deeper into some marsh. 


Still these difficulties might be only on account of the 
untrodden path it was necessary for them to pursue, and 
might forebode no sinister intentions on the part of their 
guide. On, therefore, they were commanded to struggle 
their weary way, encountering fresh obstacles at every 
step. At length horses plunged in swamps and fell 
exhausted ;—men groaned and died. By the most strenuous 
efforts, General S—, his staff, and the remainder and his 
troops attained an eminence, overlooking a wild and 
desert plain. it was but the work of an instant to despatch 
scouts to reconnoitre, and seize and bring before the 
General the Polish Jew guide. Suspicion was indeed 
strong against this latter, not only for bringing them 
hrough this morass, evidently with a view to dishearten 
ind discomfort the soldiers; but twice during the con- 
fusion had he endeavoured to escape; and now, whether 
overcome with fright or guilt, would do nothing bu? 
prostrate himself on the ground, and exclaim “ Mercy, 
mercy!” Vain were assurances of safety, useless all 
interrogatories as to his knowledge of tbe road, or the 
proximity of the Russians; the same shrill prayer for 
mercy, the same frantic cry of despair alone uprose -upon 
the stillness of the night. 


During this paroxysm, the scouts returned, bringing 
with them a peasant, who, by dint of threats and bribes, 
informed them that the Russians, who were at least 
double their number, were encamped within a mile of the 


place, and expecting the arrival of the Saxon detachment; 


that the road they had traversed cond ucted them through 
a slough to the enemy’s camps, where, if any survived, 
they could be easily despatched before they had obtained 
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t afinn footing, being previously worn out with the 
fatigues they mast undergo on their march. 
“ By which road can we escape the snare into which 
ave have been led ?” demanded the General of the peasant. 
“ Easily enouzh ;” was his reply. “ You have only to 
descend on your right, and keep the beaten path, and you 
turn your backs on the Russian forces.” 


. à “You shall go with us, friend, asa surety for the 

trnth of vonr direction ;” replied the General, “and I pray 
j yon,” added he significantly, “to remark how we punish a 
F false gnide.” ; 


He bent his mouth to Sternberg’s ear, and glancing 
contemptuously at the still crouching Jew, whispered his 
commands in. a few emphatic words. The aid-de-camp 
: started, but with true military subordination, ventured 
not upon expostulation with his superior. Tonching 
his hat, he selected a dozen of the pioneers, and with 
them descended the hill in the direction indicated by the 
peasant. 


In a few seconds the souud of twelve spades might be 
heard trenching the moist earth, surely and deeply. The 
sound smote upon the stillness of the night, impressing 
silence and awe, and conveying something of terrible 
Import to every listener; each one looked at his comrade, 
asif he would demand whose grave was digging, who was 
to be buried in that lone, wild spot? 

The harsh tones of the General broke upon this 
unnatural quiet: Seize and bind you howling spy, and 
cast him into the trench which is digging below ; then 


form into ranks, and every man march over the traitor 
Jew’s grave.” 


For a brief instant there was ® pause of horror; but 
ere the General could look his displeasure, the fierce behest 
Was fulfilled. Yell after yell burst from the struggling 
Wretch as he was hurried down, which was shortly 
exchanged for stifled stifled and smothered cries, as the 
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earth was heaped over the hapless victim of his duplicity 
and the General’s savage revenge. 


Anon the silence was ouly broken by deep, low groans, 
and at intervals the short,, sharp word of command to 
march. The heavy measured tramp of a thousand men 
soon pressed down and obliterated the mound of earth 
which marked this deed of horror, and as the General 
urged his recoiling steed over the spot, he exclaimed, “So 
perish all spies and traitors!” forgetting that he himself 
had bribed the Jew to an act of treachery. 

However lightly the military commander might con- 
sider this punishment, it is said that from that period he 
never slept more; and that in the lonely watches of the 


night, the pale visage of the Polish Jew, distorted with 


agony, was his constant and horrible companion. 
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Swami Dayananda and His Intention. ~ 
(BY THAKUR SHRI JESSRAJSINGHJI SEES DTA, EDITOR,, 
* RAJPUT HERALD,” LONDON.) 


war AVING had opportunities of observing the progress of 
A) Arya Samaj in India for over a decade and a:half at 
close quarters, I have come to the conci ision—a.c¢ Òn- 
‘clusion that may be controverted by A e A: the pri ime 
intentions of Swami Dayananda, the illustrious founder of 
the Arya Samaj remain unfulfilled. I recognise freely and 
with gratitude the greatand almost stupendous work which 
the Samaj has done to b ing relief to the distressed and 
suffering. to bring aid and hope to orphans and, widews, 
and generally to. secure for the Hindu. society all the 
blessings needed for its growth and progress. I readily 
concede these beneficent results of the Samaj, and concede 


- too the great part which the leaders of the Samaj have play- 


‘ed in bringing about these results. But when I analyse the 
net achievements of the Samaj, and also simultaneously 
think of what that great man who has no equal, and 


` certainly no rival. all these centuries in intellectual activity 


and ethical genius, I cannot but feel that the great pro- 
gramme which the Samaj laid down, ‘the great doctrine 


- which he wanted to preach and propogate, and above all 


the particular method of propagation which was in his 


- opinion, and justly so, the only method by which. his work 


can be successfully carried cut, are not well kept in mind 


_ to-day. Before pointing out what Swami Dayananda’s 


intentions were, I shall attempt to show what he was up 
against and what he wanted to destroy root and branch. 
Swami Dayananda was above all eminently practical and 
scorned lazy visions and idle dreams. He always 
‘wanted to strike at the root and begin from the beginning. 
_ He laid the foundation before he built tbe structure ; he 
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there isin all his priceiess teachings and memorable doc- 
trines that conflicted with reason and Davananda was, 
if anything, a shrewd and uncompromising logician. He 
did not take anything for granted. He built the edifice of 
his doctrine not on dogmas but on accepted and universally 


acknowledged facts. Hence it is very easy to divine Daya- 


nand’s thoughts and discover his intentions. 


Swami Dayananda surveved the vast mass of incon- 
sistsncies and degrading socical abuses that was gradually 
corrupting the e Hindu society and tended to plunge the race 
into an alarming cataclysm. Around him he saw distorted 
and ce visions of the noble religion which is the 
highest heritage of all humanity, with the Hindus vainly 
struggling to liberate themselves from newly-grown and 
anti-religious customs and manners. Ancient: Hinduism 

fas so corrupted that one could scarcely distinguish 
between the real religion, which was originally based on 
the richest and the best which human ingenuity in any.age 


can devise, and the corrupted form, ‘which stood nowhere 


‘and was merely drifting whither the inclinations and fan- 


cies of credulous people drove it. Heatso found peop'e dead 
against new innovations and firmly determined to cling 
tenaciously to their old ways. ‘The most surprising portion 


of it was that inertia and sloth, and retrogression were 


a} 


justified under the plea of religion and’ silently tolerated 
by the millions of India. The ancient Vedic’ religion was 
disfigured beyond all recognition and society became more 
and more divided and sub-divided as days grew till.at last 
these divisions segregated one sort of people from another 
and created artificial social gulfs everywhere. 


Swami Dayananda was deeply impressed with the 
chaotic conditions in the Hindu society. and he was deter- 
mined to give them a deathblow. He plunged himself heart 
and soul with a devotion and sincerity ‘unparalleled in 
the world into the study of Vedic lore, of which be sub- 


sequently became the greatest and the most logical 
and soured high in the intellectual horizon. Hol 


exponent, Ws) ite Hi 
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thought, he debated and discussed, and last of all he taught. 
He with his thrilling and awe-inspiring eloquence—an elo- 
quence that was all the more dignified by its warmth of 
vision and richness of imagination—exhorted tbe Hindus 
togòback to the pure study of their religion and dis- 
card the new weeds grown over the orchard. He taught 
that the orchard was more important than the weed and to 


‘mistake the one for the other is to mistake good for bad. 


=| 


He thundered forth the glory of ancient India in words of 
which he and he alone was capable and throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, his message of hope and 
salvation went furth like a viruleat torrent sweeping 
violently away all the abuses of society, inspiring: the 
Hindu with a great vision of his past, and diffusing 
optimism ina people who were gradually becom ng more 
and more desperate. He pointed out, with the aid 
ofauthoritative quotations, whose authent 
dispute, how in ancient India we had all the modern 
improvements and how our revered forefathers know all 
departments and branches of Science. He pointed out how 
immeasurably greater our ancients were than the rest of the 
world, as they were even greater than we are to-day. He 
also showed how all the rich learning that distinguished 
our forbears ceased to interest their successors, and how 
application of science, to practical purposes, as 
done in India in the past, and as being done 
to-day, did not engage the attention of our immedi- 
ate ancestors. Heshowed that it was our Supreme duty 
toawake to the exigencies of the hour and follow in the 
footsteps of our ancestors, discarding the vices, newly 
grown in our midst, and prove ourselves to be worthy 
descendants of our forefathers. He exhorted his followers 
to travel abroad and learn and absorb useful things, dis- 
carding the useless, with a view to reviving the knowledge 
that once existed in the country but which was after- 
wards disused. 


The defects of the Hindu society, with the present- 


gay caste-system, establishing ‘a sort of social mono oly, 
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and hindering the free and unstinted growth of society, 
appeared to him in all their nakedness. Swami Dayanand 
illustrated how this system that we have to-day is in direct 
contravention to the doctrine inculeated in our sacred 
religion and how it was not consonant with our principles 
of social freedom. He realised how this degenerated caste- 
svstem aided in the downfall of the Hindu race, which’ 
was only further augmented by the Moghul and the 
Mahratta rules. Tle was a great stndent of history and 
with great dexterity did the Swami find out the root cause 
of the degeneracy of the Hindu race. He found itinthe 
ignorance of the Hindus. He appealed to the people to 
dispel their ignorance and to disentangle themselves from 
the meshes of social delusion and get rid once for all 
of all illusions, which they were comp-lled to entertain 
owing to their ignorant state. There was no hope of a 
Hindu rejuvenntion under the Moghul rule, as the rulers 
were oppressive and cruel and as thev effectively retarded 
the growth of the nation. There was not even the ghost 
of a chance to restore order amidst the universal chaos that 
then prevailed with the smashing of Hinda temples, and 
forced conversions of Hindus into Mahommedanism. 
A stage of revival can only take place under peaceful con- 
ditions and in favourable circumstances. The incentive 
to growth can only be peace, order, safety of person and 
property, and general security. But these were not present 
in the Moghul period and what is more it was the interest 
of the rulers to suppress all the slightest chances of awaken- 
ing among the people, as they would be prejudicial to 
their own interests. Nor were things better under the 
Mahrattas. who though beginning with a view to end the 


oppression of the Mcghuls only succeeded in. imposing 
anew form of oppression, as much cruel as the one 
which it replaced. Onder the British rule. however, 
things : were brighter ;- there was order, safety 
of person and property, and a general peace. 


The soil was most congenial for the growth of the 


plant of progress. Swami Dayananda was a conyi nepi 
supporter of the British Government to the last day ° aed 
life, because he knew and even declared that unde 
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the rule of the British there was a unique chance ior 
redemption from social abuses which was never given in 
the times of the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. He upheld’ 
British rule for this reason that it gave free and unrestricted“ 
scope to the peop!e to improve themselves and better their. 
conditions anhampered by the fear of oppression. Swami 
Dayananda was fully conscious of the help which Britain 
was sure to render to the people in their attempt to restore 
their ancient conditions into life again and felt intuitively 
that under British rule alone India would be able to 
awaken from the stupor of ages, and fulfil her alloted task 
in the world. He advised his countrymen to keep this 
point well in mind before them in their endeavour to 
regenerate themselves and remember that there was a 
golden opportunity for them to begin their labours in the 


right direction. Hestruck while the iron was hot and. 


he inaugurated, under the «gis of the British Rule, his 
grand programme of reviving the ancient religion of the 
Hindus and destroying the social abuses that latte rly crept 
irto society, and in the end formulating a thought- 
feeding, elevating and uplifting doctrine that will enab' e 
the Hindus to come to their own, and feel strongly that 
they were the possessors of a grand and a great civilization, 
that led the ancient world. The Swami was up agaiast 


the social abuses ; he was up against hypocrisy and cred ue, 


lity ; ; he was against ignorance ; he was against pettitog gging 
differences in the profession of one, great religion ; he was 
dead against the sham utilitarian doctrines of individual 
men, that had no ethical or moral basis. He was against 
all these and a feeling of righteous indignation against these 
deadly evil invoked in him such a fervour, such an enthu-` 
siasm, such a strong and sterling devotion, such an ambi- 
tion, that made him the Prince among thinkers, and ‘an 
undisputed authority in matters spiritual. Heaven endowed 
him witha heart deep and broad, and his deadly earnestness 
thrust into’ his hands‘a formidable logical weapon with 
Which he swept away all old-fangled ‘arguments and made 
a ajclean Sweep of all foolish illusions. l ; Saut ; 


4 
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From these it is not difficult to deduce his prime inten- 
tions, the motive-force of his activity, the fount and source 
of his stupendous energy. Of all his intentions. that which 
took the first and the predominant place, was to infuse in 
the Indian a pride in his past, a just and logical pride, and 
to make him feel that his prime duty was towards bis 
country and countrymen. He wanted to unify the people 
of India of all religions and sections, and denominations 
by the unifying force of patriotism. He held up to the 
multidinious millions of the country the picture of their 
motherland and bade them labour for her betterment. To 
the Hindu or to the Mahommadan he held up their respec- 
tive traditions to be cherished and be proud of, and asked 
them to keep them always in sight. He bade the Hindus 
and Mahommedans forget their differences and feel that 
the tradition of India was a common property to them 
both. The achievements, the triumphs, and the glories of 
India were the heritage of all born in India—no matter 
what religion the individual might happen to profess. 
Basing on this common tradition, and building on this 
solid foundation, he unveiled his doctrine of unity, as 
embodied in the religion which he preached, appealing to 
the Hinduand the Mahommedan alike—in fact appealing 
to all Indians. He was no sectarian and he hated sects. 
He was radically opposed to the tyranny of sectarian 
authority and religious bureaucracy, and his principles 
were universal. They did not conflict with the established 
principles—but unfortunately not practices—of all religions. 
Truth alone was his citadel and he filtrated all ideas in the 
filter of logic and reason before he accepted and acknow- 
ledged them. He was up-to-date and did not fail to realise 
that one common ground was essential for all the people 
of India to meet, and this he brought into being. He 
helped in finding a doctrine that ‘appeals with equal logic 
and conviction to the Hindu and the Mahommedan alike. 
It appeals to all who want to have a foothold to stand 
upon. That was why his religious teachings are not in 


conflict with any religion and do not wound the succep 
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tibilities of any religionists. His conception of religion was 
totally different from the accepted conception of others. 
He based religion on humanitarian princip'es, acceptable 
by the world at larte, neither secularised nor particularised. 
Science and religion met in him and he combined them 
both to evolve a bolder, a healthier, a saner religious faith, 
which only his brain could have evolved. The cardinal 
princip’e underlying his teachings which forms the noblest 
and greatest of all his intentions is the nnity of India. By 
the unity 


this unity he meant to bring about ultimate! 
of the world. The din and clash of swords, the daama 
and conflicts of sects, castes, creeds and denominations, 
jarred in his ears,and he felt the strongest need to bring 
about a basis for uniting all these conflicting, divergent and 
opposing elements. He produced this basis, he brought 
about the means of reconciliation. His teachings are the 
means to reconcile the several warring elements in the 
world. He breathe 1 unity of life, ante of purpose, unity 
ofideal, unity of thought and expression, unity of the 
nation and unity of the world. Unity is the rock-bed on 
which he based his precepts and on which he himself stood. 
In the height of controversy, amidst the most ironical and 
Sarcastic allusions to the degrading vices rampant in the 
world, amidst all the work of destruction which he so ably 
helped to accomplish, there was one central thought that 
purified them all, that ennobled him and raised him to an 
exalted diginity—it was the thirst for unity, the hunger 
to unite India and see her great. Whatever he spoke, 
whatever he did, and whatever he taught, he taught this 
vital lesson to unite, unite and unite. This was his 
cardinal principle which he placed above all else. 


The method in which he proposed to achieve his prime 
and important end of uniting India is even more admirable 
than the intention itself. As a Brahman brought up in 
orthodoxy he knew the influence of Rajputs in’ moulding the 
character of the Hindus. Swami Vishudana nda of Benares 


hinted that Dayananda would onl y be successful in his 
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great mission through a Royal disciple. Swami Daya- 
nand fully realising the importance of the advice, turned 
his attention to Rajputana after his famous controversy at 
Benares. He utilised his high position to reach the then 
Maharana, Maharana Sajan Singh, the head of the Hindn 
race. He proposed to influence the Maharana which he 
did and thereby brin abab a general revival. He knew 
what chord to touch. He touched the vital chord, which 
responded. The Maharana became his ardent disciple. 
But as fate would have it the Swami was immediately lost 
to the world and the Maharana died early without putting 
into execution the idea of uniting India under one religious 
principle. 

Now it is left to the successors of the Swami tocon- 
tinue the work of Dayananda on the lines on which he 
himself had begun it and to fulfil his prime intention of 
uniting India as speelily as possible. I confidently hope 
that the le zitimate successors of the Swami will keep his 
glorious memory alive in all generations by carrying on his 
great work and teaching the people to forget their past 
animosities, unite for the future good of India, and stand 
on the platform as an undivided, indivisable, and closely- 
knit nation. It is left to the Aryas to see to it that India 
will in time to come fulfil the high expectations enter ‘tained 
of her by the world at large. ai 


t “ 
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Life of Swami Dayananda. 
INTRODUCTION. 
II 
| By PROFESSOR TARA CHAND, MSA 


Shankar left behind him two opposite forces to work 
their way in the country. On the one hand he left men 
witha sense of their duty towards God and His Word, 
on the other, he by teaching them that the world was á mere 
Illusion, -left in them a tendency which developed 
into false Vairagya (86). For sometime both flourish- 
ed side by side but ultimately one, which made fess 
demand on the energy of men, succeeded in establishing its 
rulo. All round there was the cry for Vairagya. The 
Nation for a while went into slumber. The sleeping 
nation was awakened by the succesful Scythians. A 
great effort was put forth to awaken the susceptibilities 
of the slumbering Indians. Vikramiatya was the pilot, 
who now began to steer the steamer of the Indian nation. 
That great hero by his own personal example taught 
his people to be active, energetic, plain and simple. Here 
wasa king of kings, who with his own hands every day 
fetched from the river water for his own use (87). With 
the touch of such a good king the country felt itself 
electrified and like one man rose against the invading 
Stranger and succeeded in ‘repelling the advancing wave. 
Vikrama not only succeeded in maiitaining the indepen- 
dance of Arya Varta but also left behind himself an example 
which continued to inspire those who succeeded him. 
Salivan was merel y walking in the footsteps of his great pre- 


aes (86) Even at present most of. the lazy Sadhus, who are @ 
i to the country go round preaching that the world is am 
ERNES 


(87) See the “ Bharata Varsha ke Mahapurusha.” > o s, 
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Scythians against India. Nor was this all that Vikrama 
did. His court was the centre of all the learning available 


i then. Every man that could put some claims to learning 
got a hearty reception in the Durbar of that national king. 
Above all those who found a shelter in Vikrama’s court 
stood the “Nine Jewels” of his. For full five 
centuries the impetus that learning had received 
under Vikrama centinued to do its work vigorously. 
‘During the reign of Maharaja Bhoja literary anvancement 
reached its zenith. His reign is the reign which 
shedsa Iustre all its own on medieval India. Inhia 
‘day flourished great phvsicians, wise engineers and learned 
poets. The name of all the great men of Bhoia’s conrt is. 
overshadowed by the greatest dramatist. of India, Kalidas. 
His was the poetr’ v which now became most popular. [t 
at once attracted the attention of all. The ideals that it 
placed before the men of its age, were different from those 
that belonged to the ancient Arvans. Love attracted 
Kalidas and love did he place before his students Tn 
place of the snblimity of the Vedic Mantras, the spirt- 
tnality of the Upanishads, the deep logic of the D Ęrshanas, 
the natural sciences of the Upa Vedas, the men of Kalidas’s 
time turned their attention to the study of the beauty of 
form and the regularity of feature. It was the esthetic 
sense of. men tbat was. appealed to by Kalidas. Beit 
remembered that the cultivation-of the esthetic faculty 
unless chastened by deep religious fervour leads bat to 
immorality (88). . In fact the writings of Kalidas led to the 
revival of: Vam Marga which had long remained buried 
under-ground. Now it came out with. more. than its usual 

u i 
Pipe STY the awakening of or Marga,. rose from their 
sleep Shaktism, Shaivism and Jainism, against which 
Shankra had so boldly preached. 3 
~~~ Shaivism- now made advances to the followers ô 
Shankar. They had already been prepared for being drawn 


(88) Cf. The state of Italy at the time of the Revival 
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into the great whirlpool of Puranic Mythology by their neg- 
lect of the study of higher books and their love of sensual- 
ism. The ideals of chastity, purity, simplicity and sublimity 
for' which the great son of India, Shankar, stood up no longer 
appealed to his followers. The result was that they were 
very easily bribed. Shankar—the man who had denounced 
man-worship so fearlessl y—was declared to be an Avatar of 
Shiva (89). Having gained the followers of the great 
Shankar, Shaivism now advanced a step further and made 
friends with Shaktism. Shakti was declared to be the 
wife of Shiva. Thus invigorated Shaivism now began to 
idok round itself. It saw clearly that it had one rival 
Within the pale of Brahminism and another enemy without. 
Seeing this it made friends with .the rival within. 
Thus Shaivism and Vam Marga now joined together to 
erect temples in the names of various gods. The idols 
| of this age clearly point to this union. Thus with its own 
. ranks closed: up, Brahminism stood opposed to Jainism. 
In order to meet that enemy Brahminism now more 
systematically than ever adopted the ideals of Jainism with 
a little change. Twenty-fonr Avatars were declared to 
compete with. 24 Tirthankars. To have something 
resembling the Jain books of Katha (mythological writings) 
Puranas were now composed. [here was no great dificulty 
in writing these books as the Brahmins were partly pre- 
pared for it by the example set to them by the earlier Vam 
Margis and by the encouragement that: they had received 
during the period of Renaissance under Bhoja.. With the 
. writing of the Puranas were forged those fetters which 
= Were to bind down the descendants of the noble Aryans 
- to foolish customs and Silly superstitions. In-p'ace of One 
eternal God of the Veda, innumerable deities came to be 
worshipped. The place of pure Bhakti and Jnana of 
_ Upanishads was taken. by the Lila of the Puranas. Woman- 
~ Was’ dragged down from the high position which she 


—_— =<! ee 
~ 


(+9) In Padam Puran Shiva is made to say that he descended 
avalon! ‘inthe body ofa Brahmin _ (Shankara) and preached 
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occupied even so late as in the time of Kalidas (90). She was 
declared to be Shudra, who now came to be treated as if hig 
very touch were polluting. In order to give the monopoly 
of learning to the Brahmins, the doors of learning were shut 
against the Kshatryas and the Vaishyas. Being assured of 
the ignorance of the other castes, the Brahmins also learnt 
to neglect higher study. Their education consisted in 
commiting to memory afew Shlokas and in learning how to 
perform a few ceremonies whose meaning was as much 
amystry to them as to their followers. Thus surely and 
slowly were the Aryans sinking unđer a heavy load of 
superstition. During these dark ages of India, sometimes 
here and there, men like Arya Bhata made their appearance 
and did something which reminded one of the ancient 
faded glory of the country, but the nation asa whole 
remained in a state of helplessness. 


When such was the state of India the world outside 
was in no better condition. Wurope was half-civilised and 
half-demoralised. Christianity had lost its pristine 
vigour in internecine quarrels. The Pope of Rome had 
begun to establish his absolute domination over the body 
and soul of the Christians. Persia was already on decline 
and China had sunk in a slough of indolence. ‘The people 
of Arabia (the original Arya Vaha) were following a system 
of religion under the name of Sabianism which was the 
prototype of Indian Shaivism (91). Again for a long time 
the nations of the world had not come in close union. 


Under the circumstances there was the need of 8 
great force that should change the face of the earth. This 
movement made its appearance in Arabia under the wise 
guidance of Mahomed. Worship of one ‘God was the 
peilef of Mahomed and it was this beilef that lent 
such vigour to that great movement which swept likea 

(90) The wife of Kalidas himself was ve y learned, so learned 


z The — 
: d, that the pandits could not be a match for her. 
eon asserts that Kalidas owed much of his learning to 


his learned spouse. 


x QEL Pt. Lekhram’s Kulyat. Sabute Fanasakh p 140 footnote, 
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wlirlwind over the face of the earth. In a short time 
great Empires fell before the vigour of the Islamites 
(92). Egypt was taken almost without a blow. The Roman 
Empire could not hold its own against this mighty 
force. Persia too succumbed at the great battle of 
Nahevand. With the fall of the Persian Empire 
India was brought face to face © with Islam. Now the 
struggle was to take place between a nation that had once 
given birth to various nations, the nation which had once 
reared a noble civilisation and to all other nations given . 
instruction, a nation which at the time, being instructed in 
Puranic Mythology, lay dull and dormant and a nation that 
had come into existence only recently, but which had in its 
very rudeness and simplicity the fullness of fervonr and 
the freshness of faith. Sind being a frontier province had to 
bear the brunt of the first onslaught (93). The battles that 
were fought then have an abiding lesson for mankind. At 
the great plains of Dabil, on one side, under the command 
of Md. Kassim, stood the Mahomedans with fall faith in 
one God and full confidence in their mission—ready to 
conquer or fall fighting and enter ®heaven—on the 
other side stood the brave and chivalrous Rajputs who, 
as it were, had sucked the martial spirit with the very milk 
from the breasts of their mothers. But alas! these brave 
and bold children of Rama and Krishna were now caught 
in the meshes of superstition. For several days the battle 
was fought and always the hardy Rajputs proved too much 
forthe Arabs of the desert. At last the foresight. -of- 
Mahomed in destroying the flag flying over the Hindu 
temple succeeded in weakening tbe confidence of his 
enemies. Down went the flag, and down sank the spirit of 
the Hindu, he felt himself forsaken by his deity. ‘Lhe 
retreat soon turned into a rout and the Arab rule silently 
went on spreading over the whole of Sind. The Brahmin 


tte Ate ee eeneeenaecatenacsass esamesesa ` 
Oo ewan eee ran ew ae nee wen rene anne ewe a ae we nen ren ne nee ons ae nna n renees om comes an enn nn cannons snameres=soaenes . 


(92) On the quick spread of Islam see the “Hakarn’s Hisgory 
of Europe in the Middle Ages.” 


(93) See the “Life of Swamiji” by L. Lajpat Rai, P. 39. - 
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and his astrology would not allow the Rajput to have 
recourse to hisarms. Whata pity! 


Thus defeated in his first struggle the Hindu, how- 

éver, did not remain contended with his fate. Soon he 
picked up courage and succeeded in driving the Arab 
out of his country, and in recovering his lost territory. 
Within about two hundred years of this success India 
saw the birth of one of berg reat sons. He was Ramanuja— 
the man who for all’ practical purposes may be taken as 
the founder of Vaishnavism. The Vaishnava religion had 
come into existence before Ramanuja, but it was he who 
made it the rival of Shaivism. Ina sense his system isan 
improvement on Shaivism and the philosophy of Shankara. 
But he could not resist the general current of the time and 
sanctioned the adoption of Tilak (Head Mark), Kanthi 
(a sort of rosary hanging in the neck), Chhap (marks of iron 
brand on arms) and such other things. It need hardly be 
said ‘that the followers of Ramanuja like the leaders of 
Shaivism began to compile books similar in nature to those 
f Shaivism. The Vishnu Purana and the Shrimad Bhagvat 
vere now written to occupy the same place in Vaishnayism 
as the Shiva Purana and the Devi Bhagwat occupied in 
Shaivism: It may, however, be noted here that the gods of 
the Vaishnavites are more loving and gentle in their nature 
than those of the Shaivites. 


As the Vaishnava sect was being established in India, . 
that advancing wave of Islam which had. once. been forced 
to recede from Sindh, now came with greater vigour on the 
side of the Punjab. Be it remembered to the credit of our 
forefathers that inspite of the state in which they had’ 
fallen and inspite of the internecine quarrels which ulti: 

mately reduced them to the state of subjection to Is! m, 
they did not yield easily and quickly. Welland brave 
ly did they. fight .and.even. the. daughters.of. Ind. did. not- 
show. themselves unworthy of them whose decendants 
they were. The story of the wife of Jaichand of Kanauj is 


too well known tobe repeated here. But inspite of this — 
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bravery, and boldness at last the superstition-ridden decen- 
dants of the ancient.Aryan had to yield to the rough and 
vigorous Mahomedans. With Mahomed of Ghore the throne 
of the Kurayvas and'the Pandvas passed on to the sons of 

Islam. But the conquest of Delhi did not insire the conquest 

of India. The struggle for supremacy continued till the re- 
3 presentatives of the older civilisation succeeded in bringing 
under their control the sons of Islam. Indeed the crescent 
that had passed over deserts and great seas and which had 
crossed the high mountains,found its head lowly hanging 
over the sacred Ganges (94). 

During this struggle, keen and quick, for political 
supremacy the representatives of the intellect of Ind had 
recourse to several devices to preserve in tact their old tra- 
ditions. Exclusiveness was the centrai pivot on which 
turned the whole system then. This had both its good and 
evil effects. It,on the one hand, failed to receive within 
the fold of Hinduism, the great and liberal Islamites, 
like Akbar and Dara Shikoh and to reclaim those sons of 
the older religion, who had been forcibly tiken away from 
her, or who had accidently lost their purity. On the other 
hand, it continued to infuse the spirit of martyrs in the hearts 
of the fallen Hindus and to give strength and compact- 
ness wliich were so essential then, to the whole raco. Under 
the circumstances, itis very hard to strike a balance between 
its good and evil results. Among many other devices two 
may be specially mentioned. One was the introduction of 
Bards. This has brought down to us the history of those 
Wee ce: and turmoils. No other device could have 

7 i ording: the events of the times when men 
be wee not sure if they would get an opportunity of taking 
] theii next'meal. Sucha device is indeed worthy of all the 

Praise that it has received at the hands of the great historian 
of Rajputana—Todad (95). The second device that I shall 
i Secs ee ree 


(94) ‘The reader is referred to Poet Halli’s well known lines 
‘on the subject. on ; = 


n 95) See introduction “ + Baas 
aN introduction to th A 
‘Rajasthan ” pp. 8—9. à D NO nnals and Antiquities of 
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mention is that of committing to memory the sacred writ- 
ings. This burdening of memory had one evil effect in so 
far as it did not leave sufficient time for the intelligent 
study of the Shastras. But the good that it did is mach 
more than the evil. At the time when “every book that was 
not in accordance with the Koran was destroyed asa profane 
production and every book that was in accordance with the 
Koran, as something superfluous,” when the accumulated 
writings of past ages were consigned to fire and. when 
libraries after libraries were destroyed, the Brahmans of 
Medieval India—the sons of ancient Rishis—from 
their resourceful brains evolved a device which boldly 
and successfully did defy the destroying hand of the 
destructive conquerer. . 


After the firm establishment of the Mahomedan rule 
over Delhi and the greater part of the country, the stream of 
religious movement for some time appeared to have dried up. 
But soon newer forces came into existence to invigorate the 
decaying race. The end of the fifteenth century saw the 
devout and loving Bhaeta—Chaitanya—singing sweetly 
through Bengal. A few years passed and the. well known 
disciple of Ramannija, Ramanand, began his work at Benares: 
Kabir and Valab Acharya next advinced on the staze.. The 
former had as his mission the, uniting of the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan, the preaching of the identity of Ram and 
Rabim and the denouncing of idol-worship and such 
other | superstitious customs. The latter, though not 
so advanced as the former, had enougb goodness in 
him. However, bis ereed in its later development, has 
in some respects approached the Vam Margi cult (97). Per- 
haps the most important reformer of the time, who did his 
work in Northern India, was the peace-loving Nanak. His 
mission was but the continuation of that of Kabir (98). His 


(96) For example, tho reader should see Hindustan review, 
March 1906, pages 187-90. a 
, (97) The reader is referred to the well knop Maharaj Li ; 

‘co and various writtings of Swami Blaktanand. DA 
E (8) cs the “ Hindu Heterodoxy ” by R. ©. Bose, p- 313. 
CC+0. Gu 
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preaching was simple and direct, pursuasive ‘and ruil of 
faith. His own life was an example to be imitated andi was 

followed by devout beings. Though in that dark an'i ig- 

norance-vridden .age he could not reach the fountainheadl 

of truth—the Veda—and thus have the benefit of intimate 
connection with the Word of God, yet he, in many respects, 
anticipated the reforms of the profoundest scholar of Vadas, 
who came lateron to revolutionise the current thoughts. 
During the time that Northern India was enjoying the 
blessings of the various saints referred to above, South- 
ern India too was being stirred up by a great religious and 
social revolution. Various and many worthy saints 
worked there. Here the Hindus and the Mahomedans, the 
Brahmans and the Shudras, the malesand the females, all con- 
tributed their quotato the great band of saints that strove for 
the benefit of mankind Immortal, are the names of Tuka- 
ram and Eknath, of Changdeva and Jnyandeva, of Akabai 
and Venubai, of Domaji,and Udhay and of a host of others. 
They did all sincerely work in the great and glorious 
cause and by their preaching and teaching succeeded to 
some extent is shaking the hold of caste intolerence. 

They boldly preached against useless fasts, meaningless pe- 
nances, endless pilgrimages, foolish ceremonies and absurd 
superstitions. They made the conception of the supremacy 
of one God without a second, the very fundamental principle 
of their religion. They did enough to discourage image 
worship. They preached a high conception of family sanc- 
_ lity and even soard so high as to place before their degrad- 

ed countrymen the high ideal of universal brotherhood by 
taking up brother saints from low castes and from 
fects outside the pale of their own religion (99). 


At last these religious move.nents came to be identified 
With political revolutions. Islam now proved a failure. 


— ——— —— 


(99) To fully realize the ‘Importance of -their work the. 
reads should peruse the chapter on Saints and Prophets of Mhara- 
shatra in the ,“ History of the Marahttas ” Vol. l by the late 


lamented Justice Ranade. ea te 
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Mahomedan rule reaching its zenith under Aurangzeb, 
saw itself already on decline. Guru Gobind Singh in the 
North and Chhatra Pati Shiwaji in the South began the 
work of liberation. . Gura Gobind was. both a religious and 
political leader. He had in him the true devotion of a 
faithful devotee, the martial imagination of a military 
leader and the keen insight of a civil'ruler. Shiwaji was, if 


not superior, by no means inferior to Guru Gobind. He 
had beside him a great saint—the resourecful Ramdas—as his 
Maha Purusha and guide. This mighty man of Maharashtra 
lent a peculiar charm to the whole movement and infused 
in it that religious fervour which made it possible for his 
countrymen to attempt to build a great Indian nation, to 
‘seat and unseat emperors on thethrone of Delhi, and finally 
for a long time to check the advance of the foreigners who 
were ultimately destined to bring the whole of India‘ ander 
one umberalla.’ S 


The Marhattas unable to keep to the lines chalked out 
by Great Shiwaji and other leading men of the nation, were 
predestined to fail ultimately. When that glorious and 
great attempt at nationalising this country was failing, all 
round there was confusion. A great number of men were 
following the profession of the mercenary soldier and the 
hired assassin. Bloodshed, destruction and devastation wee 
visible all round. Helpless citizens were once more priy- 

‘ing patiently with all their hearts, for some power to come 
and' give them the repose necessary for the development of 
the arts of peace. In the meantime the wisdom of the great 
God had already done its work. A Company of mer 
‘chants had left England and begun to settle on theshores 
of Indian seas. Gradually and slowly this Company wenton 
sequiring territory till by means of the ingenious subsidiary 
system of alliances, all the minot and conflicting pover i 
were brought under the control of one central authority. 
Now at last men could clearly see before them the wae 
the Indian nation: The ‘Provincial separateness began, to 
slowly and gradually disappear. i 
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-The establishment of the power of the Company, how-, 


ever; did not at once give peace to the country. For a long 


time discontent and. restlessness continued. 
‘year 1857 the people of India were not able to have any 
direct communication with their Empress. HKvery thing 
was'to be carried on througha company of merchants. 
How long were these Vaishyas (merchants) expected to per- 
form the office of Kshatrivas (rulers)? At last the dis- 
content broke out into a revolution. The men that had 
Jong been groaning, now began ‘to cry and .act heartle: asl, 
mercilessly and cruelly. The result was the suppression of 
the revolution, restoration of peace and order, the abolition 
of the Company and the establishment direct connec- 
tion between the true rulers and the ruled. So much. for 
the political revolution. ‘More than that was. the religiou 
World convulsed. With the Company came: Christianity. 
With the Ruropean began the search into the antiquities 
of India: Christianity that had successfully flooded three 
continents, backed amply by the wealth of Harope and 
America, now stood ready to devour the ancient religions. 
Many and learned were the men that were renouncing 
the religion of their forefathers for that distorted and dis- 
tant child of Budhism. ` Young men were dissatisfied with 
their own system. Old men were looking on this separa- 
tion and desertion of sons and daughters with hollow eyes 
Unable to check it. Christian clergymen in the meantime 
were ransacking the ancient religious works to criticise 
the Hindu castoms, to find out from them some prophecy 
in favour of their own religion and their own Messiah. At 
last it was an nounced that the Vedas could be used by the 
clergymen in preaching against the idolatrious ceremonies 
of the Hindus (100). When the clergy-men were thus busy 
in taking away the sons of Hinduism to their own fold and 
when the Pandits and religious guides of Hinduism were 
imable to check this unceasing drain,’ there ‘appeared 
in the arena of religious -warfare a ‘brave and bold 
advocate of the Vedic religion. © ‘It was Raja Ram Mohan 


Ko See Sj: Lajpatrai's iateodagtina, dedhe,edieal,Savaraiih ep. OS. 
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Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. ` Here ‘was a 
man who had studied Western religion and Western: 
literature, but who had at the same time deeply ` drunk: 
at tle  founts of the Upanishads. Carefully: 
he surveyed tbe situation, cautiously weighed the 
two systems. The Western system was. found. 
wanting. the Eastern; therefore, was supported with alt 
his main and might. ‘The advancing tide of Christianity at 
last founda check. The learned Raja every where.quoted the. 
sacred Scriptures in support of his statement.. He wore the 
sacred thread and had deep and full faith in the Vedic 
Revelation. But his death left his work incomplete. His. 
followers repairing to Kashi to study Vedas for themselves,. 
were taught the unscientific commentary of Sayana. Alas! 
where was the Nirukta, where the Ashtadhyai and where. 
the Nighantu ? The learned Pandits.:of Kashi—that centre. 
of everything orthodox—without a sufficient knowledge of 
those valuable writings of the Rishis of yore, were unable 
to satisfy the cravings of those youthful sons of India, deter-. 
mined to critically examine the religious beliefs of their 
learned forefathers. Woe betide the day when those 
Youngmen returned disappointed from Benares. The Veda 
was now renounced by the Brahmo Samaj and with the 
advance of Keshub Chandra Sen to the leadership of that 
Samaj, it became more or lessa branch. of Christianity. 
Keshub was “a Hinduised Christian or. a Cbristianised 
Hindu.” : : a 

“During the time when the Brahmo Samaj was under- 
going these changes another great force was advancing on 
the stage. With the advancement of Western. education 
came Western culture and Western philosophy and 
Western science. The ways and manners of the Westerners 
were quite different from those of the natives of the land. In 
this great meeting of the practical West and the imaginative 
Fast a severe shock was felt. The citadel of the old civiliza- 
tion was resolutely attacked by the forces of the new 
civilization and the popular and current mythology of the 


time failing to satisfy the hearts of young men whose 
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imaymation was nurtured on the systems of Mill and Tyndall, ` 
there rose a cry for freedom and even for the abolition of 
useful restraint. Religion now. was at a discount. Several 
youngmen were rebelling against the national thoughts and 
feelings. Hundreds -were finding refuge in material 
atheism and positivism of the West. Thousands were 
turning away from their old civilization and literature. 
The ancients came to be regarded as fools and the Vedas 
the simple strains of the shepherds of Sapta Sindhu. The 
Rishis and Munis of yore were taken for barbarians and 
their writings but the babble of children. This wasa sad 
spectacle. . Indeed too, too sad! 


‘And now that the Brahmo Samaj was already a failure, 
Christianity led a more determined attack on the ancient 
religion and civilization: of Arya Varta—the civilization: 
that had successfully withstood the attacks of the Greeks, 

of the'Persians, of the Scythians and of the Mahomiedans. 

Yés the civitization that had been the pioneer of all others 
in‘the world. “he force of Christianity was by no means: 
negligible. It wasa mighty stream which for a time appeared 
to sweep away everything that came in its course. It broke 

through the first dyke raised by Hinduism against it. 

Pandit Din Dayal of the Bharat Dharm Maha Mandal was 

not far from the truth when he said that one oration of the 

Christian Missionary was doing greater havoc than a 
hundred swords of Islam had done. ; 


Seeing the success of Christianity. Islam, Jainism, 
Budhism and several minor ‘isms,’ tried to havea share of 
the tottering race represented by the descendants of the 
ancient Aryans. All led their attacks on this old dilapi- 
dated fort, thinking that it would soon fall. A strange 
conglomeration of ferces this!—scepticism, agnosticism, 2 
Christianity, Islam and—alas! what not—all attack the 
religion of the old Aryans. 


On the other hand, those within the fort were sunk in 


the lethargy of religious fatalism. They were over-ridden by 
i caste distinctions and trodden down by a wily priestcraft. 
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They could neither think nor feel for themselves: With 
God directly they could communicate not. Heaven they 
could obtain not except through the intervention of 
Brahmins ignorant—as jgnorant as they possibly could be. 
' The doors of knowledge were shut against them alland they 
could not afford to be seekers after truth. ‘Their religion 
on one side consisted in observing absnrd rites, in perform- 
ing expensive and wasteful irrational ceremonies. in uttering 
realy made prayers half-heartedly and unconsciously. On 
the other side, it consisted in neglecting all the duties of 
life, in retiring to jungles or in having overdoses of excited 
prayers, in suspending and even destroying the higher 
faculty of reason. In this state they were not in a mood to 
prepare.thomseives to meet the situation. On the contrary 
they were fighting one with the other and fighting over very 
minor and unimportant questions. One man’s salutation 
differed from the other’s. .One man’s prayer did not 
agree with the other’s.. One’man had a: prior ‘right 
to have a dip in the Ganges. And all these were so many 
pics for quarrelling and fighting about Alas! it seemed that 
the work of those great men who had laboured so sincerely 
and selflessly was tndone. Indeed here was a terrible 
crisis. Need there was of a saviour to save the situation—of 
a religious guide to guide the erring sons of the 
Aryans, of a leader to continue with greater vigour the 
work of the various reformers and saints mentioned above. 


At the time when this land of sages and seers was 
involved in the struggle described abeve, the world outside 
fared no better. The philosophy and ‘literature that was 
successful in unhinging the minds of the Indian youths? 
had already done its work in Europe and America. Science 
and religion were at war. The priests were denouncing 
every step that seienee was taking as an act of heterodoxy 
and profanity. On the other hand, every day science was 
attacking religion more valiently. Men like Brad- 
laugh with their keen and quick: intelligence being dis- 


gusted with the existing religion, were denouncing religion 
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altogether and turning athiests. Draper’s book on “Science 
and Religion ” was soon to see the light of -the day and 
do its work of making unstable the minds of the 
youths of the two continents. Fora time it appeared that 
materialism and atheism would puta period to the life of 
religion. 
Besides this, there was a struggle—keen and quick— 
going on between the emp!oyers and the. employed. Ma- 
chinery had revolutionised the economic world. Thou- 
sands of men had been'turown out of empioyment. The 
principles of economic science that were held then were 
l such as to make the struggle intenser rather than milder. 
| The then system of charity too was working in wrong 
direction. It made the condition of the labourer worse. 
The labourer in this condition was attacking the employer. 
The employer tried to keep down the labourer. Trust, 
that cement of society, existed not. The stability of the 
society was in jeopardy. Indeed here too was the crisis 
reached. 


— ees =< 


Dark and dismal was the scene. The whole atomsphere 
was covered over witha thick cloud and perhaps without 
astarto melt it. Gloom overspread every face.: In this 
helpless state the world was expecting a redeemer 
3 prophet, a Saviour, atrue hero. And where should this 
hero be born but in India—the centre of the höpes of 
humanity—the soil which may well be called the meeting 
Place of nations. Already the representatives of most of 

the advanced nations of the world had been ‘brought to 
gether on the sacred soil of this land of sages and seers to 
receive, as it were, the message of the coming hero. Was it 
not so? Certainly it was. Here and there the’ penetrating 
intellect of some of our Western brothers was able tò pro- 
phesy the advent of the Redeemer to come. The world 
was looking for it and India’s sons were anxiously awaiting 
it. Nay many were weeping for it. Methought many a 
young lady with rosy cheeks shed tears and cried more 
Ta that Brahman girl of Kashi whose tears fell 
"a V drops on the head of Kumaral Bhat. Yes in the 
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beart of their hearts, they were painfully repeating the for- 
mula “Kim Karomi' Kua Gachhami”:'' Their cry was notin 
vain. Even‘as the voice and pledge of Kumaral pacified that 
enthusiastic lady of Kashi, so a mighty ‘voice came to quiet 
them. “Remember the religion of the Vedas that bas ever 
produced patriots and martyrs in emergencies, who have 
upheld the banner of trath and justice in the very teeth of 
persecution and oppression will not fail to give you a hero 
now. Calm yourselves. Be patient.. Heream I studying 
the ancient lore, here am I wandering to learn Yoga. What 
for ?—for saving this old religion, for protecting this fallen 
fort, aye protecting it-at the cost of my very life. Ah! for 
‘giving peace unto suffering humanity”. . This a mighty 
voice !—a voice full of t ope and peace.. It was the voice of 
the saviour, the redeemer, the prophet, aye the voice of 
Rishi Dayananda. Even the.voice of him whose biography 
I undertake to piace before you, gentle reader ! 

Come brother—Indian brother, : European brother, 
American brother, Hindu brother, Buchistic brother, 
Mahomedan brother, Christian brother, come without 
minding your caste or creed, your race.or religion, your 
country or nationality; come and listen attentively to the 
story of the life of him, who was a truesage, a real redeem- 
er, a sincere saviour, a perfect Yogee, a complete Brahma- 

‘chari, a hero in every sense of the word,.a man who stood 
above all others, of his time. Come, dear brother, and listen to 

these words whieb but too, toy feebly bring to your ears the 
story of the struggle of the seer of the 19th century. Hear 
it patiently, hear it silently,.hear it impartially and hear it 
heartily. Hear it, digest it, and draw inspiration from it— 
an inspiration which might serve to make you à noble and 
worthy son of humanity—aye which might lead you from 
the low, and mean wordly sphere to the high and noble 
spiritual plane! Amen! 


t 


— 
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i Views and Reviews. 


ISTRATION REPORTS OF THE PUNJAB AND 
see HE UNITED PROVINCES FOR 1911—12. 


(By PROFESSOR BAL Krisana, M.A., E.R.S.S.) 


It is to be regretted that the peoples of India take very 
little interest in the Blue-Books published by the 
Government, although itis buta trusim that in them 
| alone, the true condition of the country can be seen face to 
face. We have got for review the Administration Reports 
ofthe Punjab and the United Provinces of Oudh and 
Agra. All Administration Reports represent the essence 
| of many detailed reports which it would be hard for any 
oneman to buy yearafter year. But these Administration 
_ Reports are veritable mines of information and purest 
mirrors for showing the real ad vance or retrogression made 
byanation. Hence, all persons whoare evena little interest- 
ed in the political, social, economic, moral, religious 
educational, judicial, administrative advancement of their 
country, ought to read at least these reports. In them 
alone will be found matter altogether indispensable for 
_ ready reference and cool calculation. 


There are numerous interesting things in these Reports, 
but we will draw the attention of the reader to four points 
alone. 

E EDUCATION. 

Mr. J. S. Mill has truly said that the most important 
point of excellence which any form of Government can 
possess is to promote the virtue and intelligence of the 
_ people themselves. Judged by this criterion alone we can 
Say without contradiction that the Government is certainly 
enhancing the moral and intellectual qualities of the 
Indians, although the rate of progress is not what it could 
@, even in poor and conservative India. The chapters on 
Astruction inchoth.xeperbssoiamesdicithinariagsoaguaasnusk his 
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point. The historical analysis of the educational policy up 
to the year under report, is full of interest and ought to be 
studied by the reader himself. , Here below we will quote a 
few figures for showing the rapid spread of education 
among the people : 

UNITED PROVINCES. 


1906—07 1911—12 
Educational Institu- 
tions SA 15,642 16,563 
Scholars aie 6,06,174 7,12,000 


Total Eependiture... Rs. 93,39,223 Rs. 1,07,92,838 


Cost per head aC fe 21 as. 4 as, 


College students (ex- 
clusive of Euro- 


pean classes) ... 2,929 3,299 
Boarders Ta 1,060 1,646 
PUNJAB. 
1906—1907 1911—12 
Total Expenditure... Rs. 51,96,890 Rs. 638,64,909 
Gurmukhi Schools 32 102 
No. of increase in 
Primary Schools. sere 263 
No. of increase in 
their students .. 37,934 
Percentile increase of 
the students of 
secondary schools 46% 
Percentile - increase - 
of Arts Colleges 66% 
Increase in Girl 
Schools 108 
Increase in their 
pupils 506 55% 


In the United Provinces Report we read with regre 


that Vedic literature has declined by some 66 pe SA 
nifican 
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and that there should be such a terrible reduction isa 
matter of no small consequence. 


Further on we read that ‘the only two real historical 
works areasecond edition of Pandit Ram Dev’s Vedic 
India and Shams-ul-ulma Shibli Nomani’s Vindication of 

 Aurangzebe.’ 
CRIME. 

It would be universally recognised that one of the 
general characteristics cf a progressive society is the 
diminution of crime, pauperism and the lessened need of 
the authoritative control of governments. ‘Taking our 
stand on this criterion, let us see the memorable evidence 
of these Reports. In the United Provinces Administration 
Report p. 49, we read the following :— 


“The total volume of reported crime, including the 
number of cases reported to Magistrates, was 1,635,612 against 
1,59,860 which shows an increase of 3,702 or 2°3 per cent. on 
the figures of the previous year. None the less the volume 
of crime is smaller than that of any year since 1898, save 
1910. The incidence of crime per 10,000 of population is 
33'5 as against 33-07.” 

Now the evidence of the Punjab Administration 
Report is as under : 

“The total number of true cognisable cases dealt with 
by the police rose from 41,320 to 46,503. It is pointed out 
thatin the past 10 years reported crime has risen from 
20,15£ true cases in 1901 to 38,152 in 1911, while the number 


of cases Successfully dealt with has remained practically 
stationary.” 


rn A. ha wll lll Raia a 


The increase of some 50 per cent. in the number of 
criminal cases during one decade is really very serious 
_ and tells a poor story of the all-seeing department of police 
and even of the law courts. However, the Report has most 
puy revealed the best method of eradicating crime when 
itsays “without the co-operation of the general public, 


OWever, the single-handed efforts of the police are bound 
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to be largely infructuous. Education and material develop- 
ment are proving rapid solvents of the communal responsi- 
bility, but progress has not yet advanced to the stage at 
which the individual recognises that, though his immediate 
interests lie in shielding the offender, it pays in the long 
run to throw his weight on the side of law and order.” 


In this connection, the sound advice of J.S. Mill 
ought to be laid to heart. * ‘ A people who are more disposed 
to shelter a criminal than to apprehend him; who, like 
the Hindus, will perjure themselves to screen the man who 
has robbed them, rather than take trouble or expose 
themselves to vindictiveness by giving evidence against 
him ; who, like some nations of Europe down toarecent — 
date, if a man poniards another in the public street, pass 
by on the other side, because it is the business of the police 
to look to the matter—require that the public authorities 
should be armed with much sterner powers of repression 
than elsewhere, since the first indispensable requisites of — 
civilized life have nothing else to rest on.’ 


The third interesting feature of the Punjab Report is . 
the inclusion of a diagram showing the rise and fallin 
prices of the principal articles from 1857 to 1912. The 
results of that diagram have been presented below in a 
tabular form : 


RISE OF PRICES IN THE PUNJAB IN SEERS PER RUPEE. 


1857 1912. 
Barley 3c mee OD 16 
Gram 300 soo | Gey 154 
Twar E o 502 14 
Wheat Te nan ae) 13 
Rice 500 ooo Oe 7 
Sugar ee wary N4 54 
Cotton Bae ... 44 (cleaned) 44 (uncleaned 
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| From the foregoing itis clear that during the last 56 

| years the prices of seven principal articles of absolute 
necessity for the people have risen threefold, that is, the 
nominal cost of living for the masses of the Punjab must 
haye risen by three times. The wages of labour have surely 
increased but whether they have been trebled or quadrupled 
isa question to be seriously investigated by the Govern- 
ment. We specialiy request the Government to 
insert statistics of the rise of wages from the year 1857 in the 
1ext Administration Report so that the public may not 
‘emain in the dark on this most vital problem. 

DECREASE OF POPULATION. 

The fourth important point to be disclosed is the 
decrease of population in both provinces. The population 
of the United Provinces has decreased by 1:1 per cent. in 
British territory and 1 per cent. including States, since 
1901. There has been a decrease in the Punjab as com- 
pared with the population of 1901 of 2:5 per cent. for the 
Province, 1:7 for British territory ana +8 for the States. 

Adam Smith, the father of political economy, held the 
Opinion that ‘the most decisive mark ef the prosperity of 
any country is the increase in the number of its inhabi- 
tants.’ The numerous advocates of Malthusianism have not 
been able to discredit the decisiveness of this remark 
because the arrest of the growth of population of France 
is regarded with an unbounded dread. But what of pro- 
gressive India? Both of the Administration Reports 
unfortunately convey to us the dreadful news of the dying 
race of Indians. And still worse matter for serious con- 
sideration is that the decaying people are becoming more 
and more agricultural. On account of the decay of the 
manual arts, there is a constant migration of numerous 
skilled labourers to land which is already subject to the 
law of diminishing returns. 


However, fone feels relief in reading optimistic 
words like these in the United Provinces Report. ‘ There 


are signs of advance. Education is spreading and that 
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vague, indistinct and fearful desire for social reform 
and the purification of religious and secular life has 
begun to take a definite shape. There is no longer 
stagnation but improvement. The Arya Samaj has long 
preached many social reforms, especially higher education, 
a later marriage age, the abolition of the restriction on 
the re-marriage of widows and the abatement of caste 
restrictions. It has doubled its number of adherents in 
the last ten years and its census figures prove that it 
practises what it preaches, the factor in any crusade which 
makes most for its success.” 

Now, we conclude this review by giving a few impor- 

tant suggestions for the improvement of these Reports. 

(i) The use of statistical tables for summarizing 
the results of each section is of utmost necessity 
in such reports and we think it should been- 
couraged by all means in the years to come. 

(ii) In the United Provinces Report, tables and 
diagrams to show the variations of prices and 
wages from the earliest possible year up to the 
present should be inserted. 

(iii) Average variations in land values—prices of diffe- 
rent kinds of land—irrigated and unirrigated, 
urban and forest—when inserted in these Re- 
ports, would highly enhance their worth. 

(iv) A detailed index for ready reference ought to 
be an essential attribute of such Reports. 

(v) In the section of Education, no mention has at 
all been made of the Gurukulas which are a 
special feature of the Provinces. Even the 
premier Institution at Kangri has not been re 
ferred to in the United Province Report. 
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Our Library Table. 


A Course of Indian Gymnastics, Part 1st, Price As. 12 
Sized" x 7” p. p. 118, Illustrated. —By B. KRagha Valu 
Naidut, Senior Gymnastics Instructor Palhaiy Appas 
College, 219 Aiyah Mundali Street, Sowcarpet, Madras. 


Why should we hold ourown things cheap? Ery 
every thing and hold fast to that which is good. The 
Indian system of muscle movement over a bare piece of 
plastered ground is as good a system of physical culture 
as any other. At any rate none should condemn it 
Without giving ita fair trial personally. The author has 
in the above book set a graded course of exercises from 
the most easy to the most difficult of each muscular move- 
ment specific description is given in all the Madrasi native 
dialects as well as in English. The get up is neat. 
Illustrations too are nice and helpful. Each successive 
exercise begins from the position where the preceding 
exercise leaves us. Thus there isa pleasing continuity. 
The effective stretching and contraction of the muscles 
required by the series of movements will we think 
quickly and certainly rid the system of all waste matter 
deposits and accumulations. He whoisable to go through 
all the movewents may be sure at least of proper mechani- 
cal muscular adjustment of his body. The exercises need 
no further investment on apparatus and any one can go 
through them by himself in private, and with great profit. 
The purchase of the book is the only expense one need 
undergo. Looking to the superior paper, print, get up 
and the nice illustrations the book jis indeed mode- 
rately priced. The book is not written by a tyro. 


It is the outcome of long experience in the line. We 


recommend it to every lover of physical culture. It is 
specially suitable for schools. No school should, we think, 


| y : be without. Auk RRN Ufsi hiiesaaldentikopds FoundStion pda ysiologi- 
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cal chart showing the various muscles of the human body - 


would in our opinion have been a welcome addition. The 
various muscles brought into play in each exercise could 
be easily included and then it would be a valuable aid to 
concentrative effort. We hope to;find these in the subse- 
quent editions of this excellent book so as’ to place the 
course in a line with other similar courses. In this age 
of advertisement testimonials of those who have profited 
—and many must indeed have profited by this excellent 
system—would be a great selling asset. The simplicity 
and utility of this excellent system of physical culture will, 
we hope, commend it to every Indian. 


‘The Making of the Better Man. By F.T. Brooks. 
sizes" x8” Price Rs: 2. 

The title is suggestive. Really the book has a 
message for the Genus Homo. ‘Let us henceforth under- 
stand Earth is Heaven to the extent that we are true, 
kind and healthy and let ws make it so? And how? 
‘Let us make a start with ourselves anyhow and call 
to others to do the same.’ 

It is the old message in spring time garb—refresh- 
ing stimulating. Man mental, moral, physical is man 
mind, heart and body here. But listen ‘the three great 
classes of living things are: I. Plants that dive, IT. Animals 
that (1) live and (2) feel and move; III Men that (1) 
live, (2). feel and move (3) know and speak’. So is not 
man ‘the Mind caste with the speech mark.’ I. Knowledge 
and speech form our kuman gift: Falsehood is: there- 
fore the human sin; Il. Feeling and movement our ani- 
mal gift: Cruelty is therefore;the animal sin; JII. Healthy 
life forms our vegetable gift: Unhealthy habits are there- 
fore the vegetable sin. The better man has to avoid 


these and instead be true, be kind, be healthy. Thero 


in lies his mental, moral and physical perfection. 


Original treatment is’nt that. Yes, original at every 


ste Thought on thought and line on line, a refreshing 
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synthesis just.to bring home these simple truths—simple- 


sublime, so far-reaching. ‘It is universal, practical and, 


entertaining. - Every sentence has been- tested and- has 
found response.’ So says Mr. Brooks, and the book merits 
allthatand more. It is direct, appealing and alive. Away 


j with all confusing mystification ! you and I want the simple _ 


practical truths of life and here you have just a clear code 


of the religion of daily. life brought out, emphasised and 


fixed. 

Thus attend. ‘Untruth is the killing of your mind. 
Unkindness is the killing of your heart. Unhealthiness 
is the killing of your body. Dont commit suicide.. It is 
not worth your while. Or again: ‘The rule for getting is 
giving.’ So, ‘In order to get the knowledge we want, we 
must be true to the knowledge we have. If we are false 
to our knowledge, further knowledge will be false to us. 


If we are true we shall be trusted. If we are false we shall 


be deceived. For as we sow thus shall we reap.’ Or again 
‘Truth is the only right condition of mind.’ Or again : 
‘ The one conversion that counts, the one conversion that 
matters, the one conversion that is a conversion at all is 
the conversion of aman or a woman, a boy or a girl from 
less of Truth and Love and Health to more of Truth and 
Love and Health.’ ‘Similarly ‘ to get love give love and be 
kind.’ And remember “if anything goes wrong with love 
itis from lack of Truth. Thus does Mr. Brooks ring 
changes ever on the few essential things emphasising what 
ought to be emphasised. He cares not for form but seeks 
the reality. ‘I reject’, says he, ‘both the Devilish 
7 ‘Christianity’ of Christian bigots and the devilish Hindu- 


ism of Hindu bigots and I accept as from the one Good God. 
the Good of man wherever I find it witnessed to and 


Tdesire to work for the further good of man to-day as 
best I can. For Humanity cannot avert its doom but by 


Truth, Love and Health.’ For the benefit of our readers wa 
subjoin his own analysis of the lecture. 
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_ converting itself ` from falsehood, cruelty and disease to -- 
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Analysis of a lecture on 


‘The Making of the Better Man,’ 


BY 
F. T. Brooks. 


MAN. Rule for l 
Need for getting: Breaking of | VERDICT, 
His main rowth : the Rule: 
8 
Powers : GIVING. 
I. MIND SE raina 
| KNOWLEDGE.) “°° 799°- FALSEHOOD, | knowing 
(power truth (crooke 
to know). TRUTH. mirror.) 
Ree ins th 
U. HEART a Giving aber 
(po HAPPINESS. |*0PP?nese: | CRUELTY, [ing hapiness 
power to feel (heart of 
and desire). LOVE. stone). 
iii. Giving 
iif. BODY better general Ruins the 
lif e-condt- 
LIFE. tions : DISEASE. Power to live. 
t i 
(power to act) HEALTH. 


ee eee d 


MEANS: 
EFFORT 
(Abhyasa) 
INDIVIDUAL. COLLECTIVE. 


Resolution (making up one’s mind— 
Vrata-abhyasa) 
Shame 
(The Goad) 


II. Conduct (following up one’s resolu- 
_ tion—charana-abhyasa.) 
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Satsanga or Association for 
Good. Cultivation of right 
public-spirit in satsanga- 
nucleus. 5 
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This is required to be printed. This simple message 
requires to be circulated in its complete form so as to exert 

its full force—requires to be published in all its epigrarm- 
matic vigor and with all its wealth of illustrative 
anecdotes—and will you not help the publication? Yes, do 


please and send the price to Mr. F. T. Brooks, 
` Mylapore Madras and get a copy of the book for yourself. 


Correspondence Course of Lessons in Hypnotism, 
Mesmerism, clairvoyance, clairaudiance, willpower, Mind 
Reading, Telepathy Occult healing, By Dr. K. T. Rama- 
sami. D. Sc. Ph. D? Price Rs. three. Kizhanattam Tinne- 
velly Distt, S. India, 


The course is in three parts, The lst part runs over 

63 pages, 6’ x 8’ size and consists of thirty six lessons 
showing what to do and how to doit. The instructions 
are specific. The 2nd part runs over 36 pages of the same 
size, the 3rd part has 30 pages of about half the above size. 
The course is very good of its kind. It does not go into any 
physiologial, psychological or philosophical explanations 
~ Of the phenomenon but just describes the methods of proce- 
dure. There are no suggestive illustrations such as we 
= findin similar English and American courses but that 
defect is partly compensated by the greater wealth of 
necessary instruction and variety of methods embodied. 
‘The price is moderate and but for the mystery attaching 

. to these otherwise familiar phenomena, it ought to have 
= been stillless. All things considered it compares favourably 
With similar courses. The curious and enquiring may 
satisfy their curiosity in this line by going over the course 

> 


but deeper study is certainly necessary for intelligent and 
safe practice. ; 


_ ‘Memory Culture” By the same author. 21 pages 
‘6’ x 8” Price Rs, three. 

> Here too you find specific instruction in various 
memory exercises without an intelligent explanatory back- 
Ing. The exercises given are of the most approved kind. 
_The pity is that most of them are verbatim copy of other 
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-people’s writings without acknowledgment and without 
so much as quotation marks. This is certainly objection- 
able. There is no reason why a book of 21 pages should be 
so highly priced. We would recommend that the portions 
copied be acknowledged and the book be priced cheaper 
‘say at one Rupeeor soas itis certainly a necessity and 
deserves the widest circulation and practice among the 


student class. ; 


, + 
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Editorial Reflections. 
THE SACRED LORE OF INDIA. 
: The Panini Office of Allahabad has rendered an 
invaluable service to the cause of the rejuvenation of 
; ancient Aryan culture. A number of excellent translations 


of ancient Indian classics have appeared in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus Series published by this office. All the 
translations are by eminent scholars but the translation 
of the Upnishads by Pandit Saresh Chandra Vasu and of 
the Sukra Niti by our friend Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar easily take the lead. The same office is now going 
to bring out an English rendering of the Puranas. The 
| series will appropriately be styled ‘‘The Sacred Lore 
| of the Hindus.” Whatever opinion one may hold as to 
the value of the Puranas—the congeries of heterogenous 
and wildly divergent elements—as authentic scriptures 
affording guidance in matters religious, there can be no two 
opinions as to their value for the Anti-quarian, the His- 
torian, the Sociologist, and the Reformer. The Hindu 
nation has net sprung up from the earth fully-developed. 
Its present has sprung from its past and can be rightly 
interpreted. only in the light of that past. And it is useless 
to think of building up the future without understanding 
the present. The Puranas are a mine of information 
With regard to the dark medieval ages of Ind and the 
successive steps of our degeneration as well as the layers ji 
and sublayers of superstition and myth that have con- $i 
tributed to our present-day social structure can be easily 
traced in tho Puranas and Puranic literature. 


T WG therefore, gladly commend the “Sacred Lore 
‘of the Hindus” to the patronage of all interested in India’s 
past. The fact that the Series will be edited by Professor 
“Benoy Kumar Sarkar is a guarantee that the translations 
*will-be accurate and well-done. The following extract 
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from the prospectus of the Series issued by the Publishers 


will, doubtless, interest our reader :— 


“ The Puranas constitute - the Fifth Veda, and embody at 
once the Culture-Lore as well as the Folk-Lore of the Hindus. 


And yet it is no exaggeration to say that even our educated country- 


men are utterly ignorant of the actual contents of these store- 
houses of India’s National Tradition. Itis all the more regret- 
tabe that we have been unconsciously led to the cheapest and most 
superficial view about these periodical attempts at reconstructing 
the story of our achievements in culture and civilisation because 
of the want of facilities for a real familarity with the Sanskrit 
Texts. Thanks to the efforts of our men of letters who have in 
recent times popularised some of these original records through 
versions in the vernaculars. But it is extremely necessary that 
Translations with Introduction and Explanatory as well as Critical 
Notes should be issued in English, which is the universal Second 
Language throughout India. For the Puranas are thoroughly 
all-India in their origin and subject matter, representing impor- 
tant land-marks in the historic evolution of Hindu life, and 
possess an abiding human interest chiefly because in them are 
imbedded the traditions and sentiments of the people of all the 
four quarters of India regarding their history, geography, manners, 
morals, arts, sciences, literature, and religion. An English version 
of the Puranas, each of which is a real Encyclopedia Indica, has, 
in fact, long been a desideratum both in India and abroad.” 


Each monthly part will consist of 96 pages and the 
annual subscription is only Rs. 7 per annum (inclusive of 
postage). Intending subscribers should apply to the 
Manager Panini Office, Bahadurgung, Allahabad. 


A DISTRICT GAZETEER ON SOCIOLOGICAL QUES- 
TIONS. 


Tt has often been remarked by facetious persons that 
“minor Government publications issued by local jo-hazoor's 
-yegardful of prestige and brimful of a desire to appear 
infallible and free from error, actual and potential, are 

seldom characterised by humoux—for humour ill ;assorts 
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with assumption of airs of superiority, self-complaisance 
and punctilious regard for dignity. But it does not 
follow that wild and dogmatic ipse dixits of the compilers 
of these publications delivered with philosophic sangfroid 
do not sometimes afford scope for humour to others. 
Our attention has been drawn to the following remarks 
about the religion of the Arya Samaj in the Gazeteer of the 
Rohtak District 1910, compiled under the authority of the 
Punjab Government. 


“The religion of the Arya Samaj again is making 
great headway in the District. Although at present the 
number of Jats who have read the Satyarth Prakash is 
small, there are many who are attracted by the social side 
of the teaching and the solvent is working. It is notice- 
able, how in village after village the Jat is abjuring water 
from a bhisti’s skin ; which till lately he was always 
content to drink ; the bhistis in Badhi for lack of occupa- 
tion are actually taking to agriculture. That the Samaj is 
especially active in spreading its propaganda in the 
district isa matter of common admission ; and it is said 
that one reason why they are so hopeful of success is that 
some of the loose sexual relations of the Jats correspond 
closely to certain aspects of the doctrine of Niyog.” 


The italics are ours. The wonder is not that a busy 
“sun-dried ” bureaucrat stiffened by red-tape, worried by 
administrative details and distracted by a burning 
anxiety to maintain hig “ authority” has failed to under- 
stand a far-reaching sociological cure of unchastity, both 
male and female, which the Niyoga surely is, but that he 
should not have felt the least hesitation in rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. Ignorant dogmatism is an ill sub- 
stitute for informed criticism and responsible statement. 
What would the compiler think of a critic who would say 
that Christianity is making headway in India because 
the sexual morality of low class Indian Christians is lax. 
The practice of Niyoga is no easy task. Niyoga involves 
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to divorce and re-marriage, cannot easily understand: 
It is certainly beyond poor Jats. Niyoga is a 
contract devoid of all elements of sexual enjoyment 
and even pleasurable companionship. It was entered 
into in remote antiquity exclusively for the purpose of 
obtaining offspring for families whose extinction was 
threatened. It cannot be revived in near future for it 
presupposes lofty sexual morality which is as yet beyond 
the reach of moderns. Only omniscient and conceited 
ignorance or prurient imagination can attribute immo- 
rality to this institution. The criticism that it makes 
extortinate demands upon human nature and presupposes 
superhuman control of the sexual impulse has some 
point in it, for lack of self-control is the dominant charac- 
teristic of this age ; but to say that it corresponds to some 
of the loose sexual relations of the Jats or of the philander- 
ing smart set in Europe with their marriage-de-convenance 
isto talk undiluted nonsense. We would recommend 
to the compiler a careful study of the IVth Chapter of 
Swami Dayanand’s Satyarath Prakash. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION AND ANCIENT 
ARYAN POLITY. 


Our esteemed and revered brother B. Bhagwan Dass 
is the greatest living authority on ancient Vedic Polity. 
His erudition and scholarship ave beyond dispute. His 
knowledge of ancient Sanskrit works on Sociology and 
Law is unsurpassed. : | 

We, therefore, gladly make room. for the following 
Written Statement of Views submitted by him to the 
Royal Commission on the Public Services in India. 
Whoever reads this statement carefully cannot but come 
to the conclusion that modern sociological and administra 
tive problems will remain unsolved so long as the 
principles of ancient Varan and Ashrama Dharma are 
not applied to the solution thereof. The. machinery 
of state may go on creaking and squeaking but it will not 
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work smoothly and- produce harmony so long as this is not 
done. - Here is the statement :— 


Wantrep—a True THEORY. 


Tt seems to mo that while alteration, from time to time, in 

the details—such as conditions of salary, leave, pension, etc.—have, 

no doubt, their own use, yet they touch only the surface, and 
have no real and permanent value. A sound system, a true theory, 

is the only strong foundation for an effisient and healthy practice. 

We should go “ to the root of the matter ° also, in short, and not 
content ourselves with only washing the leaves. I shall therefore 


endeavour, first, to outline the principles which, it seems to me, 
should govern the whole situation, and, then, apply them to the 


matters specially referred to by you, viz., conditions of recruitment, 
salary, etc., in the Educational Service. 


Administration, obviously, should bə based upon knowledge. 
Administration of the affairs of mən should be based upon pro- 
found knowledge of the psycho-physical nature of man. The 
scientific West recognises evolution by differentiation and specialisa- 
tion in all departments of nature, and utilises the law in all 


kinds of ways, e.g:, in respect of raising varied breeds of domestic 


animals for different purposes. In respect of human nature, 


however, somehow, it has so far omitted to recognise and utilise 
the operation of that same great law. 
Tae ANOINT TRADITIONAL POLITY. 
‘The ancient traditional polity of this land bases itself express- 


lyon the main lines of differentiation to 


ba observed in the 
Human Race. 


It recognises, firstly, a twofold division therein, 
viz., (I) the less evolved, techaically called ‘ once-born,’ in whom 

the power of introspection, self:consciousness, self-analysis, self- 
} examination, deliberate self-control and self-guidance has not 

arisen, and (IT) the more evo] vəd, the ‘ twice-born,’ the regenerate, 
E in whom such power has developed more or less. Under the 
Second class a further thrəəfold sub-division is recognised, viz., 
‘ (a) the men of thought, (b) the men of action, (c) the men of feeling 
(and art, industrial and fino), according .to the predominance, in 
the individuals concerned, of the one or the other of the three 
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three are equally ‘regenerate.’ The older- indigenous vocation- 
names of the three will be readily recalled; but their original 
significance has become corrupted, and so their use now-a-days 
causes only misunderstanding. In other modern counters of 
thought, the types may be designated as (a) intellectual, (b) militant, 
(c) industrial. The fourth class, (I, above), is that of the unskilled 
laborers. Of course there are endlass grades and shades under 
each, with cross-mixtures and conbinations besides; but these 
four are undoubtedly the main broad classes. E 


The old indigenous law and social organisation, there is 
reason to believe, proceeded upon a clear and deliberate recogni- 
tion of these types. And, it seems to me, it would be wellif 
modern law and organisation also based themselves upon the 
same fundamental facts of human nature, duly taking -account 
of the operation of the laws of both Heredity and Spontaneous 
Variation, and avoiding the manifest degenerations and ossifica- 
tions which have come upon the old social structure here, with 
lapse of time, and mainly because of the gradual forgetting of the 
second law, viz., that of Spontaneous Variation. ; 


Now, ifa community falls into these four classes, the Depart- 

ments of the Government and tha public servants which and 

who are to administer its affairs, also naturally fall into four 

corresponding divisions. And as public servants ought to be 

the best specimens of the public, that which is only (a) intellec- 
tual, (b) militant, and (c) industrial in the ‘ public’ ‘should be (a) 

spiritual-minded, (b) heroic-tempered and (c) charitable-hearted 

and artistic, in the ‘public servant.’ Ths first should posses 

not merely knowledge and information but wisdom; they should 

be able to see the things of the flesh with the eyes of the spirit 
and not the things of the spirit with the eyes of the flesh, aud to 
promote in the community the spirit of pəace and good-will and 
co-operation; they should be able tu advise the psople and the 
Government as a whole how bəst t> secure the welfare of the com: 
‘munity in all departmants of its life; they should ever crave’ to 
‘acquire and spread more and more useful- knowledge ; and they 
-should:bə able disinterestedly. and banevolently to adjust: ‘and 


_ settle disputes whenever they arise. The - second should be-erer 
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ready and glad to risk life and limb for the protection of the 
‘meanest subject’ and for the securing to each one, of the due 
exercise of his rights. The third should be ever eager to spend 
the wealth, entrusted to them, for the careful promotion of works 
of public utility, for the enrichment of the communal life with 
artistic treasures of all kinds, for the relieving of suffering, and for 
the advancement of friendly intercourse between the members of 
the community. 


Corresponding to this division of labor and duty, is the 
division cf remuneration, in the old scheme. 


The man of thought, as legislator, priest, educationist, judge, 
was given more honor and less power and wealth. (The Legisla- 
tive, Ecclesiastical, Educational, Judicial, Medical, Sanitary, 
Statistical, Survey, Registration, etc., Deparments, and public 
servants like the Government’s Chemical Analyists, Geologists, 
Botanists, Mineralogists, Architects and Librarians, the Keepers 
and Superintendents of Records and Museum and Zoological and 
Botanicsl Gardens, etc , and most clerks—would come under this 
head). 

The man of action was given more power and less honor and 
wealth. (The Army, the Navy, the ‘ preventive’ Magistracy, the 
Police, the Jail, the Political, etc., Departments, and public servants 
like the bailiffs, the Kurk Amins, the executive subordinates of 
Judicial Courts, etc..—would come under this head). 


The man of industrial and fine art and feeling was given 
more wealth and less honor and power. (The Revenue and 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, Excise, Stamps, Forest, 
Salt, Incems-Tax, Public Works, Irrigation, Treasury and Accounts, 
Finance, Public Debt, Currency, Railway, Mines and Quarries, 
Customs, Octroi, Port Trust, Post and Telegraph, etc., Depart- 


Ments, —would come under this head). 


Of course it has to be remembered that all three aspects are 
present in each, but one is predominant and decides which class 


u should be assigned to; and for purposes of administration, men 
of lower grades of each two will have to be placed under men of 
higher grades of the other class. Thus the. first class in the 
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shape of clerks, the second in that of watchmen and wardera, 
the third in that of account-keepers, the fourth in. that of the 
office-peon, the chaprasi, the chaukidar, the sweeper and cleaner, 
etc., are necessarily ubiquitous. 


THE PRINOIPLE OF REMUNERATION. 


These three good things of life, honor, power, and wealth, 
must on no account be allowed to be possessed, all of them and in 
equal degree, by one and the same person. So only will abuse of 
power, mismanagement and misgovernment, the play of all kinds 
of evil passions and emotions, arrogance, greed, jealousy, malice, 
hatred, racial aspersions and generalisations about superiority and 
inferiority, exclusivenesses, mutual thrust and hustle, grab, 
fault-findings and bitternesses and cries and counter-cries for and 
against, ‘simultaneous examinations’ and ‘residence in or out of 
India,’ etc., etc., in the public service and in the community at 
large, as also growth of inefliciency, will be avoided, and avoided 
most effectively and completely. The one exception should be 
the Governors, who, as representatives of the King, the very Heart 
and Head of the community, are vested with his supreme preroga- 
tive of pardon and combine in themselves the headship of all depart- | 
ments of the Public Service; and even in their case, while the honor 
and the power must obviously be the highest and the greatest, the 
salary proper need not be very much larger than that of the highest 
officer of the Revenue Department (the highest paid under the 
suggested scheme), but the sumptuary allowances may be aŝ 
large as required, . 


‘High thinking,’ physiologically as well as spiritually, 
thrives best on ‘plain living’; simplicity in food and clothing 


and housing, an almost ‘ ascetic’ mode of life, is the natural and 
wholesome way for the brain-worker, if he is to avoid mental and 
physical dyspepsia. Honor, reverence, veneration, in growing, 
degrees, is the most necessary and most satisfying nourishment as 
well as inducement for the ‘mental body’ with which the man 
of thought has most to work. Soa more or less Spartan way, 40 
austere if not ascetic mode of living, avoidance of relaxing 
luxuries, is the condition of mental, moral and physical fitness 
for the man of action. Power, authority, the right of command, 
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is his remuneration as well as condition of discharge of duty 
effectively. Wealth, large salaries, the disposal of large amounts 
of money, as the natural remuneration as well as means of effective 
work for the man of industrial and artistic feeling. For the 
unskilled worker, the chaprasi, the ‘mental’ servant, etc., a 
sufficiency of food and clothing and housing is the requisite 
remuneration. 

To sum up, the principle of remuneration is that provision 
should be made for the sufficient and wholesome fooding, clothing, 
and housing of all kinds and grades of public servants and their 
families, in keeping witk the requirements of their respective 
function, and, over and above this, honor should be pre- 
eminentiy given to the illuminator, power to the protector 
wealth to the enricher of the communal life. 


Such are the general principles which, it seems to me, 
should govern the formation and upkeep of the Public Service. 
To work out the details would require a volume, and the help 
of experts. 


APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
oF MODERN INDIA. 
Applying these general principles to the particular points 
referred to in your letter, I would state as below :— 


(a) The School and College are the natural recruiting- 
ground for all the responsible posts in the Public 
Service, and, if the scope and the connotation of the 
“School” were, as they ought to be, expanded and 


extended a little more, then for all the posts therein 
whatsoever. 


= The heads of all Schools and Colleges should be required by 
the Government to maintain careful lists, classified under the 
three heads, of stich of their pupils as show special tendencies and 
aptitudes for any one of the three functions. Preliminary selec- 


tions for the Public Service should ordinarily be made with the 
help of these lists. 


+ (b) Further training and probation should be provided 


eag at public expense—for educationists, in the special 
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subjects and duties they are to deal with. This is 
being partly and successfully done already, so far as 
school work is concerned, in the Training Colleges. But 
similar training should be provided for professorial 
work also. And a longer course of studies (particularly 
in Pyschology and Ethics and Physiology) and a greater 
maturity of mind and body, should be expected and 
provided for, especially with regard to the future Pro- 
fessor. Special courses of imstruction may be given 
(which is not done at present, I am informed) in the 
management of Boarding Houses and Hostels and in 
the requirements of students under the residential 
system now coming more and more into vogue. After 
final selection, the would-be School-master or Professor 
should be encouraged or even expected to marry—as 
he should be discouraged from doing so before com- 
pleting his training and Probation. In the old ideal 
scheme, ‘son’ and ‘pupil’ are perpetually mentioned 
together ; and `he who has not had parental feeling 
aroused in him, by having children of his own, is lack- 
ing in that essential emotional education which alone 
can fit him fully for taking charge of other’s childrev. 
The Schoolmaster should begin work at about 25 and 
the Professor at about 30 years of age; and should 
work for from 20 to 30 years—the Schoolmaster for the 
longer terms—according to health and inclination. 

The salary should be a little higher than at present 
for the lower grades, and smaller than at present for 
the higher, making a better proportion, or lesser dispro- 
portion—in respect of the supply of absolute family 
needs. If education for the children, and medical help 
and dwelling accommodation near the place of work for 
the family of the educational servant can be -provided 
free, as they should be, then salaries might be reduced 
considerably in the upper grades, and need not be 
raised in the lower. The question of payment in 


‘ honor’ besides this payment in ‘ cash’ will be touched — 


upon in a moment. 
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(5) Ifcomfortable residential quarters are provided free, 
and transfers are not made too frequently from plaze to place, as they 
should not be, then with the present system of many short holidays 
anda-few long vacations in the: Education Department, extra 
leave need not be provided fur except for medical reasons or for 
urgent private affairs, and then adequate subsistence allowance 

should be given. 


(6) Full pension should be allowed after 30 years of work 
in school, and 25 years in College, ordinarily, aad it should be at 
least. three-fourths of the full pay, because the full pay in this 
Department, according to the suggested scheme, would not be 
very.much larger than the actual living cost. It might even 
amount to the full pay, if that pay is small because of free pro- 
vision of residential quarters, etc., which will be lost by the 
pensioner. There should also be a minimum limit for pensions, 
which should never fall below a reasonable subsistence ellowance. 
If a son of the pensioner has found: employment in 
the Public Service, the fact may be taken into account in fixing 
the amount of his pension. 


` (7) The distinction between ‘Imperial’ and ‘ Provincial” 
should be abolished. It makes for invidiousness and ill-feeling. 
Grade for grade and rank for rank the salary of European public 
servants may be certainly larger than that of Indians, because the 
European way of living, which is necessary for them, is more 
expensive ; but no extra honor or precedence should attach to 


that extra salary or to the mere fact of the public servant being a 
European. l l 


(8) As to the relations of the Educational Service with the 


I. 0. S: and other Services —if the general principles stated above 
have any value in them, then tho I. C. S. aad other 


to be first classified out before thess relations can be considered. 
Under those prineiples, the Judicial Officer—whose business is to 
Becartain what the facts and the relevant laws are—is a “man 
of thought”; the Executive Officer, Police-Magistrate or other, 


b- 7 wW . . 
eo hose duty ibis to execute the laws and the J udge’s decisions— 
18a “man of action ” 


of the industrial, 


Services have 


3 the Collector of Revenues again—is a “ man 
Q 3 
ARARE Jniverheayar oalertvo pole babeee yet” iato one, 


O 
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Hence, Judicial, Executive and Revenue functions have to be 
separated. This being done, the Educationists should, in the 
King’s Durbaryand his Service List and at functions of State as 
well as of society, take rank, grade for grade, next after the 
Legislator (in whom the most comprehensive knowledge and the 
most disinterested and universal benevolence is required), and 
beside or even above the Judicial officer, and certainly above the 
Executive and much above the Revenue officer. If any one who 
has taken up‘service in the Education Department should find, 
after working therein for some time, that he has mistaken his 
vocation and would like to transfer to another department, he 
might be permitted to do so on giving needed proof of fitness 
therefor; and vice versa; but the notion that a post carrying 
greater power or larger satary is a prize-post as compared with 
posts carrying the honor, the reverence, that belongs and is ever 
instinctively given to th» Teacher’s high vocation when it is 
pursued in the right spirit. as it should be, is a notion which 
should be dismissed with righteous scorn and indignation. (Not 
very long ago, the Viceroy himself spoke of “ venerable titles of 
Mahamaho-padhyaya and Shams-ul-ulama’’ which are set apart 
for learning. These are the Brahmana-titles. The others, 
C. S. IL, Khan Bahadar, Rai Bahadur, etc., are Kshattriya- 
„ titles.) 


9. It may be added that character—of the highest impor- 
tance in a public servant—will be automatically secured to § 
large extent, if the principles above stated are accepted. When 
it becomes clear that a public servant cannot have all three, viz. 
high honor; great power, and larger salary, in equal degree, 
simultaneously ; that to choose one necessarily involves the 
sacrifice of all surplus of the other two—then candidature for 
any one of the three main lines of service, each having its well- 
balanced gains and pains, will carry its own prima facie guarantes 
that. the applicant has the corresponding requisite character. 
Special tests for each would also not be very difficult to devise. 


THESE IDEAS NOT UTOPIAN BUT TRULY PRAOTIOAL. 
Such are the few ideas that have occurred to me on the 
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headings mentioned by you, and I suhmit them herewith for 

whatever they may be worth. I am afraid that, under present 
= conditions, it will be difficult to regard them as other than 
utopian’. Yet I earnestly believe that they provide the only 
rational and consistent and, in the long run, truly practical way 
of systematising the whole administration and solving all the 
more important and acute problems connected with the Public 
Service ; and they are not impossible for the Government to put 
int) action in regulating its own household of public servants. 


THE MARHATTA ON THE ARYA SAMAJ. 
Our esteemed contemporary of the Marahatta in the 


course of an able article on Nationalism thus delivers itself 
about the:Arva Samaj :— 


‘ie we es SS Pee 


“Those among them, however, who had extraordinary intelli- 


the European culture and religion upon our own and their efforts 
materialised themselves in the different religious Samajes. The 
Samajes were the beginnings of Indian nationalism —which in 
its early years expressed itself in the religious sphere only and 
which” partly expressed itself, strangely enough, in destroying 
the old national religion. The emphasis formerly laid by them 
on the destructive side makes one loth to take the great religious 
_ preachers and reformers of the seventies and the eighties of the 
last centuiy as the precursors of Indian nationalism, but in a 
sense they must be given that honour. Though they could not 
love the religion or customs of their country as they existed in 
their times, they loved the country ideally and made strenuous 
‘efforts to transform what they considered the ugly real into the 
refined ideal. India first received a rude shcok from the impact 
ofthe Western culture in the religious sphere and nationalism 
arising as a response to that shock naturally took a religious 
form. Tn its beginnings it was almost unconscious and joined 
itself with the Western impact in destroying the old national 
religion ; but gradually the religious efforts took a more construc- 
ve line of action and emphasised the good that was in our own 


lous ideas. The Arya Samaj went further than the other 
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Samajes in this constructive direction and in responding to the 
religious shock, adopted a more aggressive policy than any other 

movement of its class. Not only this, it fostered the self-respect 
of Indians, by pointing to their glorious past when religion was - 
as pure and elevated as any one desired. The Arya Samaj asked 

Hindus to love their country and their religion, in spite of the 

ugly realties which, it said, were oly adventitious and remedi- 

able. It gave the Hindus a past of which they could be proud 

and promised them a future which they could reach, if only they 

seriously meant to. The Hindus were in danger of losing all 

respect for their religion which obviously was, and is even now, 

in need of some reforms but which it was folly to abuse and 

despise. The glorious religious past which the Arya Samaj 

conjured up with its peculiar methods of interpretation of the 

religious books, may or may not be literally true; but the service 

it rendered cannot be denied. The Arya Samaj enabled some 

of the Hindus who were dissatisfied and disgusted with their 

religion as it existed, to contemplate it with complacence and even 

pride by presenting its past purity, glory and splendour, as seen 

through the prismatic colours of the imagination. The fact is 

that one cannot love anything, even one’s country or one’s 

religion, unless one respects it. The Arya Samaj rendered a 

distinct service to some of the Hindus by holding to their view 

an ideal past which they could respect and feel proud of. The 

other Samajes tried to present an ideal future as the object of 

love and respect, but the future has not that stirring and tingling 

appeal to the emotions which the past has and this is one of the 

“reasons why the other Samajes have not succeeded to the same 
extent as the Arya Samaj has done.” 

The propaganda of the Arya Samaj has, no doubt, & 
nationalistic aspect also in this country, and our contempo- 
rary has with fair accuracy stated the part which the 
Arya Samaj has played in shaping the national aspirations 
of the Hindus although the suggession that it sees the 
past glory of India through the prismatic colours of the 
_ imagination is gratuitous and without any warrant 
in fact and reality. The Arya Samaj has ample historical- 


A 
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and philosophic grounds for all statements that it makes in 
regard to the past of India. Let the Marhatta point 
- toone statement made by the Founder of the Arya Samaj 
which cannot be substantiated. Again our contemporary 
isquite wrong in tracing the genesis of the Arya Samaj 
to the supreme need for providing a healthy traditional 

: idealistic basis for genuine nationalism although it has 
admirably subserved that need. 


The Arya Samaj is a world—movement and was intend- 
ed to be such by Bhagwan Dayanand. According to our 
sixth Principle the prime object of the Arya Samaj “ és to 
do good to the world, that is to promote the Physical, 
Spiritual and Social good of every sentient being.” The 
Arya Samaj brings about harmony between conflicting, 
warring and jarring creeds by providing a synthesis of all 
religions. Itcombines all the common features of all the re- 

 ligions of the world and preaches to a seceding generation 
the long-forgotten truth that the great religions of the world, 
though differing so much in forms, rites, ceremonies and 
symbolism, are wonderfully alike in the inward spirit 
because they have a common origin—the Veda—the eternal 
body of truths that havealways existed in the form of eternal 
arche-types or ideas as Plato would put it, in the world 
l of the things-in-themselves, if we adopt the phraseology of 
Kantian philosophy, in the Divine Mind, if Berkley must 
be called in requisition, or in the spiritual world, as Euken 
would delight to say. The Arya Samaj as such and in its 
Purest form—when abstracted from limitations imposed 
by time and space—is a cosmopolitan movement absolutely 
unconnected with Indian nationalism. But owing to 
peculiar circumstances rooted in the past history of the 
| Vedic church as well as of holy India, the Indian branch of 
the Arya Samaj, though continuing cosmopolilton in spirit, 
cannot but appear as an ally of aggressive healthy Indian 
_ hationalism. What this means will be clear from the 
oe following paragraph which we wrote onthe subject in a 
recent work of ours “ The Arya Samaj and its Detractors.” 
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“But it cannot be denied that the glorious period of the 
supreme achievements of the Vedic church was the bright period 
of Indian History. When India was the centre of Vedic pro- 
paganda and missionaries were sent form it to different parts of 
the world, it was also the seat of a world-wide empire and Indian 
kings exercised direct sovereignty over Afghanistan, Belochistan, 
Tibet, etc., and Indian Colonists colonised Egypt, Rome, Greece, 
Peru, and Mexico. When therefore the Arya Samaj sings the glory 
of ancient India—the land of expositors of Revealed Learning, the 
sacred soil where Vedic institutions flourished and put forth their 
choicest fruits, the holy country where Vedic Philosophy and Vedic 
Metaphysics attained their highest development, the sanctified 
clime where lived exemplars who embodied in their conduct the 
loftiest conceptions of Vedic ethical teachings—the healthy forces 
of nationalism receive an impetus and the aspirations of the ycung 
nationalist who had had persistently dinned into his ear the mourn- 
ful formula that Indian History recorded the lamentable tale of 
continuous and uninterrupted humilation, degradation, foreign 
subjection, external exploitation, etc, feels that his dormant national 
pride is aroused and his aspirations stimulated. It is aleo true 
that the nationalism which seeks the shelter of the Vedic church 
is a great agent of unification of Indian races and is least pro- 
ductive of social animosity or sectarian bigotry. The Arya Samaj 
takes us back to a period of Indian History long anterior to the 
birth of Zorastrianism, Buddhism, Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism. If we celebrate the valorous deeds of Pratab or Sivaji, 
the Mohamadans feel offended. If Shahjahan is extolled as the 
patron of national art, some Hindus cannot bring themselves to parti- 
cipate in celebrations relating to the achievements of him who was of 
the race of the Moslem invader Timur. But Rama and Sita, Krishna 
and Arjuna are national heroes and heroines of whose magnificent 
deeds and righteous activities all Indians—without distinction of 
caste, creed or race—might well feel proud. The Upanishadas and 
the Darshanas are in a peculiar manner the common heritage of 
all Indians in whose veins flows the blood of Kapila, Jaimini, 


Vyas and Patanjali no matter to what religion they belong now. 
If Sanskrit is wonderfully perfect in its structure and capable of 


A oer 
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which have now split up the children of India into warring sects, 
were even dreamt of. So patriotism, which is the handmaiden of 
Vedicism, is lofty inspiring, vitalising, unifying, tranquilising ; 
soothing, bracing and exhilirating. Instead of fomenting discord, 
it promotes love and fosters harmony. Instead of teaching Indians 
to hate their foreign rulers, it tends to unite the rulers and the 


is. ae 


ruled in a fraternal embrace because it inculcates the valuable 
historical truth that classical culture directly and modern European 
culture indirectly were derived from Indian sources and therefore 
Europeans, being the descendants of the disciples of our forbears, 
are our brothers in spirit—their traditions and arts having a common 
origin with ours. The bond of intellectual sympathy and tradi- 
tional unity isa bond which survives the ravages of time and 
cannot be sundered by files cf ephemeral sentimentalism, short- 
lived misunderstandings, and temporary misinterpretations. It 
is bound in time to conquer stupid prejudice born of the colour-bar. 
The Vedic church supports Indian nationalism not only by 
inspiring nationalists with pride in the past and hope in the future, 
but also by creating reverence in the minds of non-Indian Aryas 


for India—the birth-place, nursery, and seat of development of the 
system of vbought which alone has given them solace of mind. If 
devout Buddhists all over the world regard Kapilvastu with 
feelings of profound reverence, if the mention of the very word 
Palestine touches untapped springs in the Christian heart, India 
and specially the peninsula of Guzerat, where Dayanand was born, 
will become a place of pilgrimage for Aryas all over the world. 
Though, as we have shown above, Vedicism fosters healthy patriot- 
_ ism; which statesmanship like that of Morley and Minto recognises 
as a force to be encouraged and enlisted on the side of law, order, 
evolution, orderly development, and evolutionary political progress 
on democratic lines, some short-sighted officials—in whose nostrils 
Patriotism of every stamp and species stinks—detest the Arya 
samaj and, regarding it a political movement responsible for the 
_ §Wakening of aspirations and the creation of a feeling of national 
_ selfsrespect, desire to suppress it.” 


a oo ee oe 


_ In spite of all the abuse and vilification flung at us by 
ee poltrons, conforming cowards, deori 
ae and vile hypocrites inside the Arya Samaj and 
ip ideas apologists off the bureaucratic order of things 
e it—that have an axe to grind—we stick to the 
. summed up aboye. 
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Ghe Hurukule Samachar, 


Motto 1:—By the force of Brahmcharya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motto IL :—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
its members.................. here is no political alchemy by 
which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts — 
Herbert Spencer. 


OUR FOTHCOMING ANNIVERSARY. 
The 12th anniversary of the Gurukula Vishwavidyalaya 


(University) Kangri Hardwar will be held from the Sth to the 12th 
March 1914 (both days inclusive). 


It is expected that Sanskrit scholars from all parts of the 
country will muster strong on the occasion. The Saraswati Sam 
melan (Symposium of tue learned,) will hold four sittings Papers 
on metaphysical, philosophical, and historical subjects will be read 
by men of acknowledged worth and distinguished ability and 
discussions will be held in which learned men from different 
parts of India will participate. Eminent leaders of thoughts 
will preside over the sittings of this Sammelan. A conference 
will be held to discuse practical measures for the co-ordination 
and organisation of the efforts being made in different parts of 
India to elevate the depressed classes. It is expected that one of 
the foremost religious leaders of Hiudu India, will preside and 
prominent workers in the cause from the different provinces of 
India will take part in the deliberations. The Aryabhasha (Hindi) 
Sammelan will be held with unusual eclat. Distinguished Hindi 


authors.are expected to join the Sammelan and contribute to the 
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discussions The chief feature of the anniversary this year will be 
the convocation ceremony of the Gurukula University to be held 
for the second time. Degrees will be conferred on about 5 young 
men who have completed their University Course. The Gurukula 
convocation ceremony is most solemn and impressive and the 
symbolism is most devout. It takes us back to the aacient days 
of India’s glory when al) values were spiritual. The initiation 
ceremony cf about 20 new Brahmacharis (neophytes) will also be 
held. Besides this, there will be lectures and sermons by almost 
all Arya Samajic speakers of note in India. Thousands of men 
and women from all parts of India will join the Mahotsava. This 
year the gathering will be larger than that of last year because 
of the certainty that many distinguished scholars well read in 
India’s ancient lore who have never before joined the anniversary 
will come this year and deliver learned and instructive dis- 
courses. 
THE RISHI UTSAVA 

Illuminations, pyrotechnic display, luminous smoking 
ascending paper baloons, fire tubes, rockets, crackers, 
Bhajans to music and feeling utterances, havan, meetings, 
etc., such the light and serious side of the Dewali festival 


and the Rishi Mahautsav as celebrated in the Gurukula 
here. 


Every thing begins here with a preliminary puri- 
fication of mind and atmosphere and so picture the yellow 
d robed Brahmacharis in the octangular Havan shed, the 
: ascending flames of the Yajna fire in the centre, the 

sonorous chant of Sanskrit Mantras and oblations of Ghee 
= and odoriferous substances. The air all round is fumigated 
and rendered delicately fragrant. Sacred influences are 
evoked and the prayer of peace unto all fills the air with 
its sweet rhythmic resonance. 


This preliminary purification, over we retire to the 
Shamiana erected near by. The Brahmacharis are there and 
the Professors and Teachers too. Visitorsand friends 
from afar who find it too much to miss the inspiring 


_ Scenes here have duly put in their welcome appearance. 
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Though indisposed there sits Pradhanji, Mahatmaji—staunch 


to his post, faithful to his trust. Yes, you find him in the 
Presidential chair—the aching ailing flesh must yield to the 
claims of the spirit. 

Under Mahatmajis auspices then the meeting opens 
with music from the Sam Veda. An initial Bhajan by 
Brahmachari Vidyadhar reminds all that they are there to 
meet the great departed Rishi Dayanand in spirit. The 
fingers of the harmonist are busy and musical notes re-echo 
the tune in impersonal pattern. Music vocal and instru- 
mental rings in the ears of the audience, tuning them to the 


spirit’s touch. 


Now enthusiastic utterance and feeling words feebly 
voice the soul sensations of the speakers. Dev Raj of the 
10th Class speaks unto all that the Swami was great, because 
he always attended to the still small voice within him, be- 
cause he had faith unshakeable in the Lord, because he led a 
regulated life and because first and foremost he was a lover 
of Truth. And says Jai Dev of the 13th “ We desecrate 
not this day with gambling and wine as they do elsewhere. 
Unto us this day is sacred in memory of three great souls, 
the victorious return of that great soul that Raj Yogi Shri 
Ram Chandra, the victory in death of anotlier: great soul 
the Karma Yogi Swami Dayanand, the exit of another great 


spirit the Gnyan Yogi Shri Swami Ram Tirth. Wein | 


these fallen times need the light and aid of all these three.” 


Brahmachari Brahmanand now speaks his mind. To 
ns this day is a day of special memory. We remember the 
victorious return of Ram, the passing of Sri Ram ‘Tirth 


who raised India in the eyes of the West and we remember 


too our great Rishi Swami Dayanand one so great that no 
words can adequately measure his greatness. Swamiji to 
me is greatest among the great men. He owed not hig 
greatness to chance or circumstance as did Clive. Again 
great though Mazinni was, his was the greatness that 
needed the support of others for its friuition. Not such 


the case With Swamijésy Hhberwasog nents insplie gi gpposition. — 


j 
‘ 
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Supporters he had none and opponents a legion. Xei 
he helped even those who opposed him. His the mission 
of the spirit which few understand and fewer still sympa- 
 thise with. Through his own soul power Le was pron 

supporting all, serving all, but himself needing no ones 
support. He proved the victorious life in death. Through 
victory over death he showed to all the way to life. He 


knew to live, the secret of death was therefore his. 


It is Pandit Harish Chandra’s turn now. He has come 
all the way from Delhi to join the festival. From his 
chair in the left wing see him leaving his seat and moving up . 
) to the table. On his legs he is there to speak out his mind. 
‘Tt is a great pleasure and a privilege to participate in this 
festival here. So began the Vedalankar, the Gurukula 
Sanatak : ‘He alone can realise the difference it makes 
to lose this opportunity who has had the privilege of 
having enjoyed it for several years. I am sorry to have lost 
the opportunity of joining the Vijya Dashmi celebration 
but this I could not afford to lose. This is indeed a great 
celebration. It symbolises the victory of right over wrong. 
Victorious Rama set free the fettered Sita—chastit y assailed 
by injustice. And just as Rama humbled the pride of Ravan 
and set free his glorious spouse, even so did Swami Daya- 


nand break through the pride of Brahmans and set the sons 
of Bharat Varsha free from their fetters. Rama broke Sita’s 


fetters and Swamiji the fetters of our priest-ridden 
community—a community that had commenced to look 
for religious salvation not on the self-relying efforts of the 
individual but on certain privileged custodians of religion, 
the Brahmans. He made us independent and self-reliant 
put us to read and understand for ourselves. But alas! 
= justas Jesus was the Prince of Peace but his followers have 
_ Shed rivers of innocent blood in his name and just as 

_ Buddha was the incarnation of mercy and yet his followers 
: the Chinese scarcely leave any animal out of their diet and 
Ro the extent of pickling frogs, even so though our shackles 
pak been broken by Swamiji, our race wants not to leave 
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=y among his followers and gave rise to two different schools 
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on this great liberalising and liberating mission of Swamiji. 
“ Free has the Swamiji made you.. Free you are! Roam like 
unto the Great Ganges but yet to guide your course Swami ji 
has set some salutory bounds. To the best in our past he 
he has bound you. Keeping true to that you are free to do 
the best you think for yourselves and for all. Let us be true 
to his great mission and break the bonds of custom and 
error.” 


Brahmachari Brahma Dutta takes his stand by the 
table. He opens his pocket book of Bhajans. Immediately 
the air resounds with rhythmic utterance. Vocal music is 
there and the harmonist too is busy. His fingers fly 
familiarly and at his touch tremulous harmonies keep 
echoing accord with Brahma Dutto’s Bhajan. Sweet sounds 
stimulate the ears of the audience, the sense of the song 
too is sweet and inspiring. In many a responding heart 
there is an inward thrill. And what have we beyond the 
Pandal ? Rounded hollow discs of potter’s clay, the simple 
earthenware lamps of a simple age, in regular luminous 
rows adorn the slanting iron-roof all round. Marvellous 
scenic effect with materials to lowly ! It is as it were a 
huge trifold garland of brilliant gems, sparkling, twinkling, 
flickering and fora time rendering all around luminous 
and gay. The Havan Kund roof hath its triple row of 
encircling light. The quarters, ‘the ashram, the kitchen, 
the College, all all around is luminous. Light, light, all 
light. Song, music, light, concourse of concordant spirits, 
you can imagine the scene and its subtle effects. But the 
music must cease and the light too will sputter out. The 
music has braced us for the orations to come, the lamps 
around emit their light in silence illuamining all within the 
zone of their ethereal activity. Professor Ram Deva’s figure 
now replaces Brahma Dutt’s. Yes, there he is to utter what 
he lists and hear we now the Professor of historic parallels. 
‘There are great men and great men’ so begins the Professor: 
‘Thus Socrates was great but his death witnessed a division 
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of interpretation. Similarly at the crucifiction of Christ 
we find a split. There was St. Paul proclaiming the 
message of Christ as a world message and there were others 
who thought his teaching was for the Jews alone. ae 
again though Lord Buddha was wedded to no particular 
school of philosophy and preached only things so certain 
as the duties of daily life, morality and good character, yet 
ət his death too there was a bifurcation—some saying he 
was an atheist and others claiming him asa real theist— 
a theist in deeds and not merely in words. 

“These souls wêre great but they were onesided. But 
Swami Dayanand was an all-sided Yogi—an intellectual 
giant and a great organiser. He has left no room for doubt 
in his spiritual philosophy, is political philosophy or his 
practical conduct. In the Christian Bible you have the 
Sermon on the Moant but you find no political philosophy. 
Similarly in the Koran you find very little about Science 
of Government ; Buddha too leaves these alone. But Swami 
Dayanand was an all round philosopher. Thus it was only 

= the other day that a man pointed out to me the 

| ~ similarity between the main thesis of Mill’s best work 

“ Liberty” and the tenth Principal of the Arya Samaj 

as enunciated by Swamiji. That rule enunciates concisely 

what Mill has worked out in detail in his great book 
‘Liberty.’ Swamiji was not only a Gnyan Yogi, but a 
Karma Yogi as well. The way in which he has interpreted 
and cleared up religious truths and political principles . 
stands unparalleled in the history of the last 5,000 years. | 
i His knowledge had a fourfold harmonious development 
and the improvements he has suggested are being gradually 
M taken up and foliowed by the whole civilized world. Thus 
i I have already referred to the principle of Mill’s Liberty 
e being embodied in the 10th Principle of the Arya Samaj. 
Again take the instance of Swadeshism—the great move- 
ment of sometime ago. Swamiji recommended and practiced 
Swadeshi. He recommended Protection for the weaker 
nations and Free trade for thestronger. Then let us take the 
_ instance of Free and Compulsory Education. A great man 
_ like the Horr bho: Minnétoleha beet ated tUr TO RoW BNE Swamiji 
é 
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anticipated him. He prescribes this in the Satyarath 
Prakash, and further, that it isto be the d uty of the Govern- 
ment to doso. But if the Government does not do so 
the nation is to doit. Similarly we find the Government 
recommending the Residential System of Education. Swamiji 
prescribed this too. He recommended the establishment of 
the Gurukulas. Again we find people laying stres: on Arya ~ 
Bhasha being made the lingua franca for whole India. 
Swamiji set an example. Though well versed in Gujrati and 
Sanskrit he took up Arya Bhasha simply for its universal 
utility and wrote his Satyarth Prakash therein. Similarly 
he recommend education through the medium of the mother 
tongue, national education and so many other things we 
find made ao much of now-a-days. He was the lst to com- 
pare the priestcraft to Popedom and break down its tyrrany. 
Above all Swamiji established the position of the Vedas. 
He personally practised the truths he preached. Then he 
was so punctual that he ran all the way to keep an engage- 
ment in time when through the mistake of a Seth the 
. promised carriage was not sent to him to carry him to 
the lecture hall. His philanthrophy was universal. 
He bequeathed all he had collected for religious 
preaching and charity. His body he owed to this 
land and therefore served this land personally and when 
mentioning the upkeep of orphans as one of the forms of- 
charity he reserved it for orphans of this country 
but the Veda was for all time and therefore 
he enjoined that the Dharma should be preached to all. 
He was thus a universal genius, an all-round reformer 
and the greatest man that the world has 
produced in the historic 5,000 years. He was thoroughly | 
independent in mind and rejected all trash. Thus he 
reached the source of all Truth—the Veda—and regave itto 
the world as a true Dharma Pustak—the Bible of Humanity. 
Once more the audience are regaled by music- 
This time our harmonist Brahmachari Purmanand, 


sings his inspiring song. And now we have the heart to 
hi z ‘ Dove 
‘og % are 
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art words of the President Mahatma Munshi Ram. * 
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' Jopment, intellectual and moral displays and publishes 


itself. With great interest I heard all the One a 
before my mind’s eye there was one scene all Cg Ss 
the scene at Barreli when I saw the Maha VSL. 
That was the one picture that possessed my soul all the 
time. People call him Rishi and Maharishi but I LON 
not how doubting people can do that. However I have faith 
in him and his image was all that I saw all along. Well, 
to go on with my experience, Swamiji was in these days 
putting up in Seth Lakshmi Narayan’s garden. My youth- 
ful thoughts were atthat time free as air, untutored and 
unrestrained. So my father advised me to go and see the 
Swami. [accompanied him as he desired but all the way 
I was sure I would get but little good. for little good 
could I see in Sanskrit. Ignorance and Sanskrit 
were with mesynonymous. Only to please my father I 
went there. However when I saw the Swami. all this was 
changed. I immediately became a great lover and adorer of 
the Swami. None who was not present personally can 
understand and realize the magic influence of his perso- 
nality. Ifeltit. Iwas transtormed. I wanted to know 
more of the Swami. I heard that Swamiji went out regu- 
larly at 3-30 in the morning to discharge his devotions. TI 
could not understand how a man who worked the whole 
day upto late in the night lecturing, sermonising, preaching, 
advising arguing, etc., etc., could again get up so early. 
So I went to see it all for myself and to find where he went 
and what he did. I anda few others Went. saw him starb 


but he walked too fast for us to keep pace withyhim and so | 


he was soon out of sight. Next day we arranged to have 
a carriage so as to overtake him. But then too we soon 
lost sight of him and it was only on the third day that we 
could pursue him to his peaceful retreat where he used to 
sit in Samadhi for full three quarters of an hour daily. We 
saw that he started ata rapid pace and then ran for some 
time and then walked to the Spot and after prolonged međi- 


tation returned. None knew then that he would work such ä 


mighty change in India and would prove such an evolving 
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factor. But now all know. We were greatly affected by 
what WcIsaW. None avowed open sympathy then but now 
there is not a corner of the wide-world where his name 
and influence have not spread. And just as when Rama 
went to break the mighty bow, the poet describes how all 
“saw him after their own fashion even so Swamiji is viewed 
differently by different people. His name ahd work 
strike terror in the heart of some, while others feel happy 
When they hear his name. Thus some rejoice and some 
grieve and all are differently affected by this great figure. 
I feel his blessed memory as a source of inspiration. 

I remember how onceat the Round Tank Bareali he des- 
cribed the condition of mother India. | have often thought 
over that picture. Swamiji was asked why he did not 
indulge in pleasures and comforts and enjoy lifeas the 
word goes. He replied‘ Behold ! Mother India with di- 
shevelled hair and a stream of tears {lowing from out her 
piteous eyes, the mother clad in tattered rags and sighing 
and bewailing through sorrow and suffering ! How can her 
faithful sons find time for and think of pleasures and 
comforts, of song and amusement.’ This the reason for his 
sturdy simplicity, his ascetic self-denial. 

And just hear this about his intrepedity and undaunte 


absurdities found in the Bible. The Huropeans were 
angry. The Collector whispered a word of warning in the 
ears of the Seth to advise the Swami to be less outspoken. 
The very next day the Swami mentioned the incident 
in his lecture saying that he was told, the Collector wou d 
be displeased if he was outspoken. He said ‘I would ne 
suppress an iota of Truth were all the IMmperors oft e 
earth to get angry. Is tbere any among the princes ang 
potentates who can touch my soul. When I see any such 
I shall decide whether I shed desert truth’ He used to say 
that he had never broken his vow Brahmacharya andi at 
none could therefore-materially harm him. p 
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i setot ail of mother 
The Swami left his home in response to the wail of m 


India. Through his wanderi ngs in the po ee le a 

the river and by the mountain side, he attended his r iA 

call. He realized that a true son can never rest bil : the ae ‘ 
was in that wretched and distressed Oe The 
condition of mother India is no better now. When he 
was alive we had hope that he would serve and soothe 
the mother. But now he too is gone. Yes he passed on 
this very night—years back. Remember, little will be 
done by writing volumes or making all these fine speeches. 
Through Brahmacharya alone can we serve this mother- 
land. The stones and ground hereof are not the mother. 
This mother is sacred, for all civilization started from here. 
The rivers and mountains are the body of the mother but 
her soul is the religion. It is the duty of every true son of 
the soil to keep the mother happy and soothe her sorrows. 
The spirit of the Maharishi is ever stirring us on to serve 
our dear mother. Oh only if we have the hearts to hear 
the message! 


a 


He himself tried to serye the mother and 
redress her troubles. He was her eldest child, we must 
faithfully follow in his footsteps. But the seed of his 
teaching will fructify only in the right soil. 
prepared by Brahmacharya. 

ing force. The Rishi coul 
his Brahmacharya. It was 
believe it as he never told 
last two thousand years we h 
I believe his wor 


The soil is 
Brahmacharya is the quicken- 
d claim that he never lost 
a personal reply to me. TI 
an untruth. T believe, in the 
aven’t had a man like him. So 
k will never die. 
cei His followers understand him “not. We must 
all he pledged to right resolves. Let the Brahma- 
charis be pledged to right resolve and the house- 
lolders too and all the four Varnas. As the day is 
pot beautiful without the sun and the night o Te 


$ out life even so the soul can’t shine 
Aall its glory without Brahmacharya, Those whose 
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believe in his words without following his advice of 
observing Brahmacharya is useless. 


And the Swami claimed he gotall this from the!Veda. It 
_ was not his personal message but the message of God given 
to Ancient. Rishis. He got all his inspiration from the Vedas 
and told others to do likewise. He has done a great work. 
How can we discharge the great debt of our gratitude to 
him, Why? by doing as he did. He did this good work and 
that good work at one time and at another. But the;work 
he did always and everywhere what was it. Why, it was 
Brahmacharya. If any one takes him to be his Teacher let 
him observe Brahmacharya. Brahmacharya was his soul. 
May his soul move you to preserve your purity and manhood. 
May God help you all to be true Brahmacharis and thus be 
able to help his good work.” 


Words of peace are now walted on the air. The 
hamiana to a man recites. peace unto all, the living and the 
lead, unto the mineral, vegetable, the animal and human 
and spiritual kingdoms. Peace unto all and thus we disperse 
to break bread together as true brothers of the great brother- 

hood, this family the Gurukula. 


About ten minutes or so the outside audience stroll 
hither and thither to stretch their limbs. Says one to 
another within our earshot ‘ Pradhanji’s lecture has been a 
most impressive one. Every one must have taken a fresh 
resolve to remain steadfast in his Brahmacharya.’ 
‘Yes’ replies the other ‘It has moved my heart toa fresh 
resolution and brought the grandeur of Brahmacharya onc 
more very vividly before me. I have been braced up. That 
is what I feel.’ This the effect on the outside audience. The | à 
Brahmacharis must have received a distinct push in tha 
right direction. 

Well, so after this inspiring speech we find rows after 
row of dishes and jugs and earthen saucers, the dining 
ayrangement for all the three hundred. The roofed 
€ ining halls are filled with Brahmacharies each 
juatting on, his asan before his separate dish and the 
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| . aoa fessOrss 
for the staff and ‘visitors. prof ae 
Visitors all squat be 

inter esting’ 


seen] 


open dining hall 
Teachers, Suprintenden ts, atog ni 
their separate dishes, get ready for this pos 
function, while the tall figure of ‘Mahatmay! is Fe 
moving through the different halls to see that all ate . 
perly provided. Melodious chant of grace resou mds rom. 
the roofed halls. The rising sounds subduing all to order = 
arë echoed forth from mouth to mouth. Hands are busy 
and other: suitable 


many 


now doing justice to the sw eetmeats 
savoury preparation pl: aced before the partakers and 
an innocent joke sets the groups asmiling or sometimes is 
so interesting as to explode in bursts of lauchter.- ‘Merry 
Jatigh and joyous meeting——the stomach fast afilling and 
the spirits correspondingly easy. Pradhanji has also joined 
though a little after all have commenced and so all break 


bread together in joyous comradery and loving brotherhood. 


All have had their fill. Washing of hands and rinsing, 
caps of water eulped here and sipped Heh ic there, jokes 
and interesting talk everywhere, a search for misplaced 
shoes and footwear. and the whole assembly discharge in 
joyous unrestrained groups into the Ashra Y square. ; The 
Brahmacharis have had each his share of illuminants, | 
. crackers, firetubes and all the usua! kinds of innocent fire] | 

Works. And now we witness a regular pyrotechnic4 | 
pares T ] 
: oe an i te Mm anc panies all in : BER 

t and shade, silhouttees and 
Se ofiles in abundance, group lit up there and then dis- 
appearing in misty darkness ! Oh whata grand and beauti- 


fulscene! Man 
y aone takes folds of inter! ackers 
and setting the fuse à fire startles the laced er | 


ir neffectual but formidabje er 


as a 


—-. x D t 
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different groups with 
acking explosions. Some OP? 
naa fireless fire-star fountain, the starlight torches: 

mot Might cap or loose shirt and quite a group 8 ERT 
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at the living touch of a sister illuminant. Several bamboo. 
lathis have vomiting firetubes fixed to both endsand are 
cleverly whirled making quaint circles of fire with the 
living figure of the performer in between. Gyan and 
Jaydev are experts there and figure beautifully mid the ever- 
shifting stick circle of fire they make round themselves 
by rotating these vomiting firetube bamboo lathis. In short 
firetubes are there, and rockets, firebaloons, the ascending 
lanterns so interesting from afar, Greek fire and Bengal 
fire, fire draks, fire fuses all in interesting. variety and we 
have the fire stink ‘too, the smoky fumes of sulphur. A 
strange weird scene that wonderful night! Evenas one 
reconstructs in memory the grand picture of it all, one feels 
how it beggars all description. 


And now disperse we to rest. The scene soluminous 
and gay is gradually being swallowed up by the surround- 
ing darkness. The lamps ahead so glorious and sparkling 
gem like have consumed their little store of oil and at last 
sputtering out their little flames leave the world as dark as 
before only to treasure the sacred -memory of an illumina- 
tion that was. 


Rest-refreshed we get up next morning and after due 7 
discharge of morning duties meet—this time in the Library — 

| Hall. It is an extraordinary session of the Sahitya Parishad. 
Pradhanji isin the chair. Several very nice papers are — 
read in connection with the life, character, doings, philoso- — 
phy and teachings of the great Rishi Swami Dayanand. 
Every one contributes his find to the composite picture and 
the total touches reveal a personality, ideal and grand. 
Some one of logical and historical turn of mind showed 
how the equilibrium of society was upset by the privileged | 
priestly class the Brahmans and how Swamiji restored the — 
equilibrium and dispelled superstitious and evil customs: 
< Babus were not wanting, the learned fools proud of ‘thelr 4 
learning Who despised Sanskrit. An independent thinkers 
kiza was needed to reyeal the treasures in Sanskrit. She 
x y. on isoworkand-helptheignorarihandupoverty-strio 
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A A f t virtues: 
> Another catalogues some of his pre-eminent- on 
his God consciousness, his dev? $ 
rgiveness. 
List 


en. 
his keen sense of duty, 
to Truth, bis intrepidity and his immense fo 


Professor Tara Chand spoke of Swamiji as an eee es 
saying that the best thoughts of Western thinkers were J , 
found in Swamiji’s works. ‘Thus he recommended the educa- 
tion of both the sexes as did Comenius of old. Education 
3 ineant with him ‘Harmonious Development’ an ideal so much 
pressed forward now-a-days. Similarly Swamiji is also an 
advocate of manual training, of the great need of moral 
| training, of giving full authority to the teacher, etc., etc , 
| all of the most modern phases of the educational ideal. Simi- 
larly take the ideas of Brahmacharya, Prenatal culture, influ- 
ence of motherhood, etc., etc., the ideas that are being lauded 
everywhere—all these you find in Swamiji’s writings. Or 
again take the morning walk and begging—how very good 
for health and humility. Or yet again that words and 
things must go together, or that the act of learning snould 
impart pleasure to the receipient, that biographies have a 
‘distinct educational value, that educational institutions 
should be situated in healthy and inspiring localities, that | 
only classical works should be taught, that the personality of 
the teacher goesa great way, that education should be univer- 
sal and compulsory, all these we find in Swamiji’s booksand 
much more besides. for when the student goes from door 
to door abegging, he feels himself the son of the communi- 
: ty andthen doth all discord disappear and Krishna-like a 
costudent respects his fellow pupil be he the poorest Sodhama.’ 
_ Yet another speaker finds in Swamiji a great Britdhaci— 
Solemn vows all solemnly fulfilled. The stone idol 
Suggests the search after reality, the sight of death, the 
Shh atte EE a RE 
o acehow heroically ace ae the vow to emancipats it 
ae | pursued, the life vow of personal pur? y> f 
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ng a Worthy ideal and realising it, Sweet 
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embodied the highest ideals. Swamiji and fear were incom- 

patible. Swamiji and truth were synonymous. He would 
hear even a child if the child had a truth to impart. 
He was his ideals embodied and so has he left a great work. 
The Gurukula is one of his ideals worked out. Let us 
never forget his ideal existence. 


The stream of lecturing is now ` succeeded 
for a while by melodious music. Another speaker 
succeeds and finds the Swami a perfect': Yogi and 
proves that, from his recorded life incidents, from his 
Yoga-abhyas, from his conquest over heat and cold, from 
his powers of prevision, his knowledge of the past, present 
and future, his prediction of death. ‘ He had,’ the speaker 
said,‘ that Yogic power subtler than electricity and more 
far reaching than the wireless.’ Professor Lakshmandas 
then saw in Swamiji’s histor; the fulfilment of the law 
of cyclic alternation of darkness followed’ by light and 
regretted that there should be a split in the great movement 
inaugurated by him. He -was for meeting half way, and 
for united effort. 


i 


There was then another outburst `of; refreshing 
song and music and last of all Pradhanji who though — 
ailing was present said with impressive eloquence ‘I had 
not to say anything as my long separated Acharya has been 
so beautifully painted by the different speakers. There 
is possibly no other place in India where Swamiji’s life is 
not only so lovingly discussed, but also’so reverently 
contemplated as it is here. Let us bring “before our 
mind the composite picture portrayed by the various 
speakers, so that we might have itas a guiding light for 
the whole year, so that the year through we may beho iL” 
that pillar of light. I believe that the thoughts of the 
Brahmacharis will be taken in the loving spirit in which 
they are proffered and that their loving suggestions will 
not be forgotten by the teachers and workers. One thing 
inthe lifo c Ou Swamiji we must never forget an that is 


yes 
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‘To Thine ownself be True l 

And it will follow as the night the goy | 

Thou canst not then be false to an y mae hit 
He was true to his highest self. He had faiti 


self. vorked out his 
He practised what he preached and wot and 


beliefs. He believed in the Veda, he believed in G z5 oi 
he believed in soul. His was not the false faith of meas ings 
who believing in immortality still lie wallowing 1n the 
mire of materialism, but he did as his Godhood directed 
and had the true Rajput ideal of intrepidity before every 
man of woman.born. He was intrepid because he believed 
in the immortality of his soul. He could maintain his 
Brahmacharya because of his faith in being a child of 
the Divine, being an Atma. We have not realised that. 
His intrepidity—is it not the same that your psalm of peace 
unto all contains in its mantrams. Yes, true peace is 
secured by intrepidity. Despite the teaching of Christ 
Europe is one huge armed camp, side by side with re 


4 


ligion 


_ the preparations for war are going on. Why all this | 
conflict between creed and deed ? because of the want of | 
true realisation of the | 


Truth of the Atma, of the immortalit y 


_ thereof and inherent power of improvement if we will. 
_ Leta man realise that he is a 


delight in this lower life. p 
_ yeare pure, ye are worth all you ‘dare, a 


get an inspiration 
animal existence, their i 
ature of the spirit. should | 
alism. Low you can get to a certain | 
your progress there is no 
ot get true independence 
therein is fettering, but only PY 
d should we be free. “When W° 
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a8 “138 that, we shall b selv 
Er a May we all real; pith. 
i ET ltul speech, ended the grand Rishi Uts2” 
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l = THE INDIAN NATION BUILDERS. 
his is the only publication which gives the biographies and 
speeches of thirty-six eminent Indians, with their nO 
three comprehensive volumes at such a cheap cost of Rs 3.8.0 

(Volume I, Re. 1; Vol. II, Rs. 1-8-0; Vol. III, Rs. 1-8-0.) 
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M. K. GHANDI: 
Patrit in S. Africa: A Study: As. 2. 
SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI, 
HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS. ; 
This is the first publication of its kind dealing exhaustively 
with the Life and Teachings of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, $ 
well as the various institutions with which the Swamyi was cone 
nected. With portrait Re. 1 only. l .S 
SWAMI RAM TIRTHA, ma, 
is UIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS, o 
Vol. I Re. 1. ; Vol. II Re. i 
The Advocate of India W rites:—There are few indian 
Writers who weave the spell of words more cunningly or with a 
reater freedom from conventionality or individuality of presentà 
tion than Swami Ram Tirtha a second volume of whose | 
and writings has just beon published by Messrs. Ganes 
of Madras at the popular price of One Rupee. Our rea 
recall the fact that this enterprising firm of publishe 
= first volume of his writings but afew years ago anc 
py the fact that the book has elre" yoke into nee, 
haye I 


w issued a companion volume wh ich should 
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Vaidika Dharma and Other Faiths. 


(A BRIEF STUDY IN ‘RELIGION AND RELIGIONS.) 
(By PANDIT BHAGWAN Dass, M. A., Oor BENARES.) 
T. Ps 
k CIENTIFTC Religion ”—-a Religion of Science— 
S a Science of Religion—-a Science and a-Religion in 
È mutual friendship and support and co-operation, 
bound together in indissoluble bondsof logic and consisten- 
cy, a reconciliation of head and heart, a holy and happy 
marriageof strong Reason and beauteous Emotion with 
multifarious and handsome progeny of noble actions—-such 
isthe despair of the present and, at most, a tantalising 
dream of the future, for the modern civilized mind. 


Enormous labour has been expended by that mind on 
the study of ‘ Religion,’ of ‘Comparative Religion’ and 
now, in the last few years, of « the Psychology of Religion fe 
— Science of very recent birth. This is the natural. orde™ 
4 st Progress in all departments of knowledge, first observ? 
a tion, then comparison, then examination Anal investigation 
_ tnto toot-causes, As described in the otd Nyaya works ` 


Mae i 


r ¥ es, 4 


the long darkness of the barbarous ages. 


-society to advance i 


se sical reseach.” 
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ARa aa waa afa: SEI: Aga, war S 
Bhashya, 1,1,2). And in the study of the aoe 
religion is the hope of the ‘dream of the future’ TEMA 
realized by that ‘ modern civilised mind? Truly admirable 
is the industry of that young, vigorous, enterprising, a = 
dependent mind along all thie lines of knowledge. i dees J 
pises the old. It will not take what is given to it. It mage 
snatch—itself prefers to say ‘ conquer ’—for itself. May ie ; 
SUA: the kingdom of heaven. may it achieve i J 
Truth of Religion, the Spirit of Righteousness. yer 
early—along these lines of psychology—lest, and before, 
the unchecked forces of over-energetic egoistic tarbn- 
lence prevail and become able to hurl the nations and the 
races into devastating wars and fling humanity back into 


A writer in the Hibbert Journal, not very long age. 
discussing the causes which were enfeebling, endangering 
and bringing decadence upon civilisation in the We st 
which enfeeblement and decadence he affirme:l positively v— 
went on‘to say. “The remedies lie in the modern mans 

„more a exact knowledge of the laws of volution ai i 
Konoli ef, Bergson, the philosopher who iš 
much ‘ in fashion ’ at present in Burope, as Presiden of 
the Psychical Research Society, in his presidential address; 
in May 1913, spoke 1 regarding “ the developments thal 
would have followed if all our science for the last three ce Ti- 
turies had been devoted to the study of the mind rather” 
than ef matter. If Kepler, Galileo, and Newton had bea 
psychologists, the study of mint would have attaine Si 
heights comparable only to the level on which ast ys 5 
and physics now stand. Biology would have advance © 
vitalist lines ; we should have had a therapeutics based Ox 
; psychical research, instead of nee ed Dg 
it, would hold the place that phy sics NO 
ve had a society for ph i 

ut it was. not de 


. suggestien ” 


and, instead, we might ha 


He yeni on to say, “ l 
ve di evelo ope l There WOR i 


occupies, 


sS SAD 
3 abl e ; as pias 


allegiance in manner of life tos 
powers, to whom al legiance 
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iety fO" 
have been wanting that scientific precision, the as rtain 
proof, the habit of distinguishing that which is C? he 
from that which is simply possible or probable. Wits ical 


i S 
precision, the rigour, and the scruples which the phy 


3 rh cere nc- 
duced in the investigation, and Ole f 
LÉ 


ass- 


sciences have pro > 
ine the bad metaphysics which emba rrassed research, 


science of mind would, he believed, atcain results surp 


; ; ` e 
-ing all our hopes.” The Hindu reader who remembers th 


. ° ~ 7 
Yoga Darshana here, and remembers. that it is veritably 


Practical or Applied Psychology the Art of Psychology— 


whereby different states of consciousness Jagrat, Swapra, 
Sushupti, ete —now working on com paratively disconnected 
planes, in comparatively disconnected worlds, the waking 
world, the dream world, the slumber world, or Bhuh, 
Bhuyah, Swah, ete. can be linked up, and many physical 
and superphysical powers now latent in man can be deve- 
loved—such reader will realise the full practical bearing of 
Prof. Bergson’s remarks ; their practical bearing on the 
methodsof education and research in West and East, which 
should naturally sapplement each otherand makeu pa perfect 
whole. What the East has dropped and lost, inthe hurried 
and stormy march of time, of her possessions in the depart- 
ment of physical research, it may regain by its contact with 
the West. What the West has not yet found in the depart- 
ment of physical research, it may find at least clues to, and 
bints of, through its < conquest’ of the East, and develop 
and promulgate anew and more quickly for the benefit of 
the world: It does not matter in the least whether credit is 
or is not given for those hint; and clues, to the ancient 
works—so humanity profit, so physic 
gion and science, 
good. 


s and psychics, reli- 
meet and combine for the common 


In the meanwhile what have Western scholars to say as 


to the nature and uses, if any, of Religion? The latest and 

post authoritative Dictionary of the English language—the 

Century—vives such definitions: « (1) Recognition of and 
=) 


or 
ome superhuman pc wer ag 
and service are regarded 
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justly due. (2) The healthful deve'opment and right life 
the spiritual nature, as contrasted with that of the mere in- 
tellectual and social powers. (3) Any system of faith in 
and worship of a divine Being or beings. (4) Tho rites or f 
services of religion ; the practice of sacred rites and ceremo- 

nies.” And the work quotes others of the more famous de- 

finitions. Thus J: Martineau: ‘ By religion I understand 
the belief and worship of Supreme mind and will, directing 
the universe and holding moral relations with human life” 
And J. H. Newman: “ By religion I mean the knowledge 
of God, of His will, and of our duties towards Him.” And 
Mathew Arnold: “ leligien............ ‘s Ethics heizhteued, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling ” ; morality plus emotion. 
| Ibatimer: “ Pure Religion......-.-.standeth: mE in right- 
i eousness, justice and well doing.” “ Religion is the com- 
| munion between a worshipping subject and a worshipped 


-> 


object—the communion of a man with what he believes to 
bea God.” (Faiths of the World). 


The latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica—the 
quintessence of Omniscience upto date—gives prominence 
to two definitions ; Tylor’s: “ Religion is the belief in 
spiritual beings ” ; and Prazer’s : “ Religion is a prop ike 

| tion or conciliation of powers superior to man which ate 
believed to direct and control the course of nature anda 
human life.” And the writer of the article after duly point 
ing out the defects of these, puts forward his own au E 
tions that the missing and much h unted secret is to be onr t 
j ina due dissection of the notion of “ the Sacred,” which he 
|  þelieves to run through all forms and views of religion 
And he accordingly discusses that notion threadbare. T i 
Sacred as (1) the forbidden, (2) the m ysterious, (3) thesecret 
(4) the potent, (5) the animate, and (6) the ancient ; then th 
activity of the Sacred in its aspects of (1) fec unaii par 
piguity, (3) relativity, and (4) transmissibility par er l 
the methods of the exploitation of the Sacred, by aa 3 
sulation and (6) direction—su ec | 
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st 
21] mo: 

7 b vq r strious labou eal 

theme and the objects of his industrious labour ond 


a AS her 
informing undoubtedly, but not satisfying to eith 


or heart. 


The following extracts are taken mon a usea] pee 
Leuba on “ The Psychological Origin and the Natu con- 
lijion: “ The students of religion have usually begs - : 
tent to describe it either in intellectual or in affective we es 
‘This particular idea or belief’ or ‘this particular teorine or 
emotion ° is, they have said, ‘ the essence’ or the‘ vital ele- 
ment ‘of Religion. So that most of the hundreds of defini- 
tions which have been proposed fall into two classes. We 
have, on the one hand, the definitions of Spencer, Max 
Muller, Romanes, Goblet d@’Alviella and others, for whom 
Religion is‘ the recognition of a mystry pressing for inves- 
tigation,’ or‘ a department of thought,’ or ‘a belief in su per- 
human beings” ; and, on the other, the formulas of Schleir- 
macher, the Ritschlian Theologians, Tiele, etc., who hold 

that religion is a ‘ feeling of absolute dependence upon God,’ 
or‘ that pare and reverential disposition or frame of mind 
we call piety.’ According to Tiele, < the essenee of piety, 
and, therefore, of Religion, is adoration.’ Ags these amazing 
discrepencies and, contradictions... s... arise primarily 
from a faulty Psychology, a moment may profitably be 
devoted to an untechnical statement of the present teaching 
of that science upon the relation existing between the 
three acknowledged modes of consciousness—-willing, feel- 
ing and thinking........... Every pulse of consciousness is 
psychically compounded of will, feeling and thought...... 
Her To-day it has (therefore):become customary to ad- 
mit that ‘in Religion all sides of thé personality partici- 
Pate. Will, feeling ana intelligence are necessary and in- 
Separable constituents of Religion’ Religion.....:.-- is com- 
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ps 


lar kind of activity, a mode or type of behavior... 
impossible to identify with a particular Emotion, or a E 
ticular belief............ ” Then Leuba goes on to descr ibe, 
in successive chapters, the three main typos of behaviour, 
(1) mechanical, (2) coercitive or magical, and (3) anthropo- 
pathic or Religions; the origin of the ideas of ghosts, nature- 
beings and gods, out of (1) swoons, trances, etc., (2) balluci- 
nations, (3) spontaneous personifications, (4) the search for 
causes ; the distinction between and the mutual relations 
o° religion, magic and science, primitive religious emotion: 
and, finally, the nature and the fanction of religion—all — 
| very elaborate and, as in the other cases, full of straining to 
x achieve minute analytical distinctions (on the Nyaya 
{i murim AUMIA SeTTRTAR: and all very informing. again, — 
as said before, but not satisfying. The explanations require 
| exp'anation. In the last chapter of his work, Lenba, after 
E discussing (1) the passive and (2) the godless, religions (as 
he calls Buddhism and Comte’s Positivism), and inciden- — 
tally drawing a distinction between religion and philoso- 
phy, savs “ we would therefore throw ont of onr definition 
any thing which did not include (1) a belief in a greatand | 
superior psychic power —whether personal or not, and Qa 
p namic relatior—ormal or organised or otherwise—bet- 
veen man and that Higher power, tending to the preserva 
aa theincrease and the ennohling of life.........Active Keli 
gion miy propərly ba loskel upon as that portion of the 
= gtraggle for life, in which ase is male of the Power we have 
; ‘cna roughly characterised as psychic and superhuman, and for 
ie which other objectives, ‘s spirital,’ < divine,’ for instance, are 
= commanly usnd...........The conception of the Sour Bk 
= Psychic Baergy, AAG the belief in which no Re 
gan exist, has widergore vary interestin: transfor 
in the conrse of historical developm nt,” as indicatec 
words polytheism, m)notheism, abso! atism. “ AS _beliet 
a God se2ms haem possible: min beoor, i 


ty to science. ‘Rogen 
hy, and ONS 
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not only in met and drink, but also in ‘spiritual faith? 
Iċ is this pro>lem which the Comists, the [mmanentists. the 
Ethical culturists, and the mental Scientists are all trying to 
solve. Any solution will have the right to the name Reli- 
gion that provides for the preservation and the perfection- 
ing of life by means of faith in a superhuman psychic 
Power” These are the words with which Leuba concludes 
his book. 


Before passing on to examine whether Vaidika Dharma 
fulfils these conditions, we shall refer to two other defini- 
t ons—n ting, incidentally, that as the definitions quoted 
by Leuba at the outset show either “ (l) an intellectualistic 
or (2) “an affectivistic ” bias, in his own words, so his own 
view shows (3) an ‘activistic’ one, as when hesavs, ~< 
* will without intelligence may be possible but in- 
telligence withont will is not ”—though no doubt he marks 
a distinct advance in referring expressly to all ¿Aree aspects 
of consciousness, as Pfleiderer and James also do. William 
James. the brilliant and yet most kindly natured and svm- 
pathetic philosopher, expresses his mind on the subject — 
thus: “ In broadest and most general terms possible, one 
might say that religious life consists in the belief that there 
ig an unseen order, and that our supreme good lies in har 
moniously adjnsting ourselves thereto. This belief and thi 
adjustment are the religious attitade of the soul. In the or 
dinary sense of the worl, however, no attitude is acco inted 
religions unless it be grave aud serious ; the trifling, sneer- 
ing attitude of a Voltaire must be thrown out if we would ~ 
not strain the ordinary use of language. Moreover, there 
must be something solemn, serious and tender about any 
attitude which we denominate Religion. If glad it must 
not grin or snigger; if sad, it must not scream — 
or curse. The sallies of a Schopenhaur and a Nietzsch 
lack the pnrgatorial note which religious sadness gives 
forth. And finally we must exclude also the chilling” 
reflections of Marcus Aurelius on the eternal reason, as welll = 
as the passionate outcry of Job.” 
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To make one more reference to Western notions of Re- 
ligion, J. B. Pratt,a living and most able worker in the 
same field, in America. defines Religion as man’s “attitnde 
towards the determiner of his destiny,” and, distinguishing 
four varieties of this attitude, viz., the traditional. the ra- 
tionalistic. the mystic, and the practical, recommends, for 
an ideal life, the due combination of all. — 


All these quotations and extracts help us to see how, 
gradually, the chaos of ideas about the nature of Religion, is 
taking shape in the West. Let us now pass on to examine 
what the finished shape is, or rather was, unfortunately; in 
and for the East 


‘ Scientific Religion ’—religion “ which will not mean 
disloyalty to science ”—is the ideal goal. But— Vaidika 
Dharima—hack neved phrase as it is. and either meaning- 
Jess in many mouths to-day, unhappily, or, indeed, possess- 
ed of a very narrow and sectarian and ill-meaning—is it not 
the exact equivalent of Scientific Religion ? Nay, is it not 
more and better? For scire refers more perhaps to sense, know- 
ledge, while faz, awissere, wit, refers more to intellectual, 

i rational, thoughtful, knowledge which has absorbed, assi- 
milated and systematised sense—knowledge. Also, the 
Same root fag, which means ‘ to know,’ ‘ to be aware of, 
* to be conscious of,’ also means ‘ to exist,’ indicating there- 
by at once the primal, basic, essential fact that to exist is to 
be the pbiect of Consciousness, and that Universal Conscious: 
= ness HINA is the fundamental Reality and the support of 
| Fea the whole universe—its only ultimate. 


(wal SHAW ANa: Arar TaT raarag: | 
MAAT TY: AIAI AIA: aca Te | 
JAA: TAA: WA fA TA AIH HATA | . : 
SILS BAAS AA Wer RAT: | 
qcaràia agara Sitaeqer: ge (Gita) 
Tam, /. e, the Self is the Generator and Father of this 
moving world, its nourishing and fostering and measure: — 


i korine Mothe its passione nurse and Suppolist gla 
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earliest and most ancient Ancestor, its final resort and the 
~ Goal of all its endless movements, its Maintainer and Hus- 
band, its Lord, its Witness and Spectator, its Abiding Place, 
its Refuge, its Friend, its Originator, its Preserver, its 
\ Winder-up and Destroyer, its Reservoir, its Seed unperishing, 
s its attentive yet aloof and detached and reposeful Guide, 
‘its Sanctioner, and its Enjoyer—the Supreme Lord of it all— 
—the I that is known as the Paramatma manifesting in and 
through all living bodies ”—Such is the profound implica- 
tion of the very name in the ancient language—an implica- 
tion which is being approached and realised more and 
more closely every day now in the West. Even material E, 
science there has recognised that life is not to be explained 5: 
by the organism, but the organism by life; that physics 
will not help us to understand psychics, but psychics phy- 
sics ; that matter is not the originator of consciousness, but 
rather consciousness of matter. The quotation from Prof, 
Bergson made above is indicative of this trend of modern 
Western thought. Al the latest and most approved text- 
books of psychology are unanimously laying stress on the 
fact of the unity and the unbroken continuity of Conscious- - 
hess, and giving prominence to the fact that an absolute 
and simple beginning of it, and of any of its REE moods, 
isundiscoverable. arar Hala a aA Aa aT | 


) (Bhagavata). It is true that, as yet, the majority of these 
' writers occupy the individualistic stand-point (correspond- 
ing more or less to the Sankhya)—has not the whole spirit 
: of Western civilization been individualistic so far? But 
the next step, let us hope, will not be very long off—of the 
= higher socialism, the joint family of AAAFAT and AYGsraT, 
' . in economics, and of Universalism, Vedanta, in philosophy 


and psychology. 


In the East, psychology or Adhyatma-Vidya, and its 
crown which is the crown and finality of all knowledge, 
metaphysic or Brahma-Vidya—have from time immemo- 
 yial been recognised as the supreme science, the foundation 
of ail other sciences. The Mundaka Upanishat speaks of 
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Brahma Vidiya, the science of the Infinite and Eternal, 
aå Aar sfagr, the basis of all the sciences, on the prin 
ciples of which and which alone they stand securely, b 
which they are established unspeakably. The Gita, that 
precious quintessence of intellectual, ethical and practical 
wisdom, says : 
aeaea Aaa Ale: Tarawa | 
« Of all the sciences I am the Science of the Self,” sub 
jective or psychological science. And Manu, the sun by 
whose light all the other lights of the Dharmas of the earth 
shine, also says ; ; A 
j 


eih AAA ANELAT | 
agaaa aen MHA FUTTA N 
“ All this world of objects—all that is indicated by the 
word ‘ This ’—it is all made up of dhyana, contemplation, | 
of the very stuff of the mind, of the very substance of the 
imagination attr, waar, megar. Itis all held together 
by the energy of thought and thought alone. He who 
knoweth not the science of the Self, he can make no actions 
fruitful; his actions are verily all purposeless and fruitless 
for he knoweth not the purpose and the fruit oÈ . 
life.” 


gÅ: HIA NAJNA: HARANA | 
ara: Brat aA poe i 


is the lamp that lights up all other sciences, is the eficient 
instrument of all coga deeds, is the foundation of all Dhar- 


Perhaps not. That sar seems to eaten ae abot 


VAIDIKA DHARMA AND OTHER FAITHS. one ge 
The Mahbharata, the Matsya Purana and other ancient- $ 
works say : r 
mg waaay ATA: AAN: | t 
a: MURKU ÄJT: H TA gA AAA: N 
AAMT AT- MAAE | 
s AITRAMLRA MAAARI N 
O qA a arg: Aaa Saqeaa | 
AAT ATW al aH: a g faasza ll 
(Matsya, Chap. 145). 
Briefly “ that which holds together all living beings.” 
~The Nirukta—view is the same :— 
AEHIEG TR ATA ATAS TAT aaa Za areata raat 
fran: ANETTA: | 
The Vaisheshika-Sutras tell us : 
ga: agaa: AIRIA: E aa: | 
“That which enables us to accomplish happiness here 
and hereafter.” 


WS eee ee 


The Mimansa-Satras : 

E SzaAraqat sa: wa: “A law is a command,’ 
—the jurisprudents’ definition of law. It should be noted 
jowever that the word which means ‘ command’ here, 
also means‘ inspiration,’ ‘ the inspiring of another by ener- 
gy’ (compare its use in the Gayatri) ; hence the definition 
really combines in itself the jurisprudential as well as the 


3 


eyelational and scientific idea of Dharma as comprising 
Religion, Law (or Right—and—Duty) and also functional 
ion. 

How shall these ideas be put in English ? “ Vaidika 
Dn arma, Arya and Sanatana Dharma, is that scheme, code, 
system, method and practice of the eternal Laws of right, 
righteous and noble living, in all departments of life, gather- a. 
ed together from all the sciences, Objective and subjec- 
tive, weed and Vidya, whereby human beings as som AS 
the oth er denizens of the world, belonging to kingdom 
human and | er an, a aro held UAE i 


- their conflicts and inconsistencies reconciled ; and alsoall 
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‘ society, a universal order, in such a manner that eyer 
member of that ‘ society ’ has the greatest and the best o 
portunities given to him of developing his higher nature 
and of securing thereby the greatest happiness and avoiding 
the most pain, here as well as hereafter, of achieving all 
that is meant by worldly prosperity, abhywdaya, andall - 
thatis meant by Nis-shreyasa, the Supreme Bliss of Moksha, . 
than which these is no higher.” 


Apparently all that is of truth and value in any of the 
numerous different definitions and descriptions of religion 
quoted, or not quoted above, is to be found here ; and all 


possible and actual religions of all grades and degrees will be 
found to conform, consciously or unconsciously, to someone 
or more part or parts of this all—embracing definition. 
The word ‘ Religion’ itself isa good word. Htymolo- 
gically (re and ligare as well as legere) it means that which 
spreads out and again collects and binds together—the same 
as the etymology of the word Dharma ; but the ideas (1) of 
a complete scheme of right living that will pervade all de 
partments of the so-called worldly as well as the other 
worldly and the unworldly life and of (2) law asan inviolable 
causal relation of infringement of duty and punishment on 
the one hand, and fulfilment and reward on the other—these 
ideas are not present in it except in germ, at least as the 
word is now used. But they may gradually grow fully 
and become attached to it inseparably, as in the case of 
Dharma. 


What now are the main features, the broad outlines, of 
this complete Code of Life called Vaidika Dharma, in accor- 
dance with which every function of life may be and ought 
to be performed in the scientifico-religious spirit so that 
the whole of commonplace life becomes sanctified and glo- 
rified, tho meanest duty is seen to be as important, in its 
own setting, as the noblest ? y 


—_—< «e e EEN 
VAIDIKA DH MA AND OTHER FAITHS. EGI 


other faiths—though it may be unconsciously and subcon- 
sciously, as said before. 


The Universal Consciousness QTATAT, IAT, JAAT, fata 
wi :, faa, in its individualised form of fama or Ararat 
) soul, psyche or mind, manifests three aspects or functions. In 
A old Gieck philosophy and in later European thought, down, 
to about the middle of the eighteenth century, a_ bipartite 
classification of ‘ mental faculties’ into (1) active and (2) 
passive or receptive was in vogue. Butsince then the tripartite 
division has been steadily growing in recognition, and with 
the further recognition that the three remrosent nur so-maek— 
separate faculties as inseparable and only distinguishable 
afas, aspects, moods or functions. Very different names 
have been proposed for the three ; intellect, feeling, volition ; 
thought, emotion, conation ; will, feeling, intelligence ; 
thinking, feeling, willing ; imagination, will, self-asser- 
tion ; cognition, feeling, conation ; presentation, attention, 
: feeling ; intellection, emotion, wil] ; wisdom, love and will; 
will, wisdom, activity-—-and so on. 


The old names are Waa, Teal, Rar. We prefer 
to translate these as cognition, desire, action. As to why 
these words are preferable and how they are justifiable, and 
how and why the use of the other words mentioned above 
involves confusion of thought and overlapping divisions, 
On the one hand, and the mistake of the non-recognition of 
action as a psychological factor, on the other, this is not 
the place to show. ‘The matter has been discussed els i 


where by the present writer.” In the old Sanskrit worl 
Wid, sar, far are undisputed. | 
saat tar at......fearaten:, featar tar ar... d 
CsHUw:, ga tar aT... graan: (Kalagni rudra-Upas 
uishat). a 


me mam 
est “eee, 


* See The Science of the Emotions and ‘ The Science of Peace, 
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fet at a afgod aaataraiaara: | 
AAHATAR IU AAG: CAAT: N 
aea far ara fara | 
TAU MET MA BA TAT AAT | 

o AA a aaa gR aaa N 
afad tate AMSAA AATE | 


1S. HRI BT FUTATT STAT I 

ess : 

=, (Shiva Purana, Vayu Samhita, Uttara Khanda, Ch. V.) 
o aAa aa agata agn Aare 


a artara (Guntavati-Tika on the Durga-Sapta- 
„akti Introduction.) 
MAARA — AÀ; AAA SRA, atesata 
O TA, anA agaaia:, etc, are the common 
property ofall the Darshanas. AttH—ARA—TMHA are 
_ the corresponding names for alaaz—asai—tnal, respective- 
_ ly in terms of Yoga and Sankhya (Yoga Sutra, IL, 15 and 
Sankhya-Karika, 13). 


_ Well, now, such being the three aspects, functions, fac- 
tors, constituents, essentials, as one likes to call them—of 
all life and consciousness—Vaidika Dharma also natural- 
ly falls into three departments. They are the Jnana-Kanda, 
the Bhakti-Kanda, the Karma-Kanda. The summation of 
all three is Dharma, or, assome might like to call it Upasana, 
the practice of Religion, Active Religion. 


It is true that every religion, that has helped the soul of 
man onwards in any time or clime, more or less clearly or 
gropingly, shows forth these same. It cannot but; for 
Atma Vidya is at the heart of every religion. The distinc 

tion is that in Vaidika Dharma we have it not only at the 
heart, but in the head and the limbs also. What elsewhere 
ay be in seed and bud, is herein bloom and fruit ; what 
lsewhere is instinctive, ishere deliberate and parposefal, 
h knowledge of why and how and wherefore. Indeed, 
Srafaaa. We may well say: aar wag 


rat Eii 
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qaalat na àma aaa BAT aA aait aa TRIATH. 
All fires, lamps, lights of high and low degree, 
-are very helpful to man, and none may be belittled.. Yet it 
is not wrong to say that the Sun includes them all. Even 
| so, whatever of good there is in any living faith—or dead, so — 
far as it is known—is to be found here with its įg, jus- 
tifying reasons ; and very much that is to be found clearly 
set forth here, is not to be found elsewhere. Most religions 
have their ways of Knowledge and Illumination, of Faith 
and Devotion, and of works without which faith is dead; 
but none, so far as the present writer is aware, has set them 
forth in the same deliberately systematic way that Vaidika 
Dharma expressly does. 


Every religion tells its followers: (a) what to know 
(think or believe) ; (b) what to desire (or feel) ; (c) what to 
do. But the others do so more orļless vaguely. Vaidika z 

Dharma does it explicity. : 


(a) Every other religion, too, includes. within itself 
body of doctrine relating to the whence, the whither, a 
how and the why of the visible andthe invisible worlds, and 
of the human and other life inhabiting these—which.is its — 4 
answer tothe question, what to know? (b) Every other — 
religion too again, possesses, as an integral part, a system i 
of ethics or morality, whichis its answer to the question, 
what to feel? And (c) finally, every other religion too 
possesses a more or less elaborate code of sacraments and : 
general social polity, which is its answer to the questioni 
what to do? But it does so mostly indenni and 
unprecisely, without sy stematic formulation. 


The Vaidika Dharma, in its Jnana-Kanda, tells ; 
what are the moet essential and Kaane fact ands ay aM 
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` the Vedas, based upon the corresponding portions of the 
Vedas, 


ate aa a azi qaaa | aa araga gai gaRa El 
(Gita, IV, 17-18). 
In its Bhakti-Kanda, sometimes called the Upasana 

Kanda, it tells what are the righteous and noble feelings or 
= emotions that weshould cultivate towards the Supreme Being 
- withinand without us, and towards all our fellow-creatures 
_ of high and low degree, in accordance with the knowledge 
= supplied to us by the Mana Kanda. This is its department 
~~ of Practical Psychology and character-building, of Ethics 
and Morality (usually described as the’Science of Conduct, 
Zs but which should properly be defined as the Science of 
: feeling or emotion, which is the immediate motive and 
r cause of conduct)—the Bhakti-Sutras expounding in detail 
he ideas on the subject touched upon in the Darshanas. 
E AEA YT AAT MT TET HS War RAT | 
Tn its Karma-Kanda, it tells us what to do, in accord- 
ance with the righteous feelings evoked by the Bhakti- 
= anda, to purify and elevato and make ever richer and 
= more beautiful the individual as well as the communial 


Å- Maa Ta: HAEN AAJMI: | 
O O SMAR fe RANAMA: Sg Ss) (Mahabharata). 


This is iig department of orache ponei of ee 


A serv ved by all the other sciences. 


Ge, It is true that human beings, as they show forth more 
of the one or the other of the three aspects, fall into one of 
2 a ‘the three classes of Dyijas, expressly recognised by the 

‘| Vaidika Dharma, as by no other religion—men of thought, 
‘men of art and feeling, men of action. It is also true that 
; ng to the temperament will be the inclination to- 
nanamarga, or the Bhakti-marga, or the 
ey Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation eae re 
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Karma-marga. Yet, the Vaidika Dharma makes it elear 
that the three qualities are inseparable, though one may 
be, nay, must be, predominent. 


ANA ARIAT: | 

a aaita “gtasat at fara zag at qa: l 

aw TEasaaa aaa aAA: il (Gita, XVII, 40), 
Beqr SANAAA Aga RAA TIT TOT: Il 


(Sankhya Karika, 12). 


And it makes clear that the three ways, of right knew-—- 
ledge, right desire, and right action, are not separable from 
each other, any more than the three aspects of consciousness. 
They are only distinguishable from one another, and all 
always necessarily co-exist and interweave, all making but 
One Threefold Path which must be trodden by every soul 
in its passage from the great deep to the great deep of the 
ineffable bliss and peace of the Divine Life. The dangers 
of trying to separate the three portions of this triune path 
and follow any one only, and wholly abandon the other s 
two,are very great. Mere knowledge, reasoning, argument, 
science, unvivified by the living warmth of love, remain 
essentially incomplete and erroneous, and leads ultimately 
to that deadly lack of interest, that stony coldness of heart. 
which is a taste of the isolation of Avichi, the motionless 
imprisonment of the writhing jinn in the sealed bottles of 
Solomon. Excessive Devotion, unbalanced, unadjusted, un- 
guided by Reason, always leads, as history shows a thousand ~ 
times, to unnatural perversions of emotion, to sex-cor- 
ruption, hysterics, spiritism, unctuous cant, hypocrisy, and 
nervous diseases of mind and body of all kinds; for love 
must move exper appas oe or donna and ea e 


Rep nee 
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gation-channels, overflows the neighbouring lands i in harm- 
ful ways. Even so, Action uninspired by unselfish Love, 
_ unguided by wisdom, becomeseither aimless and meaningless 
-mummery and superstition and ritualism, or positive vice 
and crime,-a fever of restlessness: and ruthless ambitions. 
Therefore all religions which are at all, complete show forth 


all three sides ; they inspire Action with selfless Devotion, 


F, and guide both by Wisdom. And Vaidika Dharma does 


this with pre-eminent clarity. 


The Arya Samaj and its Educational Worle 


(By Mrs. ANNIE BESANT). 


A 


HTE educational work of the Arva Samaj is one 0 
its titles to the gratitude of Indians, and it is — 


perhips, its most widely spread activity. It 


be divided into two parts, as regards boys, the etfs“ 


may 


“QF 


prepare students for University examinations, while giv- = 
ing them religious instruction; and the establishment of 
Garnkalas, in which the ancient Hindu discipline is’ 
followed out with the boys sent to them. Both branches’ 

of the work ave important and are admirably carried ont ; 3 
but the second is, perhaps, of the furthest-reaching signifi- 


cance. 


At the same time, the Arya Samaj has founded a 


number of girls’ schools, thus contributing also to 


the 


uplifting of Indian womanhood. And it has opened many 
schools for the depressed glasses whiom it admits with- 


in the Hindu pale. 


The outstanding institution of the first branch of 
its educational activity is, of course, the Anglo-Vedic 
Coleg ge at Lahore. This magnificent building is crowded 
with students, and no visitor can fail to be struck with 

the general air of vigorous life and enthusiasm. Thou- 


sands of rupees are collected every year on the day 


on 


which the Arya’ Samaj procession ‘perambulates 
_ the streets of Lahore, and the whole city is proud of 
a college which is felt to be a national institution. 
ion and devoted enthusiasm lie at the root of. 


sc ab eet through the north of Tht and ane i 
up suc Saw in yBensress to) which Me Aru 
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1 PER 


myself paid a pleasant visit a little time ago—founded on 
the same characteristics, manifested in some of the elder 
students of the’ Central Hindu College. 4 F: 


-f 

In all of these schools the liberalised form of Hinduism 
embodied in the Arya Samaj colours the instruction, and 
produces a virile type of character which is-a valuable 


asset for the Indian Nation. 
oa 


he Gurukula see is full of interest for the 
th > X 


5 onalist, but it is too early to judge of the type it 


ae A. aap _roduce. It restores the old affectionate relation: 
between teacher-and pupil, and gives the teacher a free- 
hand, since the parent hands ‘ his son compietely 


to his Guru, as inthe old days. U 
way undesirable, the gain to the 
feel sure whether, if the father he a father in thetrne 
sense of the word, the loss of his intimacy and affec- 
tionate protection may not be x loss which will more than 
counterbalance the gain. But great advantage is 
secured—the abolition ‘of boy-marriage. No Gurokala: 
student can be forced into premature marriage, and he is 
safely sheltered from the home persecution which s% — 
often drives*the resisting bridegroom into a miserable 


life. - This, at least, is an unspeakable blessing for Indian 
lads. . 


the father is in any 
boy is great: I do not 


one 


Very great are the services done by the Arya Samaj 
to female education, and one ‘of my earliest memories’ 
in India is a visit toan Arya Samaj girls” school, at which 
I distributed the prizes. “The Panjab boasts a number of 
such schools, and the ladies of the Samaj show the’ 
keenest interest in them, and render innumerable uns 
paid services. From them, we may hope, will come 
many of the future women-workers of India. - 


The peculiarity of the Arya Samaj schools forthe 


7 oe dana aiae e tta 


depressed classes is, I am told, for I have hereno personal 


knowledge, the readiness of the Samaj to admit members 


of these classes into full Hindu brotherhood. If this be> 
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so, the work done is great, for the conversion of the ‘ un- 
touchables’ to Christianity is one of the) serious ‘perils 
which’ menace Indian society. č 


The work done by the Arya Satia] in the field of 
National Education is clearly one of its titles: to sympathy 


and respect. That a true life throbs in it, asa body, is 


proved by the sacrifices its members are ever ready-to 


make for their cause, and where the altar of sacrifice is’ 


raised there ever abides the blessing of the Highest. 


i A Christian View of the Gurukula. 


at 2 
EA (By PeixcrPaL S. K. RUDRA, M. A., Sr. STEPHEN'S 
Si - COLLEGE DELHT 


a ROF ESSOR Ram Deva who is so devoted to the Guru- 
2 | QÈ kula is determined that I shall put down in writing 

A ua what I think of the Gurukula . \cademy, where I had 
i the privilege of spending a few davs last July. The con- 


ception of the Academy is due to chat great leader Mahat- 
ma Munshi Ramji, no fanatic, but a do zer of men anda 
devout servant of God. What I am going : to set down here is 
from the point of view of an Indian as Wal as one who is a 


Christian. Asan Indian Christian and one who knows the 

needs of the vast masses of the people in a small measure, | 

am able sincerely to wish all prosperity and progress to the 
-. work of the Gurukula Academy. This may be most inex- 
plicable to some, but it will not be so if I give my reasons 
here. 

If we look around and ask where arethe men who will 
Rice to the villages and the slums of our cities, higher and 
healthier modes of life and thought and purerand saner ways 
= Of living than they are at present accustomed to, I am sure 
= that very few will be able to point with anything approach- 
a ing to confidence to any institution that would claim to do 

- this unfailingly for most if not all its alumni. And yet this 
-İs the claim that the Gurakula makes that it would achieve 
for its pupils. 


The extreme simplicity and austerity of life in force 
= at the Gurukula, puts away the idea of the modern gospel of 
getting on personally, and supplants it by the other gospel 
of getting on collectively by mutual help in well-loing 
and in concerted action for common good, which can only 
be obtained by living a simple puritanie life. 


a _ There is no doubt that India needs a host of workers — 


for its Bete e Christian Missionaries haye done 


TGR pishized by S3 Foundation USA 
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and are still doing a work that cannot be left undone. It 
would be a disaster to India if they ceased to co their work. 
The Indian Christians are almost like exotics as yet and un- 
able to touch the life of the masses or the classes. In this 
situation the possible deve'opment and growth of a body 
of men of lofty and pure ideals, and of a rigid simplicity of 
life, in organic connection with Indian society who would 
make for India’s liberation from ignorance, superstition, 
idolatry, wrong customs and practices, and lead it on 
the path of light, truth and reason, of faith and conscience, 
and the worship of the Invisible God, must be a matter of 
deep rejoicing and thankfulness. I feel that I see the mighty 
spirit of a Loving God working in the Gurukula for the well- 
being of the countless masses of India. 


Not only is the Gurukula a great re'igious movement 
but its import is a serious social revolution of the Hindu — 
; Society. ! Hii ind u Society is essentiàlly held together by caste “ 


marriage and early marriage. Ifthe Gurukula movement 
but succeeds there will be a huge social revolution. Early 
marriage will die ; female education will be a necessity ; 
joint family will almost come to an end; personal choice 
_ will be an important factor in determining marriages. The 
quiet revolution in progress is significant. A 
The life of the Gurukula with 300 pupils living with 
_ their tutors and head for nearly 12 to 15 years together and 
all the year round, is the only possible conceivable -life 
which will form and cement ties of imperishable friend- 
ship and loyalty to one another. With noble purposes and 
aims what will such men not be able to achieve if they are 
wisely directed and controlled by sobriety, purity, Teaseg 
and truth. À 
x T must not write more. I have indicated sufficiently 
_ how wideeply I aim interested i ia theonward progress and p DKO 
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My Impressions of the Gurukula, 


(By J. W. GODFREY, ESQ., BAR.-Ar-LAw, DUNDEE, NATAL). 


J EAD heard a good deal of the Gurukkula which is 


carrying on its good work at Elardwar and decided 

to include it in my tour. Mr. Harish Chandra, the 
son of Mahatmaji Munshi Ram was, to my good fortune, at 
Delhi whilst I was there and courteously volunteered to 
accompany me to the school. Nothing could be better or 
more acceptable. So we left Del: midnight and arrived 
at Hard war next morning, 19th Januavy. The schoolis quite 
3 miles from the station. We were unable to obtain a con- 


veyanceand instead of waiting for oxe we decided to walk to 
the Gurukula. The morning was co ufortably cool and a 


refreshingly delightful breeze was blowing. We sent on 
our baggage with two “ coolies” | startet off walking ata 


fair pace when we soon felt the blood tingling through our 
veins. ‘The glow and exhilaration of the exercise were both 
beneficial and delightful. We felt quite light, hale, hearty 
and strong. The roads were exceedingly rough and stony 
and because of the winter they were also particularly d usty 
—every step we took throughout the walk was in finely 
pulverised dust quite 4 or 5 inches deep. This, however, did 


not make any difference ° to us as we were ‘out to rough it; 


“We wenton thusonly for 10 minutes or so when we suddenly 
came upon a river. asked my companion the name of itand 
you can scarcely gauge my feeling when he surprised me 
‘by saying “ why this is the Ganges.” At last I had seen the 
great. Gunga and at once all the associations I had read of 
regarding it, came surging to my mind. There before me 
‘was the mother river Gunga great, grand and glorious it 
her stately. flow. I realised a strange feeling creeping over 
me. I hesitated and dragged m y footsteps for a few minutes 


and as I continued to gaze upon this portion of the river, 


EE geite naturally and -spontaneously overcome with 


SEE | 


O RRNTT N OEN 


NETOA ARREN 


PT da aA AA, a 


A 


PE TI 


- 


mite oh, es 
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the desire to touch its waters. I got down to the edge and 
dipped my hands. A thrill went through meas T asain re- 
membered the sacred significance attached by millions of 
peoplo’to the washing and bathing in these waters.’ We 
then crossed the river and whilst I was still in my reverie 
of thoughts my ccmpanion said “ look there are the Hima- 
layas mountains with the snow on them.” I looked in the 
direction he pointed and there-I beheld a sight I shall 
ever remember. The sun. was ‘just rising and its rays’ = 
fittully caught the snow in a manner to give a scintillating 
golden tint to- the pure, white snow-capped mountain., 
There was no time ‘or me to. wait and! drink in all this 

grand and gorgeous beauty of the Himalaya-and so with, 
thoughts stili more deeply concentrated on the greatness; of 

my motherland, I, followed my. companion, over the 

rough stones and ruts.. In silence we walked for some con- 
siderable time for.I believe he had discerned that I was, 
thinking and he did not.wish to disturb my thoughts. We, 
crossed another river and he then cheerfully exclaimed 

“ Here we are at last at the boundary of the ‘Guarukula”, 

From here we walked steadily on and on-through the dusty. 

roads, being cheered by thesweet singing of many birdsand 
the gentle rustle of the long-dry grasses cansed by the cool, 
winter breezes. Soon however we came insight of groups 
of boys and young men who were chatting merrily and 
laughing gaily. It wasa_ holiday and they wore enjoying 
themselves, On all sides we were greeted with Namaste, 
pronounced in the most respectful. mannec showing the true 
spirit of brotherhood which permeates and pervades the whole 
work and atmosphere of the Gurukula. We proceeded 
through the playing grounds and then I was suddenly 
brought before the Mahatmaji. He rose to greet me and 
in a few moments he made me quite at ease and I found 
mysélf: ‘convérsing freely ‘with a patriarch ‘whose ‘coun — 
tenance itself showed the fire and vigour of` „saintly 
character He impressed me greatly as being- the’ 
essence of goodness and righteousness in man. He 
has a Commanding appearance and a-giant’s ph ysiq ne 
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but his truest feelings are seen and understood when 

_ one observes the intense spontaneity of love shown to him 
not only by the elders but even by the wee mits scarcely 
8 vears old who righty look upon him as-their loving 
tather. 


I chatted a while on South African matters and then 
both bath and breakfast being over I was introduced to Mr. 
Rama Deva, Vice-Principal of the Gurukula, who was good 
enough to show me over the whole of the place. 


; The grounds and buildings are well laid out. The 
| class rooms are large and well ventilated. I was considerably 
surprised as [ walked through the various class and lecture 
rooms to notice the vast numer of subjects taught. In a 
word every subject taught to-day 2t a :nodern University is 
being taught here, nay, more than that for I later on ascer- 
tained that the ancient literature, classics and sciences voth 
of philosophy and medicine of [ncia form part of the 
curriculum. Sanskritis the classical language, Hindi is the 
medium of instruction in all subjects and English is taught 
as the second language. The library isa fairly large one and 

he outstanding feature isits aniquel y large number of books 

n Sanskrit. ‘Lhe library with its books and magazines is a 
very comprehensive one and impressed meas indicative of 
the broad-mindedness of the founder ofthe Gurukula. The 
science rooms and laboratory were all that could be desired 
and it was gratifying indeed to see lads of 10 or 14 years of 
age doing practical work in chemistry and prod ucing oxygen 
gas under the care and instruction of a tutor who gaveallhis 
instructions in Hindi. The reagents are all marked in the 
vernacular. | . 


From these hard and matter of fact thin gs I was taken 
to the human side of the institution, the dormitory of the 


a 
youngest boys (Brahmacharies) varying between the ages of 
TE and 9 years. They were the sturdiest and brightest collec- 
f of Indian boys I bave yet seen together. Mr. Rama 2 

va called to them and they hopped, skipped and jumped 


came on to bin Alere smil une and lemebing era one 
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eager to do his bidding. They recited some verses in Sans- 
- krit and felt rather dismayed when they were told we had 
heard enough. Their beaming faces will-ever be a “happy 
=. recollection to me. There isno caste distinction whatso- 
ever and complete brotherhood prevails. They eat, drink 
and sleep together and to a large extent practise self-help in 
most things. As far as Iam aware this is the only institu- | 
tion of its kind which has attempted to seriously preserve wi 
to us ournational customs, languages, spirit and ideals. The 
claims of English language are given due consideration 
and it is pleasing to acknowledge that its founder and pro: . 
fessors do not every display that morbid and unreasonable 2 
prejudice against the English language which usually ~- 
characterizes the efforts of our countrymen who seek 
to restore the old Vedic system of tuition. This 
Gurukula is proving that Indian nationalism is perfectly-~ 
consistent with English influence. There is a distinct 
effort in this institution to assimilate the best teachings of | 
the East and West. The method adopted to impart 
education is the best means to instil into the young mind a.. 
properly balanced conception of what true patriotism: and ~— 
nationalism means. It will also have the effect of qualify- 
ing men in such a manner and in such a language as will 
always enable them in their turn to be useful to the masses of 
the people who usually understand Hindi only, for after 
all the progress of a nation is judged principally by the con- 


_ dition of the masses. 
a aying afew words to the pro-. 
I had the pleasure of sayings ON shea A 


fessors and students who gatherec t 
me. I told the students then and I now repeat that in them. 
we hope to have a class of men who will be so thoroughly - 
Indian both in spirit and in heart that through them truly 
India may be expected to once more enjoy her formers i 
greatness and shed her light and glory over the worl a 
This much I trust the Gurukula will accomplish. - Si 


_ My time being up, I had to leave hurriedly by a bullock 
cart to catch my train and no one but myself can adequate: 
ly realise the full measure of regret I felt when t 8 

_ good-bye to such healthy and happy surroundings. — - 


r. 
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“A Day in the Olden Times.” 


. (BY Mr. RAJANI RANJAN SEN, B.A., LL.B.) 


a ) My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

a My heart is idly stirred, 

si For the same sound is in my ears. 
E Which in those days I heard. 

a —( Wordsworth). 


Bie: like yesterday—though over two goodly scores of 


years have rolled by. Snug and warm, and fully 

refreshed by sound sleep sweetened by mother’s 

. _ care, I lay. No sound stirred ; and calm, placid and serene, 

seemed to suffuse my heartand all earth around me. To- 

“a wards the open window as I looked, pale moonlight seemed 

__ to flood the earth with a silvery sheen and add to the 
charms of the silent night. The Seven Rishis had wheeled — 
towards the western sky and lay looking towards the 
immovable Dhruva on the north, while the bright 
yellow Swati (Arcturus) twinkled in their trail in the 
_ heaven’s blue. 


f> Presently the light begun to wane, andin the dis- 
_ tance a streak of faint grey seemed to tinge the horizon above 
_ the tree-tops. Justa span of delicate opalescence promised 
_ to usher in the lovely Dawn, when from the temple in the 
_ outer courtyard came the solemn and sonorous sound sent 
forth by a conch-shell which was followed by tinkling of 
"bells and clanging of gongs; and the perfume of burning 
E incense came floating upon the wind. The Brahman had 
= een up before the day and was engaged in the invocation 
vg f the household deity. 


The sky cleared up as mother recited the ‘Sanskrit 
 slokas and taught me to learn them by rote for my guidance 

F and inspiration in the years to come. A solitary crow shot 
Fa ACrOSS the sky cawing lustily and waking up the lazy; and =, 
from gohine the inner ponso o came the shrill call of the calf = 
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to be set free. The grandsire pacing up and down the 
verandah of the outer parlour chanted in his full mellow 
voice the sacred texts in praise of Ganesha, the great god 
who would make the day propitious for him, and recited 
other devotional verses in Sanskrit. Up betimes and his 
morning ablutions over he had come out, and now his 
manly voice rang sweet and clearand thrilled my heartas — 
it reached my ears. 


The east had grown ruddy asI stepped outside and 
bowed to the rising orb of day. A stroll outside to join the 
grand old man of august presence, awe-inspiring yet so 
loving. How hearty was his welcome as he greeted me and 
called me his brother! On all manner of things intelligible 
and unintelligible we would talkindulging attimesin jokes A 
and pleasantries, and after a while he would go in for his = 
ahnik and morning invocation and the recitation of the 
sacred Gayatri. 


Munching the sweetened parched rice that uncle had 4 
daily to distribute to the youngsters, I would then adjourn 
to the grandmamma’s apartments. And therein the open 
corridor would sit my little uncles in a line reed-pen and 
paper in hand to take lessons in writing from her. I would 
also have my share of ink and pens, but not paper, and 
would only be allowed to scribble in large round hand 
upon the plaintain leaves drawing outlines upon them. 
Thus began my attempts in picking up letters in this 
high temple of learning. A tedious couple of hours, 
indeed, for one of my age to be held in close restraint! 
But so kindly and pemee were her words and manners ES 


<6 


2 for his pet. Fresh bathed D a teen - cool 
_water of the large pool in front of oar cn [i and L 
entered, oe ofameoxslvig, seith a buithssoms:heatt, 2 i 
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An earthen lamp fed by ghee shed its pale light upon 
the Pujah offerings of bright full-blown flowers of various 
=e hues and green bael leav2s and sandal paste lying upon 
= the large copper plate in front of the worshipper. Clad 
in dark yellow silk and{with a sheet around his body 
- impressed with the names of the gods Hari and Rama, 
and with a thin wttariya round his neck he sat. The 
stripes of wite sandal-paste daubed upon his broad fore- 
head and his'arms made the hoary old man look ex- 
tremely reverend. As he offered the flowers sanctified by 
his utterance of the sacred texts and lay absorbed in 
meditation with his eyes closed in devotion, I would only 
gaze upon his face with a feeling of reverence and something 
else I could not then understand or realise. I would sit 
_ solemn“and pensive, and my duty was to trim the light 
| and look to the fire upon the pan where I threw in 
____ pinches of powdered scented resin to burn. And the 
meed for my trouble was to be a share of the naibedya 

or the fruitofferings given to me after the worship. 
The sun had now passed the zenith as he sat to 
| jinner. A small portion of the eatables he would lay by 
| as an offering and then begin to help himself, giving me 


a share of the dainty delicacies. The grand old dame 
would sit by supervising, cool and dignified and with a 
graceful smile lighting up her aged face. 


As he,took his afternoon siesta I would go to my 
playmates in the court and play at hide and seek, or hold. 
‘mock trials of fancied delinquents under the temple- 
porch, or run after the butterflies among the neighbouring 
bushes. Peals of laughter would greet each triumphant 
capture, aid in fun and frolic the day would thus wear 
away. Olten from the inner apartments would come the 
joyous sound of the prolonged ulw from girlish throats 

indicative of the celebration of the marriage of their 
dolls. 
A long pathway between two wide fallow fields in 


onbo dhe hE AEH AAN EAEE BARL Peo PRLR water 
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} and on the bank stood a smal] temple of Siva. Late 
. in the afternoon when the sun-rays grew mild, we 
would walk along the banks hand in hand, the oldest 

and the youngest of tke house, and a fine couple we 

made. An up-country ascetic with a big Toad of knotted 
| hair upon his head had settled himself for a time under 
| the tael tree in front of the temple before a large smoulder- 
ing log, and he would enquire if he had been supplied 
with his necessaries and been comfortable. Obeisance to 
Siva after this, and we would trace our steps back. 


The lights had been lighted and the sweet scent of 
the burning incense would now invite us to the temple 
of the household god standing in the courtyard. Gongs 
k would be struck and the bells would be pealing and 
: drums would keep time as we attended the evening invo- 
i cation, he with his arms folded muttering his texts and 
I enjoying the music of the bells and the gongs. The 
; ceremonies over, there would be a scramble among the lot 
i of the youngsters who would be invariably prosent for 
appropriating a goodly share of the presseł balls of 
sweetened fried paddy, a portion of the offerings made 
to the deity. The old grandsire would take great pleasure 
in throwing handfuls of them among the children and 
immensely enjoy the fun as they kicked and quarrelled 
and upset each other in their struggles to catch hold of 
them. I should then be sent off to the inner apartments in 
company of others, for I was afraid of going alone in the 
dark, to hear the reading of the Ramayana or rather 
the singing thereof in a sonorous tone by the old reader, 
round whom the elderly ladies of the household would 
sit listening with rapt attention while the younger ones — 
thronged behind the door with eagerness. i 


Memory does not go much further. Probably I 
should have fəlt DY and as I laid my childish HEN 


_ ted away to mother who should have rial alittle ado in feed- oe 
IDE WEAR LaTIAgNAe, SUE ERAADA so rdongdhausecollecs 


se SS i Í a ~ eae 
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tion, however, haunts me that in the grandsire’s parlour 
A there would be a number of Pandits, mostly old men 
i like himself, who would recite long unintelligible Sans- 
= krit texts bewildering to my little brain and hold 
_ discussions with him in animated tones, till he too would 
bring in his lore of the same incomprehensible stuff and 

X = cause my poor eyelids to weigh down in heavy slumber. 


a Slumber indeed, and no doubt about it, for the whole 
now seem like a pleasant dream after the lapse of all these 
years. The old crystalline pool is still there, the children 
still splash the water as before in their frolicsome dives, 
the motionless kingfisher still sits upon the top of the 
~ floating reed as of old watching for its prey, a tall white 
steepled temple of Siva has replaced the old mud-walled 
one, the old fallow fields and the dear old pathway are all 
still there. But thus far and no further—for, as I advance 
es great changes stare me in the face. The long 
line of low out-houses in front have disappeared, the large 
open shed for the great autumnal worship is no more, the 
noise of playful children wrangling and quarrelling in 
= the courtyard does not now assail the ear, the large 
a compound wears rather a deserted look and very few are 
_ the people that move about. Some of the old houses 
have shifted their positions and new ones have risen 
“thick owing to separation among the owners, marring the 
= beauty of the siteand restraining all freedom of motion, 
= and inside the rooms, the old daubs, representing the 
ten Mahavidyas and the ten Avatars and depicting the 
homely scenes of ideal love and piety from the Ramayana 
= and the exploits of the heroes of the Mahabharata, have all 
aa “been swept away to make room for the gaudy paintings, 
foreign and indigenous, styled ‘works of art’ but sug- 
gestive of very little of the ideals that go to the making 
of the moral and spiritual nature of man—evincing thus a 
Š marked change that has come over the modern taste. 
The » old beloved familiar faces with their favourite amuse- 
i ita and their delightful child ‘ike j 
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simplicity of nature and the earnestness and sincerity of 
ardent faith have now vanished forever. The old hilarity © 
_and the immense enjoyment of simple pleasures have 
well-nigh disappeared, and a pallor of gloom seems to 
have cast its pale shadow upon the old and the young. 


Pin aioe: uaa 


Pleasures now seem hardly to please and the observances = 
of ritesand ceremonies appear to have been transformed | = 
into mere matters of form. _- 

And why? Itis for the great thinkers to ponder : 
over and seek out the cause. But deride not the old for E 
their simple pleasures and their sincere faith in their E 


gods, in whom they but saw the manifestation of the 
= ONE in varied forms,—for it is simplicity and sincerity, 
= more than the much-vaunted enlightenment, that lead to 
the attainment of bliss and contentment. These were 
theirs; and it was for the attainment of these that all 
their training was directed towards making their simple 
faith and piety and devotion ingrained in the youthful 
minds from the very dawn of their reason. 
Simple were their needs and easy to satisfy, 
and hence was it that the light of happiness and | 

peace ever beamed upon their faces and made it a pleasure : 
to look upon them. Struggles for existence have, no doubt, < 
increased with the increase of our wants fancied and real; 
but, may it not be possible to ensure the attainment 
= of happiness and peace by a proper course of training 4 
= ofthe mind and the body by taking lessons from the ways _ 
of the good old days. ee 
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A Plea for the Gurukula System. 


(By BHAI PARMA NAND, M. A.) 

@yyoO one can deny that the Gurukula is the most 

AN important experiment which is being made for the 
revival and preservation of Aryan civilzation. 

It isa happy coincidence that the experiment is made at 
the memorable and sacred place where the Aryans came 
and established their first settlements in India. The 

centuries of storm and trouble through which we have 
passed have so radically changed oar conditions that the 
~Gurukula appears in our midst as a quite unique institu- 
tion. The Gurukula of Kangri resulting from the best 

and somewhat wild impulses of the Arya Samajist has 

now become the centre of attraction for the entire Hindu 

people. Not only the Arya Samaiist but every Hindu is 

looking towards the Gurukula with eager expectations 

eeling uncertain as to what it might turn out. 


The Gurukula since the period of its birth has had 
difficulties to meet and obstacles to surmount, bat I 

_ think the present is the time of great moral crisis for it 
= The question of its future is discussed in different circles 
= from various standpoints. A certain amount of adverse 
oa = Criticism is not uncommon. The often-repeated question 
_ “what will the graduates from the Gurukula do ? ” does not 
seem to have lost much force. Lastly some of its old 
devotees express pessimistic views indicating that the 
 Gurukulaisnot going to come up to the level of the 
: = expectations they Lad formed of it. To them nothing is 
more disappointing than the thought that the Gurukula 
may not succeed in producing great sages Fana perfect 
_ Brahmcharis of the type of Swami Dayanand. Such was 
“the nature of the criticism, which years ago, actuated by 


BS) Ses y 
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vations during my sojourn in the countries of the West, 
have, however, made a change in my way of thinking. 

I have ceased to regard an educational institution 
from that point of view. I do not judge the Gurukula 
as a factory to produce a certain type of individual, so, 
that it would be necessary to take every graduate from the 
Gurukula and make him an object of thorough examina- 
tion. On the other hand, I judge it from the system on. 
which the Gurulkula is based. In my eyes the Gurukula 
is most valuable because its system possesses merits of 
vital importance for our future. 


Let us take a few of those peculiar merits which 
characterise the Gurukula system and give them a 
little consideration. 


In the first place, comes the question of the medium- 
of instruction and this is the foremost point to be con- 
sidered for a system of education. The Gurukula has | 
Hindi for the medium of instruction which is the only 
normal course for a natural system of education in. 
India. We can take it as a general law that no nation . 


“has ever been or can ever be educated but through. its own 


tongue. Alfred the Great in England realised this fact in 
an age of darkness and ignorance, and devoted his own 
time and energy to put it into practice. . He himself 
translated Latin books into English so that his subjects 
might learn and know something, Let us see what happens ` 
when a foreign tongue is substituted as the medium of 
instruction. The period of study fora child is naturally 
limited. We can suppose it to be 15 years. On calcula- 
tion we will find that out of this, nearly half the time ` 
that should have been spent in acquiring some real 
knowledge, is spent in learning a foreign language, and | 
the remaining half, in reading books in those tongue and — 
trying to understand them. It is questionable if the average, p 
children who make up more than 90 per cent of student 
community in every country can learn anything substan- — 


tial during the whole period of their study, when 
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they have todepend upon a foreign language for the medium 
of instruction. A distinguished friend of mine who acted 
ag a professor in one of our colleges for many years, once 
remarked that he could teach a youngman within two 
years all that he had learnt in 15, excepting the English 
language which taken by itself does not count for very 


much. 
We as a race possess brain power not inferior to 


that of any other nation ; and if arithmetical understand- 
ing be taken as test for the intellectual capacity, an 
average Hindu child would fare better than that of 
any other race. 


7 But we know that while the universities in other 


r. è 

4 countries are prodacing men of distinction in science and 
literature, we inspite of all our efforts are in a deplorable 

A state of stagnation. It seems ridiculous but it is true 

Ca 


that our youngmen with master’s degree know very little 
-of their subjects ; and when our best graduates go out to 
foreign universities, they find very often that the boys 
there who come direct from schools, have better knowledge 
of various subjects than they have. That explains the 
anomaly which exists in India. There are graduates here 
who study science for the degree and take up law as an 
- occupation of their life. — 

Tt is said that our students do not possess any 
originality. They are blamed for cramming and attempts 
aremade to check this evil tendency. The fact, however, 

= is overlooked that the root of the evil lies deeper down 
in oursystem of education. Our boys do not learn the 
subjects, they simply reid books on those subjects, and 
‘these are two different things. No real progress in 
science, art or industry can be made as long as they 
are not taught through the mother-tongue. The absurdity 
in our system of education is so apparent that eyen a 
child in another country would at once realize it. 

a I was living inan American family. One day when 
aceived a letter from India, the little child of the 
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family, ran to look at the letter in order to see what our 
language looked like. Great was his astonishment when 
he found that the letter was in English and he began to 
} ask me in surprise whether my people had no langu- 
g age of their own to read and write. 


It is most astonishing that what appears to a child 
of another country as the only natural thing, requires 
an effort to impress on the minds of our,educated men 
and yet the pity of it is that they are not convinced of 
the position. 

Again, when a people accept another tongue as the 
medium of instruction for their children, they simply 
eliminate their language from the family of human tongues. 
In course of time they begin to despise their mother: 
tongue and not only nobody thinks of writing a book 
in the language but the already existing listerature is 
gradually discarded. Itis the constant reading of books 
in a language that developes the taste for its literature. 
The youths who learn every subject in English, can not 
be expected to have any taste for Hindi and Sanskrit 
literature. The result is that although we have had 
brilliant students in sciences and literature, they have 
produced no works in our language. It is said there are 
no books in Hindi; let there be books first and then we 
would teach in Hindi. That is just like putting the cart 
before the horse. There can be no books when there is no 

demand for them. a 

As long as our schools and colleges | teach everything ; 
of importance through English, the development of Hindi 
jiterature remains an impossibility; and in our edu- 
cational progress we keep on marking time if our tongue — 
made the medium of instruction for our 


= Secondly I believe that the worst evil which exists 
in | our system of education, and of which the Gurukula is 
| and ought to be kept pure, are our examinations. | 
h Cb. PEN AN poms memei detniphytcstite a 
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fact without exaggeration when I say that the exami- 
nations are ruining both physically and mentally the 
=: future generations of our country. The examinations 
. don’t need reforming, they require abolition. There 
were times when it was believed that you could not 
teach the child without the use of the rod, the theory is 
exploded now and does not find any advocate in 
civilised communities. The same sentiment has now 
grown against the system of examinations. The more 
advanced a community, the fewer the examinations. 


zi 


In England there is no examination for university 
matriculation excepting in the London university, and 
there too to mitigate the evil the examination is held every 3 
months. To get admission into a university it is enough 
forastadent that he has finished his course at some 
public school and brings his master’s certificate to that 
effect. In the university there is the degree examination ; 
the honors part of it is hard but the ordinary examination 
is so easy that there are few students who after 3 years’ 
stay in the university do not get through. 

‘This is proved by the simple fact that the weakest 
‘students from our universities provided that they can 
afford it, go to England and in the usual course, can 
and do obtain from the superior English universities and 
colleges degrees and diplomas which th oy could never hope 
to get here in double the time. 


_ In German universities there is only one degree, i.e, 
that of Ph. D. For this degree the examination is merely 
formal, but every candidate is required to spend the 
= last year of his period of residence in the university, 
ee ‘in writing an original thesis on some subject he chooses 
for himself. His ability is judged from the work 
be has done. It is this that has made the German uni- 
_yersities lamous all over the world, for originality and 
research. That seems to be the most reasonable test for 

te pauation and practically it does away with the need i 
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The American universities seem to be more advanced. 
A course of lectures on a subject for one term is called a 
unit; and it is necessary to complete-a certain number 
of units to get the degree. When a student on the com- 
pletion of his units, presents the certificates of his pro- 
fessors, he is entitled to the degree. The professors, of 
course hold their tests before giving their certificates, 
but they are mere tests to see that the students have 
carefully attended to the lectures and their work. These 
tests present a strange contrast with our examinations 
which are mere devices to pluck the candidates and are 
looked upon by the students as the day of judgment. 
Nowhere is to be found the dread thing examination in 
which a slight chance can ruin a youngman’s future career 
or at least bring on him the misery and hard labour of 
another year. 


$ I heard an American professor saying that i6 was E 
a crime to give examinations to youngmen. I don’t know 
what he would say if he knew the number of exami- :. 

` nations and of the failures the students have to under- i 

= goin this country. Ever since the day a child commences 

going to school, the dread of the Inspectors begins . to be 
impressed on his mind. The Inspectors usually pay > 
four visits during the year and each visit is an occasion 
of fresh horror to the pupils, and instead of instillin 
any love for learning into their minds, makes them afraid 
of the school walls. When they leave school and go to 
college, other conditions remain the same. The Inspec: 
ing officers are replaced by a new group of persons called 
Tt is horrible to think how every year a abou 


the Examiners. 


in the Punjab alone. I think excepting one-tenth 
number which might deserve their fate, it mea 
inflict upon them an indefinite amount of wor 
= anxiety and to deprive each of them of one 

_ his life. “3 
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_ Itisa great moral wrong clone to such a large section 
of innocent humanity ; andit is so painful to see how 
many lives are ruined physically and mentally on. 
account of these examination mills. 


I was once told that this injustice was due to the fact 
that the schools and colleges here were far below in 
efficiency to those of other countries. I can not see much 
sense in the argument. I do not understand why our 
boys should be made to suffer because our educational 
` institutions have to be in an ineflicient condition. 

In the third place, I wish to point out that the very 
‘question as regards the future of the Gurukula boys brings 
= forth the great and peculiar merit of the system. This is the 
one important question that confronts the whole coantry. 
_ ‘The other schools and colleges can offer to their 
~ students two extra lines which are the government service 
and the practice of law. Practically speaking, however, 
oth of them are now blocked up. It can very well be 
sked from every parent who has a son in school or 
sollege what his boy will do if he misses the chance of 
_ government service? The question does not press very 
heavily upon him simply because he is under a delusion ; 
= a very slight tinge of hope for the boy to win the 
= chance makes him blind to the real problem for the 


: It is to the credit of the Gurukula that it has to {face 
the problem ina bold manner. ‘he problem comes 
_ before the Gurukula in naked form with no delusion 
attached to it. The rest of the institutions not only 
š } rk the trouble of solviag it, but the dependence 
an n their system disables them to handle it. It is the 


 golve To Sae sa those entrusted with this 
y exert themselves and lead the way to the future 
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the Gurukula should be enlarged. I think the time has 
come when it is necessary to add the professional studies 
to the present curriculum. 


Medical, Chemical and Bacteriological branches 
should be opened, and arrangements should be made for 
teaching the electrical and the mechanical engineering 
providing 8 or 4 years’ course in each line. All this 
means more men and more money. I think if the rule 
of belief in the Sidhantas for the teachers be relaxed a 
little and a general appeal is made to the country. 
youngmen will certainly come forward to help in the 
fulfilment of the mission of the Gurukula. 


Lastly, let us remember that our past and future 
meet at this critical period when we stand face to face 
with the civilisation of the West. This civilisation 
will undoubtedly absorb us if we do not absorb it. It 
brings in its train our deep and cunning foe Christianity 
which works for our destruction through mysterious 
ways, while our lower classes have their own tempta- 
tions, the best modern education, including an outfit of 
dress, is offered to the young children of the rich. 

It is for the present generation to ponder and decide 


if we will have all our past swept away. or be so wise 
ag to assimilate Western knowledge, and build our 
future on the foundations of our past. 

Swami Dayanand lived and died for the preservation 
of Aryan civilisation. His life was a protest against the 
invasion of the West. The success or failure of the Guru- 
kula is to show whether swami Dayanand was right or 


protested in vain. 


India’s Supreme Need. 


VERNACULAR UNIVERSITIES 
IMPARTING 


SOUND, PRACTICAL VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 
(By “AN INDIAN.”) 


Far HU: awar ATAA AFAT | faar far AUNA ate 


“The Goddess of Learning (our Mother Tongue) fami- 
liarises us with the vast ocean of Knowledge and Wis- 
dom by her symbols—she lights up all our paths of 
duty, directing all our energies activities and undertak- 
pes: »—Rig Veda. 
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HEN I see my beloved people running now after this 
thing and then after that, now catching fondly atone 
straw and then at another : when I see them groping 
E 1 the dark and crying like little ones for the moon ; when I 
e them frittering away what little life and energy is leftin 

hem, pursuing in hot haste chimeras after chimeras ; when I 
them making a great fuss over a small event with supreme 
empt for things of greatimportance and permanent value; 
en I see them toying with Life, Nature and God, heed less of 
ely warnings ; the Vedic Prayer W% AT BIA TA HEA 
es to my lips imploring “ Lead us, Omniscient Lord, by 
ight path to blissful prosperity ” ; and a thousand 
ons are’ inwardly > asked and answered in a single 
8 oe is India’s Supreme Need ? What is it that 
I TTAN most urgently ? What is that one thing 
myben given to the people of India will lift them up 
‘sl gh of ignorance, poverty and misery and 


cease ee Mots A -3 
system of sound, all a 
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INDIA’S SUPREME NEED. SERIOS 
versities along thor oughty pr actical r ealistic and scienti- 

fic lines. Give this one thing to the people of India and 5 
they will be happy. We do ñotsay that Indians do not 
require other things ; for we know they stand in sore need 

of many desirable things: All that we mean is that we are 
firmly convinced that if there be any one thing: which can 
give to India all sorts of blessings and thus make her peo- 
ple happy, that one thing isasound system of thorongblv 
Practical education to be imparted to the Indian Youth 
through the medium of the Vernaculars in what we may 

call ©“ Vernacular Universities ” situated in every “ Langu- 
age-Province.” If not for administrative purposes at least 
for edneational purposes, our continent-country can be divi- 
ded into different Langnage-Provinces according to the 
principal Languages spoken in them: e. g.. Bengalee, Hindi, 
Marhatti, Gnivati, &e.; and in each of these Principal Langn- 
age Provinces at least one Vernacular University can he estab- 
lished, e. g., Bengali Universitv. Hindi University, Marhatti 
University. ec. The people can co-operate with the Gao- 
vernment of [India in making these Vernacnlar Universities 
a complete success. And in each of these Vernacular Uni- 
versities the particular Vernacular of the Province can ‘he 
nsed as the sole medium of instruction in al! the different 
departments of study. In this way every household in 
India, even the humblest, can be lit up by the torch of know- 
ledge and wisdom. In this way Education can be made 
Indian by the assimilation of whatever is good in Western 
culture and by the preservation of whataver is wholesome 
inour own. Had we been wise and sensible we should 
have already had such a thorough practical system in vogue 
and it would have blessed the land by making the people — 
better and wiser and happier. But now the people are im- E 
mersed in utter darkness—ves now even after more than 
half a century of“ liberal English Education ” 
_ lity of the peop'e of India areas helpless asand more foolis 
than little children —and geal Because the one a p> 


-RE 
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2 
reme Need of the hour is, therefore, the establishment of 
Vernacular Universities imparting sounc, thorough. prac. 
tical, scientific Education through the medium of tke 

a vernaculars. 


= Just snppose you place before a child many very 

> attractive things such as brighs red chillies but no bread, 
no food, no milk. &c. Would the child live and grow and 
wax strong upon those attractive things alone? And could 

fe _ you be said to have fulfilled your dnty by the child ? Well; 

similarly a thousand and one attractive things have been | 
placed before the people of Lidia without the one thing 
needfnul—sound, practical, © vernacular Education being 
given to them. Alas! it breaks one’s heart to see how the 
peop'es of India are stirving amidst plenty—starving phy- 
sically, intellectually and moral!y-—for want of a sound 


system of Vernacular Education ? 3 


In dealing with Indian problems we must never lose 


sight of two very important facts, viz., (1) IndiaisaCon | 
tinent-country, (2) India has to reconcile an Ancieat Civili- 
sation with that of modern times. If we ever bear in our 


mind these two facts we shall never again be led into com- 
mitting or perpetuating the very same mistakes that have 
= been committed by our predecessors. And we shall also 
understand that the greatest of all mistakes has been the 
cold neglect into which we have allowed our vernaculars to 
be thrown. It has been the main cause of our backward, 
helpless condition If our people to-dav are ignorant, foolish, 
 superstition-ridden and poor, weak and wretched it is not 
their fault but it is due to the fault of our edacationists who 
have not discharged their duty by the people. Why do 
they in England educate their youth through the medium | 
| of English and. they in Germany and France, tarough Gər- 
‘man and French ? If toeducate [Indians thro ugh the me- 
dium of the Indian Vernaculars is ruinous to India, the 
use of English, German, French, &c., in England, Germany 
and France must also be discontinued as being disastrous. 
to the best interests of those countries. The. best interests 

purone would be Se by adopting, say, Sanskrit a 


5 i EA 
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; over Europe and using it as the sole medium of instruction 
in-all the educational institutions there 2 Bither our edu- 
cationists in India are at fault or those in Europe are at 
fault. Well; should we perpetuate and uphold the mis- 
takes of a mistaken body of Edueationists 2? Is it not our f 
duty to reform and recast thoroughly our methods ? Should 
we not hegin to use our vernaculars in our country, justas 


they in Knrope use theirs, in all the Educational institu- 
tions ? 


Why have the Christian Missionaries translated: their 


Bible into the Vernaculars of India ; and why have not our a 
educationa! authorities done the same as regards the practi- 2 
cal scientific love of Europe! Have you ever thought of . 


these qnestions ? If you say that the Missionaries have “43 
only done their duty, wili you say that our educational 
authorities have also done their duty! The most natural 
and rational and benericial method of imparting Education 
through the vernaculars has been denied to the poor Indian 
alone of all the inhabitants of the world! Everywhere 
else, in the whole world, that method is used ; but not in 
India! Ifeverywhere else the mother-tongue of the people 
is to be respected ; it isin India alone she is to be thrown 
out! Why? Because India alone, of all the countries in 
the world, is the most suicidal land ! - 


Ye Peoples of India! How long will you defy com- 
mon-sense! In order to secure immortality of the indivi- 
dual soul your Sacred Scriptures advise you to “know Him 
alone and give up all other talk ; for verily He is the Guide 
to Balaton’ AAAA MAA BAKA AA aral Agaa 
agati gq: ll Fs Il And in order to secure immortality of 
the Ney Soul of India the same Saban advise you — 


Be ie alr of Saneinite for verily this is the sua 
£ a India. Z For have not the Vedas declared that ' T 
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arises us with the vast ocean of Knowledge and Wisdom by 
her symbols—she lights up all our paths of duty directing 
all our energies, faculties and activities > When shall we 
have the wisdom to do as the Veda tells us to do—to vene- 
rate and worship our Mother-Tongue! 
From our Sacred Scriptures tv practical commonsense, 
from God to Nat ire, from History ancient to modern, from 
the conduct of all nations (exceping the suicidal Indians) 
to scientific, economic, natora! and rational educational 
methods—from one and all points oë view, the cry comes to 
us urging us to impart education to our youths through the 


vernaculars. Yes, leb us establish Vernecular Universities 


in every Language—Province of Tndiaand let us give our 
children’ the benefit of a sound, practical, scientific, verna- 


cular, education not neglecting the study of Sanskrit. This 
is the greatest need of our time. Just as they in England, 
Germany and France use English, German and French in 
their schools, colleges and universities, soin Bengal; Maha- 
rashtra and Northern India, &e., use Bengali, Marhatti, 
indi, etc., in the schools, colleges and universities as well 
is in all concerns of life. Yes, give up all other talk and 
engage yourself in this most sacred of all tasks. It will 
bless you and your dear ones a thousandfold. Tt will save 
_ you and rescue you from utter ruin and oblivion that is 

awaiting and would surely. overtake you if you do not 
follow this advice. It will raise you, elevate you, and 
“make you happy i in every way. Rescue your Mother Ton- 
gues and their Mother, Sanskrit, and you wil) rescue a 
whole- nation, an ancient people, from ruin and disaster. 
Your poor, ‘forlorn, neglected, Mother Tongues | with their 
Mother Sanskrit are standing outside, imploring you to rè 
_ instate them lr Would you play the part of dutiful sons or 
of ‘ungrateful wretches ? Would. you re: -instate your Ver- 
haculars or would y où forsake them and leave them to their 


They Teach but to Serve, 


(BY PROFESSOR Seva Ram, N. PHERWANI, M. AS | 


PART I~THE SELECTION: E 
ag Ist—From Paternal Home to the Teacher's Home 3 |! 


as Ve “you are seven years and six my child,’ said Shubh 
Priya half to himself and half to his dear delight. ‘I 


= 

hall take you to the ‘Teachers Home,’ river- rounded, Ji 
ae fringed, retreats of the < Happy Colony’ and put J 
you in ea of those who teach but to serve. My darling, | 
Narain, : a happy bome is that, happier far than this where 3 i 
you have but one brother. You will be the Nation’s Child, P 
the son of Biarat Mata, and be a brother in a wider prognan q | 


hood ? ` 


‘Pa, | understand you not, but shall I have sweets and oy. 
play, love and no rebuffs,’ ja eH | 


‘ Yea child sweets and fruits sometimes, but wholesome 
food in jolly company always. Play? Why, you -will 
have more of it and better than I can provide, and love too a 
you will have if you behave like a good child. In case you 
don’t, you will have less rebuffs than elsewhere. Uhild l they — 
cane elsewhere but here you will have more loving regard 


ae 


than the rule of the rod.’ ; ut 
‘Mother, Pa has told me of that ‘otlier Home. But 
shall I find you all too with me? Mother! shall you and my 
brother Rama be there ? Let our little pray be al p , 
and Ishall be happy? k 
‘Your Pa is'only indulging in ina . sweet faney. He i is not 

serious to take you there, but if he is know 1 shan’t | be 
there nor your elder brother, Rama.’ : 


Es It is a far off matter yet” > said. Rama’ s * co 


‘Yes I shall’ “end Narain al daily th 
ether and taks Ten little pebbles a ie verand 
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‘Why should you send Narain there’? Said his 
mother : have we not schools as good here too. He can be 
schooled here just as Rama is, just as the children of all 
= others are. I can’t bear separation from my -darl- 
R ing.’ 
7 3% < True we have schools here’ was the sweet reply * but 
; they lack the ideal of Brahmacharya. They teach not to` 
D serve, they can not take care of tiie whole of the child’s life— 
$ his work as well as play, his schoo! hours as well as his out 


ofschool hours. They haven’t the seclusion, the superb na- 

tural setting and most the ideals that inspire, the spirit that 
breathes in the teacher’s forest honie. Happy shallourdar 

jing beand healthy and wise. I have seen the place and I 


me . _ know whereof I speak.’ 


_ — “ Butto part with my child ! Pardon me! You cannot 
=: realize what it means to a mother. Kcep him bere, I request 
E you. - Be prevailed upon.’ 

And fora whole week this was the serious and tender 
x Topic between the two, the father urging through love tem- 
pered with reason and the mother though reason subjected 
to a mother’s overflowing love. At last the latter though not 
‘without a pang yields to the stronger desires and noble 
wishes of the father. A week more of busy preparation, she 
herself see garments for the child, his Little bed and 
pillow too, she will herself see to, and negleet not the most 
5. aA of affectionate care 


: 


Peep 2nd.— Happy Fr iends. 
An affectionate farewell, a loving embrace, a parting 
ss impressed on Narain’s forehead by his mother and see 
her and son dog-carted to the train. Now they are 


n the i lay carriage. The running trees, the chang- 
T can’t 


baa LA 
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The journey over, the fatherand the son are safe in the 
new comers camp, where all are eager for the admission of 
their children. But here too in the ideal ‘ Teachers Home’ 
though many cume alas ; not all can be admitted. 


t Dear Manohar Lal, said Shubh Priya to his quondam 
friend. ‘Iam glad you too have brought vour child. Narain 
sball have merry company with dear Sander Lall. Here 
Narain, here is your class brother, a cheerful playmate. Go 
and play and make merry.’ 

‘Happy to see you and your child. They shall be 
such good playmates if both are admitted. By the way 
have you sent your application in advance ?’ 

‘Yes I have. I was very glad to see their questions 
are regarding the health, heredity and previous education- 
al and other cnvironment of the child. I hope all is satis- 
factory so far. Let us hopa our children will get through 
the further tests as well.’ 


‘ Yes I hope’ echoed Sundar Lall warmly. ‘Nay we 
shall press them to admit these as we expressly want onr 
children to be useful social units, to be servants of society, 
race and humanity. I have not chosen the institution to 
make of my child a splendid earning unit, one who would 
sell his soul for silver but rather a serving unit leading an 
ideal life of simplicity and saintliness and be an exemplar 
in self-conserved manhood.’ 

“ [am delighted to see you have the right ideas ” was 
Shubh Priya’s enthusiastic reply. “ The values they want 
to impart here throagh education are not merely bread and 
butter, values that dominate and drag down educational 
ideals elsewhere, but values of a different order, a preserved, 
disciplined, enlightened existence. Trey will certainly be 


disappointed who look for large fortune-hunting folk being” 3 


made out of their children through education here.’ 
The bell rings for morning meals, the children are sum- 
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The sweet sounds of joint grace setting forth the resolve of 
all for co-operative culture, soothes the ears of the parents 
and as they sit down to dine, the sublime ideal of true 
fellowship and fraternity appeals to them with a force abso- 
lutely original. ay a 
—— n aa 
Pep 8rd.—The Doctors Part. 
= “ All applicants for admission to the Teachers Home 
f are requested to send in to me their sons or wards for medi- 
oa cal examination at the hours stated opposite each one’s 
name.” ; 


Ae 


(Sd). Dr. UP-TO-DATE, -D 
Health Officer, Teacher’s Home. 


‘Such the notice posted in the verandah of applicants” 
quarters. 


Let us go and enquire of the Doctor as to the Mire 
r his medical examination’ said Shubh Priya to his 
friend.. 


$ Ta Tt would be best to do so ` veered Manola Lal. 


= They both go towards the dispensary. The motto, 

attracts their eye. ‘Prevention is better than cure’. The 
regular rows of labelled bottles are there but what is singu: — 
ar is that ‘ Health instruction charts > and platform weigh- = 
i g scales and measuring tape are more in prominence. Along 
With a drug dose each patient is given a health-instraction 
dose too so as to be able to take better care of himself, to 
keep healthy through careful self-adjustment rather than 
through drugs. The microscope is there and a well-ẹquip- 

ped analytic table, test tubes and rows of reagents, centri- 
: ugal separators and sundry accurate research appljances. 


, hour. 


All these absorb the visitors for a good quarter of an — 
Finding the Doctor disengaged they broach their 


Bae To what sort of medical examination do you propose 4 
children ? Is it like- the met ae examination 


S 
Vaid 


E teatime 
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‘ Aye that, but only a little more minute and extend- 
ed. Why not come along with your child and see what it is 
like? Said the Doctor. 


‘ That is exactly what we came to request—to have a 
general idea and if possible an ocular demonstration of the 
nature of the medical examination of our ehildren and its 
results. We thank you for extending to us this courtesy.’ 
$ Said Manohar Lal very politely. 
‘Yon may come then at ten to-morrow when your 
sons are to bs examined and seeit all foryourself.’ 


D Adin 


‘Thanks Doctor ` iterated the pair of them. and left the 


dispensary. 
‘I am delighted to see the scientific thoroughness i 
3 which characterises the work here’ observed Shubh Priyato = 
i his companion while on their way back. ‘ There are’ he con- i 


tinued ‘ oniy two approaches to truth, the intuitive and the a9 
scientific, one the yogic and the other through the mathe- | 
matically accurate observation, measurement and apprecia-— 
tion, experiment and test. The first we have lost through 
disuse and if we use not the objective approach too we are 
sure to go wrong. I am glad advanced ideis prevail 
here.’ 

‘Yes it will be something to see the medical examina- | 
tion of our children to-morrow. We need fear nothing on 
that score, they are hale and hearty and will come up to the — 
strictest requirements.’ Said Manohar Lal. 


Thus conversing the pair reached their camp and pass- 
ed the day happily in reading and chatting and observing 
their children engaged in friendly play and halloe of some 


sort or another. 


Peep 4th.—The ee Test. 


rensar na with ine child—anxious to see the natr 
and result of the Doctor’s test. ; ae. 
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-= ‘Take off vour shoes dear hoys’ said the Doctor in an 
affectionate tone “and come here one by one. Narain first ard 
h- then Sunder Lal.” 

; : Now Narain stand in easy posture your back against i 
this measuring pole’ said the Doctor gently and lowering 
i) the top pointer flush with the top of his bare head noted 
that it stood at 4’—1’ and that the curvature was normal, 
k the shoulders not stooping. He put it down in Narain’s 
test sheet. His chart showed him the child was 8 inches 

above the average height for his age. This he noted in the 

remarks column. Sunder Pal was measured too and his 
_ height noted at 48’ without shcees. 


* Take off your coat and shirt dear Narain’ said the 


Doctor. Whipping out his tape he measured the child’: 
chest, girth, waist, wrist, ankle, calf, thighs, biceps and 
forearm. 26” measured the chest. the waist a little less. 


Y Vhe figures were all along satisfactory. 

f “* Now'came here on the platform weighing machine. 
Don’t lean’on the machine but just stand straight’ was 
the: next. request.. ‘Fifty six pounds showed the lever 

in equilibrium and in event the figure in the weight column. 

l ‘ Dear Narain pull this handle with all your might’ 
ordered the Doctor and the curious instrument. registered 
paths; avery good pulling power for that age, The grip 
ae, was next tested and the thrust. The heart beat was detected 

. by the Doctor’s stethscope. The lung capacity was tested 

= tooand the pulse rate and normal temperature. 

‘Now stand there child and let me know whether you 

aca clearly see the pictures in the last line on this card.’ 


ğ “I can see upto four lines. The fifth is hazy ’ replied 
Naat ae À 


G Nove menor and - -stop where you can see the last 


or his distance too was noted and the hearing distance 
f either ear. AJl these observations: went in ‘their ee x 
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‘Open your mouth child and just uncover your teeth. 
You brush your teeth daily. That is B090, Show me your 
tongue.’ re 


í 


‘Thus were the- alare examined minutely and 
thoroughly. Their build, Strength, pulse, eves, ears and 
teeth were examined one by one. They were next taken 
out of door and made to run. The pulse rate was again 
examined and the heart beat.. DE i 


‘Just take these two bottles and send me the urine 
they void early next morning’ requested the Doctor. The 
parents agreed. And nextday the science half‘was busy 
with test tube and reactions and set forth qualititatively and 
quantitatively the differentcompenents of the voided liquid. 
The urine test charts were carefully attached tothe géneral 
examination chart and the Doctor reported favourably on 
the physica! l} fitness of the two children. 


Peep 5th.-—Behind the Scenes.. 


< You are ethereal Prof. Mano iani’ said Prof Dharma- 


giani, ‘form is no dox to function and mind defies all 


measurement.’ 


‘You may be right or you may be wrong, but you have 
no right to condemn what you have not tried ‘out ’ was the 
reply. ‘ You admit that the look of a man, the exterior 
gestures do make some vague general impression on every 
one. Why may not this vague sensitiveness to interpret 
the outward form be capab!e of vast improvement through 


studious practice and finally reducible to rules and expla- 
. Q M 
nation as exact as are to be found in any science. 


l ‘Well just to satisfy you, we shall try out your 
suggestions this time and mio: an exact note of cranial 


pm we shall also arrange for meccNolanical measur 
of ‘intellectual’ differences in our fresh batch 


N 
2 
2 
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, at is just what I want. I simply want 
aa foi should fairly try ont how far the ascertained 
rates of Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychological measure- 
ment of differences, can be pressed into service for help- 
ing the tercher to his dificult task of understanding the 
child, and making a tentative forecast of his predominat- 
ing tendencies and menta! equipment. Let actual tests 
carried on fora sufficiently long time guide our verdict as 
to the utility or futility of ihese means as aids to the 
teacher’s difficult duty of making the best of the child.” 
« You are waxing enthusiastic over it, my friend. I 
like your enthusiasm. It is so contagious. But beware lest 
it introduce an element of bias in your tests and produce 
a partial blindness to facts that do not fit in with your 
theories.” Said Prof. Dharmagiani in a kindly vein. 
«Thanks for your emphasising a very necessary point: 

but pray don’t misunderstand me, I value enthusiasm 
only so fer as it will give the needed fire to push me to 
try out the new unconyentional aspect and carry me 
over the immense trails of conservatism and as for con- 
clusions I always suspend my judgment till a sufficent 
number of facts for and against have been collected. Try 
OO the soul’s suggestions and then stick to the revelations 
oi acvna] experience that is my policy.” 

-AL right” Prof Manogiani “ we shal! have the fest 
this time ”, was the concordant note. _ ed 


« Thanks th 


T Peep 6th.—Form and Function test. 

te 7 y ara A ‘Go ; 3 ; 

the pias mind is invisible to those who understand not 

quoting ony Phy siognomy ” said Professor Manogiani 
we hii T “ and therefore Mahashai Shubh Priya 
test: Your on first and function next as a supplementary 
have him child Narain’ seems to be a good lad. We shall 
peter now for our detailed observation.” 

st you a Awa dear child ; let Professor Manogiani 

Dal ow ’ said Shubh Priya, ‘ hè wants to look at your 
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face and form in order to befriend and help you the 
better. : 


2 “ Brain, muscle and bone predominate in your child. 
Yes, the nervous, muscular and ossious systems are well 
developed in him. He isa promising child. I wish him 
well.” | 


isin oa Sil 


¥ 


ve FEN 


“ Thanks Professor Manogiani. But do you really go 
so deepas thai? will you fill in all those columns?” | 4 


© Yes Mahashai, it takes about three days to analyse 
quantitatively and qualitatively a specimen of water, must ; 
it not take much longer to get exact data abont a human 
being! This is just the bezinning of exact observational 
study. Hence we tabulate and draw up in a form the little 
we know.” 
‘This objective study though cumbrons is at least 
‘communicable and verifiable.’ That is the great biarin 
to recommend it’ said Shubh Priya. 


The form, calour and quality of the eye, the ear, brain 
development, forehead, cheek, lip and hands, chest and 
nails are all observed in turn and noted down. Next the 
Professor is busy with his tape noting the size and pro- 
portion exactly to a sixteenth of an inch. He 
notes the heal as high and long. The Doctor’s observation 
aids him as to health. Idea about the child’s training and 
habits he gets by enquiry fromthe father. — 
: The facial and cranial signs for the fifty odd ascer- 
tained attributes of human beings are next noted and the 
predominant and prononnced traits are put down with 
notes to check some propensities: and develope others 

and so on. a 


‘The function tèst is nee conducted Ebonite 4 com 


“r AA 


A 


ber of objects are oered fora mon 


~ 
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asked to name as many as he observed. Pitchers are put for 
interpretation bythe child. Size, form, weivht and colour 
distinguishing capacities are tested through definite 
pre-arranged tests. Distinctions of pitch and timber of 
unseen sounds behind the wall are now tested. Imitatiye 
response and motile tremor and expressiveness are next 
tested. The child is asked to mark a certain letter of the 
alphabet from a big printed sheet of unrelated, A B C 
letters. In short, the alphabet test, the gems species test. 
the geometrical form test. the maze test, memory of 


related and unrelated words test, opposites test, part whole 
test, word test and ingenuity tests are applied in succes- 
sion and this is built up asort of definite working con- 
ception of the distinctive individual capacities and 


aptitudes of the child. 


‘Your child is above the average’ remarks Professor 
Manogiani ‘ He certainly stands a good chance of being 
admitted.’ 


Peep Tth—The Board’s Decision. 

Professor . Dharmgiani, Professor Manogiani, the 
Doctor, and three more form the final board of decision. 
The application, the report of the physical test. the 
report of the psychological tests, the facts ascertained 
face tbe parents about habits, tendencies and previous 
ee ae the child—all these are there before the 
fe. ik. applicants and their children for whom they 

““1SSion await outside. - 


er applicant in turn comes in with his child or 
and com ae indeed are able to retain their wonted calmness 
them. Nae Itis all expectation and excitement among 
Privilege © solemn surroundings of the seminary, the rare 
the onan admission into the excellent “ Teacher’s Home,” 
DWN so “a Solicitude of each parent to have at least his 
fect. _ @dmitted, all these have wronght their magic 
itmost ee minds of the applicants have reached the 
p- ight of tension through the accumulated effect 
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of the happenings of the week, the satisfying result of free 
and unrestrained observation of the workings of the 
“ Teachers Home.” The last act in the drama of admission 
A is thus notsuch asany one may stand with composed 
indifference. It is highly telling. 


‘Are you a believer in the Religion of Humanity ? 
-Do yon want your child to be a servant of Society ? Have 
you amp!y provided for the needs of the family so that 
the child vou bring here can be reasonably expected to 
work forthe public good and is notin any way already 
pawned for providing for the necesseties of his narrow 
family circle? Tell us all this Mahashai Shubh Priya, 
for on tha motive which prompted you to bring your child 
here will depend to some extent the decision whether he 
is fit to be x mitted heré for being trained into a high-priest 
of humanié: 


‘I have amply provided for the prospective needs 
ofmy family’ replied Shubh Priya ‘I -want to dedicate 
my Lest child to the service of others, unburdened by 
any family cares. This institution appeared and appears 
to me now ali the more as the best for training up workers 
like that and therefore have I brought my child inte this 
ideal Teacher’s Home. Admit him and make the best’ of 


7 ‘ Aye then we shall surely admit Hime fox his health 
and physique are excellent, his mental make up above tle 
average and family circumstances too, such, as will pro- 


bably leave him free for the service of the public. We take 
him on probation for one year and if he comes out satis- 
factory after this prolonged observation and test he will 
o here.’ 
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‘Thanks for your ideal attitude. Yes, Sunder Lal 
= bas been admitted but not in the social-service workers 
E division but in the family and civic service section. — 

He will be trained for the ordinary duties of life, while 
the superior constitution and build of your child makes 
us hopeful that he will be fit to rank among workers 
who minister to the needs of a wider circle of humanity 
than one’s own family merely. He promises to be among 
the few exceptional ones who can take Sanyas dircetly 
rather than the normal many who must go through family 
life and domestic duties before taking up the wider duties 
of social service.’ — 


‘Happy am I to know this, Professor Dharamgiani. 

and grateful beyond measure thai you have selected for 

“my child a course which comes up to my dearest desires 
for him. My prayers and good wishes shall aid your 
righteous endeavours’. So saying Mahashai Shubh Priya 
bade adieu to all with clasped hands and respectful bend- 
ing posture. 

A loving farewell parting from his child, a happy 
encouraging look and words as cheering—and Mahashai 
Shubh Priya isonce more in the deafening jolting Railway 

= van back to his native place. He has left behind the ~ 
active pair of eyes that could feast on the changing phantas- 
magoria all around. He remembers his little child and 
blesses him. Back among his own he relates the happy 
tidings of his son’s admission to the Teacher’s Home, the 
scientific method of selection and the flattering verdict 
in favour of his dear child. For a week or even two — 
-tho memory of the dear one figures most in the fireside ` 
talk. The Teacher’s Home, is the subject of conversation: 


Whe —————————x—  - 
‘39341004Y SSCA IVA NYIW Aq poaruZuy ’ 


“Curary Suruojlag Saleyo twyrag) 
WIVHS NwPva 
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The Vedic Guru and His Punil. 


(BY PROFESSOR INDRA VEDALANKAR). 


it. In the past it was a king, a minister or an army, 


; a ae is what the education of centuries hath made 
C3 


that made or unmade the fortunes of a people to a 
great extant but now the whole thing is changed. Educa- 
tion has stepped in the place of all of them. Not that 
the king, the minister and the army are gone, they are there 
to make a show and to frighten, but the power behind has 
entirely changed. Leave India aside because she has 
seen many staves of progress and development. She has 
seen times when spiritual force governed her people; 
she has also gone through that stage when intellect was 
allinall {tn the Muhammadan period though our own 
codes of ethics and usages ruled us, yet our economic 
and political fortunes were dominated by physical force, 
so India has gone through hot and cold without complain- 
ing, The history of India is not a short homogeneous 
narrative capable of being compressed in ten lines, 
and so it cannot be explained by heading it as ‘progress 
of democracy’ or ‘ progress of Industrialism.” But historie 
of comparatively modern countries like England anc 
Germany can supply us with material sufficient to 
prove the statement that the days of paid armies are gore 
and the days of volunteer-armies have come, As educa- 
tion is the mother of character and as the strength or 
weakness of a person or people lies in the character, it is 
not illogical to say that now-a-days the fortune of a 
nation is not decided on the battlefield but in the 
schoolroom where its children are educated. 
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Education is the problem of the day. Jn every 

. civilised country the state is trying to provide its people 
= with the hest kind of education, at the least expense, 
|The efforts made in behalf of education are mainly of two 
re kinds. Not only is its quality being improved but also the 


quantity. Fora certain amount of money a child can get 
better education and more education this day than he could 
get twenty years back. This is the case in progressive coun- 
tries like Germany and Japan, and not in India, where 
education is every day becoming more: expensive and less 
illuminating, So the criterion of a good education, as 
accepted today, is more usefu! education at less expense. 


How can education be maie more useful? How 
can it be made more healthy What are the essentials 
that determine its - acter f Or to put it briefly in 
what Jines should it progress to gain in quality ? 


; ; Before. -we go further, we shall divide the subject in 
j two parts. In education, there are always two factots—a 

teacher and his student. Even those who allege that 

mother nature is the only true ‘guide, friend, and philoso- i 

pher’ of mankind must admit tbis division, because 
3 nature is the teacher in their opinion. The teacher isa — 
Reson who imrarts knowledge to the student. What is — 
a $ imparted, and hew is it imparted, these are the questions 
ži: that determine the quality of teaching. In this article — 
we. intend to say afew words on the second of these 


i 


a from Vedic point of view. 


we we have stated above, invariably there are two. 
~ factorsin: sducation— the teacher and his pupil. Naturally 
there arises a third factor by their contact—and that 
: pee mutual relation. All the Cee that come 


subject co me J 


ay ew) E 


ee ee 


THE VEDIC GURU AND HIS PUPIL. 


~I 

bo 

= 
] 


(1) The teacher or Guru, - 
(2) His pupil, and | 
(8) Relations between them. = 
Let us take them one by one, and see what we can p 
learn about them from the Vedas. 
THE TEACHER. je 
The responsibility that a teacher takes 01 his shoul- 
ders is perhaps the most difficult one on the face of 
exrth. He is to be the sole master of so many- young 
and fresh minds. He has no natural reason to love them 
except when he is of a warn and loving nature. And he 
takes a task on himself that requires the most unselfish 
love for others. ‘The parents take their b2loved ones away 


-from their bosom and make them over to him. He 


should be a man who can make responsibility his religion 
andlove the children of others asif they wera his own. He 
must be at once like father and mother to them. Let 
us see what the Rig Veda has to say about him ? 
tad a: fara adrar: gA aagi a ag | 
ara cata cata waaaga Aad aada |. 
Wo? 1431? 
What are the necessary qualifications of a teacher ? 
(a:) one who is (uaa) the store-house of know- 
ledge ; (faa faa:) who can’make his pupils feel that he 
is not less regardful of their interest than their fathers. 
agrar) who lives and can make others live a 
life, (g@aufifa:) whose ways of life are pure and 
blameless, (argit a urg:) who instructs his pupils 
as if they were earnest seekers after truth. (raxt:) He 
must not be a discontented man (#fataa sttara:) 
should be as pleasing and merry as a guest (grat) and 
should perform his daily duties regalarly, It is only 


Ve 


such persons, who can (fàarĝa) give knowledge to 
- those, who (@g faaa:) come and make the academy j 


their home. 
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All the Mantris of this hymn describe the quali- 


fications which a teacher ought to possess. Those quali- 
fications can again be divided into three parts—name'y 
physical, mental and moral. Iua the Mantra given above 
his moral qualiäcations have bee 1 laid dowa with beautiful 
simplicity. The next Mantra mainly dilates upon his 
mental qualifications, It runs as follows :— 

Zar a a: Blaar RARERT, 

meat ANAA anata aa | 

i ge WaT sala UTT, 


ii aAa a aAa we l sro g EBL 21 


(afiat Zar a) A good teacher is he 7 


6 


like the all-powerful sun (jes) shows every object in 
its true colours and ((fasar qiiar mearAana) by means 
of discipline and practice protects the powers that lie hiddea 


in his pupils. He must have (JETTA: ) a respectable 
character, (sala) should be good looking as well as 
true and faithful, (sear ga @a:) should have a 
happy soul and (fafesieaq:) a retentive memory. 


Is this not a perfect picture of an ideal Guru? 
Let us quote one more Mantra and then we shall pass to 
ar the second factor. 


ENEN FS a EX A 


aata a: ufaar fasa@arar saqia (gatas a Tar | 


Q 
e ~ A ~ 


gt: AZ: aAa a AU: wa aa Wa Gea ae N 


A good teacher is he who (suqfa) lives 
(sfaatt fasmarat Zar a)) like the sun that balances 
the earth from all sides and (fea fast a ust) 
like a king who is a guide and a friend to everybody. He 
should be ( (gz: wa:) forward and courageous like 
(ga aa a ATT) warriors who live for the good of others 
. aR $ 0 SHAH be. (Aaa) Collect sta pote (ata aaa a rt) like 
woman who is true to her usban . 


A > 
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What a grand idea this Mantra presents before us ? 
As the sun balances the earth from all sides,so the teacher 
must see that the development of his pupils does not lose 
the balance and is not one-sided. His mental as 
well as moral and physical progress should go hand in 
hand. Like a benevolent monarch he should be impartial 
and grand. In every venture he should be the first to 
take the fag in his hand and ‘ cross the bridge of Lodi’. 
Such must be a Guru in whose hands the parents may 
put the future of their darlings without hesitation. 


So much for the teacher. Now about the pupil. 
THE PUPIL. 


sere? aA tized Ta, 
aie zekar AAA nafa | 
@ ara ower frase, 


a separa eager (aaa WAT AT NAVARA 


(gsmreaatarér) A willing student who has taken the 
vow of chastity (atà ŭa TH) grasps the things that 
are on carth or in sky. (afeaezar: gaaat wafa) All the 
organs of his body are under the control of his mind. (@ 
rare waar aa) It is on the shoulders of such a Brahma- 4 
chari that that earthly and heavenly well-being rests” 
(E MaA ATAT Aa) He satisfies his Acharya by his 
true and sterling character. e 

In the Yedas, or even in later Vedic literature 
there is no such word as ‘fea? or ‘ar’. The word 

‘amai’ is used for every student. The significance 
of this peculiarity can only be compreheaded if we know 
the grandesur of the word Brahmachari. A Brahm: 
= chari is he who has not only taken the vow of chas 
put also has never violated it. The wort 
E signifies that sexual purity which is the fc U 
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good character. It i is a most significant fact that in the 
= Vedas and Vedic Literatuce the only word used for those 
eR in Status Pupillari is Brahmchari. ‘This shows that 

s sexual cleanliness is the central and vital elemeat in the 4 
| Vedic esnception of studentship. | 
Here is a text of the same Veda which brings out 


; ani emphasises the distinctive characteristics of the life 
i of Brahmcharya. ; 
i RATE i aa ging Wars aena Tar Wha es aAa: | 


MUNA RAIAR SATA BSL TAT CAA wel War 1 VW I 
“A Brahmehari is one wh? devotes himself to Vedic 
RE, studies which illumine the intcllect, has ‘all the senses 
under complete control, has brought under subjection and 
_ made pliant the three Vayus (Prana, Apana and Vyana) 
= by means of Pranayama (deep and regulated breathing) 
vith a view to bring under restraint. speech, mind, heart, 
rning and understanding.” - 

Having set forth the Vedic conception of preceptor 
idisciple and also incidentally touched briefly upon 
ae loving reverential relationship ` between them—a 
= bond which is at once intellectual and emotional—we 
now conclude this short paper in the eternal words of the 
Veda itself—worls which beautifully concisely and 
“§ scomprebensively formulate and embody the entire ideal :— 
WIAA ARIAN IAML Asa en 
$ ‘Let the Acharya (Preceptor) endeavour to mike 

the Brahmchari an inseparable part of his owa self by 
means of Brahmcharya.’ 
= How sublime and pregnant with — ageless 
‘wisdom _ are these words! Physician heal thyself. 
Let a teacher teach more by. example than by precept. 
thim poj an exemplar rather dioen a PAG CED LOT. The 
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The Gurukula, an Apprecition. 
(BY PRoressor C. H. C. SHARP, M. A.) 


Qy HAVE not seen the Gurukula since 1909, and doubtless 
K) it has developed in many directions since that time, 

but I still retain a very vivid impression of my visit P 
there, together with a party of students from this college, 1 
and Iam glad to be able to take this opportunity of making 
my memories more concrete. 


The mental picture I have, is of a long line of build- - 
ings with several outer walls, and then of spacious court- 


yards, and the Library building standing up towards the 
middle. Behind, rise up the angular foot-hills, making me 
dream of the snows beyond; and in front the broad rippled 
stream of the Ganges, with banks of white pebbles and | 


coarse gravel, cutting through a yellow plain with a cop- 
pice hereand there. The air most bracing, and the quiet of l 
the country most refreshing, it seems but natural that with- 
in these walls all those wuo study or teach are full of health 
and vigour and content. 


With the discipline of a well-run institution, healthy 
surroundings and no town nearer than Hardwar, the con- 
ditions for education seemed admirable. Add to this the 
realisation that the education given was not superimposed 
but indigenous, that the methods were arranged to achieve 
their end and notin any spirit of unreasoning imitation, 
ani that the educational aim of the institution was clearly — 
conceived and shared by all, and there is very strong 
material for praise. 

It is impossible for me to attempt here to enter into | 
educational details, such as the curriculum, the medium o 
instruction, the intimacy of teachers and taught, the orga- "E 
nisation of the classes and so forth, all of which were most 
interesting. Nor can I enter into any account of the per. 


sonalities I met there and remember well, or those [ haya 
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met since with so great pleasure. This is but a gleam from 
the past, and the veilsof memory clothe it on either side, a 
snap-shot which must be trimmed carefully to avoid fur. 
ther snipping by the editorial scissors: but the core of 
my memory is in this that the experience of my visit was 
most enjoyable and that we all went away with an impres- 
sion that here was an institution with high ideals and most 
adequate conditions and that there permeated it such a 
force of enthusiasm and definite purpose that we might ex- 
pect a new strength and expansion of character (that high- 
est aim of education) in the pupils, and an influence to- 
wards persevering reform which shall spread over all 
North India. 
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“MUNSHI RAM, WHO LIVED AND DIED 
FOR THE GURUKULA IN FAR OISTANT AMERICA,” 


Engraved by Mehta Dial Dass Roorkee. 
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_ black clad laborer and his still taller shadow in the twilight 


A Forgotten Devotee of the Gurukula. 


(BY PROFESSOR M. C. SINHA, M. Sc) 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness over the desert air. 


SA AY up in Seattle on the North-W cst Pacific Coast on 
ddl the opposite side of our hemisphere where the nights 

are cold and the days are warm, where the earthand 
the forest yield every day to the strokeof a newly-arrived f 
man, where dust and work meets the eyes on every side $ 
and nothing but scooping, drilling, digging, loading 
and unloading goes on allthe day long, and a sudden 
stillness sets in just as the clock strikes six, when ex- 
cepting the main street the whole of the avenues look like 
a haunted city, where the solitary moving figure of tall, 


shortening and lengthening here and there, adds more loneli- 
ness to the scene, there in the balcony of an elegant house 
I was sitting with a lady friend of mine, at the 7th Avenue 
West. 


It was a typical night characteristic of the northern 
zone, for it was nine o’clock by the watch, bat the sun’s 
rays were still struggling and the twilight was as clear as 
you find inthe May and June evenings of the Ganges 
plain. There was a dreadful silence everywhere and the 
very length of the day induced weariness and sleep. 


The master of the house had not yet returned. 
We kept awake and as we were talking about the Red 
Indians discussing their history—how they were 
driven from post to pillar and pillar to post, from a 
Eastern corner of New York to a Western corner of — 
Oregon ; how large were they in number, thick like fli 


eyory whero in theland, and how few were the settlers, D 
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yet how by wisdom and enterprise they were able to kill 
out the Indians, so much so that they could be now 
counted on fingers end, suddenly we hearda rap at the 
door. 


i 
l 


The maid servant went to attend the call and quickly 
returned with the message “ Sir, there is a visitor, your 
countryman, at the door who wishes to see you.” 

I went downstairs and greeted the visitor. He was a 


well-built man of fair complexion, he wore a turban and 
had his eyes full of fervour; his name was Munshi Ram. 


Te Le 


We were soon in the spacious Drawing Room which we 
had all to ourselves where we could talk freely. On 
- enquiry I found out that Munshi Ram came from the 
Punjab, that he was a Corporal in the Infantry for a 
long time and that he was either dismissed or compelled 
to resign because of his Arya Samajic zeal. 

: He used to assemble his men ; and talk on the Arya 
-2 Samaj, on social reform, and on the mission of Swami 
= Dayanand. 


He asked his friends to sympathise with the poor, 
buy Swadeshi goods and love their fellowmen and their 
country. Apparently such a man was not wanted in his 
= regiment of the British Indian Army. I said “ Why did 
you come to America.” 

= “This is a long story,” he said, “ After leaving the 
= gervice my one object was to serve the Gurukula Kangri. 
eT went to Gurukula but I soon found out that there was no 
work for me. The Gurukula needs men like yourself 
and not men like me. What could I do there, being quite 
uneducated and untrained.” 

«What do they do in Gurukula. Tell me something 
about it.” I asked. | 

= * How is it you know nothing about the Gurakala. 
| trange ! Strange! Oh! our Gurukula people do nothing to 


reach the educated men of your type outside the Punjab, 


jv Hehe IRIN. ize Mt Pour. 90% men! they have to 
seo, F Oi: Þusy; dati > boys. I should no A 


t the money and to educate the 
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blame them; but it is really strange that the people 
of the United Provinces should be so ignorant of the 
Gurukula. 


Then suddenly bursting out in a fit of eloquence, he 

b said, “The Gurukula is a wonderful institution, it is the only 
institution that will redeem India from its woes and 
miseries. No sooner will the Brahamcharis go out than 
a new force will be setin, no sooner will the sun of 
Brahmacharya that is being nursed in the Gurukula appear 
than the whole of Bharatvarsha will be illumined and there 
will hardly be a corner in the world where the influence 
of its purifying rays will not be felt. The Gurukula is 
the only institution where the boys observe Brahma- 
charya and what is there which a Brahmachari can not do. 
Brahmacharya itself can work wonders. The progress of 
India has been arrested because our people are not sincere 
in thought and action. The Brahmacharis will be true 
to their conscience and will fear nothing. In India 
today men of vast knowledge, culture and wealth i 
have not the courage to declare their real views on 
religious and social problems. They have no courage, Dut 
the Brahmacharis will be afraid of none but God. It is they 
who will redeem India, nay, the whole world.” 


I was surprised a little partly because it was for the 
first time that I had heard anything about the Garukula 
put forward so earnestly, but the more so because the 
man spoke so feelingly. His eyes shone like fire, his 
whole sturdy frame vibrated impatiently and his coun- 
tenence bore a look that would brook no criticism, no 
opposition. 

“But how did you leave India,” I asked. He — r 
replied :—“ Yes, I read in the newspapers that Japan was — iy 
; fighting Russia and that the Japanese were akin to Indians, 
, so I resolved to help them and thus I left India for Japan. 
On reaching Tokyo I applied to the Japanese Government 4 
to be enlisted as a soldier and be sent to the front. A Turk 


also applied si lankyeiy Boitaedihtenlanssesasnarasod me 


d Aati ari = 
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by refusing my offer. They said politely that foreign 
help was not wanted, in other words, no victories were 
worth having which the Buddhist could not win without 
the help of the foreigners and Mobamedans. Unfit to 
serve the Gurukula, unable to laydown my lifein the battle- 
field fighting for Japan, for a while I did not know what 
to do. And while I was thus wandering in Japan, I heard 
sine your name spoken of everywhere. Both the merchants 
and the students talked about you and your position in 
America. I have therefore come to you. I want to cara 
some money. Find me some work.” 


1 Sma eer 


Next morning, I introduced him to Mr. Edward 
Holton James, a most respectable and rich Attorney of 
Seattle in whose house I was living and whu:x 
interest in and sympathy for the Hindus was simply 
remarkable. He was an ardent admirer of Swami lam 
Tirath and a thorough believer of Vedant as expountlel 
by that great man. Mr. James asked him “ Where do 

‘ou come from and what do you propose to do.” 

“I, I, Arya, my home (pointing towards the east)” 

vas the characteristic reply of Munshi Ram. 


Mr. James addressing me asked “How is it, he does 
not know English. I wonder how he managed to come 
so far.” In the meantime Munshi Ram broke out in 
Hindi and asked me to repeat to the Sahib the following 
words — 

“Sir, I am an Arya. I come from the Punjab. My 
object is to spread my Arya religion. I want to earn money 
in this country and to send it to the Gurukula.” 


Mr. James could not understand much about the Arya 
yeligion or the Gurukula, but he asked me to explain to 
Munshi Ram that so long as he would not pick up a little 
y i of English it would be very hard to get on in America 
nd in the meantime he proposed that Munshi Ram should 
care of his garden in exchange pene board vad 

i Ram, reed to this an e very nex 
an E de Ht N to begin 
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the work forthwith. Mr. James asked him to take rest for a 
day or two after such a long journey, but he said he 
i required no rest and wanted work immediately. But Mr., 
James was in a hurry to go to Courtand he postponed 
x the issuing of instructions for a day. Munshi Ram grew 
weary and told me that if he wont get work next day = 
he would go elsewhere; he was not a beggar and could E 
not suffer himself to be a burden upon others, he would 
rather go to the jungle and sleep under a tree than live 3 
with Mr. James without doing anything. 


I was much concerned and told him that he was not 

in India where one could live ina jungle and that if he 

—— did anything like that he would be sent to jail or be de- 
" ported for vagrancy. But he talked with such aset deter- 
: mination that nothing could make him listen to reason or 
remonstrance. l j 


In the meantime Mrs. James arrived in the room and 
tried to talk to Munshi Ram. Although she did not under- 
stand a word, because Munshi Ram was talking Hindi, 
yet she patiently listened to him while he went on describ- 
ing the Arya Samaj and the Gurukula, the only topics 
near his heart, as if he would convert Mrs. James. She 
was a refined and educated lady of Boston being the 

- daughter of Professor James of Harvard University whose 
book on Physiological Psychology is known to Indian 
students. She was a poetessand dramatist herself, having 
received special instruction in dancing, music and art of 9 
dramatic expression in Paris. ge 

Munshi Ram became a fit object of her study later on 
and whenever she found time she used to hear him speak 
of the Arya Samaj and the Gurukulaand thus test her 

power of understanding the sentiments of man by gestu res 
= without the help of speech. p7- 
2 Fortunately, she arrived at the conclusion that Munshi 
- Ram was a noble soul, inspired by very high m | 
ideals and was fil 
kula. hi 
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considerably so much so that she once proposed to her hus- 
band that they should visit India and see the wonderful 
Gurukula whose very mention thrilled the heart and 
touched the imagination of a sensible man. She herself tried 
to teach English to Munshi Ram but he had not gone to 
America to learn English. So beyond learninga few com- 
mon words and expressious he never made much progress. 


4 


But to resume the story of the abovementioned day. 
Let me say that Munshi Ram was not satisfied with the 
promise of getting work the next day. To brook no delay 
was a part of his nature asI found out later on. So he 
asked Mrs. James for some work before Mr. James could 


come back to give him regular work. She gave him some 
ashes to sprinkle upon the roses to keep off the flies. 
Munshi Ram gladly went out and finished the work within 
= two hours and asked for some more work. She told him 
to water the garden, which he did before the shades of 
evening fell. 


- Mrs. James spoke highly of Munshi Ram’s work to Mr. 
nA with the result that he was given full charge 
a of the garden and Mr. James explained to him everything. 
_ Munshi Ram did the work for two days and then told 
_ the Mrs. that the work was not enough and he wanted 
some more. He did the garden work with so much zeal 
and care that Mr. James was much pleased and he did 
ae ‘not like to give Munshi Ram much harder work. 


But Maneh Ram was impatient, and therefore, Mrs. 
< James gave him some wood and axe to make chips for the 
= stove. Munshi Ram Bade a whole bundle of them in a day 
and wanted more work. At last Mr. James gave him the 
Heater work which required him to get up early at four 
in the morning every day, heat the boiler and prepare 
a sufficient steam to heat every room of the house before 


> 
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body was satisfied with his work and they said that 
so far they thought that the Indians were only philo- 
sophers, but Munshi Ram had proved to be an exception 
for he would work like an American and talk like an 
Indian. 


Leaving him in Seattle I went to join the college at 
Corvallis. But after some months Munshi Ram wrote to 
me that he intended to quit Seattle because he was sure 
he could work just as much and as hard as any American, 
and that he wanted to earn, at least two Dollars (six 
rupees) a day. With him thinking was doing; and he 
soon came to me at Corvallis and wanted to work imme- 
diately. It was a dull season, it was hard to get work and 
he had had to wait for two days. Once more he proposed 
going to the jungle and sleeping under a tree. However, 
he soon got work ona farm butat 1} dollar a day only. j 
He wanted more and was not satisfied with this much and 
hence wished to go away elsewhere. í 

In the meantime he got a letter from a friend-of his, a j 
Punjabi young man and learnt that there was work at l 
Rainier Lumber Factory. Munshi Ram left Corvallis im- 
mediately, joined his friend, got the hard work of handling 
umber at 2} dollers a day, and was at last happily 
esttled. 

Here he hired a house and established a kind of Indian 
home where every one was welcome, Hindu, Mahamedan, 
Bengalee, Hiudostani, or Punjabi, provided he could 
afford to hear his sermons. Munshi Ram wasa Puritan and 
an unsparing critic. An ascetic himself he imposed asceti- — 
cism on everyone else. He was untiring in impressing 
the excellence of the Gurukula on every visitor and so 
long as one did not promise help to the Gurukula in some 
form or other, it was hard to get ridofhim. His house 
became a sort of refuge for every one that was ill or out of 
work as his heart was more sympathetic than his tongue 
and he did all necould to helpany one that applied to him 
for heip. 
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Even those who were not one with him in attaching 
the same importance to the{Gurukula as he did admired 
his lofty sincerity and sublime earnestness and the generous 
warmth of his heart. 


His own needs were vrey few. Being a strict vegetarian, 

he was quite satisfied with plain bread and butter. He 

| spent the rest of his income in helping needy Indian 
| students and others. 


But whomsoever he lent money or gave any help, he | 
took good care to exact a promise from him that this money | 
should be paid to the Gurukula sooner or later at the 
borrower’s convenience. 


- The last time when I met him at Rainier before my 
; departure I asked him when he intended to return to 
_ . [ndia replied :—“ This body will not go back to India. The 
ie = Only attraction for me is the Gurukula. Iam unfit to serve 
it personally and so I propose to send my earnings to the 
Gurukula and to look for some men here who could be of 
use to the Gurukula.” So Iam preparing myself for death 
and will be born again with a newer body to serve India. 
The more I see of America the more my spirit tries to burst 
out of my body and to be born again with a strength to 
transplant the happiness of this country to India, so much 
so that I feel I shall be reborn in only two or three years’ 
time better qualified to carry into practice the lessons which 
America has taught me. But so long as I live, I will 
‘continue to pray for the success of the Gurukula and wish 
= that some day a hand of Brahmacharis might visit this — 
land giving the Vedas to the Americans and taking 
temporal knowledge and worldly science back to India 
and thus fulfil the object of Swami Dayanand.” 


He was true to his word. So long as he lived, he popu- 
larised the Gurukula, interested the Americans and the 
Indians alike in the Institution, asked all of his friendsand 
 - acquaintances who owed him anything to pay the same 
to the Gurukula and after two years died of fever and 
conga which the Doctors attributed to wenn 
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caused by the insufficiency of nourishment in his food as ~ 


_ he abstained from eggs which they prescribed, while his 
friends attributed it to his prophecy of being reborn after 
two years. 


Be that as if may, be was unquestionably the sincerest 

b: admirer and one of the greatest well-wishers of theGurukula 

I ever met abroad or in India before I saw the Gurnkula 
itself. 

Although he was unknown as such to the Gurukula 
while living and is now forgotten after death by those 
who knew him in America, yet it is not a small thing that 
whenever America is discussed among the group of Indians 
that were then in that land, no talk is complete without 
the name of Munshi Ram and his devotion to the Gurukaola 
and its founder of the same name. 


T a a ee oe 


There is a talk among those who wish to repay Munshi 
Ram’s debt to give the same to some other public Institu- A 
| tion which they love. Butit seems to me that the only 
way to satisfy his soul is to give the money to the Gurukala | 
and Gurukula aloue—as that was his only idol—and as soon 
as that money is paid, to establish a permanent scholarship 


. in his name with the help of some other collections, 
: to commemorate the memory of a sincere, unassuming 
l lover of Gurukula. 

4 He is dead and never coveted any recognition even 
: while living, so by commemorating his memory we shall 


be only honoring ourselves and ihe memory of poor, but 
K sincero and unselfish workers whom praise does not 
encourage and neglect does not discourage, but who go on 
jacessantly working for the Guraktla, come what may. 


| 
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Even those who were not one with him in attaching 
the same importance to the}Gurukula as he did admired 
his lofty sincerity and sublime earnestness and the generous 
warmth of his heart. 


His own needs were vrey few. Being a strict vegetarian, 
he was quite satisfied with plain bread and butter. He 
spent the rest of his income in helping needy Indian 

i students and others. 


But whomsoever he lent money or gave any help, he 
‘took good care to exact a promise from him that this money 
should be paid to the Gurukula sooner or later at the 
borrower’s convenience. 


The last time when I met him at Rainier before my 
departure I asked him when he intended to return to 
India replied :—“ This body will not go back to India. The 
only attraction for me is the Grrukula. Iam unfit to serve 
it personally and so I propose to send my earnings to the 
Gurukula and to look for some men here who could be of 
use to the Gurukula.” So lam preparing myself for death 
and will be born again with a newer body to serve India. 

The more I see of America the more my spirit tries to burst 
out of my body and to be born again with a strength to 
transplant the happiness of this country to India, so much 
= so that I feel I shall be reborn in only two or three years’ 
time better qualified to carry into practice the lessons which 
America has taught me. But so long as I live, I will 
continue to pray for the success of the Gurukula and wish 
that some day a band of Brahmacharis might visit this- 
land giving the Vedas to the Americans and taking 
= temporal knowledge and worldly science back to India 
Ee = thus fulfil the object of Swami Dayanand.” if 


ss He was ugo to his word. So long as he lived, he popn- 


cough which the Doctors attributed to weakness 
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friends attributed it to his prophecy of being reborn after 
two years. 

Be that as it may, be was unquestionably the sincerest 
admirer and one of the greatest well-wishers of theGurukula 
T ever met abroad or in India before I saw the Gurukula 
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Although he was unknown as such to the Gurukula 
while living and is now forgotten after death by those 
who knew him in America, yet it is not a small thing that 
whenever America is discussed among the group of Indians 
that were then in that land, no talk is complete without 
the name of Munshi Ram and his devotion to the Garukala 
and its founder of the same name. 


There is a talk among those who wish to repay Munshi 
Ram’s debt to give the same to some other public Institu- 
tion which they love. But it seems to me that the only 
way to satisfy his soul is to give the money to the Gurukula 
and Gurukula aloue—as that was his only idol—and as soon 
as that money is paid, to establish a permanent scholarship 
in his name with the help of some other collections, 
to commemorate the memory of a sincere, unassuming 
lover of Gurukula. 


He is dead and never coveted any recognition even 
while living, so by commemorating his memory we shall 
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A New Race of Men. 


(By PROFESSOR BAL KRISHNA, M. A., F. B.S. $S.) 


HE Gurukula is surely a cradle ofa new race of men. 

This ancient land with the glorious memories of the 

mighty saints, seers and sages of the hoary past of 

India, with tħe sparkling and silvery waters of the ever- 

| flowing mother Ganges, with the ever-lasting and snow-clad 

hess Himalayas rising oneafter another in harmonious succession 

till they meet the skies, the lovely loneliness of this enchanted 

isle, where the sub-human creation roams unhurt, where 

_ the Philomel can fearlessly poar forth her sweetest melody 

in our very rooms, where that bird of heayen, the cuckoo 

_ sings her ethereal song to her heart’s content, is the loveliest — 
abodeof mother nature. Here she has profusely spread 

_ and unfolded all her loveliest charms. 


= = Roaming i in this little universe of beauty ihearnatat 
“a of wonder, mystery, natural art and enchantment, heaven- 
2G freedom, real equality and perfect brotherhood, the little 
ont mysterious personality of a boy begins to unfold its 
p: “manifold charms in harmony with external nature. 


The Gurukula with its residential system of education, 

srahmacharya—vow of celibacy for the first stage of life, 
che OC k-like regularity, its sympathetic discipline, its ver- 
nacular me ium of instruction, its perfect freedom.and 
$ equality, i its environmental beauty, its free and open and 
fresh air—is alight shining in the pitch darkness of, the 
in. ian. Educational sky. oll 


Regular habits of living, eating and drinking, sleeping 

sk ilful physical training, high moral ideals, the 

k- study of good | iter: ature, healthy seclusion, frequent incur- 
+. sions — through charming woods, forests, meadows, 
m Sogntains: and lastly, the walki s 

E with flagrant flowers n mus 
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these astan cos, human life is being rendered more 
moral, more religious, happier and more efficient. 


oe Sie 


Here we do not see sights of necessitous, underfed, un- 

; derclothed, verminous and sloven by children lean in body, 
feeble in mind and poor in spirit, students with sunken eyes, 
hollow cheeks and withered frames. But cheerful rosy faces, 
blooming with inward delight and bubbling with 
the youth of life, are met with everywhere. Distress 
and destitution, degradation of poverty and pride of 
birth and riches, inequality and privilege, have been or- 
dered out of this happy land. Abundance of activity, en- 

- tbusiasm, life, simple and open-air enjoyments face to 

_ face with gorgeous nature are supremely visible in the de- 
nizens of this Isle. 


The common and simple meal is also a special feature of 


the Institution. Iam here reminded of the beautiful lines 
of Chaucer : 


‘ Of his diete measurable was he, 
For it was of no superfluitie, 
But of great norissing and digestible.’ 


csat = eras 


: Itis simply impossible to depict in words the value of 
_ the common meal that is twice taken by the students of this 

university. How scores of merry Brahmacharis chatting 
With one another in the freedom of perfect manners on 
„topics of local and national interest, stream into the dining 
„hall, how these blooming youths sit in ordered TOWS, how 


i TE ‘ Let us be together, let us eat together, let us gather 
oF strength in unity, let us be free from prejudice and let us 

i study Brahman together’ ! ; zA 
Bow delightful all this! | 7 a 
Our s students are free from the unhealthy nia and 
ors of modern city li fe, its worry and excitement which — 


i lize 
become natura ized in nother Beets, Bot. 


' men and women maturing before their time and seeking 


of these ills, we will quote facts and figures from the 
s k Government Reports. 
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habits of thought, feeling and conductare constantly form- 
ed in this healthy environment of clean. sweet and safe 
society. Moreover, a pure blood flows through the veins of 
the Brahmacharies, because it is not in any way tainted by 
the use of stimulants, such as aie, beer, wine, tobacco, meit, 


eggs, fish, onions, pepper or spices. 


Thus a new race of men is being labouriously evo!veq 
here under the most favourable environments by self- 
denying workers, because they know that 

‘ There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God 
And save them by the barrel road!’ 


on 


Thus the evolution of man par excellence is being 
furthered hereonright lines. Every student can lay a firm 
foundation for a holy temple of winged thoughts and lofty 
ideals. He will be a man full of love of God and love 
of fellow man, brimful of the intense love of his mother- 
land and, overflowing with an enthusiasm to spell away 


- darkness, false beliefs, soul-enchaining worships, who would 


materially aid in the regeneration of this groaning world. 


But the special feature of the Gurukula is Brahma- 
charya—the vow of celibacy for %5 years by its students. 
Every one .knows that the curse of India is the 
prevalence of early marriage, especially among the Hindus. 
The Gurukula strikes at the very root of this long-estab- 
lished but most fatal institution. A goodly host of un- 
speakable ills is to be attributed to the custom of prema- 
ture marriages. Small, weak, ill-developed, deformed, ugly 
and sickly children dying prematurely soon after they 
come into this world, the sorrowful deaths of young 
husbands, orphans and unprotected wives behind them, 


an early grave—these and many more are the heart- rending 
scenes of early marriages in India. ‘To give a definite idea 
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I 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS BY RELIGIONS IN THE PUNJAB- 
a - Hindus. Muhama- Christians. 
i ; dans. 
Annual Birth Rate with 
reference to the total ws 
population of 1901 ... 38 43 55 
= Annual Death Rate ... 44 43 87 
; II. 


The number of Hindus to every 100 of the Population 
for the last four Censuses was as follows :— 


1881 S n. 43°84 
1891 E ... 44°08 
1901 ae we 41°79 
1911 - Jee „e 36°28 


S Thus it is clear that within the brief spaceof 145 years 
= only, the Hindus will be no more in the land of the Five 
Rivers—the very first abode of the Aryas in India. 


There is nothing exceptional in the case ofthe Punjab. 
_ The same sorry tale is told of the whole of India. 


y- 
—— 


THE DYING HINDUS. 

< E ; III. ; 

; 2 E flion of tho Hindus to the total population dur- 
ing the last four Censuses. 


Pe. Gils SENT 1901. 1911. 
Big 2). 560 (2°34 70:91 69-41 


Ai 


5: ce 20 years from 1891 to 1911. All things remaining 


ae The decrease i in the proportion of the Hindus amounts to 


E the ho pamo that i is, provided there i is no alteration in the Con- 
diti L0] os of Propagation andgrowth of the people of different es 

rel igio ons, within paratively small period of 490 years, — 
the Hindus will beno more Their place will have been taken — s 


by men of other religions. They the Aryas of old, shall be 


sont Cavs ig APY, 


g 


arta—the land of the Aryani T} is es: 
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decree of the fates is written in letters so bold and black 
that even he who runs may read it. 


. Table IVY gives the percentage of widows in all the 


principle countries of the world. Even a cursory glance 


reveals the sorrowful fact that India tops the list in the 
number of widowed females. Men never gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles. Evilis the natural result of in- 
dividual misdirection, social misdirection and political 
misdirection. Early marriage—a social institution—is the 
sole cause of this unspeakable evil. However, the extent 
of the evil cannot be fully grasped unless Table V be 


‘carefully read. 


IV. 
Percentage of widowed and Divorced Females to total females 
in certain states at the time of the censuses taken in or 
about the year 1901. 


New Zealand (1906) 3 a) 
Cape Colony (190+) AD 
Australia a0 
United Kingdom 7 
Holland ... cael 
Servia Poul 
Denmark } 
orway 
Sweden me iy Be 3 
Finland 
Belgium 
puawzotlanid ) 
Germany os ; A i ati mt) 
Italy Ý i ; 
T Eranco Sb as elite 
qincla a. “68 A sao I 
_ Number of Widows in India in 1901 at various ages :— 
eas , WIDOWED. l 
-Age-group.. Males. - Females. ~“ 
a>) of 2 ax 6,000 19,000 
Se; ~) =e 37,000 _ 96,000 


Statistics of British India Part V 1912, page 20. - 
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Age-group. Males. 
10—15 oh oe 113 
15—20 a 3a 206 
20—25 rr. D 379 
£ 25—30 a5 ae 603 
l 30—35 TA I 768 
35—40 sae os 665 
40—45 333 a 979 
45—59 of ee 688 
50—55 at pai 1,097 
55—60 ase Rus 535 
60and over... am 2.032 
Unspecified ... oe 2 
Total 81,10,300 


Total Females in India 


Up to 25 years 
Up to 15 years 


741 


Females. 
2,76,000 
5,23.000 
9,389,000 
14,33,000 
22,67,000 
20,68,000 
37,70,000 
22,64,000 
41,13,000 
15,21,000 
65.97,000 
6,000 


25,892,0CC 


.. 143,958,000 


.. 741,000 widowers. 
. 391,000 widows. 


Had the Gurukula system of education: been in. vogue 
‘in India, we could have never seen 741,000 widowers and 


391,000 widows. 
been saved by late and mature mating. 


Moreover, many more lives would. have 


It has been truely said that‘ the hand that wrecks the 


‘eradle wrecks the nation.’ 


The institution of early marriage 
has wrecked the cradle of the Indian nation. 


The number 


of infant deaths in the Punjab as well as the whole of India 


is exceedingly appalling. 


¥ peek 2 à 
# > Ratio of Deaths per thousand of Population in the Panjab 
-Ai Se ; in IQIO. 
{i wee PR _ Males. Females 
Under one year _ 262°86 260°43 ` 
ne iB SE . 41:90 43-64. 
—10 Sp noe 13:32 15:96 
10—15 Eaa 17-77 


K 
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Males. Females. 
20—30 i me 1678 19:2 
30—40 E e eo OL 29-0) 
40—50 oh ep 2016 26°73 
50—60 Se me 30°98 36°13 
60 and upwards we 7449 74:05 


_ 


But take the case of England as regards infantile mor- 
tality. The rate of infantile mortality in England and 
Wales was 109 per 1,000 births in 1909. This was by far the 
lowest on record, yet the rate for 1910 is lower still, because 
it amountsto 105 per 1,000 births. That is, the infantile 
mortality in the Punjab is two and a half times greater than 
that of England. St. Paul was right in saying, ‘the wages 
of sin is death. The Indians discarded the Gurukula Sys- 
tem of Education, broke the laws of their being, so they are 
suffering and dying before their time. Nay, they who pride 
themselves on being thedescendants‘of Rama,Krishna,Budha, 
‘Yudhisthra, Arjunaand Bhima, they, the Aryas of old, war- 
riors, strong and bold, in this prosperous land of gold, arenow 
rapidly making room for other nations. Our ancient Rishis 
laid down the principle of celibacy for 25 years and they 
exhorted young men to continence by saying that ‘by the 
force of Brahmacharya sages have conquered death.’ St. Paul 
has spoken in similar strains, “ If you exercise control over 
your lusts, you shall live and enjoy happiness.” But the 
Indians gave way to lusts and so death is thinning their 
ranks more rapidly than they ever imagined. Our only 
salvation lies in Brahmacharya which is so vigorously 
advocated by the Gurukula. Thus this system of educa- 
tion is the one panacea forall the prominent ills which 
are eating into the very vitals of the Hindu Society. 
«Back to the Gurukula education” should be the cry of 


every Indian. 
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Percentage of the Population in certain states falling within 
i certain age-groups. 


State. Under 1. 15—06 L 65 years 
7 years, and upwards. 
es New Zealand she Beats) 5 
© Australia Hr P 56 4 
q UMS: A Ps EE aa 
i Switzerland 56 G 
e U. Kingdom 5T 5 
France 57 ï 
Belgium 5d 6 
-~ Austria gpi 5 
Hungry Bik 4 
Germany Ba 5 
Spain byt 5) 
Russia 52 4 
Sweden 52 S 
Denmark 52 T 
Holland 52 6 
Italy 52 6 
r Punjab 458 372 


THERES IS NO WEALTH BUT LIFE. 
5 j This fact will be driven home if it be stated in a finan- 
cial, ‘ golden-calf ’ or ‘ dollar °? form. If the same conditions 


be said to prevail throughout India as have been shown re- 
g ‘ding the Punjab and each person be taken to earn an- 
Ej 


annual income gi Rs. 30, as has poe Cermin by the or 


The total population of 
OF this Ee there is 
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315,156,396 x 1800 + 100 = 62,79,27,66,408 Rupees, that is 
Sixty two Billion Rupees would have been gained by 
India, had the working age been the same here as it is in 
the U. Kingdom. There would have been an annual gain 
of 140 crores of rupees to India. Thus itis literary true 3 
that there is no wealth but life and that there is no life but 
Brahmacharya, because‘ by the force of Brahmacharya _ À 
sages have conquered death,’ and ordinary men and women © 
have prolonged their lives and because ‘ the maximum of 3 


— 


life can only be reached by the maximum of virtue.’ ae 


Tf the Indians could wake up from their long sleep 
and follow in the footsteps of their glorious forefathers and tnd 
the modern civilized nations, then we could joyously ad- > 
dress to the Gurukula bells sa 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out, the darkness of the land, 
_ Ring in the race that is to be. 


: 
i 
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“The One.” 


Everywhere, the world all o’er, 
My eyes in sleepless watching see 
The ONE, the only One—before, 
Behind, in ‘ you’ and ‘ he’ and‘ me’. 
Myriad faces hide One Soul, 
In thousand blushes incarnate ; 
The flower, the dew, the stars unroll 
Graces endless of One Inmate. 


In fire, in wind, in sky—it seems— 
In stormy ocean’s bosom, rides 

That Soul of souls, whose deathless beams 
The dawn and ev’ning’s cycles guide. 


The roarof continental life, 


The thunder’s voice, the lightning’s dart, 
Articulate o’er all the strife 


The Verse of Universal Heart. 


Like to the round encircling Space, 
Alone without asecond lives One ; 
‘The years roll on and on] y trace 
- The golden paces of his-run ! 


Mohini Ranjan Sen. 
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Brahmacharya. 
(By PROFESSOR TARA CHAND P. GAJRA, M. A.) 


Purity! Purity !! We want Purity at bayonets 
point.—Rama Tirath. 

Out of the overgrown, abnormally developed and 
wrongly directed _amativeness of the man—out of the 
social bondage and pitiable slavery of the woman, 
there have been born such wrongs, such miseries, such 
sufferings, aye, such murders as to lead an observing and 
regretting mind to wonder why God, in the might of his 
wrath, doesnot by anactof His omnipotent will, sweep 
off from the face of this beautitul earth the great multitude 
of people who knowingly or ignorantly, break His divine 
laws:—Cowwan. 


AS the forward.race of civilization, man bar heen 


too busily engaged with “important affairs”, 

to pay Sufficient attention to what touches him 
nearer and affects him more vitally. Physical sciences 
have claimed a great deal of his time. ‘Theories after 
theories have been raised and exploded, laws have been 
discovered, delicate instruments for measuring very. small 
and minute quantities have been invented and yet cease- 
essly and continuously have the great souls been spending 
heir energies on questioning objective nature to 
satisfy the spirit of curiosity, that is but one phase of 
activity. No less time and energy have been expended in 
addiug to what may be called the comforts of life. The 
facts revealed by science by exploring nature have been 
collected, collated and used to make new machines that 
might save labour, carry both innert human, human load 
more quickly, transporting commodities to the most 
distant parts of the world, and pronase new things that 
might tickle the fancy of this “ crown of God’s handi- 
work”. To quench his thirst drinks of various names and 
descriptions have been mado, innumerable dishes and 
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ee TROS have been arranged to satisi y his palate. To relieve 
him from the oppression of sum ner there are thé electric 
fans and to fortify him against the aE of winter { 
there are shawls and lois, blaukets and rugs, pipes 
conducting steam and hot water round his tenements. 
Neither human voice, nor the notes executed by the great 
singers of nature have power enough to satisfy his sense of 
music. Wind and stringed instruments have been called 
into help him. Nature affords enough scope for the exer- 
‘cise of the eye, but art must vie with nature and try to out- 
do it. Livable as many of these things may make our life, 


necessary as they may be ina moderate degree, they have 
no right to claim our whole attention, drag us after them 
and leave us no time to contemplate upon that phase of 
our life which is deeper, noblerand grander. 


This activity stops not here. Continual habit of 
using a thing makes it indispensable. The luxury of 
~ one generation becomes the necessity of another. ‘ Neces- 
_ sity, they say, ‘is the mother of invention’. Impelled by 
this motive force, forward goes man to satisfy his cravings. 
= Nations come together, races meeb one See Agree- 
 mentsand disagreements follow as a matter of course. i 
War and rapine now play their part. In the great com- 
-_ petetion between nation and nation, in thegreat race of politics ' 
= the best heads are used to conduct diplomatic embassies, 
Great souls use their. energies in hatching schemes for 2 
] agrandising their own nations, conquering and building 
vast empires—empires where citizens cannot be properly 
looked after. The result is that all things have to be simply | 
ushed through. Haphazardly are they attended to. One 
se of laws is made one day and another is found necessary = 
to take its place. the next day. Social reform is proceeded g 
with in all sorts of ways. Institutions after t ‘ 
are tried to produc w calthier race, but to no ngi 
Var ee theori tion are propounded, worshi 
e Deci eee ma ) 
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E instead ofany improvement, degeneration in its worst 
s : . , 3 , 
form makes its appearance. Inspite of their well-meaning 
-and honest efforts reformers feel defeated. 


In such astate of affairs it is highly gratifying to 
hear those who not busy with great political problems, 
free from the influence of the keen competition and 
hurried haste of ordinary life, can afford to make a deeper 
study of human nature and suggest efficacious remedies 
for curing the disease. Amongst those who have stood for 
a thorough and proper reform of society, who have preached 
radical principles for changing the present state of affairs. 
Dayanand occupies the place of honour. Pearson has 
-somewhere stated: “It (anation) requires teschers, be 
they pressmen, poets or politicians, who grasp the wants 
of the nation asa whole; who independent of class and 
party, can remind the people at the fitting moment of 
their traditions......... *, Judged by this standard Daya- 
= nand was the greatest Teacher of modern India. To me 
= heis more than that. Not only is he a great teacher of 
India, but heis the teacher of humanity at large. Ata 
fitting moment he has reminded man (of his age) of 
he old traditions of humanity. Not only independent 

{party and class has he done this and grasped the wants 
ithe Indian nation asa whole, but independent of any 
racial or national prejudice, he has clearly grasped the 


a situation of humanity at large and suggested the means 
oe of bettering mankind. 
es 


1 What is the solution offered by this great sage? 
i  Ohitis the physiological solution. Before man can be 

A good he should have a good parentage. Before the race 
an be improved, the matrimonial connections should be 
ormed ina more rational way. The nnworthv and the 
a imbecile, ‘the diseased and the degenerate’ should be 
2 carefully kept back from perpetuating their weaknesses 


ough a progeny which must inherit all oL defects. 


TESIR. 


> 
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a carefully chalked out course of life in order to implant 
in their children only such tendencies as shall improve 
the race. Hard is this course to follow. Not afew merely = 
turni away from it. To many brought up in the traditions = 
of the law of sexual morality of the civilized man, the i 
underlying principles simply appear to be strange and = 

4 impracticable. But Dayanand fully conscious of these 

4 difficulties has laid special stress on this point. He 

considers the science of procreating children as the basis 

ofall true reform, as the science of sciences and the — 
fountain ofall progress. To enable man to smooth and 

sincerely follow this course of life, he has prescribed a 

long course of preparation. His conrse he calls Brahma- 

charya. Brahmacharya is in a sense the very corner 
stone of Dayanand’s reform scheme. He speaks of it in 
very enthusiastic terms and emphasises its importance in 
the following words :— = 

« Verily those parents have done their duty and, 
therefore a thousand thanks to them, who have done their 
best to make their children practise Brahmacharya......” 
(S. P. p. 93) 

“That country alone prospers where Brahmacharya -8 
is properly practised.........” (S. P. p. 93) E 


chaste lives ........Down into the depths of misery 
sinks that country wherein the people do not practis 
_ Brahmacharya...... ..” (S. P. p. 98) 

. © Since its inhabitants have neglected Brahmacharya J 
a... India has been steadily declining.......-.” (S. P. p. 103). 


; While Dayanand has raised his powerful voice ong 
the side of Brahmacharya, there have been others both in 
E the country of Dayanand’s birth and outside it who ei ; 
= during the life-time of that great sage or a little before or 
after have preached the same or similiar ip ee 
This publication and preaching of same princi most 


imultaneously points to the great plan of 
= CC. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized n 
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playned for bringing man -back to his pristine 
purity and frecing him from present difficulties. No 
doubt it will take long before the civilized man will 
accept in theirentirety Dayanand’s principles, yet'sure I feel 

that at every step of progress he will more and more fuily 
realise the importance of Brahmacharya. Greater and 
‘greater honour will be paid to Dayanand’s name at each l 
succeeding stage. 

To turn to the subject proper, the question how to 
practise Brahmacharya, how to completely control the 
lower self, may be considered. he Rishis‘of yore 
have prescribed their methods and the modern scientists 


| have suggested their own. Swami Dayanand has called 
| out the most suggestive injunctions of the Rishis and put 
| them together in his Sanskarvidhi. The Satyartha Prakasha 
ee and the Rigvedadi Bhashyabhumilka too contain similar i 


passages. What Dayanand has written is almost wholly : 
supported by the writers of the West. I propose to place 


before the reader those rules which have the support of 
both sides, 

Observing Brahmacharya means the avoidance of even 
he least excitement of the nerves of the genital organs. 
| These nerves are most -intimately connected with nerves of 

both kind of onr body—the organic and the spinal and 


a. ee ae 


ie brain nerves. Anything which aifects these nerves adverse: 
ji 

pa ly prođuces a temptation for the breach of the vow of 
| Brahmacharya. Besides the general states of the mind and 


i ~ body bavemuch todo with the success or failure of our 
attempt to keep under heel the monster of Kama. Tt follows. 
- therefore, that a complete set of the laws of continence 
should carefully attend to the details which shall enableone F 
to keep in order and proper tone the whole system. 


i The state of organic nerves depends chiefly on the 
food that we take. Tf our food is wholesome unstimulat- 
; ing and cool, the nerves will remain calm and -unexcited. 

Jn the other hand, every kind of food that gives hard 


m 
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unduly excites these nerves, with the result that the 2 
genital nerves partake of the same excitement. The reform 4 
Po 
= 


; of food theu is a very important factor of the laws of 
a continence. Swami Dayanand advises a Brahmachari to 
TS . E or ~ . . > 
w avoid “ Flesh,”dry food, wine, things that are very sour, 


very tikshan, bitter or extremely alkaline.” (S. P. p. 62, 63) 
He further condemns the use of medicines and strongly 
advises moderation regarding the quantity of food taken. 
Along with the above may be read the following : 


“ A diet too rich in meat or otherwise too stimulating 
` is dangerous in this regard.” (“Sexual Lifeof the Child” by 
Dr. Albert Moll, p. 160) 


TOTT 


“In addition to these the kind of food that children 
eat is pernicious. Think of tea or coffee as drinks for 
Schildren, making the brain numb only to be follcwed by 
[fierceness, asa! wild; bull who is stunned by a blow is 
sure to be! maddened {when reaction comes. Think of — 
pepper, all spice,;cinnamon, cloves, mace, for condiments 
for young stomachs. Of tobacco, wine, cider, rum, as 
stimulants to’keep the powers of life at play. Think of 
flesh-meats, of rich gravies, and stuffings, all vitiating the — 
sense of taste, and’ gradually taking from if that nice — 
instinct by which it discriminated, ina healthful condition, 
food which is congenial to life from that which is hnrtful 4 
and as paving the way, for the predominance of appetite 
over the checks, which the moral sense of man sets up 
against its wild and ruinous sway. All these varieties of © 
food act stimulatingly. They bring them forward 
= unduly, and force them to maturity out of season. By 
go doing the period of youth is shortened and ill-devel o ped 
manhood results. ( Hints on Reproductive Organs” by Dr. 


__ J. Jackson.) 


(je Ts ht ll a na ™ 
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Overfeeding is a powerful cause of early concupi- 
scence and licentiousness......... (p. 36) To prevent immense 
_evils.........they should always subsist on a plain, simple, É 
= unstimulating vegetable and water diet, and care should . 
= betaken that they do not eat fast and are not excessive in 

quantity.” (p. 86) “a... and if recourse be had to 
medicine for the purpose of keeping the bowels open, it is 
- sure to perpetuate the mischief.” 


The Swami further advises the Brahmachari to be 
regular in his living and acquiring knowledge, to rise 
very early inthe morning, to keep his body clean and 
havea daily bath, to avoid excessive bathing, oversleeping 
= and _undersleeping. (S. P. p. 62-63.) 

E The thoughts embodied in theabove paragraph have 
ki- been reached by some recent writers in Europe. The 
_ following are quoted for the edfication of the reader ; 


«The individual should go to bed at a regular hour 
= —say nine o’clock and rise at five, six or seven o’clockasis 
: most devisable............ . A daily bath of the whole body 
sa necessity but by this is not meant the immersing of 
the body in a large quantity of water.......... The pri neiple 
and only object of bathing is for personal cleanliness...... ‘a 
K owan. ) 


In order to be able to keep the lower passions under 
Flee control, one should beable to livea hard life — 
generally. Weakness in one direction very often leads 
weakness in another direction. One who does not 
possess a strong body is liable to succumb easily to his 

ssions: Rousseau, the father of the French Revolution, — 
hol ds that “all: passions find lodgement in effieminate bodies.” 


- 


shaving hair , not ‘to use shoes and umbrella aul to have 
De mekhala) going round the waist.” $ 


Tia EENE Feti 
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“ Feather beds and pillows should be avoided. The _ 
best bed is a mattress made from straw, corn-bushes, curled 
hair or compressed sponge. No more bed covering should 
be used—than is absolutely required to keep the person 


comfortable ? “usse. clothing and bedding (should bẹ) 
light and cool. (The Science of New Life, p. 124). _ a 
So far the body has been spoken of. But as remarked om 
above the vibrations of brain and spinal nerves have a 
direct influence upon the genital organs and are in their a 
turn most powerfully affected by the conditions of the E 


latter. No setof laws for observing Brahmacharya can be 
complete, unless it suggests rules, lays down direc- 
tions for keeping the mind pure, but also for avoiding 
all nervous excitements. ‘The great founder of the Arya 
Samaj enjoins upon the Brahmacharis, not to read dirty 
books, not to entertain vicious thoughts, to avoid speaking 
lies and scheming, speaking ill of _ others, giving 
free vent to anger, greed, love, fear and sorrow (S. P. p. 
62-63). He further lays down that the Brahmacharis — 
should not be lazy and idle, they should attend to their 
proper work. as. 
Below are given from European writers ne a 
parallel to the above :— R 
- “Although we should give to children neither obecana 32 
nor erotic works, still we should not withhold from them | 
everp poem which deals with love... tenes seeeestenes 
cn GOs ..It is altogether . different as eats ection 
evel E ano books and pictures.” (Sexual Life of the 
= Child p. 262). ; 
s ay cone coversation or talk and lewd books j 


< catalogue of e principale agents in this work of mis schief 
(Graham, p. 36). : 3 


“cae ae X 
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- & All extraordinary and undue excitements, however, 
whether caused by moral, mental or physical ` stimali, 
increase the excitability and unhealthy activity of the 
nerves of organic life, and tend to bring on and estiblish 
in them, a state of deceased irritability, and sensibility 
seerccccsseeresessD hus passions, such as anger, fear, grief, 
etc., when violent, frequent or continued, irritate and 
debelitate the nerves of organic life............ ” (Ibid, p. 4). 
“ Hvery-day employment should be as much of a neces- 
sity to every man as is eating. A min who is constitu- 
tionally lazy and careless about working is nearly always 
a licentious man. An idle life and a chaste and continent 
life cannot possibly be found in the same individual........ 
(Cowan, 126). 

From the consideration of the physical, moral and 
mental influences conducive to the observance of Brahma- 
charya, we passon to the influences of surrounding in 
general. ‘Circumstances make a man’ is an old saying 
emphasising a particular phase of youth. Good environ- 
= ments check evil tendencies and serve asa fertile ground 
forthe development of higher and ennobling emotions. 
fwamiji onthe authority of the ancients, whose days he 

Ee to bring back lays down the following rules for the 
tification of environment :— 


A Brahmachari should avoid city life. He should 
abstain from Singing (amorous songs), playing on musi- 
cal instruments and dancing in accompaniment to these 
songs. Gossiping should be shunned and intimate and 
promiscous mixing of the opposite sexes carefully eschewed. 
_ (S. P. p. 62-63). : 


= Swamiji’s views here too, have been endorsed generally 


r as: 


b y the Westerners. 


? G In country children are more moral and remain 
longer uncorrupted.” (The Sexual Life of the Child, p. 152). 


£ The r a gopeirtion of wae same tone pene | 
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| E 
to sexual attraction and charm in the most powerful k: 
manner. Here lies the origin of profound erotic influence = 


of singing and music.” (Sexual Life Cur Times—Block 
M. W., p. 38). > 


3 


b “ Variety Theatres, gin palaces, low music halls and 
; all amusements of similar kind, are simply unthinkable 
without the sensual. (Ibid, p. 84). 


“ I must confess that the man who jests over sex- 
relations is to me incomparably lower than the man who 
- sustains clean but wholly illegitimate sex-relations.” 
(Arthur Youth and Sex, p. 72). 


“ Co-education has been opposed also on two grounds, > 
i thatit leads to a premature awakening of the sexual life 2 
GUNA. -asee sss cose ? (The Sexual Life of the Child, p. 64) p 


“ The mere association ofthe child with persons of 
the opposite sex provides much stimuli ” (Che Sexual Life 
of the Child, p. 248). 

The list of injunctions is completed’ by advising the 
man on the path to virtue to avoid handling genetive 
organs, hard rubbing of other parts of the body, riding the 
horse and the elephant, etc., and to develope the will 4 
power by regular and constant praying to the Lord. 
(S. P. p. 62-63). ; p 

European writers advise the young in ‘the same ciim d 
when they write that the mechanical stimulation of the 
structure in especial, is likely to induce the practise of 
\eersneeee(SOxual Life of the Child, p.90) that the stimula- 


tion of nerves of the skin.......-..-- transmits very similar — 
sensations to the voluptuous sensorium.” (The Sexual Life 3 
of our Time, p. 30). i E 


When giving the various causes of comruptions they 
= say,‘I must to horseback, riding, working the tee adle o of 
the sewing machine, cycling, the vibration of can 
(The Sexual Life of the Child). They forcibly ly tell 
f ps Uae has been oe a gegis al 
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determined will and the active morning and evening exer- 


an cise of the religious sentiments as essentials of pure life.” 
(The Science of A New Life, p. 130) 


These are the laws of continence, these the necessary i 
accompaniments of Brahmacharya life. The world as itis 
constituted to-day, with its high civilization, immeasurable 
temptations and traps forthe young, has ruined the lives 
of many a promising man.and woman. This of late has 
come to be recognised. Dr. Trall writes : “ Society has 
no moral right to regulate or license anything that is 
intrinsically wrong, nor has it any moral right to punish 
its debauchees and vagabonds until it removes temptations 


E 
$a 


from them............ ? (Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, 
p. 223). 

x Dr. Shearman is yet more clear and positive in 
his demands. He says: “An _ institution for the cure 


Be of such persons (the fallen) would be most valuable, 
SA although one to prevent the disease will be still more 
ps valuable.” Thescheme of such an institution, an institu- 
tion which would save the innocent children from the 
_-barbavities practisel upon them in the name of civilization, 
was conceived by the Great Teacher of India, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati—the man educated in ancient modes 
| pf thought. Ata moment when his feelings had been raised 
[P the highest pitch by viewing the ancient ruins of the 
ort at Chitour, he disclosed tho scheme to a disciple of 
his, accompanying him there. The scheme discovered 
_ there was warmly taken up nearly 15 years after by a 
= practical and at the same time an enthusiastic gentleman of 


he Publabs The renowned Mahatma Munshi Rama. The 


; e de O name of Goe, Rishikulas a 
% Brahmacharya Ashramas scattered throughout India. It 
is now 15 years that the institution at Kangri has been 
Tn A It has passed through many crises. It has 

owly eae itself to some noble end, But ye — 
- ny w. icise the scheme, many who are 


cr hee 
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pessimistic about the results to be achieyed and others 
while agreeing with usin theory, protest against some of 
our practices. To all these critics, so far as they are 
actuated by noble motives and a sincere desire for the be- 
tterment of the institution Isay ‘ welcome,’ a thousand times 
welcome. You ought to, to have, will haveand must have the 
= éar of the authorities here. To conviction are they wedded. 
+ Only sincerely lend your help to them and God’s Grace shall 


rest on your brow.” To those, (if any there be) who- 
criticise for the sake of criticism only, who have made 


destruction the profession of their life, I only say ; “ Go 
and do better work. Waste not your life.” And if they 
fail to listen and yet persist in their ways, I console 
myself by repeating Hafiz’s couplet ;— 


rons kG JLA SS SEM 
Eag A (ge cole as gu ĝa 
To you the gentle-worker, to you I say :—“ Listen not 
to criticism, care not for what the unscrupulous, 
unsympathetic critic has to say. Yes, listen not to itand 
reply not to it, for ‘scandal’ ever improves by op position. 


Depend upon the purity of your motives and sincerity of — 
your heart, upon the Grace of God and the law of Karman. — 


words :— 


oye eo i shl 


Sa] oat ea L | sgt 2 as ace ose = 


a 


If’ you feel excited yet cool yourself with the following E 
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(By P. GHASI RAM, M. A., LL.B.) 


GAIN and again has the charge been brought against 
A the Arya Samaj that its policy has been that of a man 
e who pulls down a building and leaves the debris 
on a site of the old edifice. Lt has notattempted to construct 
a building of its own. I[,asan Arya Samajist who has stu- 
died the Samaj with some care, can not say, although I 
wish I could, that the change is altogether unfounded. I 
confess with some regret that the Samaj has been more ae: 
ae tive in the field of destruction than in that of construction. 
; When its founder wrote the last four chapters of his immor- 
tal work the Satyartha Prakasha, he gave a powerful imple- 
ment of destruction in the hands of his followers and beit 
said to their credit, that they have used it most unsparingly. 
How many errors long honoured as truths they have expos- 
ed? How many follies long considered as children of 
wisdom by an erring humanity they have brought to light? 
They have beaten the life out of idol-worship and any one 
may now see its decomposing and rotting corpse out of 
_ ~ which all life has flown away. They have ruined the trade 
of prophets and con îscated their passports to the kingdom 
of God which erstwhile was said to bə forbidden land to 
all those who did not hold a ‘permit’ from them. They have 
laid theaxe at the root of that poisonous tree the present 
= CasteSystem of India which for so many ceaturies had 
been causing disease and death in Indian Society.* 
‘The result of all this has been that those who imbibed 
the teachings of the Samaj found their old faith gone and 
= nothing new come to fill its place. They were filled with 
Í a desire to criticise the faiths of others and in time they 
es 


—s * J donot mean that the Arya Samajists have achieved a 
see at success even in this work of destruction. All I mean 

is that their main efforts have been directed towards criti- 
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became experts in the art of banter and sarcasm. And to 
the ranks of Joppers went on increasing. This spirit hag = 
been a parent of many evils which we find rampant within 
the Samaj. To my mind the unedifying scenes of quarrels 
among the Arya Samajists area direct and natural result of = 
this spirit. We have been so much accustomed to criticise - 
others that we cannot resist the temptation of criticising 
our own brethren. Every one of us seems to have an exag- 
cerated notion of his own dignity and importance and sees 
aninsultin every thing and every where even when his collea- 
gues happen to differ from him on a given topic. We have 
little respect for age, experience and learning. ‘Thus our 
frame of mind has become sceptical rather than religious. 
For be it from me to admit that there are no gentlemen © 
amongst us who are full of faith and devotion, who have 
respect for others and self-respect for themseives and who 
are charitable and fair minded in their dealings with others. 
[am only directing the readers attention to a widespread 
evil and I shall be pardoned for making statements which 
appear sweeping or exaggerated. Se od v4 


` An average Arya Samajist is thus a gentleman who has 
no sense of proportion. He is truthful and honest, has a y 
great desire to help and adyance schemes of public good, 
has got very advanced and noble ideas on matters of social 
reform and is ready to make sacrifice for the cause of the 
Samaj. But he is as yet not weaned from the old Hindu | 
habit of bending like a reed before the smallest gust of- 
wind. He often yields to the pressure of his non-Samajic _ 
_ wife or parents and finds himself unable to carry out that — 


lost faith in the a of prayer because thera can n 
centrate their thoughts on God at the time of perf i 
Se paia They go through the ceremony mechanically 


| iey go through it at all. Some are such s of 
, lth auc ghey cannot eae their da Ly 
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other circumstances in which we live are great obstacles in 
oe our way. We who have been brought up in Puranic ideas 
== by Puranic parents cannot altogether free ourselves from 
= . their influence. They have been so ingrained in us that we 
= sometimes fall under their influence unconsciously. Weare 

slaves of many evil habits which not only injure onr health 
ae but prevent us from doing our religious duties also. 


g È : These are some of the reasons why the Samaj is held up 
= by our opponents as an agency of destruction. But I am 


happy to say that the Samajic leaders have always tried to do 
` some constructive work. It was with this object that the 
various schools and orphanages were started by the Samajes. 
The D.-A. V. College Lahore, established in memory of 2 
_ Maharshi Dayananda inspired the greatest enthusiasm in — 
- its early days among the rank and file of the Samaj simply 
because they were led to believe that the institution would 
turn out men of a superior type, of the calibre of a Gotama 
and a Kanada. When after a time people saw that they had 
pitched their hopes too high which in the very nature of 
tinings could not be fulfilled by the college they began to 
~ cast about other ways to reach their goal. They soon rea- 
lised that a day school, however richly endowed and eti- 
ciently staffed it may be, could never be called an ideal 
institution from the Aryan point of view. It had neces i 
sarily to work under restrictions and limitations. They 
could never have complete control over the education of 
their boys in a school which had to teach the curricula pre 
scribed by an officialised and secular university. There 
could never be that constant companionship between the 
“teacher and the taught in such a school or college whieh ; 


dimes. Swami A had on at more than one 
_ place ‘of the Gurukulas of ancient India. It was well nigh 
es toj bare a Cnn ee of REN the same type in 


i me mpor 


(a. 
would follow the ancient traditions living in tha house of 
their Guru, learning the Vedas and earning their dail y. 
bread by means of alms freely given by pious householders. 
Old manners had flown with old times. Begging was 
then not a trade which it is now and on which hatten mil- F 
lions of parasites and life suckers of the nation—the so-call- 2 
ed adhus. It was then the exclusive privilege of the Brah- 4 
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macharies of the Gurakulas. Brahmanas who had devoted 
their life to the study of the Vedas and then dedicated it to 
the teaching of them were alone qualified to become Gurus. 
They never parted with their learning for the sake of 
money. In fact the man, who sold his learning, was treat- 
edas one who had betrayed his trust. The Aryan leaders, 

= therefore, started the Gurukulas, in which they tried to pre- 
serve as many essentials of the ancient Kulas as they could 
under the exigencies of modern times and conditions. They 
were obliged to employ teachers on pay and charge fees 
from the students. They had to introduce many other mo: 
difications. But they did not sacrifice the ideal. They had 
to pour old wine into new bottles. What was, therefore 
important, was that the wine was old. It did not matter 
of what shape and size the bottles were. 


The ancient ideal of education they retained. Brahma- 
charya—celibac y—, strict celibacy, abbacy in thought, word 
and deed upto the age of 25 years at least, constant inter- 

“course between the teachers and the pupils, the study of the 
= Vedas and the Shastras, and complete control over the cur- 
 ricula taught—these are some of the constituents of the — 
~ ideal. ioe 
People, no less than the founders, have built very sa š 
a hopes on the Gurukulas. They have evinced an enthus E 
: for these institutions which is truly marvellous, Kye 
k: poorest of the poor has made some sacrifice or ot 
A hem. They regard the Kulas as their sheet and 
justl y so. Man never remains long satisfied with the 
destr uction. How great so ever a delight he may 


destruction at the time but he s 
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Man is a builder by nature, and, if, ever he pulls down the 
work of another it is because he wants to raise his own mo- 
= nument. The Aryas, too, could not do otherwise They aa 
had destroyed a good deal. Now it was their turn to con. 
- struct. The Gurukulas are the first and foremost construc 
| tive work of the Arya Samaj. They are a complete and satis- 
i EA answer to the charge with which I began this 
S- article. ] 


The AryałSamaj has al! along been lamenting that the 
present generation of the Aryas is] hopelessly weak, physi- 
cally, morally and intellectually. They lack the physical 
and moral courage to carry out the referms which they 
preach from the platform. The pride of caste, which the great _ 
Rishi laboured so much to humble, is still raising its hide 
ous head. The-two great bases on which Aryan society was 
founded exist only in lectures and books. . ‘Lhere is neither 
Varnavyavastha nor Ashrama V yavastha. 


S The world expects great things of the Brahmacharis — 
of theGurukula. That they should take the foremost place 
among the ranks of the learned is the least of their expecta: 
tions, They want them to be heroes in the strifeof-religious 

and social reform. They are sanguine that the Brahma- 

sharis will be above this mean and unmeaning pride of 

_birth—the most despicable and ignable kind of pride, ifit 
3 _be possible to have higher and lower orders of this undesire 
Ra able disqualification. Brahmacharis of proudest as well as 
> Gi f humblest birth sitat the same table and are treated as 
equals in all respects. They do not attach Sharman and 
Ee man and Gupta to their names as we, who claim to be 
SA heir superiors, do without having even the semblanceof a ~ 
t ight to the use of such words. They do not observe eho 


d in the Shastric reset We have neve 
wis. We begin | the life of a “householder 

dren and remain householders up tot time 
pe s of the G “willl a 
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- only scotch but kill this venomous snake of caste. They 
: will found anew the Varnas on meritand hurl down all 
such arrant fools who parade themselves as Brahmanas, . 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas simply because their parents 


were designated as such into the great’ pit of Shudrahood 
k e = c 
s where they will have room enough to wallow in the dust. 


They will live asy householders only for the period prescrib- 
ed in the Shastras’and then will become Vanaprasthas and 
will end their days as Sanyasis—of course those only of 
them who will be fitted§for this exalted and holy Ashrama. 
Weexpect that?our Brahmacharis will be true to them- 
selves, and will have the courage oftheir convictions. Official 
frowns and favours will be powerless to make them swerve 
from the path of duty. Theopinion of aselfish, short-sight- 
ed and foolish society jwill count with them as a straw. 
They will proclaim the truth in all conditions and circum- 
stances and if need be even from the steps of a scaffold. . 
They will live’as true men and die as true men too. They = 
will serve humanity without any distinction of caste, creed a if 
or colour. They will raise their brethren from the pit of 
degradation into which they have been’thrown by a selfish -~ 
priestly class. They will, in short, be‘ Arya’ in the true 
sense of the term. 


If the Brahmacharis of the Gurukulas fulfil our expec- — 
tations the charge now laid at the door of the Arya Samaj 
will be withdrawn for ever. But, if............ I shall not say : i 


anything more. I shudder to complete the sentence. 


Ar 


` 
~~ 


i 
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A Tragedy and a Philosophy. 


(By Mr. KESHAV LAL L. OZA, M. A.) ; z 


All reforming is uphill-work. It means tackling the 

most powerful and ferocious inertias of the race. And 
z= the soul that has that summery nature that loves 
to drift with the stream had better keep out of it. 
s: A man cannot really be classed with those special 
mortals who move the world, unless he has the momentum 
to encounter some hardships and submit to some outlay 
for the sake of ideas which he knows to be priceless. 

‘Heroes undergo anything.” —J. Howard Moore. 

WAS the other day in the company of half-a-dozen 

| young ladies—gentle cousins—all of them as merry as 

aate ae as OCENA as mani hters, one as imponan 


cap for the 


j eam to me. After Ravine sean it in the 
ONS (OR table, and, hunted apdor the sofa and all 


peu there, they left me ts an coat charge not to touch 
it f or the world. T promised accordingly, as I sat dozing 
7 Lul , and they left me alone to pursue their 
re € gy a knock, knock came to the 
pen, and a strange gentleman in 
x vith a magic lantern under veg 


ea 


A TRAGEDY AND A PHILOSOPHY. 


“So you havea bridegroom’s head-gear there,” said he, X 
. looking at me with his keen, grey eyes, “all smiles and ~ 
happiness, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said I, ss though he had been the oldest friend — 


3 


i : in the world, “ my little————”. 


“Ah! ” said he, stopping me, “ people must marry, I sup- ‘ 
pose, but I have a word or two to say to you about this gim- = 
crack. Do you quite realise the unwisdom of these hasty 
uníons concocted by pious aunts and grand-mothers with- — 
out the knowledge of the parties concerned, and what do — 
these early marriages too often come to? I will paint a” 
=n picture of the nearly seven lakhs of widows whose very — 
e existence is a curse to your country. Pardon me if the picture ’ 

beone in which the lights and shades appear strong, per- — 

haps, but which every one will recognise as not outraging — 
4 the truth to any appreciable extent. There are two houses _ 
built side by side. Inthe one, dwells a widow, and her 
daughter, fair, light-hearted, the sun-shine of her mother’s — 
declining years, but alas suffering from the exquisite tor- 
tures of enforced widowhood. With all the affectionate in- 


happiness ina man’s house, she remains unseen, r 
defrauded of the pleasure of preparing with her own hand ; 


heard no more, or heard shriJl in complaint ; 
cats gcopiiulate in se Sul taking the ree of a 
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her own heart, and she remains that most melancholy of all 
spectacles—a nature with aspirations unfulfilled. In the 
next house livesa bachelor—young, open-hearted, but poor. 
Busied in the struggle of life, he sees little of society, the 
female portion of it especially, a knowledge of his own 
brusqueness of manners at first prevents him from coming in 
contact with womankind, and this shyness in time becomes 
So strong as not to be overcome. It might seem strange, but I 
am convinced it is the fact, that some men are much more 
afraid of women, than women are of men, and fearing “ to 

break the ice” is a fruitful cause of old-bachelorism. 

Gradually age grows upon him, chalk stones gather 


in his knuckles, gout seizes hold of his toes, served by 

menials, he is a stranger to the soft and careful hand of affee- 
tion ; aud he drops into the grave unpitied and unknown. : 
|  Awallofbutsix inches thick has all this time divided 
these two people : the Hindu socicty does not allow them 
) even a chink, which, like Pyramus and Thisbe, they might 
i whisper through, although by nasure they might have been 
formed tomakea happy couple, instead of two miserable units. 
Eugene Sue, in his Wandering Jew, describes two people, as 
approaching each other from the different continents of the 
did and the New World. The woman wanders to the 
shores of North-Western America, the man approaches from 
the North-Easternmost part of Asia. Behren’s Straits alone 
seems to divide their destiny. Let me ask how many Beh- 
ren’s Straits do you not interpose in your social relations 
between heart and heart? I was driven into a corner, s0 
to say, and had no arguments to offer in support of the un- 
wholesome fungus of enforced widowhood. The stranger, 
after in vain waiting fora counterblast. stepped up to the 
rich] y-embroidered cap which lay on the table, turned up 
his caffs likean expert chemical lecturer, took it in his 
hands, blew upon it, and, before I could collect myself to 
ax à protest against his ill-usage, the cap lay in pieces before him 
fas quickly as a child’s card-house rattles to the ground. 
tin, blush-rose, feather, frame-work, and the very cotton 
a RT TENOR SORAI, RV ERUE SRE ELSE AS NAAR, Ho 


A TRAGEDY AND A’ PHILOSOPHY. - 


then deliberately wiped the iluminated’ lens of his’ magic - 
lantern. “ Let us begin” said he, “ from the beginning,” — 
taking in his grizzly fingers the blush-rose, and stripping 
its stem until the iron-wire of which it was composed’ was 
laid bare. Before even this thread of metal canbe prodtcéd;, 
men must dive into the bowels of the earth to procure the 
ore and the fuel with which to smell it. “I-wilt’ show you 
the true history of the making of this fantastic head:gear.” 
With that he turned the focus of the lantern upon the wall; 
and I saw a picture of a deep pit into which men continual- 


ly kept entering, and as continually emerging from, like so 


many emirets, black and filthy to the last degree, and . für- a 
ther in the mine, toiling up steep ascents, women on their. 
hands and ied s, With chains round their bodies, dragged 
up the heavy corves of coal.® 


A LAA 


-A 
< 
ag 
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“But this,” said I,“ surely is not fit employment for 
women ?” Se 
« Well,” said he with ashrug, as if mimicking a gener:: 


al expression, “ what’s to be done? Somebody must — 
do it.” 
With that he cha nged the slides, and I saw a child, not. 
more than five years old, sitting in a narrow little ae 
sage in the remotest darkness of the mine. Isaw him pul 
something he held in his hand, a little door opened, and th 
= woman harnessed to the corve passed onwards ; the door — 
shut too, and the child was again in the darkness, huddled 
E up inthe corner to protect himself from the cold and damp 
Noticing my surprise, my strange visitant shruggeđ his 
shoulders again in his expressive manner. “ Well, ’tisn’t E j 

= pleasant business, certainly,” said he,“ but the thing mi së 
aana done, you know! Baut stop, we have eny got as far as > 
the coal in our lecture.” ; 


+ -* Tt is bnt just to say that women are no longer thus degra- 
ded’ to the condition of beasts of burden. ‘The picture is retai 
however, as it affords a startling example of the hardabipijag 

‘163 the working classes submit to in the course of Í 
tions. As in this instance, public attention r et 
; drawn _to the unhealthy influence and bad ano ements w. 
; ppa ERP 
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“ You would not think, to see with what negligent 
elegance this feather fails,’ said the stranger, holding up its 
white sweep, “ that man had given even life in the struggle 
to bring it to this perfection. But-there, what’s to be done? 
-—-we always thought more of matter than of man. We 
have not quite finished yet,” said he, taking up the frame: 

work of the cap, “ we must go to the New World for our 
next picture.” 


As he spoke, headjusted a new slide, and showed a 


Brazilian plantation, in which the slaves laboured under 

. fear of the cowhide of the overscer. ‘ The bees who make ) 
the honey,” said he, with his cold sneer, “ how gratefal ; 
man is tothem! Isuppose you think we have no such 

„Slaves. I have two or three choice slides here,” said he, hold- 
ing upthe transparent glasses-—* » figure or so ofan exhaust- - 
ed milliner, and miserable! Bring weaver in his little : 
garret, weaving inch by inch of o satin, whilst his own 


poor family have only rags to cover them ; but I have shown 
you enough of the misery that has gone towards making 
5 this little trifle. The fair youth, when he puts it on, and 
~ carries it so lightly on his head, will little think how it has 
been delved, and forged, and woven, and built up into 
such becoming fashion—but ’tis worth a thought about.” 
“ And now,” said he, in the rising tone of one coming 
to his peroration, “ I am not altogether such a bad sort of 
spirit as you might have taken me to be. So 1 will give = 
you a sentiment of much importance to the working bees in È 
= the busy human hive, and that is—A happier production — 
a and a better distribution of wealth.” å 
And clapping his magic lantern under his arm, he -a 
È wished me a good evening and disappeared. 


“ Why, dear ! ” said a sweet voice close to my. ear, a 
the same time, a soft little fist thumped me on. the pack : 

. “why, dear! you have been talking such strange thingsint 
your sleep this last half-hour. . I told you how ‘twould be, =S 
2 ting so many nuts.” And truly I had gone fast asleep 
1 pus eaters ir eoeta: this-wigionsa a 
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A TRAGEDY AND A PHILOSOPHY. 


And now, gentle reader, do not be angry with me if, 
imitating the tactics of newspaper puffs, which begin with 
some alluring titles, and gradually lead on to the “ Mart of 
Moses ” or the as inevitable “ Macassar.” I have struck in | 
your heart upon an universal sympathy, and thus beguiled 
you into the less interesting channels of social economy. i 
Considering how important a portion of the community are A 
the productive classes, it is no slight matter that we endea- 
vour to rid their daily occupations as much as possible of 
the needless repulsiveness and danger that in too many — Bs 
cases at present attaches to them. As for the proposition — 
of“ A better distribution of wealth,” it has occupied the 
attention of all the most enlightened economists, but they 
have looked upon itasa thing rather to be desired than = 
capable of accomplishment. In the various joint-stock com- 
panies and mutual benefit societies--provided they are ma- 
naged by far-seeing Directors who flee all speculation as the 
very devil--lies some hope for the future of the middle and 
working classes. Į will conclude my “ vision” with the pe 
following wise words addressed to socialists by an econo- — . 
‘mist :— A 
Their ideals will be far better served by a little Tess = = 3 a 
talk and more work. Less talk of the final aim and more | 
work for immediate steps towards that aim. Millions who 
fight shy of them when they preach their socialist or com- 
; munist state will cheerfully help when they go to work to 
lay the foundations of a thorough social reform. “Nobody — S 
z will hinder them from keeping before their eyes their great 
goal : the brotherhood of men ; but if they want to do ne 
real good, they will speak less of this brotherhood and 
more practical work towards establishing it. There are no 
_ through tickets obtainable to the Socialist State ; we havoi i 
book from station to station. : 4g 24 


a arog reform. Nothing whatever can be done yl na ur 
l urcos are the proporiy of to people at large. 2B. 
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are fettered by engagements to pay what practically does 
not exist ; as long as debts are not contracted in something 
which itis in our power to pay—-our labour and its pro: 
ducts—-, but in baubles fonnd in the boweis of the earth 
in distant places which not one in a thoasand has-ac- 


cess to. 


| 


Another station to which tickets are obtainable at once 
is co-operation : the best school for the Socialist State, and 
one which is pregnant with immediate splendid results. 

But the admission to the booling-oflice must be fought 
for before any ticket is obtainable, the people must obtain 
the power to mould their own destinies. The practical de 
mocrat will not fight fora republic, but for the proportion- 

ee al vote, the referendum and inilialive, the elective executive, 


$ never mind whether there is a figure-head above this execu- 
Aa tive or not. 

| . This is the most pressing work cut out for socialists, a 
| © work in which they will find helpers in the ranks of mil- 


a lions who as yet look at socialism as the worst craze that 
ever afflicted humanity. The surest way to convince these 
men oftheir mistake is to take them along, or to follow 
them, step by step, station by station, on the lines approved 
by really progressive men. Both parties will thus attain 
the great goal, and will laugh at the idea that they once 
_ quarrelled about its name. Those who call it Free Indivi- 
_ dualism will after all find themselves in the same place 
with those who insisted upon giving it thename of Social- 
ism. It will not be the only case where particles flying 
from each other along the periphery of a circle finally 
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Economic Ideals of the Hindus. 
(BY PROFESSOR RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEL, M. A., KRISHNATH 
COLLEGE, BERHAMPUR, BENGAL.) 


HOUGH the line of the future industrial evolution 

of of our country can not be anticipated in all its ~ 
details, we can in a measure indicate its general 

trend. The Indian industrial organisation will be pro- 
foundly affected by its coming into contact with the 
methods of Western industrialism ; but its evolution will 
on the whole naturally be circumscribed by those conditions 
which are denoted by the phrase, the sociological en- -` 
vironment, physical and psychological, the socio-economic E 
traditions of Indian life, thought and experience. There 5 
are certain elements in this environment which will 
assuredly tend towards the conservation of the present = 
economic system, while there are others which will ~~ 
themselves be greatly modified, nay, which will entirely 
disappear leading to the creation of a new economic 
< order. Between these two limits, the Indian industrial | 
system will pursue its line of evolution : unless we suppose 
that the whole system entirely collapses by the shock ~ 
and collision of alien forces and tendencies, working 
Á: ruthlessly with a sudden and irresistible strength and _ a 
_violence,—a supposition which is untenable if we re- | 
member the ‘solidarity in our social organisation, the 
strength of our social forces and the tendency at present 
conscious in society of rightly estimating social yee 
due to a growing national idealism. 
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= India will not adopt Western industrialism in 
modern phase with its too rigid adherence to the princi 3 
of differentiation. In the system of social organisation, 
“a ¡will aE the gee of ines pect 
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interests, and thus endanger her social stability. She will, 
on the other hand, devisefresh bonds of union between 
man and man, and class and class, so that man and man, 
class and class live and thrive for each other’s sake. She 
will not follow the principle of differentiation, when 
differentiation means life within a narrow groove, monotony, 
narrowness and loss of culture. She will; on the other 
hand, blend the different types of life, allowing each 
type to develop itself in harmony with other types. In 
the social economy, India will have specialisation, but will 
not allow specialisation to overstep its limits. Specialisa- 
tion in India will mean social service as well as 
individual initiative, socialisation as well as differentia- 
tion. Thus the narrowness of individualistic social organ- 
isation will be overcome. The family will be a social insti- 
tution ; caste will represent a larger unity than the family. 
Religion and morality will be shorn of their indivi- 
dualistic tendencies. Society will be permeated bya spirit 
of social service. It will not be dominated by the ideal 
of profits- for the individual. Industry and education, 
amusements and recreations, ownership and enjoyment will 
be regulated in the larger interests of social well-being. 
Modern industrial society has created a sharp distinction 
between the urban and the real population between 
producers and consumers, between specialists and ordinary 
men. India will tend to establish a solidarity between 
the village and the city, the labourer and the employer, 
the specialist and the layman, the multitude and the 
genius, the brain workerand the manual labourer. India 
will retain the vitity of life and culture of the village. She 
will notsuck out the blood of one part of society to 
feed another part. She willnot nourish one organ exclusively, 
and allow another organ to be atrophied, but she will feel 
the pulsations of life deep and strong in her throbbing 
veins is every part of her social system. In the employ- 
ment of man, she will limit division of labour when it is 


destructive of culture and social ethics she will not sacrifice. 
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She will not adopt the Western system of concentrated pro- 
duction when it will not be conducive to the social 
health. The centralisation of the industry in the big 
towns and its control by a few capitalists,—characteris- 
tics of Western industvialism,—have their lessons for 
India and India will prevent the centralisation of industry 
in her own soil except in a few cases like mining, 
railways and transport industries where they are econo- 
mically inevitable. In these industries, again, India will 
not dehumanise her labourer. She will give the family 
of each labourer a plot of land where it can work at 
intervals, thus preventing the monotony of work in the 
t factory which is so exhansting and demoralising. Manu- 

facture will be combined with agriculture, the work in 
ji the field with the work in the factory. Labour 
in the factory will thns he relieved of its drudgery, 
while the work in the field will be more enjoyable 
as a change of occupation. She will introduce the 
co-operative system by which each labourer will have 
some share both in the central and in the profits of the 
judustries. Thus the object of industry will be not 
to make unlimited wealth for the few capitalists ; but 
to make unlimited wealth and distribute it at the same 
lime amongst as many labourers as possible; not to 
encourage the growth of bnsiness abilitv and power of 
control amongst one class, bnt to extend opportunities 
as far as possible wherebv more labonrers may become 
business manavers. The Indian labourers again hereby 
will not have to live in hovels and cellars huddled 
and crowded together where life can not but be un- 
worthy of man. Ther will be bnilt lodging houses 
for the labourer’s family, the inflnence of the family in 
moulding the human character being thus fully recog- 
nised. The sanctity of family will be preserved when 
each family has its own lodging house. Not ouly is 
their moral gain in consequence of the maintenance of 
fam aly ety but there is also an increase of general 
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ing devotion of the wife are indeed powerful aids toa 
noble and happy life. The labourer will be stimulated to 
work by the needs of the family. 


He will fashion his life according to his own ideas 
or the ambition of his mother and wife Thus he will 
he saved not only from the monotony of work bntalso 
from the monotony of life. And the infiuence of social 
amusements and caste-dinners in this connection will 
not be wanting. In those fields of industrial life where 
centralisation is not necessary, India will be more free 
to follow the line of her past industrial evolution. She 
will revive the cottage industry where it is being anni- 
hilated: and in this process of revival the methods of 
applied and mechanical science of the West will be 
adopted by her. Her cottage industry will always be 
aided by agriculture on a small scale, poultry-farming. 
dairying, vegetable-gardening, etc. Thus the family will 
be sore or less self-supporting. There is the small plot 
of land where the vegetables of the season are grown, the 
women of the house nurturing them at their leisure. 
There are two or three looms which are driven by a cheap 
small motor, or by means of electricity supplied from the 
central depot of the village, whose expenses are met 
jointly by all the villagers,—a co-operative enterprise 
the village is justly proud of. Thus the recent improve 
ments of applied science in the West are within the reach 
of the village weaver. The boys and girls in the wea 
vers cottage kelp their father by manipulating the strings 
and arranging the threads, automatically, while their 
father is weaving. The women manage the household and 
spend their leisure profitably. They work in the vege 
table garden, feed the cattle for poultry, make cowdungs 
spin cotton or weave baskets. Homes are beautified by 
the handiwork of the family and the popular art is en- 


couraged. Life is strong beautiful and noble. Workisa 


pleasure, a joy. Industry is united to art and ethics 
supported by her handmaids, science and technics. And 
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industry in India will flourish throughout the country 
in villages and be not confined to a few rich cities. 
The villagers will share with the cities the industrial 
activities and technical and scientific achievements of the 
nation. Thus science and knowledge, labour and wealth 
i will be distributed all over the land. Every part of the 
country and not merely the big centres of manufacture 
will throb with the pulsation of a deep and full 
intellectual and industrial life. Resting on the joint 
family life and the land basis, our village com- 
munal life will develop, invigorated and enriched by tbe 
lessons of co-operation in the West. Co-operative finance 
and other forms of agricuitaral and industrial co-operation, 
as well as associations for the joint promotion of objects 
conducing to social well being, will flourish as in the 
West being readily assimilatea by an easy process into 
the structure of our traditional village community, 
naturally imbued with a stiong communistic sense. 
Again, in the village commonwealth industrialism will 
not comprehend the whole of life. The manifold social 
and intellectual activities of the village, the village 
musical parties, plays, recitations and religious festivals, 
feasts and amusements will contribute to give a healthy 
tone to the industrial life. The excesses of industrialism 
will be tempered. Industrialism will be subordinated to 
the ends of real social progress. 


Such are in general the economic methods and practices 
of India of the future as we anticipate them. It is un- 
questionable that they will have a deep significance for 
the modern industrial world of the West. The last word 
of the Western industrialism has been said. Its doom has 
been sounded. The demand for socialism has been strong, 
persistent and widespread. A cross individualism, un- 
restrained by morality or religion, has produced un- 
told wealth, but in the very process of the creation 
of wealth it has sapped the fou»dations of society. Society 
can not be stable when individualism implies license. 
' he vast coweshida kakdàVhive kig HarkiOP BolleRBO Gigneetby by the pegon 
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is enjoyed only by the few and is spent by them not in 
the interests of social welfare, but lavishly squandered 
away in aspirit of extreme selfishness and shortsighted- 
ness to satisfy their personal whims and caprices. Modern 
Western society will not to’erate this any longer: the 
discipline of democracy has its lessons. Men have come 
to know that wealth is necessary for all in order to 
make life more enjoyable. The intelligence of working 
men has been aroused. They have come to understand that 
the capitalist emplover has subordinated their well being 
to his own desire for gain and they demand social 
justice. A uriversal system of education has made the 
5 demand universally popular. The ery for justice, how- 
ever, is drowned amidst the cry for food, and, added to 
this, there is the intoxicating belief in the mandate of the 
people. Democracy must obey the behests of the working 
men, and the working men in dictating their terms to 
society have paid no heed to equity and justice. Thus is 
Western society preparing itself for a class war which 
will be much more disastrous and demoralising in its 
effects than any civil wars of the past. For the wars 
of the past had been more or less wars between ideas. In 
this case the whole society is ranged between two groups, 
fighting not for ideas but for bread. Neither religion 
i freedom is at stake, the issue of the civil war is 
yhether hunger will be appeased or not. Hence there is 
ao noble or refining element in this appeal to force, it is 
characterised by the most blatant aggressiveness, the most 
revolting breach of commonsense morality.* 


Thus is Western society on the eve of a cataclysm. 
Socialism is not a well-considered scheme for social re 
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_* Socialist propaganda, carried on as a class war, suggests none 

of those ideals of moral citizenship with which socialist literature 
abounds ‘ each for all and all for each’ ‘service to the community 
= js the sole right of property ’’and so on. It. is an appeal to in- 
 dividualiam (which seems to be a euphonism for envy and 
cupicity) “ and results in getting men to accept socialist formula 
out becoming socialists ” (Macdonald, Socialism and 
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construction. It is born of hunger. the cry for food and 
the lust for power. It is born of passion and as such does 
not recognise the claims of justice and morality. It is the 
offspring of adeep seated materialism and is, therefore, 
Jacking in vitalising, formative forces. Socialism is an 
appeal to force, not to equity. It is a coercive principle 
enforced upon the whole society by means of a numerical 
majority. It is the tyranny of the majority, the defiance 
of the right of the minority, based on a most inade- 
quate materialistic conception of life. It levels up the 
whole society by the steam-roller of dull routine and 
uniformity. It kills all liberty and crushes all individu- 
ality by the adoption of a rigid officialism and police 
rule. Whereas the greatest needs of society are liberty 
ard individuality, Socialism is the very negation of them. 
And such socialism has been considered as the panacea of 
all ills of Western individualism. 


It is indeed true that the more thoughtful among the 
socialists are actuated by brotherly love rather than 
envy and freed from revolutionary and gross materialistic 
tendencies. In A. Schalifle’s ‘The quintessence of 
Socialism,’ which is regarded as one of the best expository 
and critical studies on socialism, it is remarked: “ We 
must not deceive ourselves about this—that particularly 
with regard to the purity of family life, to motives for 


marriage, to dwellings’ improvement, to occupation for - 
‘women, Socialism might soon obtain an enormous force ` 
-of propagandist persuasiveness, if only it would lay 
aside those deeply irreligious and materialistic tendencies, ~ 


which are not actually contained in its principles, which ` 


it shares with all classes of the. present day, and which it © 


has for the moment borrowed wholesale from the fancy 


of its earliest French founders.” Socialism in this view is 


imperative on the ground of abstract justice. It appeers 


ag the offspring of Individualism, as the outcome of ; 
the individualistic struggle, and as the necessary ' Con- 


dition for the approach to the Individualistic ideal. 
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alised, organised, clothed and in its right mind.” It 
proclaims freedom, brotherhood and equality and is the 
promise of the realisation of the dream “on earth peace 
Goodwill toward men.” It does not involve guillotining, 
declaring the rights of man, spoliation or Revolution. 
It aims at getting rid of the present property-holding 
classes by a gradual and peaceful process, which will 
entail no serious suffering for aay individuaal. The end, 
however, remains the same—the machinery of production 
is to be transferred from its present owner into the owner- 
ship and management of the state. The socialist state 
would regulate the production as well as the distribu- 
tion and cousumption of the community. Thus it is 
expected that the disparity of wealth which is threatening 
the foundations of social life will be abolished, the 
labourers will be emancipated from the dumination of tle 
capitalists, all men will be producers, and all will be 
healthier in body and in mind. 


But whether socialism is peaceful and ethical, or is 
associated with the red flag and the reign of terror, it can 
not reform Western society. On the other hand, it will 
destroy it. What Western society is now in the greatest 
need of is not vocialism, bat a constructive social 
idealism. Individual initiative, genius aud enterprise 
are the source of all social progress. Ludivicualism 
must not indeed be neglected as a formative element in 
society. Butatthe same time, its acerbities have to be 
smoothed down by an ennobling idealism. he ideal 
industrial order will be conducive to the maximum 
social welfare, while giving the maximum individual 
liberty and will appear to be “comparable” in the 
words of Prof. Huxley “ not so much to the process of 
organic development, as to the synthesis of the chemist 
by which independent elements are gradually built op 

into complex aggregations in which each element 
k. retains an independent individuality though held in 


in to the whole.” The due maintenance of 
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individual liberty and the subordination of individual 
needs to social welfare should be the objective of a 
scheme for social regeneration. The consummation of social 
p ogress, says Fiske, is the thorough adaptation of in- 
dividual desires to the requirements arising from the 
co-existent desires of all other individuals. The funda- 
mental weakness of Western socialism has been that its 

$ roots lie in a ba e materialistic conception of life. The 
nobility and grandeur of individual development, the 
respect for human personality are therefore missed 
in it. 

In the socialistic oraganisation however much the 
socialists say that they intend to “ rationalise” individual- 
ism and will create a nobler type of individualism, in- 
dividuality will be curtailed. Intelligence and character, 
higher than the average, genius and inspiration, the 
personality of those who in the existing social organisa- 
tion become heroes, seers and prophets will be deadened 
in the socialistic regime. * 


* Professor F. W. Taussig in an excellent -chapter on 
socialism in his ‘ Princij les of Economics’ remarks: “ There 
is no such thing as unrestrained freedom. Men live now 
within limits set not only by the peed of earning their living, 
but by law, by custom, by tha environment. In the socialist state 
there would be necessary restrictions also, in some respects 
similar, in some respects different. A bureaucratic and semi- 
military socialism is conceivable which wuld crush individual- 
ity. A regulated and refined system of private property is con- 
ceivable, with unfettered freedom of opportunity, in which there 
would be a completeness of liberty-bardly to be attained in 
any socialist state.” Later on, however, he puts forward serious 
objections against socialism. “It is well nigh impossible to 
conceive that any governmental organisation, democratic or 

i autocratic, will be able to pick out the men of originating ability. 

- A vast collectivist organisation would hardly fau to be deadening 

to genivs of all kinds. Would not its selection of leader be at best a 

recognition of ability to do well” ? He applies considerations of a 

similar sort to tbe development of capital and thinks there 

will be no increase of effective capital, no improvements of tools 

and machiues in the socialistic regime. “The increase of 

: effective capital is closely interwoven with the selection of 

aa capable leaders. Both are essential for continued progress. For both, 

existing society offers the bait of riches. With an ideally per- 

fected community with ideal leaders, spontaneously chosen all 

things are indeed possible. But under a non compétive organisa~ 

tion even in a community far advanced in intelligence and 

character there would seem to be but slender prospect for 

sustained material advance. (Principles of Economics, Vol. H, 
page 469). 
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India with her transcendental ideals of life set up a 
type of social organisation which thoughexpressly directed 
to the ultimate end of self-realisation and emancipation 
for the individual, never missed sight of the unitv of 
all individual selves in society. Society to the Hindu 
is the Divine Prakriti made manifest. The absolute 
working through Maya has this mediate existence, society: 
The duty of man to society is governed by his relation to 
the absolute as the self of all selves. Thus every service 
to society is self-dedication, a step in the realisation of 
God-in-man. Such is the ideal which has dominated or 
still dominates all relations of man to man in Hindu 
societv. And snch ideal has left its permanent marks 
on the ontward structure of Hindu society. A great deal 
of the ideals and ends of socialism of the West is held 
in solution in the Indian social organisation. The ‘com- 
= munal holding of land in the tvpical village commu- 
nity could be extended to state organisation along one line ; 
and the organisation of co-operative village industries paid 
by the village community contains the rudiments of a 
state organisation of industry. Besides, the Hindu joint- 
family gives full scope to co-partnership in the family 
life, on a co-operative basis and thus tempers the harshness 
and excesses of individualism. Similarly the caste also 
_ represents one step in advance of the joint family towards 
a larger unity in societv. Indeed the communistic and 
collectivistic sense and the implied socialisms and human- 
isms are much stronger in India than in the West. The 
basal facts of the Indian social and family life furnish 
occasion for a perpetual discipline in hnman and social 
sympathies and in the repression of, the aggressive 
: instinct of the individual which is so strong in the peoples 
of the West. Thus the Hindu social organisation while 
_ checking the excesses of individualism does not obscure ifs 

glories. The Hindu society established a system of com- 
mt anism; but does not sacrifice individual initiative. To 
» Hindu, individualism and communism are not ends — 


ves. They work within the limits of and are 
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controlled by the’ governing end,—the development of 
individuality of every member of society. Thus the 
Hindu holds the scales even between the two aspects. The 
individnal can not realise his particular ends without a 
similar realisation of the particular ends of other indivi- 
dnals ‘and classes in society. For the realisation of the 
collective ends of society, on which depends the realisation 
of the particular ends of individuals or classes, every in- 
dividual or class should work. Such an organic concep- 
tion of society supplies the ground and the philosophy of 
Hindu communism. 


This philosophy of communism is strengthened by 
our transcendental ideals of life. The gradation of social 
yalties, in India, is not according to land or other wealth 
or rank or political office but in theory according to a 
main spiritual strength, the degree of realisation of the 
Divine. This was the principle underlying the Varna- 
ashrama-dharma. the eternal code of duty of the Hindus 
through ages. Even now the respect for learning, for 
character, for spirituality are still living forces amidst us. 
Plain living and high thinking is not an ideal, but an 
actuality very often realised. Poverty and self-denial are 
still striven after. Poverty being thus sanctified has no 
such brutalising. degrading anti-social influences as it has in 
the West. The poor need not necessarily be infamous. On the 
other hand, they often obtain the whole nation’s devout 
worship and homage. And this idea is fixed in the regular 
institution of alms-giving enjoined on every grihastha or 
householder bv the social code. 


Lastly along with the socialisation of moral standards 
and ideals, the respect for virtue and piety—the ideal of 
poverty aud self-denial, there is the element of mystic- 
ism. pervading every aspect of Hindu life. This mystic- 
ism determines the Hindw’s, attitude. towards the satis- 
faction -of wants. The West believes in. the multiplicity 
of wants, in the progressive expansion of wants, serving 


as a spur and a stimulus to creative and prod active 
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activity, and to further mastery. India practises the 
art of simplifying her natural wants, so that she may 
be more self-centred and self- sufficient and may cultivate 
her moral and spiritnal life “with gre iter leisure and = 
assiduity The West, perhaps, begins tò fee! the pressure = 
of her multiplying wants, anl in this feverish pursuit 

of the materials and instruments of satisfaction misses 
that very satisfaction which is the end and goal. India, per- 

haps, might succeed better in her plan of the limitation 
of wants and the concentration of activities for the develop- 

ment of the soul. To India the mvstervand grandee of the 

limitless vistas of the development of the soul is far more 
inspiring and fascinating than the mastery over external 
physical nature. She is not, therefore, in the habit of con- 
stantly creating new wants and in gaining inspiration and 
= enthusiasm from theadaptation of Nature to her ever- 
= multiplying needs. Not that India does never seek the 
mastery over nature. India adapts nature to her living 
needs, as much as the West. Witness her successful 
` agriculture, her skilled handicrafts and her artistic in- 
dustries. But the sense of the mysterious and stupendous 
“life “which transcends Nature always pređominites. The 
: searching gaze ‘of Man is, therefore, directed less to the 
system of Nature than to the Life which is at once 
‘immanent and transcendent in it the Self of all that lives 
and moves, which is beyond the bounds of Space and Himes 
Matter and Energy. 


“Such i isthe Indian conscience “and the Indian’ spirit. 

The underlying and essential note for this spirit and this 
| conscience is the profound respect for Personality, for 
the Spirit; for the Life eternal. The Indian social organisa- 
+ it s so framed as to lead the individual through the suc- 
cessive statuses -and stages of life to the Life eternal, in which 
alone he ands Rest and Peace. Such a fair fabric of society 
vith its ideal as the realisation of God-in-man for every iu- 
dual may easily be shattered by the shock of cee 
of barbarism and brutishness that are fast. growing 


h and violence in the Western world. Bat if 
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the progress of the world is to be believed in, the social 
organisation conceived by the genius. the intuition and 
the vision of the land and the people of the Himalayas 
and the Ganges has a message to the West which shall 
. be heard. Tt is from materialism, from the bondage of 
the Life Eternal to blind matter, that it hopes-to bring 
salvation. When industrialism sees wealth in things rather 
than in men, when machinery instead of aiding the 
development of personality promotes inhumanity, it will 
preach a loftier idevism, a profonnder respect for Person- 
ality, for. Humanity. In the real interest of “Personality 
aud Humanity it will control mechanical production, 
so that michinery and machanism will not retard but foster 
culture and refinement. When appalling poverty is 
porsixting in the midst of abundant wealth and unemploy- 
ment in tha midst of unsatisfied desires, it wil! incul- 
cite a profound regard for Minas man. The love of ease 
and luxury will give place to a keener sense of brother- 
hood and the possession of wealth be regarded only as 
enlarging the sphere of Duty towards society. Where 
the conflicts between labour and capital have destroyed 
social stability, it will preach the necessity and para- 
mount importance of their co-operation. In the interest 
of social perce it will secare an ‘equitable distribution of 
wealth in the community by checking the excessive con- 
centration of capital and thus subordinate efficiency to 
the ends of real social progress. Without retarding in- 
dividual genius and initiative, it will prevent the 
excesses of individualism by infusing into society a spirit 
of co-operation and communism, by working on a more 
rational and spiritual conception of life. In the midst 
of the mid and all engrossing pursuit of wealth the 
life at high pressure and the growing bitterness of the 
= struggle for existence, it will distinguish between wealth 
ag means and wealth as an end and inculcate respect 
fora life of poverty and self-denial. Above all, it will — 
“establish that true freedom does not depend upon the 
possession of wealth and the satisfaction of desires: 
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~~ On the other hand, man should seek emancipation 
ie from the bondage of: desires. He should learn to control 
desire by desire, the lower by the higher, the more 
transient by the more abiding and to perform his daty 
simply for duty’s sake. Thus the principle of egoism will 
be overcome and the agent will become conscious that 
he is the instrument of the supreme will: At- length 
“Activity will be true worship when he will. realise that 
every act is done for his sake.” au 


ie 


Inactivity will be true worship, when it will be serene 
i meditation.* Tn the tranquil comtemplation, and unper 
turbed ‘self-containedness, he will find the best wealth, by 
gaining which he gains all that can be gained and finds 
complete self-satisfaction. ¢ _ 


# Sankaracharya. 
f Narada’s Bhakti Sutras. 
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The Hindu Educational System: Past 


Achievements and Future Ideals. 


(BY PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M.A., NATIONAL. 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, BENGAL), P- E 
$ 


SECTION I. 2 
The Present Problem. E 


1. TBE IDEAL OF MODERNISATION—FALSE AND TRUE. E: 
HE object of Educational Reform in India asin otber 
countries has ever been to “adapt” the institutions 

and life of the people to the new conditions of the 
universe. But advocates of the so-called doctrine of 
Adaptation do not seem to recognise sufficiently the truth v 
that Adaptation does not necessarily mean thesacrificeand 
extinction of national individuality, or obversely speaking, = 
the reckless introduction of anything that is new merely to 
gratify the ideal of ‘ modernisation.’ And yet the main 
trend of educational activity in modern India, whether 
pioneered by the state or the people, has been towards an 
imitation, conscious or unconscious, of the methods and - a 
means devised by the thinkers of the West. [thas yettohbe 
dinned into our ears that modernisation of India, scienti- 
fically interpreted, should mean the proper utilisation of — 
= modern world-forces and assimilation of world-culture in $ 
= the interest of the development of Indian national ideals x 
along the lines of natural evolution. ; 4 

=- Daring the last century, however, Indian education — 4 
has been led so far away from the traditional and historic — 
= WORD of progressive national culture that the attempt to 3 
restore the lines of natural evolution atthe present a ie 


“the whole petig ei ayateti would “100k arias 
toner ene from the beaten a ate 
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only the educational idealists, generally brandedas enthu- 
siasts or faddists, whose visions 20 beyond the existing con- 
dition of things and whose notions aré not trammelled by 
the circumstances of the times, that can conceive the 
picture of an educational system that is really a ljusted to 
the traditions, instincts, and needs-of the people as well 
as calculated to meet their pressing wants. 


We must acknowledge that the existing educational in- 
stitutions are not suited to the temperament of the peop'e 
forwhom they are meant and are not helpful in meeting their 
requirements and suppl ving their pressing needs. It should 
be our desire to see education subserve the purposes of 
Indian life and conduce to the interests of the peop!e-of 
this country. Weshould no longer be blind to the fact 
that a system may. be verv well adapted to one people so 
as to be of greatest good to it but quite unsuited to another 
people and may ever be productive of evil consequences. 
This is the rationale of all national systems of education 
in the world. It is because sufficient attention has not 

` been paid to the “ local circumstances ” and methods have 
not been “adapted to suit the local babits and temper” 
in the matter of education as in problems of administration 
that according to Sir Thomas Holland “ the, progress has 
not been of a kind and amount entirely satisfactory.” 
The real apology for the establishment of new Univer- 
sities and Councils of Education in the country lies, as I 
have said elsewhere, “in tbis inadeyuacy .of the present 
institutions.” . 

2. ‘THE DEPTH AND EXTENT OF MODERNISM IN INDIA: 

_ The first defect of the present system is, therefore, 
one-sided application | of the theory `of adaptation and 
modernisation to Indian educational problems. India 
will uadoubtedly have to be modernised —but along right 
natural channels,. the piths of continuous growth chalked 
out by her historic past. 


In the second place, it is difficult to believe if the 
_ _ modernists, the. so-called advocates of modern culture, 
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are really the apostles of modernisation they profess to 

be. For they do not seem to be in living touch with 

the modern world-forces that have to be utilised by India, 

and the world-civilisation that has to be -assimilated by 

3 her people. India cannot grow into'a`modern- cultural 
organism: unless the environment of her life and work 
be adequately enriched by the incorporation of the best 
assimilable treasures accruing from the’perennial springs 
of Universal culture. But science and. democracy, the 
two great forces of modern civilisation, scientific- and 
democratic institutions and movements, the spirit of inde- 
pendent inquiry and criticism, the attitude of se!lf-asser- 
tion, the ideals of free life and thought—all these charac- 

_ teristics which association with. Europe has been imparting 
to India in modern times—have not been able to strike their 
roots deep in the minds of even the so-called educated classes. 
These “ natural leaders” of the society have been” created 
- asthe first fruits of the rapproachment between the East 
and the West. Public life in India is, however, not yet suffi- 
ciently inspiring, elevating and all-absorbing. The ideals 
of industrial and economic amelioration, social regenera- 
tion, political advancement, educational reforms etc., with 
which the higher classes profess to be identified, are still 
very superficial, and though they bid fair to be perma- 
nent factors of Indian life and consciousness inno dis- 
tant futuré, ‘are yet’ only exotics not naturalised in the 
soil. The- result ‘is a condition of moral and ‘intellectual 
 muddle—in ‘which thé two classes of the society do not 
 findthe common meeting grounds, in which the old institu- 
tions mould the character of majority of the population 
in a way which perhaps is not atall alive to the modern 
È requirements, and the new institutions which are adapted e 
tothe present needs influence, however, only the super- 
ficial life ofan infinitesimal section of the entire com- 
: munity. ~The people cannot nécessarily imbibe the ideals 
of 1 ife and character from the so- eae. leaders ob sodon 
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of the life and character. from the silent educative 
influences of institutions. and moyements, 
So far, therefore, as the development. of the national 
character according. to new. ideals and the promotion of 
‘the people’s culture on modern lines are concerned, the 
real cause of progress being slow and unsatisfactory is the 
inadequate assimilation of the new civilising agencies—the 
scientific spirit and democratic temperament—by the Uni- 
versity educated classes themselves. When the higher 
strata of society would be more. sincere and earnest in 
realising the fruits of the Renaissance and pursuing the 
ideals engendered by the new spirit, when the new insti- 
tutions would become really essential formative elements 
in the character of these ‘ natural leaders’, when science 
and. democracy would come to stay permanently among the 
npper ten thousand, the atmosphere of Indian life would 
By be an actively inspiring school of motlern culture and 
| x -the new ideals would filter through the society as a 
3 matter of course. To help forward these natural and 
spontaneous educative agencies it behoves the edueated 
Classes to be more < modern ’, more scientific, more assimi- 
lative, and above all more sincere in the assumption of 
their. leadership. 
3. IGNORANCE OF PAST ACHIEVEMENTS. 
1 Both these defects. viz., the tendency to imitate blindly 
ie _ the institutions and ideals of the modern Western world, 
and the very inconsiderably shallow appreciation and 
assimilation of the new ideas, have to be attributed to 
another more fundamental defect of. the present situation. 
Educated India of to-day lives in more or less complete 
ignorance of the achievements of Indian civilisation. 
Reverence for the past has ceased to be an element in 
the character of University alumni owing, among other 
reasons, to the total divorce from ancient Hindu cul- 
ture promoted by current educational theories and insti- 
tutions. ` ; > 
E:lucatedindia bas in fact been taught to think 
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grave, and academic researches in Indian antiquities 

have had no appreciable effect on University studies. 
i Two generations of Indian youths, inspite of their high 
class Diplomas, have contributed to the cumulative darkness 
about the cultural achievements of ancient and međi- 
æval India. Hence for anything that is good, elegant and 
useful -the tendency is to copy or quote or follow the West. 


Having learnt to have no faith in the past tradi- 
tions and national moorings,educated India has had to 
seek for inspiration from abroad and acquired the con- 
viction of regarding the mother-country as a carte blanche 
on which to impose the dominant civilisation of the 
modern West. This craze for imitation in utter forgetful- 
ness of the past is intimately associated with the incom- 
plete and superficial assimilation of the new ideals. As 
a new comer or a benighted beggar in the bazaars of the 
modern world, educated India has necessarily prostrated 
itself as an insignificant juvenile aspirant after new dis- 
tinctions. The ancient past having supplied no capital 
to start with, modern world-culture has not been able to 
strike firm roots in the Indian soil, and Indian‘ modern- 
ism’ is very skin-deep and circumscribed. 

The proper corrective for the present evils so that 
“modernisation” of India may proceed along right biological 
channels, and modern world-culture may be adequately 
utilised and assimilated by both the masses and the classes 
isa due appreciation of India’ s past—its pedagogic ideals, 
ends and methods. $ 

É ` SECTION 2 

Hindu Educational Institutions in the past. 
Itis not generally known that up to the end of the 
18th or beginning of the 19th century, i.e. the epoch of 
Industrial Revolution which ushers in the modern age 
Europe, the achievements of the Hindus were almost 
| par with those of the Western world in every depart- — 
nt of ought and activity, even in stha e secular 
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matters. The great diversity and immensity of Hind 
Literature bear ample testimony to the comprehensive 
and many-sided character of Hindu culture. It is the edu- 
s cational institutions of the Hindus that certainly. supplied 
] the conditions for the growth and development of this 
varied culture and this varied literature. A genuine esti- 
mate of the past achievements of the Hindus would enable 
us to think out the exact lines of future work and the 
proper methods of utilising the modern world-culture. 


1. IDEALS OF ANCIENT HINDU PEDAGOGICS. 


The philosophy of life held up before students and 
youngmen in ancient India, both by precept and example, 
has been dealt with by me in my brochure on the Pedagogy 

of the Hindus, which T need not summarise here. 
Suffice it to say that the subordination of the finite to the 


ea 


ee infinite, the sense to the soul, the secular to the transcen- 

E dental has been the eternal feature of Hindu civilisation, 
o suppling the standard of Beauty as well as ideal of 
| a Perfection. 


The schools of ancient India were Guruwkulas or 
Preceptors’ Homes—where the pupils’ aptitudes and ten- 
dencies could be “tested through habits. of service, 
devotion and self-sacrifice,’ and his capacities might 
be “developed as menial, clerk, nurse, scholar, 
organiser, educationist and what not.” In such institutions 
“can be supplied those educational forces, Lere can be 
created that environment and atmosphere * which are 
adjusted to the inner cravings of the soul and can 
evoke the real spirit of self-control and renunciation.” 
“Tt is under these circumstances of life and work” 
that the pupil’s “ ideals can be moulded, mission can be 


determined and campaign of work fixed in a manner 
than which nothing can be more psychological, more 
= rational, more scientific.” For“ the life or soul of an image, 
= the vital principle of a work of art, the‘ design,’ * plan’ 
= 

“The Pedagogy of the Hindus ” was published originally 
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= and other cssential elements of a drama cannot come 
L through many hands. It is the patience, perseverance, 
devotion and Sâdhanâof an individual that can impart 
lifeand purpose to artistic performances and cast them = — 
intoa definite and distinct mould.” So also “ the ideal a 
that the pupil is to cherish, the thoughts that are to be 
his life-blood, the convictions that are to mould his life's 
work and the principles that should regulate his conduct 
cannot be imparted to him through official decrees or 
coltective efforts.” . 


= No Universities and Educational Institutions therefore 
Whether examining or teaching, residential or federal, that a 
are founded on the principles of the “ Pactory System ”— S 
with efforts directed towards “ production on a large 2 
scale ”—and with the huge paraphernalia of Faculties, 3 
Iio-tel-Superintendents, Progress Reports, Recorders and — 
Seminars “can make adequate provision for the needs of 
the spirit and the furtherance of the interests ot the soal?  ă = 
It is only the pedagogic system based on the patriarchal — 
prisciple of training through life and work under the E 
direct influence ofa single preceptor which has been called 
the “Domestic System”’—that can supply “that spiritual 
contact, that communion from soul to soul and meeting 
of heart to heart, that relationship of reverence and affec- E 
tion, that joy of human associations which is the necessary 
precondition for the growth of porkonai responsibility and 4 = 
E mutual appreciation.” 


i oy the Paper on “ Educational Institutions in ancient — 
| contributed to “The Dawn” (1906) Professor 

Macamnd Mookerji has thus described the ideal ols 

ducation in Preceptors’ homes: “ In ancient India there 
wer aly any educational institutions of the kind 
liliar with in modern times. The same differ 
parates the Indian Industrial system, from 
seems to have distinguished aoe ae 
fron m the methods and means” uc ) 
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how to multiply productive power by means of factories 

in which machines displace men or reduce them to mere 

“ hands ” meant to serve those machines. She knew not the 
factory system of production on a large scale which 
makes man not the end but the means- of production. 
Nor did she know in matters of education the modern 
classes of 150, the engines of instruction, which establish 
only a few hours’ communication between the teacher 
and the taught and are able only to store the mind with 
information but not to influences and mould life. Inthe 
production of wealthas in the education of the mind, 
India-seems to have followed very nearly the same sys- 
tem—the Domsetic System which in industries respcets 
and preserves man’s humanity and individuality and does 
not reduce him to the level of an automaton, and in edu- 


cation creates an atmosphere, a home where the mind and 
the spirit may grow and thrive.” 


Recently Professor Pramathanath Mookerji of the 
National Council of Education has described these ideals* 
in a deeply learned and philosophical treatise “ India, 
Her Cult and Education ” to which I should like to draw 
the attention of my readers. Says he in the paper on the 
“ Place of Hindu Philosophy in the Culture-History of the 
World ” contributed to the Humanity and Hindu Litera- 
ture (Panini Office): “ The Hindu has seen the light. 

He has known peace. He has discovered the hidden sources 
of power. The Illumination of the seers was not à pro- 
‘visional synthesis, their culture was nota culture of half- 
truths and approximations—it was a consummation in 
which the eternal truth was unveiled and the Eternal 
Path discovered. *** The ancient. wisdom of India as 
embodied in her Vedas is the Platonic. heaven where the 
eternal archetypes dwell, the finality of all reposes—the | 


oF, ee 7 


* The attention of Bengali readers is hereby drawn to the 


series of thoughtful articles entitled Bharater Sadhana or‘ The 
a Heals of Indian Culture’, contributed last year to the monthly 
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destiny of all makeshift synthesis in the world, the last 
word on all the problems with which man ever has to grap A 
ple. The vastsystem of cycles which make the history of 7 
man is the gradual and partial reproduction of that arcient =< 
Illumination in an endless variety of forms.” r 


2. CURRICULUM OF STUDIES. 


Professor Anfrecht’s monumental Calalojous Qata- Ss 


logorum contiins notices of above 20,000 works in Sanskrit, a 
scattered as manuscripts throughout the length and breadth x 
of India. When a somewhat complete history of Sanskrit 4 


literature come: to be written on the basis of these docu- ~ 
ments it will be found that Hindu genius was as prolific 
in producing masterpieces of secular and scientific lite- 
rature as in works on Law, Theology and Metaphysics. 
In my papers on the Lconomie Mineralogy of Ancient 
India contributed tothe “Indian Review ” and “ Dacca 
Review ” I have incidentally referred to Hindu works f 
on metals, stones and gems. In the papers on the Data of 3 
Ancient Indian Zoology (“ Hindustan Review”), andthe 
Zoological Love of the Hindus (* Collegian ”), I have given 
some account of the literature on animals and animal life. 
A rapid survey of the Botanical, Zoological aud Minera- & 
logical sciences of the ancient Indians, both from the 
absolute and comparative standpoints has also been made 
by mein The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
published by the Panini Office, Allahabad. These facts are _ 
mentioned here only to indicate the lines of research work _ 
that require to be undertaken in order to rescue from — 
‘oblivion the records of ancient Hindu scientific achieve- — 
ments. It will befouud on minute examination thatthe — 
- Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Medicine, Anatomy, Chemistry, — 
= etc., of the Hindus were not behind the contributions to the 
same fields by their peers of the West up till the beginning 
the 19th century. Dr. Brajendranath Lal, M. A., Ph. D., 
g George V, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
ATE has ibroughe into Prominenca, the falas advan c- $ 
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Records of ancient Hindu scientific researches and 
experiments areto be met with not only in “ specialised ” 
treatises devoted to the technical subjects in question, but 
lie here and there and everywhere thoughout Lindy 
literature, Sanskrit, Prakrit, and vernacular. The results 
of scientific investigations or “ Nature-studies ”, as they 
are generically called, are to be met with in Vedic, Ayur- 
vedic, Pauranic, Kavya,and Tantric literature. We find 
proofs of botanical, mineralogical. architectural, zoological, 
anatomical, and maritime investigations in the Jataka 
stories, and Panchatantra, I*able-books and Folk lore, 
religious and mythological institutions and ceremonies, 
as well as in the Fine Arts. 


: 


Tt is to be understood that the gs or Professors of 
Hindustan were the makers of this scientific literature, 
and the pupils were their scribes, assistants and appren- 

tices in the original investigations or compilations, annota- 
tions, abridgments and adaptations. The result was a 
fN A general diffusion of scientific thought and propagation of 
ie | the truths about the physical Universe. 


It would, I hope, be conceded that ancient Hindu 
ducation was not over-literary or over-theological, but 
cientific, secular, and human as well. In this short paper 
there is space only to mention that if ever those docu- 
ments of Hindu literature that are printed were historical- 

a k ly studied together with such accounts of authors, scholars, - 
| | _ poets, ayurvedists, etc ,as can bededuced from the analysis of 

| « internal evidences,” it would not at all be difficult to 
frame an estimate of the varied, versatile and all-round 
education that was imparted to the Brahmacharies of : 
ancient and medieval India. 


3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


Thus on the score of material and scientific culture 
_ the present-day Indian may hopefully look back to his own 
_ forefathers and need not humiliate himself in all respects 
to the modern West for enlightenment and guidance, so 
anmaisiOniebiJMAssCELRGardt idea ch demalesed ucation 
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he need not seek for an ideal from among the pedagogues 

of the Western world. For the ideal of Universal Education 
| has not been unfamiliar to Hindu India. The advocates 
of modernisation would do well to mark the lessons which 
Hindu educational history teaches. 


Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri in bis learned paper read 
before the first Malda District Literary Conference held 
at Kaligram has alluded to the educational ideal of an- 
cient Hindu kings and statesmen. The people co-operated 
with the statein combating the evils of Ignorance, Im- 
morality and Irreligion and devised ways and means for 
the establishment and maintenance of Gurukulas and 
Acharyakulas * 


Aswapati, King of Kekaya, congratulates himself on 
the results of his administration in words that point inevi- 
tably to the measures adopted by him to promote moral 
character as well as intellectual culture. In the Chhan- 
dogya | Upanishat (V, ii, 5.) he declares : 

«a à Wal wave a weal, a agar aratfearia 
aifagra AA A” 

On the recommendation of Uddálaka, five great 
scholars and sacrificers approached Aswapati with the 
object of understanding “ at 3 wat fa aAA” 
(who is our Self and what is Brahman). When they 
arrived the king caused proper honours to be paid to each 
of them separately. In the morning, afterjleaving his bed, 

hesaid tothem. ‘(What makes you come here? Are 
you troubled by bad men ? But there are no such people — 
in this land). In my kingdom there is no thief, no miser, — 
no drunkard, no irreligious nor illiterate person, no 
adulterer, much less an adulteress. (But if you havecome — 

= to get wealth, then stay for) I am going to perform a 


` Mundaka Upanishat, I, ii, 12 ; Baudhayana Dharma o. 
Ti, 12; I ii, 30 ; Vishnu Purdna, XXVIII, 139 ; esas a 
i i 34- 35. : 
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sacrifice, Sirs ; and I shall give you, Sirs, as much wealth 
as I give to each Ritwij priest. So stay here please.” 

This statement of the ruler of a kingdom looks like 
an extract from whatin modern times would be called 
The Moral and Intellectual Progress Report of an ancient 
Hindu state. The ideal is declared to be that of “a afana” 
i.e. “ No illiterate or uneducated ”, which may be worded 
in the form of the following motto: ‘ Universal education 
or culture.” 


The same ideal of Universal literacy, culture and 
character was carried out in toto ,.by King Dasaratha of 
Ayodhya according to the testimony of Valmiki in the 
Bilakandam of Ramayanam (Canto VI, 6—16). The moral 
and intellectual condition of Ayodhya under Dasaratha’s 
« benevolent despotism ” has been eloquently described 
thus :— 

AAT FAL SOI TATAA) IZAT: | 
ATIEGU Ta: LA: ATT: MANIRA: N 
* * * * * 
RAT a A RIT IT ade: yer: ahaa | 
Ze Faaa AAAI A a ATA: N 
a AVA AAT TALIA Waar: | 
Aiea: aAa RENA JATAN: N 
AAA aA ASAT A JAT al A aATHT: | 
maara estat a ATI A ATT: Il 
CARA TATA Tae TTT ARATAT: | 
* * * * * 
afani aaa aia a nAg AAT: | 
AMAIA A AM araga fase satag ll 
* * 
KAAN AL ALT Al AATA RIAIT | 
ZUFIRIA ale URAANIA N 


It would thus appear that the educational motto of 


all model Hindu states has ever been the same, Universal 


Education being the goal to which princes and statesmen 
ue 0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. igilizzes by S3 Foundation USA 
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tried to approximate. . And the ideal was a enough 
E to influence the literature and thought of Hindu India 
as embodied is such landmarks as the Upanishats and 
the Ramayanam. E 

‘The most striking feature in the E lucational System 
: of the Hindus is the new standpoint : from which they 
attacked the problem of Hlementary Education. The pro- 
‘motion of culture and character and the development: of 
‘manhood or personality are the real objects of all schemes 
of Education. And so fir as the poorer and lower classes as 
well as females * were concerned, these things were eftec- 
tively done in India in ancient times. It is not possible 
vin the present stateof our knowledge regarding ancient 
A Tudia to. determine what was the exact condition of lite- 
racy, ù e, the ability to read and write. _But personality 
and character could grow .because, the atmosphere of 
“national, life, and social environment was sufficiently. 
‘educative and inspiring. The. rites and ceremonies, cus- 
toms and festivals, fairs and congregations, processions 
‘and. street songs, pilgrimages, and devotional. perfor- 
‘mances—that. made up the social, economic, intellectual, 
And: religious life of the ‚people during ancient and medi- 


between the higher and lower. classes, the males and the 
females, ‘the richer and poorer sections, the literates and 
the . illiterates. These circumstances necessitated the exten- 
sion of mental horizon both of the female sex and the 


S iritual nature by exercising the altruistic, and. ous 
rordly tendencies of individuals. Ideals of character 
imbibed through association with and taking part 
e work | of institutions, through actual practice, 


i 


æval times, were such as, required. constant intercourse 


hiroug yh life ; ; and oho chaiactel that was thus. developed 
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SECTION 3. = 
THE WORK BEFORE US. 


1. EDUCATIONAL CONSCKIPITION. z 
The greatest need of the hour is a band of educational 


missionaries imbued with correct ideas about the endsand — 
means of modernisation. Schemes for the spread of edu 
cation, elementary or advanced, as these that have come 
prominently before the public in connexion with Mr. 
Gokhale’s Compulsory Elucition Bill reyuire for their 
success along with or rather above other things a supply 
of educated: men who may take to the diffusion of educa- 
tion asthe sole work and all-absorbing mission of their 
lives. In order that such educational missionaries may — 
he available, the passing of a self-denying Ordinance Act 
by the Graduates and other University educated classes is 
an absolute necessity. This would really be the first step 
in bringing about that consummation which is con- 
ceived in Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. It is absolutely necessary 
that something like the system of conscription should be 
introduced in the field of Indian education—and that 
educated men should be compelled to come forward to 
spend a year or two of their lives after the completion of 
their education in disseminating among the poorer classes 
those ideas of lifeand nature that they themselves have 
fortunately acquired. All social workers and moralists 
should co-operate with educationists by preparing the wa 
and creating facilities for this scheme or educational con- 
scription. 


` 


2. LAISSES FAIRE IN EDUCATION. 4 
One of the ideals with which ed ucational missionaries 


was i ion of varied types of educational institutions throughout 
3; the leng end Wea rb of the country. It is only under 
nan ce of, new systems that educational reformers can find 
P oper room forthe application of their ideas of moder; 
Eon along natur istorio lines. Eoo 
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Throughout India there is practically -speaking only 

one system of education devised by the Governinent— 
) and yet India isan epitome of the world. I have remarked 
. elsewhere “one andthe same university cannot meet the 
< requirements of different peop'es or of the same people in 
different age .” “ Hence statesmen in the field of educa- 
| tion have to recognise the possibility of different “ types ” 
of educational systems and the ‘ relativity ° of educational. 
policies.” 


rs» 


Education cannot be concrete and hence real so long 
as the pedagogic interests of vast numbers of people are 
administered by one centralised system. What is wanted 
ina vast country like India is diversitv and decentralisa- 
tion. To construct a uniform scheme for the land of vary- 
ing creeds sects and languages as well as diverse natural 
phenomena in the interests of nationalism, unification and 
Imperialism would be to ignore the thousand and one 
“historic ideals and traditions that make up the real and 
=- Concrete universe of thought and action” and neglect the 
varying actual needs and surroundings of the people 
living in the different parts of the country. 


It isthis love of individuality and distinctiveness 
‘that is the mainspring of the people’s support of the Hindu 
and Moslem Universities. “ Weare concerned not merely 
with the number of students receiving education or the 
ubjects in the curriculam of studies, but an altogether 
new viewpoint * from which to administer the problems 
of Education and the lines of instruction. The Hindu Uni- 
ersity, and its sister institution, the Moslem University, 

are thus to he new contributors to the culture and civilisa- 
ion of mankind.” For “ every association of human beings, 
i whieh is big enough to be called : a people and which is old 


ee glory in, ae therefore, havea university ones 
to gitect and control its educational interests.” 


“ The Hindu University—What CE 
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1 Ae Ce 


“These principles of educational separateness and 
a independence have to be applied’ in détermining what 
He should be the scope and character of the Primary and 
5 Secondary Schools of India. If the evils of ignoranceand 
poverty aré'to be removed, mass éducation is to be orga- 
nised on 'suéh a vast scale as to leave no individual without 
the knowledge of a little Arithmetic, alittle practical 
science, a: little literature and a little national history, and 
education in technology and applied sciences should be 
so planned as to utilise the local resources and to- meet 
the local needs. On this. plan the problem of the people's 
education assumes such huge proportions and necessitates 
sucha vast and comprehensive scheme of constructive 
organisation. that it is absolutely impossible for a, single 
University or asingle Education Department to manage 
and govern effectively all the educational interests of a 
Trovince. ‘What is, therefore, urgently required is the 
establishment of a separate Council of Education for 
almost. each district with its own model college, Inspectors 
and Directorsand its own type of rural and industrial 
education. 


ie 
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Educational. missionaries must never be tired of 
preaching the causeofautonomy in the matter of educational 
administration and adyocating the freedom of schools and 
colleges in the districts from the control of the cantel 
authorities. We must strongly uphold the view that men 
actually _ engaged in moulding the life and character of 
the . pupils should be allowed complete freedom in the 
work they have to do, i c., the selection of studies, method 

_ of teaching, framing of daily routine and time-table, dis- 
; cipline,, management, examinations, certificates etc.; and 
that until and unless the teachers and managers of schools 
get free scope for the display of their ability there can 
2row no genuine educational enthusiasm inthe country. 
- [norder, therefore. that education may be really fruitful, 
that the schools of. India may- send forth honest, manly 
and thoughtful citizens into. the world, and the Indian 


Tei Xe athe may be fountains of character, learning an 
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aspiration and produce or iginal thinkers and investigators, 3 
the pre—requisite is the adoption of the principles of | 
_ Laises fairein the Educational sphere from the highese 
tothe lowest stage. Schools and Colleges must be allowed 
to’ grow and develop each on its lines and to assume types 
that’ would gradually adjust themselves to the physical — 
and social surroundings. 


2 * Such a state of emancipation in matters educational — 

is Mortainly afar cry from the condition that exists now E > 
 —in which the story of one school is the story of all ina a 
province,—the same routine and drudge work being forced . 
upon every teacher, the same subjects upon every pupil,. 
e and the same pattern upon every institution. For this: — 
P. implies (1) that theadministration of schools isto be kept 
entirely out of the sway of Universities and Education ; 
4 Departments and left wholly to the local teachers and guar-. 
4 dians of pupils * and (2) that the colleges themselves are 
to be converted into People’s Universities i.e, the vast. — 
federal Examining Universities are to be. replaced by — 
smaller Teaching Universities. ee 


o 4 
EERIE y 


jä 


.3. PRECEPTORS’ HOMES OR GURUKULAS. 

It has been remarked above that the ancient Hindu a 
educational’ institutions promoted not only transcen-. 
= dental but also secular and material culture, and fostered — 
ni literary scientific as well as technical learning. There is 
= norèason why the “ domestic,” residential institutions of 
= Hindu India should not be found effective in modern times 
= also. as adequate instruments for the utilisation of world: 

A forces and producing the right sort of youngmen fo: 
modern India. These are all the more necessary - because 
gspititual training, the culture of the ae is not DOS 
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Professor Radhakumud Mookerji of the National 
Council of Education thus recorded his impressions * of the 
Bengal Gurukul at Bolpur: “ [ts founder and director 
is the renowned Bengali poet Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
one of the greatest thinkers of modern India, who has 
sought to realise in this institution some of his- cherished 
ideals of education. It is well-known how the poet asa 
mere boy felt the prevailing system of education in the 
schools and colleges to be too oppressive and burden- 
some to his ardent spirits and he rebelled against it, and 


afterwards undertook the task of educating and making ` 


_himself, and building up his moral being by his own 
efforts and according to his own lights independently of 
any University or outside agency. “** And so oneof 
the aims ** was to inaugurate a system of education 
that would free itself from the thraldom of those artifici- 
alities and conventions which so often iar the modern 
© educational schenies * * * Let not education defeat its ends 
by its methods but make the whole process as easy and 
natural as possible, as also the least painful. * * * And so 
avery member of the school is deliberately left open to 
he influences of Nature, her sights and sounds, responsive 
) sunshine and shadow, silence and storm, and the pro- 
ession of the seasons, enjoying an opportunity for sense: 
training tbhatis absent in our city schools. ° * * 
i | All round a most sincere attempt is here made at a 
| revival, so faras it. is possible under tho changed condi- 
 tion3.of modern. life, of the indigenous system and 
. methods of education which gave to India all that has 
~ made her famous—the essence of which was the separating 
of the pupil from his home'and natural parents and 
placing him in a more suitable environment, the elevating 
A spiritual atmosphere of his preceptor’s Asrama. Here is 
to be seen at work Swadeshism at its best, the aim of 
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to which India owes her greatness and individuality. 
x° Here is a bold stand made against the tide of modern 
civilisation and materialism sweeping away some of the 


most essential and priceless elements of Indian civilisa- 
LO Meas + 


In the silence and obscurity of its local habita- 
tion, the Asrama is steadily pursuing its aims,—a monu- 
ment, in this work-a-day world, — 

“ Of soil unsevered from tranquility ! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.” 

The Hindu theory and scheme of moral and religious 
education and applied would completely revolutionise 
the character of existing educational institutions. The 
contentof what is generally known as religious education 
in all countries is, to quote from the Pedayogy of the 
Hindus,“ nothing more than a few discussions and disser- 
tatious study of certain books and several literary inves- 
tigations, whatin fact should bereally described as intel- 
lectual gymnastics, processes calculated to promote and 
quicken the thinking powers of man and enlarge his 
mental horizon.” ‘ Religion studied in the manner des- 
cribed above is a branch of learning like Physics, Biology 
and Mathematics. It occupies an important place in the 
historical curriculum and a prominent position in the 
courses of philosophical instruction.” The Theological 
Faculty does “nothing more than prescribe the text- 

books, point out the rational methods of study, prepare 
catechisms or manuals.” In any case this religious edu- ' 


cation is solely “a branch of intellectual calture ”. “ The 


difference between the so-called religious education and 
ordinary education is at best one of degree only.” Real- 
moral training has to be imparted in other ways. 


e 
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It is the actual practice of social service and sel 
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or the mastering of lessons in morality and religion in 
theological seminaries. The pupils must spend one ortwo 
hours every day in the performance of such duties as do, 
: not concern their personal interests. The authorities have 
to suggestand prescribe such lines of work as can test and 
promote the students’ tendencies of self-sacrifice and capa- 
cities for organised self-help and co-operation, as can evoke 
7 in thema desire of work for work’s sake and a desire to 
serve the people even at loss and as can habituate them to 
fight their way through struggles and difficulties. Among 
- such positive services to be rendered to the community by 
_ the pupils may be mentioned the following: spread of 
literature and education among the poorer and lower 
classes and cultivation of familiarity.and intercourse with 
. the masses by starting and working for night schools; 
girls’ schools, reading rooms, travelling libraries and 
$ organising Jantern-lectures and exhibitons on economic, 
Sanitary, geographical and archeological topics ; adminis- 
tration of relief to the sick, disabled, and other classes of 
needy and helpless people; self-denial in the matter of 
“personal comforts and enjoyments ; helping the authorities 
in promoting the. discipline, reputation and financial 
} resources of the schools, etc. ;—and all this according to the 
age and capacity of the students. 

Under these circumstances the orthodox stereotyped 
mode of holding school from 11 to .4 will have to be 
abandoned as quite arbitrary, inadequate and inconsistent 
with the ideal of an. all-round: man-making culture. The 
whole character of the schooi has to be thoroughly trans- 
_ formed if this scheme of, moral training is to be introduced: 
As has been stated in-.my Educational. Cr eed. - 
= “ The Laboratory and Environment: of stieni life 
must be the whole world of men and. things. The day's 
youtine must. therefore provide opportunities. for sel f-sacri- 
fice, devotion, recreations, music; excursions, etc. as well as 
for pure intellectual work. There should consequently be 
long holidays, or periodical | vacations except when, 
itated n pedagogic interests.” 
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4. PROMOTION OF LITERACY. 


Whatis wanted to-day is not so much the compulsion "A 
to go through a few written pages of fixed text- books or } 
attend schools and libra aries, but this sort of transmission 
of'life from life, the quickening of mental ‘and moral 
powers through this natural‘and spontaneous influence óf | 
the institutions and''the development: of manhood and 
character throngh the silent educative agencies in thé 
nation’s ‘atmosphere of thought and action: >. i. 


But while personality and charactér ofthe individual 
aré more important'than mete literacy or ability to read 
and write, it is not to be understéod that the latter need not 
be promoted by the educational missionaries. 


School going and the st udy of books and newspapers are 
important in their own way. But in the matter of this pro- 
motion of literary as one of the means of education, our 
leaders do not seem to have grasped the exact situation. 
Neither the authorities nor the public are alive to the enor: 
mous waste of time, energy, and money that is involved- 
owing to unscientific administration of educational affairs 
especially these relating to the rural and poorer ‘classes. 
The existing system is very inconvenient to the greater 
portion of our people and does not give equal opportuni- 
ties to all classes. Thus suflicient public attention has 
not been drawn to the fact that the period of work from 
11 to 4 suits the boys of only a microscopic minority, viz., 
= the servants and officers of Government and other public- : 

institutions and those who owe their place in society toa 
connexion with these. i 


n 
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Inthe second place, there is no natural and necessary 
3  connėxion between the stages in. an Elemen tary or Upper 
_ Primary or Middle Vernacular School and these in a High 
pe nglish or Secondary School. Thus, for example, if a a 


Vv a, spends 10 years at a rural primary ae a 
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energy and time donot give the same intellectual equip- 
ment to all individuals. This inequality is due to the 
- fact that the schools are planned without the necessa 
means of inter-relation and standardisation. ; 


In order that the chances may be equalised for all 
pupils -throughout:the country and possibilities of higher 
and collegiate education opened up to the poor as well as 
the rich the rural as well as urban population, the scheme of 
Primary Education must be framed with due attention to 
thesystem of secondary education prevalent in the locality— 
so that transfer and exchange o! pupils may be easily 
possible without loss or inconvenience to both institutions 
and scholars. No individual should suffer simply because 
he happens to bea villager—and no individual should be 
allowed to gain simply because he happens to live at a 
place where there isa High School. On the other hand, 
everybody should have the right to the same amount of 


intellectual training or ‘ school education ° during the same 


period whether spent in a village or city school. 


. These facts have not been sufficiently noticed by 
our responsible guardians and promoters of mass-edu- 
cation. Unless due heed be paid to these, no scheme of 
Jilementary Education will be successful in introducing 
equality or at least the facilities for progress impartially to 


3 all sections of the population. Social reformers and politi- 
_ cal workers, educationists as well as industrialists would, 


do on to remember this. 


The Gurukula Vishvavidyalya. 


e PROGRESS MADE DURING THE PAST YEAR. 
3 RESEARCH WORK IN THE GURUKULA 


NEW TEST FOR CRYSTALS AND NUCLEUS. 


Œœ CA HILE trying to find out a new test for examining 
Jl starch in a given plant specimen, since the use of 

old iodine was not desirable for a certain reason, 
Brahmachari Jeydeva, a Botan y student of the 2nd year class 
Gurukula Kangri, happened to come across a new method of 
finding out nucleus. He madea solution with a view to 
color the starch red but instead of coloring the starch, he 
found outthat by the application of the solation nucleus 
became visible. The solution was tried many times with 
the same result. 


In cases where the nucleus was self-evident. the solu- 
tion made it clearer and gave itadim brown color. The 
solution. was tried on onion and on TLalnargisipatra and 
alwavs gave satisfactory result. 

The same solution was efficacious in another way also. 
Tt was nsefnl in finding ont the cr vstals contained in the 

_ given specimens. The solution seems to tear the cell-mem- 
Beene thus causing the CUyebals to come out of the cells. 


out of the layers which D EA them and settled chen 


rA 
A r; 


a 
SS Bee 


p gaves beyond the uttermost alles of the cells. a 


Pa The constituents of the solution are pur nee with- — 
held a mebueation as the young student wishes to pee 


a another ond year sina cata of Bones thas 2 


A helt ilaia eae AE ner a 
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milk of Dudhi or godna plant which is almost red in January 
and February. While examining the Dudhi plant UAqa, 
(gmqH or Taras cocum, ṣan, gia,  Euphorbia— 
Hirta, for resin he suddenly found out ‘a - living 
moving “Bacteria of the rod type—some of which 
looked like simple bacillus, but there were found some 
bacteria of Bacillus Subtilis type also in another sample. 
Now hereis data for further investigation as we don’t 
know the bearing of this bacteria upon the life of-the 
Dudhi plant. Whether this is the bacteria responsible for 
the redness of the plant in this particular season, whether 
itis harmful to the neighbouring crops or, not, remains to 
be found ont. Owing. to the lack of: Bacteriological im: 
pements and apparatus, it is not possible to identify the 
bacillus properly. buta further study, of it is sure to he 
E highly interesting to students of science. ah 
A.GURUKULA MANUFACTORE.., .. 


_In‘orderto show to H. H. Sir James Meston and to those 
who will assemble on the occasion ‘of the Gurukula annivers- 
ary that we in this jungle can do something practical, 
Professor Mi. Œ. Sinha has made a lithograph machine of 
the duplicator type which can easily print 20 copies froin 
a hand-written note or paper. All you have to do isto 
write with a special ink prepared for the parpose and apply 
a little pressure with the palm of your. hand: and -the copy 
i can be had instantly. The machine is specially uséful for 
1 - merchants, clerks and schoolmasters who have to print 
; examination papers, etc. Writing in several colors and even 
drawings, pictures, and decorated ‘writings ‘in different 
colors can be printed easily. Its price is Rs. 5; those 
applying by the end of this month may get it for half its 
price. For particulars apply to ;—Mr. M. C. Sinha, M. S¢s 
Professor of Agriculture and Botany, Gurukula Kangri. 


OUR ECONOMIC CLUB.: 
- Itis:;no mere examination interest, that our Brahama- 


. eharies take in Economics here. The subjectis treated and 
SA EE 0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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discussed with reference to current questions, pressing prob- 
I, = lems and everyday needs. The sessions, of the Economic 
Club started and ably conducted by Professor Balkrishna, x 
~— show the intelligent grasp the Brahmacharies have of this i 
© important subject. The wide range of topics discussed j 
_will showthe comprehensive grasp the Brahmacharis possess. a 
Thus they discussed during the last session such szbjects : 
as Large Scale Production vs. that on a Small Scale. Protec- 
tion vs. Free Trade. Advantages and disadvantages of the 
Growth of Population. Under the auspices of the Club 
Professor Balkrishna delivered an interesting and well 
attended course of general lectures on “ The Currency 
Question in India”, “The Economic Growth.of the Punjab,” 
“The Decline of. Real Wages in India” and “ The Causes 
of the Risein Prices in India”. Pandit Indra Vedalankar 
addressed the meeting on “ The Rise of Prices in India.” 
Besides these valuable and illuminating addresses the stu- 
dents have access to the, best journals on the anbject 
such as “ The Journal, of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Journal of .the .Royal Economic Society,” -“ Journal ) 
of the American Statistical Associations >, - “ Quarterly d 
Jonrnal of Economics”, “* American Economic Reyiew ” 4 


“ The Capital” (Calentta), “The Wealth of India’ (Madras), 3 
“Science Industry ” (Bombay), - “ The Country Gentle- A 


man” (Philadelphia), ©“ The New Statesman ”. 


thee 
? i 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. . - 

One of the functions of a university is to advance 
knowledge, to aid the’output of desirable literature. The 
Gurukula university is ‘doing its' share. Its professors have 
during the tast yedr attacked'some difficult subjects : — 


I.— VIK SSV D a VOLON 


Professor Satheyji, M. A., who has made a special aa it Se 
literature | on Evolution, is getting through the press —~ 
pas on Physical Evolution and will bring it out ong $ 


red illustrative mate i 
Aa- k -0. Gurukul Kangri oral eh igh enhances, MET ue of 
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the work. Tt will doubtless be a unique addition to Arya 
è Bhasha literature. Evolution has supplied a new aspect 
a of looking at everything. The idea has been applied with 


varying success to almost every depirtment of human 
activity. The book contains a lucid exposition of this f- 
comprehensive and fruitful hypothesis. The treatment is 
popular throughout. 


i The Professor has tried to bring this important sub: 
3 ject within the grasp of every layman. 
Il.—ARTHA SHASTRA. 

Professor Balkrishna, M. A., bas tackled his own sub: 

ject Economics. He is a specialist and keeps in touch 

z with the modernmo-t advances in his subject. He isa 

| £ fellow of about four of the most distinguished Statistical 
E and Economic Societies of London and America. His 
it Artha-Shastra places before the Bhasha reading public his 
mature thought on Economics with special reference to 
Indian ‘conditions, He has dealt not only with the basic 
princip'es of the subject but has discussed in detail the 
practical bearings thereof upon the economic needs of 
present day India. Very many secrets have been laid 
bare and new Openings have been suggested. The book 

' 1s the outcomo of years of patient study and keen research 
into thedry domain of statistics and will, we are sure, 
prove a substantial addition to the scanty literature on that 
important subject. The book will, it is hoped, be out by 

= theend of March. 


IIL.—Hinpr BOTANY. 


Professor M.C. Sinha, M. Sc., has completed the 
second part of his Hindi Botany which treats of the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 


Description of the Leone in ero, calyx, - corolla, 
andracium, gynacium, stamens, pistils, anthers, pollen 
grains, stigma, style, filaments, ovary, placentation, pollena- 
qa tion, fertilisation, flowers, friendly insects, distribe tion of 
. seeds and SE ears of fruits. 
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IV.—ROUSSEA 


EEO esor Sinha has also written tn Hindi a short 
sketch of the life and writings of Roussea the great french 
- socialist writer who preceded the well-known Rovolution 
of France and to whose works is attributed the fiery 
enthusiasm which caused the death of King Louis himself. 3 


J _ Itis written in a most interesting style and with an 
abundance of amusing anecdotage and will thus be very a 
= readable. It will bea pleasant introduction to the life A 
record and writings and thought of that most remarkable 
= French personality. E 
i 


is found for themas Professor Sinha is too busy with 
= writing the 3rd part of his Botany, to manage the publica- 
tion of the above mentioned books himself. A 


= These books will be printed as soon as some publisher #3 


Ea V.—a HANDBOOK OF VEDIC TEACHINGS. ae 
Pandit Indra Vedalankar, our young Professor of —— 
Vedic Literature, is engaged in writing a manual giving a 
compendium of the teachings of the holy eternal Vedic < 
Revelation on the various departments of human activity = 

specially on metaphysical, social, religious and ethical 
jects. This remarkable work will contain the original 
edic texts together with the Arya Bhasha translation. 
author is also engaged in writing out a learned Intro- 
duction parising and elaborating the principal argu- 


he. 


Reo? Vedic Pete lation: All those who know the wide 
Professor Indra’s Vedic studies and researches look 
forwa rd to the publication of the forthcoming volume — 
Ww with er an néhusiastic expectation. 


VI—PRoFEssor RAMA DrEva’s HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
Profe fessor Rama Deva has now compiled 


of the se cond volume of his Arya Bhasha 
penema: a. Tt will cover a wide range and ` 
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and Budhistic India and a detailed treatment of the colonial 
expansion of ancient India. A few chapters will be de- j 
voted to the exposition of the important relationship 
between Vedicism and other ancient faiths. The work will 

be ready for the press in another three month’s time, 


7 


VII.—THE VEDAS IN THE LIGHT OF THE EvOLUTION THEORY. 


eet Mente. Seeete Pa eae 
~ eee tetra 


This is the title of a work in English which Professor 

E Rama Deva is writing. It is based upon the notes which 

l the Frofessor had preserved of his anniversary discourse 
delivered at Lahore in 1913. The book attacks Spencerian 
Evolution by demolishing its historical basis in one im- 
portant respect. Theauthor seeks to prove by copious 

extracts from. works on ancient religions that the older a 
‘religion, the more perfect its conception of Godhead. 
A perusal of the work will convince doubting minds that’ 
Religion at least is not the product of evolution but is of 
Divine Origin. 


VIIL—PrRINcE BISMARCK—THE GREAT GERMAN DIPLOMAT. 

Professor Indra has also finished his Life of Prince 
Bismark in Hindi. It is ready for the press. It will ex 
tend over 250 pages. 


a i 
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i Is Post-Puberty Marriage of a Hindu Girl 


Solemnised in the Approved Form Illegal 
uy and Invalid ? 


(By MR. SARDA CHARAN MITRA, M. A., LATE JUDGE, HIGH 
COURT, CALCUTTA.) 


AIS question is agitating a large section of the Hindu 


l 

community in Southern India. Post-puberty marri- - 
ages among the higher castes obviously unknown 
3 in that part of the country unlike Northern India where 
N 


>- such marriages are not rare. The question, however, is 

one ofimportance from a social point of view, now that 
E India is in the vortex of a social revolution. Doubts 
must, however, be set at rest, because even a suspicion of 
invalidity of the sacred tie of marriage should not be 
allowed to rise. 


The opinions of text-writers and sages are divergent, 
if not conflicting. Even the same sage has not been free 
from unfrequently apparently conflicting texts. Inference, 
therefore, is drawn by eminent lawyers of the present day 
that post-puberty marriages might be considered sinful 
but not invalid—sinful for parents and guardians of girls 
not to select bridegrooms.and give daughters in marriage 
before the period of puberty is reached but sinfulness does 
not taint the marriage tie itself. 


ag AV Wag wet aa qa a cial | za aa aAa 
A ~ = =< ` 
WA HAIG CACAAT Wl arar Àa Gar a sagatar awa | | 
AG ATH Alla TVA Beat TAAT AEH glawt ay a: 
Heat ATASA WAS Ae taaa fated frat: ITH N 
These and others of a similar nature are well-known 


texts and they are nota few. At the same time, the great 
lawgiver Manu says : è 
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ATR naruka pa aÈ çë ae FAI | aà Rat sazaq 
qudaraatetaa atta aor taá Wa Hare na adi 
gatara HA ACATT aaa azi qaa (3o < ll Se) I 

Medhatithi’s comment on this text is 

WHA: HAA: A Ala WATT Ala TAA at a ng: | 

It seems to be quiet clear that post-puberty marriage was 
not considered by Manu to be void. I would not tire readers 
by further quotations from texts. 

These may seem to be conflicting texts but they are 
not. The first quoted texts are directory and lay downa 
rule of duty for parents and guardians. They should try 
for marriage before the age of puberty which is generally 
twelve in the tropical countries. But the sages knew that 
suitable bridegrooms were not always available. They insis- 
ted upon bestowal of daughters upon suitable bridegrooms, 
so that the married pair might be happy and were not 
unreasonable enough to sacrifice the best interests of the 
pair and society itself by a rigid observance of directory 
precepts. i 

The distinction between directory and mandatory in- 
junctions of our sages is well-known, ‘The distinc- 
tion between sinfulness and invalidity is also well- 
known. Lay readers, however, may require a little 
enlightenment and even at the risk of tediousness to some, 
we may venture to say afew words in elucidation of these 

eg a distinctions. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, one of the highest 
ps authorities at tbe present time on all- questions of Hindu 
z Law and Usages, says in his admirable work on the Hindu 
Law of marriage and Stridhana,—* T ought here to add that 
the marriage ofa woman after she has attained puberty, 
though declared sinful, is not absolutely void, though 
some degree of blame is always attached to it.” Ed. 
1896, p. 43. The learned jurist refers to the text of Manu 
above quoted. “It is better that the damsel though marri- 
= _ageable girl should stay at home till her death than he 
(the father) should even give her in marriage to a bride 

_ groom void of excellent qualities.” It is a prohibitio 
sie pc. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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against a bad match, butin this the distinction between 
bidhi and niyama is clear. Propriety is one thing, illegal- 
ity isanother. It seems to me that directions in the 
precepts of sages to bestow girls in marriage before puberty 
are moral precepts and should if possible be followed. 


Throughout Hindu India, the parents of girls try every E. 
nerve to see their daughters married before the age of 
twc!ve. They are not, however, always successful. Social 
evo ution, and necessities of the age have combined to raise k; 
the age of marriage of our girls. Instances of post-puberty et 
marriages, even in families of high social status, are now = 
numerous. Whether the doctrine of fatum valet applies - 
- to such marriages or not, although we think it fully 
= applies, society has recognised the validity of such marria- 3 
ges and we think they are not illegal. 

Ba Trew adat ware ger faa: wear as Ga TAA 
gq: a ATIT Nal ar afact ssitaa Sida ARAA: I 

The above is a quotation from the great medical treatise 
of Susruta and this also supports the view that post-puberty 
marriage cannot be considered illegal. 

The rituals observed and Mantras recited at marriage 
and its essential element saplipadi gamanam also tend ‘to - 
the same conclusion.* ‘They are for adults and not young 
children. In fact, very many instances may be cited from i 


the ancient as well as modern Sanskrit works that post- 
puberty marriages were never, considered to be illegal. 


* These rituals rather show that post-puberty marriages alone 
are valid and ante-puberty marriages are null and void. The Veda — 
x is the highest authority in all matters for the Hindus and the Veda 
l explicitly declares that post-puberty marriages alone are valid. — 

= Whenever there is a conflict between Smriti and Sruti, Sruti must 
i ‘prevail. Says Manu, the prince of Smritikaras :— 


afta tata AAA, gaa adalat 
The Atharva Veda declares : 
aa AAN Wara Hear AA aaa il 


“Leta maid who has completed her Brahmacharya CA r: 
berty and finished hex Vedic studies) select a Jouthful 
sband ”, È i 
We > thinks pinnae Pandhslesishse li dus. sil be A 


itor, Vedic Magazine. 
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The Gurukula and its Mission. 


: (BY G. A. CHANDAVARKAR ESQ.) 


- QN the history of education in India the establishment 

A of the Gurukula marks an- epoch. Here the 

student becomes a member of the family of his 

Guru and remains so for a sufficiently long period. 
The preceptor who has attained that position by nobility 

of character and superiority of intellect imparts all that 

. is best in. him to his disciple and moulds his charac- 
ter first and then equips him with all the requisites to fight 
the battle of life successfully. The teacher fully realises 
that he should aim at the harmonious development of his 
pupil’s body, mind and soul. The Gurukula system of edu: 
cation isnot new to India. In the ante-Mahabharata period 
_ the Gurwkulas were quite a common thing. In the Chban- 
dogya Upan ishad. ain the Smiritis of Manu, Hareeta and 
Vyasa there are references to the institution. Ia the drama — 
ot shakoontala Kalidasa speaks of Kanva, the adopted ` 
father of that Indian Miranda, as Kula-pati, the head of this — 
family of Gurus. Shree Krishna, that philosopher-states- 
man who rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of the 
Pandavas during the great Mahabharata war; Shree Rama, 
‘the idol of the heart of every Hindu and Deelipa his 
illustrious ancestor were all the brightest products of these 
Gurusulus. King Deelipa whose name has been immorta- 
lised by Kalidasa in his Raghuvanga, showed in his after 
life how deeply and profoundly hp was revering his Guru. — 

“Aba very critical moment he olfered his own life to save 

that of the Kama-Denu, a cow belonging to his Guru. He 
: was himself a king and could have given a hundred more 
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charm about it. Even in these degenerate days we hear of t 
chelas and Gurus in the army of beggars residi ng 
in this paradise. Gurus, the religious heads of certain sub- 
sects of Hindus, wield a tremendous power over their dis- 
ciples and even [nglish-educated men, who in their heart 
of hearts have recognised the utter uselessness of certain cere- 
monials, calmly and quietly yield and ultimately fall vic- 

tims to their pig-headed conservatism. In India, the prob- 
lem of social reform will be very easily solved when the 
Guru himse'!f shall feel its dire necessity. If he were to 
move, in this land of gurudom, all the disciples will forth- 
with progress. If one such head were to allow either post- 
puberty marriages or wiclow-remarriages and openly đe- 
clare that they are perfectly shastric and justifiable on 
grounds of equity and fairness and if he were to proclaim F 
that sea-voyages too are no sins, most certainly the path of 
the reformer willbe smoothened. Reformthe so-called Guru 
and you reform the whole society. Now, therefore, if the 
Brahmacharies who will .be profound Sanskrit scholars 
were to undertake this work of reforming the Gurus, the 
present heads of sects, either by holding debates or by con- — : 
vincing them of the value of reform by other means, they E 
will have done some service. This work is not so difficult 
= agitseemsto be. Now the wave of rationalism is uncon- — 
ee sciously surging on even to the citadels of these mathas and > 
~ some day or other the gates must be thrown open. Diamond ~ 
ee plone c cah cut a diamond: Sansi scholars RO have im- i 


re. A Sar yasin and a o A SRN scholar ot 
A the type of Dayanand who was ignorant of English created 
 astiri in the orthodox circle in Benares and if our Guru 
E cula Brahmacharies with a knowledge of Sanskrit and ng- 
TH | were to think of the act of converting these apip 


a 
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Now-a-days in India one observes that many ‘young men 
are growing indifferent towards religion. This is not 
because there is nothing sublime or great in 

- religion but because of their ignorance of the true { 


Dharma. Now by digging out ‘gems of purest ray serene’ 
from the mines of ancient Sanskrit Lore and by raising that 
language to the dignity of a spoken or living language, the 
Brahmacharies will have saved many a Hindu youth from 

the jaws of soul-withering materialism and heart-rending 
agnosticism, By publishing brilliant expositions of 

Veda Mantras in English and Hindi and by writing criti- 

cal essays on “ Revelation, the [Theology of the Vedas and £ 
the Upanishads, the Works of Bhaskaracharya and the 
Ayurvedic Systems of Medicine” they will have fulfilled 

one ofthe noblest missions of the Gurukula, viz., the Revi- 

vival of the Study of Sanskrit. 


Ignorance is the root of all evil and any attempt to miti- 
gate it is praise-worthy. In our opinion it would be easier 3 
to reach and educate the masses in their vernaculars and 
the Brahmacharies who study various subjects through the 
medium of Hindi will be doing immense service by 


raising their fellow-country men from the mire of ignor- 
ance. 


In the Gurukula they have levelled down all the dis- 
tinctions arising by reason of wealth or caste. All the stu- 
dents studying there eat, dine, play and receive instructions 
in one and the same place. All the artificial barriers are 
accordingly removed and naturally feelings of brotherhood 
are strengthened. Bonds of union are created and the ideal — 


of‘ universal brotherhood’ can be practically approached 
earlier. 


It is no wonder that with such noble ideals the system 
of Gurukula education is day by day gaining in popularity. 
_ To-day there are more than a dozen institutions scattered 
all over India with the notable exception of the Madras 


l aside ¢ In the Panjab alone there are three or four, 
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such places as Gujranwala, Kurukshetra and Potohara. mn 
the U.P. there are Gurwkulas at Kangri, Jwalapure, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Secandrabad and Brindabana. Hoshangahbad in the C.P. 
and Nasik (Devalali) in the Bombay Presidency also maintain 

similar institutions. Besides these that are working under 
the management of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabhas, there are one 


kula at Haridwar. Thus it will be seen that the idea 
which was revived by Dayananda and his admirers and 


finding favour with very many enlightened men too. The 
President of the Public Service Commission, Lord Islington 
and oneor two other members visited the Gurukula at Kangri 
recently, and were very favourably impressed with what 
they saw there. It is hoped that our benign Viceroy, too, will 


and the Brahmacharis there. 
colony of Brahmacharies will remind one of the times of 
Dasharatha and Dushyanta who were every now and then 
_ blessing such institutions in times of yore, by their visits. 
May we of the ‘ contemplative East ’ and they of the ‘ prac- 
tical West ’ be brought together in bonds of love, sympathy 
and affection and that is also one of the missions of the 
Gurukula. 
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or two maintained by “ Orthodox Hindus,” e. g., the Rishi- 


then was condemned as ridiculous and silly, is gradually 


pay a visit in the near future and encourage the promoters — 
His august presence in the 


A 


=e 


- not be of any real use to the student but which he must 
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The Ideal of Gurukula Education, 


(By PANDIT VANSIDHAR, M. A., LL. B. AJMERE). 


HE term “ Gurukula ”is not unfamiliar to a student of 
ancient Sanskrit literature. But before the revered 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati drew our attention to. it 

more than thirty years ago, people were loth to, believe 
-that it would bea system of education suited to modern 
requirements. Notlong ago when the supporters of the 
Gurukula system wanted to realise what was then but a 
dream and with that view tried to gain the sympathies of 
the people, there were not wanting critics who quite honest- 
ly sounded the note of alarm against it. But the tide has 
now turned and what was regarded as an impossibilityhas 
become an accomplished fact. Everybody is now ina posi- 
tion to judge of the merits and demerits of the system. 


' Everybody who at all troubles himself about such matters 


feels that the Education that is imparted through the medium 
of English in our schools and colleges is radically de- 
fective and can hardly be dignified by the name of Educa- 
tion. True, there has been some improvement in the mode 
of imparting instruction during the course of the past few 
_years in India, which has taken definite shape in the estab- 
lishment of Training schools and colleges in all the Provin- 
ces and the institution of the L. T. and the B. T. degrees. 


- But a system of education in which the medium of instruc- 


tion adopted is not the mother-tongue of the scholars con- 
cerned must needs hamper the natural growth and develop: 
‘ment of their faculties. The result is that the majority of 
students that get through the University examinations and 
some of whom have even a distinguished career at the time, 
are seldom heard to have made a mark in their after life. 


_ The reason is obvious. The energy which should have been 


devoted to the development of originality is spent in bur 
-dening the mind with a load of books which may or may 
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needs master or cram to get the hallmarks of a University 
degree. 


If any one has to study the effects of the University ex- 
aminations on the health of the students. one has only to 
go and observe the students at any place soon after they 
have presented themselvesat an examination. A pitiable 
sight indeed they are at the time—pale faces, hollow.cheeks 
and eyes set back ! 


This state of things surely does not require to be looked 
at with an unconcerned eye by those who have the best in- 
` terests of their youth at heart. Before the remedy, however, 
= can be proposed, we must properly diagnose the disease. 


Hitherto, we have only described some of the symp- 
toms of the disease. Let us now study some of the princi- 
pal causes. To start from the very beginning, then, the foun- 
dations of our education are laid on a very unstable basis. 
Students who have not acquired even a sufficient mastery 
over their own mother-tongue are expected not only to 
understand a difficult foreign tongue, but also to follow the 

ideas with the same appreciation as if it were their mother- 
_ tongue. This surely is unnatural. Is there another coun- 
try in the civilised world where the people could think of 
= imparting instruction through a foreign medium? Ifa 
proposal liko this were to be made in one of the Western 
countries, the person who made it would run the risk of 
y being regarded as fit for Bedlam. But herein India there 
4 ‘are other considerations and numerous difficulties to be - 
‘surmounted. The Government is naturally s anxious to dis- 
please nobody and our house is divided against itself as to — 
what the common medium of instr uction should be. Of 
course, there are parts of the country where no other than 
the Provincial language could be thought of for the pur- 
e. For instance, in Bengal, Bengali must be the medium 
struction and in the Tamil country, the Tamil ‘and = 
elegu. But in Upper India including Behar and Raj- 


et 
and even in Kavhiawan and Guzor Hindi or coall 
2b sneha 3 
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very well be made the common medium of instruction. Or 
if this proposal be considered open to the same objection as 
is made by the writer against the present system of instruc- 


tion, let the general provincial language of a Province be. 


the medium of instruction for that Province. In any case, 
there could be no objection to the adoption of a common 
script and considering the pliability and the «tility of the 
Devanagri script what does it matter if the common script 
be the Devanagri ? 


2. Another thing that arrests the attention ofa person 
interested in the problem which we have set ourselves to 
solve is the thinness of the bond created between a teacher 
or a professor and his student in a school or college. 
Schools and colleges where the teachers and professors con 
sider it their duty to mix with their students and to make 
themselves interested in their welfare are indeed rare ex- 
ceptions. The ordinary spectacle that we find is that a 
teacher does not consider himself as having any concern 
with his student outside the school or college hoursand the 
bond of fellowship created between the two is, therefore, 
necessarily very thin and does not generally last longer 
than the school or colleze career of the student concerned. 
Although we are aware of the efforts that the Government is 
making in the way of supplying this deficiency and the 
Rules enacted by the Universities requiring the professors 
to mix with their students and to interest themselves in the 
latter even beyond the college hours, incidents between 


ef aa 


students and professors are unfortunately not wanting to 


require the point to be dwelt upon at any greater length. 


These occurences would be unknown if the teachers and 


professors regarded themselves as being in Locus Parenti 
to their students. What parent for instance would think 


of expelling his son or rusticating him and of thereby ruin- — 


ing his whole future career ? 


3. The third point that presses itself upon our atten: 
= tion in connection with the subject in hand is that so long — 
{as our ae vee under which only a small percentage 
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of the students live as Boarders in a school continues, there 
seems to be no prospect of improving the relations of the 
teachers and the taught. Even our system of Boarding 
, houses is not all that may be desired. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Superintendent of a Boarding house may 
come into direct contact with his Boarders, and develop sym- 
pathetic relations with them, but what about the teachers 
whose work is restricted to teaching during school hours ? 
Until the teachers generally are compelled to live under the 
same roof orin the same compound with their students, 
they must continue to look upon one another as strangers 
between whom no more intimate relations are possible than 
~ those that exist at present. 


4. Another point that must strike even a casual 
observer of our prevalent system of education is the way in 
which our examinations are conducted. What happens is 
that a number of persons who have had no opportunities of 
watching the mental development or educational progress 
of their examinees in general are fixed upon to set them a 
certain number of questions. ‘The passing of such an ex- 
amination cannot naturally be atest of real ability in all 
cases, butit is more or less a game of cram and chance. 
_ Even though the sole qualification of a student may be that 
_hehas committed to memory certain matters, he may yet suc- 
cessfully getthrough the examination ; while it may hap- 
pen that a student of genuine merit may fail to get through 
if he does not take care to cram certain things. Such a sys- 
tem must be radically defective whereever it may prevail. 
‘This also accounts for the poor health of our students 


fools) and ee marry rather at an oi y age, there- 
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6. Another drawback noticeablein our existing sys- 
tem of education is that even graduates who get through 
: their University career successfully do not, with very rare 
> exceptions, look beyond the present and in the majority of — 
cases do not trouble themselves about their ideal in life, the 
real goal, the attainment of which should be the end of all 
true education. The end and aim of education in the 
generality of cases is to provide bread and butter for one’s 
family and dependents and in a country like India with its 
E ' proverbial poverty, this must always be so more or less and 
perhaps, to a large extent, the same remarks could apply to 


g other countries also. But isthe sole end and aim of existence h 
Fs this that we should toil for a certain number of years with 
E : the sole object of providing for our mere wants or those of 
E a our families? Or would it do if our ideal is the service of 

S- our own country ? There is no doubt that the service of 


one’s own country, which is the same thing as a portion of 
humanity, isa part of the ideal of self-sacrifice, but it is 
circumscribed within certain limits. Break off those limits 
and you attain the true ideal of education. Do not live fur 
your own self but regard yourself as a part of the larger 
whole, ‘ Humanity,’ and live and work for the large whole of 
which you are butan infinitesimal part. In the words of 
ATJ za Poet :— : 


« Thisis mine, that is yours, is the reckoning of the 
narrow-minded. But to the truly broad-minded the whole 
world is but one small family.” 


Such is, in brief, our ideal of a true education and 
whereever this ideal is held in view and sincere attempls ~ 
are made to follow it is indeed a place of true edu: xi 
cation. 


7. In the Western countries and specially in the = 
ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, youfindthey — 
have made a definite progress in this direction and you Can 

observe in those places, side by side with the residential ` 
ca system, men ana women whose ideal is to receive aud 
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are, generally Speaking, sadly 1 
In a few colleges they | 
decent scale 


acking in this respect. True, 
lave got the residential System ona 
and these colleges have, so far, succeeded in 
achieving about the best results in the prevailing system of 
education and one cannot help admiring the genuine efforts 
of their selfless workers. But so long as they do not develop 
into independent Universities, and so long as they are not 
permitted a free hand in the mode of education, the draw- 
backs of the present system must continue, though probably 


much against the wishes of the managers themselves of such _ 
institutions. 


‘8. The fact of the matter is that unless and until the | 
foundations are well and truly laid the superstructure can- 
not be expected to be strong and our system of education > 
must continue radically defective until the medium of 
instruction is changed to the Vernacular. This done, there 
would not be much difficulty in introducing the other | 
reforms. The need of the residential system is alread y recog- 
nised even by the Government, by insisting that the would- 
be Universities of Benares and of Dacca should be residential E 
Universities. Butit is a pity that though admitting the 3 
correctnessof the principle that Vernacular is the only 
right medium of instruction, Government has not given dt ; 
a practical recognition, nor have the promoters of the poud a 
be University of Benares insisted on being allowed a treo 
hand in this respect. The residential system is bound to n 
2 develop the bond between the teacher and his student ie 
the system of examinations can, in that case, be easily 
replaced by that which has been suggested abovoy e 

9. In our present circumstances, however, if wa To 
-around us for a school, college or university in Ta ae 
fying all the above conditions, we are ae ce Re, es. 
that we do not know of another Educational insti r 2 
this character except the Gwrukula, Let us a ; n at 
kula system a little more closely and see wha PETE. 5 
find that education is imparted through the medium 
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i retaining at the same time their English equivalents, so that 
those who have learnt in the Gurukula school or college, 
could understand others and make themselves intelligible 

to students of the same sciences outside the Gurukula. 


As regards the bond existing between the teachers and 
students at the Gurukula, it isneedless to remark that a visit 
to the institution would be quite enough to convince any 
sceptic on this point. The residential system already 
prevails there and some are inclined to think, rather more 
strictly than is necessary, inasmuch as a student once he 
has obtained admission to the seminary (and that is done 
at the age of eight years) is ordinarily not free to leave 
the institution until he completes his education and attains 
the minimum age of 24, except in rare and exceptional cases, 
= when the presence of a student is required at home owing 
to the illness or the death of a very near relation, when 
-a student can be permitted to leave the Gurukula tempo- 
 yarily. 


The system of examinations in vogue at the Gurukula is 
also all that is desirable. The examiners are not utter strang- 
ersto the students who know nothing about their real 
merits, but generally their own professors who can be 
expected to render greater justice to them than a stranger 
could do. But it may perhaps be an improvement if, with 
the Professor-examiners a person or persons quite uncon- 
n ected. with the Gurukula were associated as examiners. 


E As regards the ideal of education, it is needless to 


‘the Upanishads cannot but have the best ideal for their 
u re career in this world, ‘although it is vain to expect 


the introduction of that s system would _ 
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ing ills in Indian Education. But when itis examined in 
connection with those institutions, there is apt to be a differ- 
ence of opinion in the matter. On the one hand, there isa 
class of persons who have formed very high expectations of 
the Gurukula and who believe thatthe Gurukula would turn 
out nothing but 7Fishis. On the other hand, there is a class 
who up to this time thought that the Gurukula would turn 
out a lot of semi-savage students quite unfit for the struggle 
of existence. It is clear that both are mistaken. The latter 
view appears to have been abondoned in the light of actual 
experience, and instead of hearing a condemnation of the 
z system, every one is loud in praise of it. The question of 
bread-earning yet remains. But thatis no more a problem 
particularly for the Gurukula than for any other colleges, 
except so far as Government service and the learned pro- 
fessions are concerned. But there is no reason for despair 
even on this account. For the present, we require a num- 
ber of persons to act as Updeshaks of a superior class and as 
Vaidyas and the number expected to be turned out during 
the next five years cannot go without respectable employ- 
ment; and after that length of time some sort of recogni- 
tion of the Gurukula graduates is likely to come at the hands 
of Government and if that be doubtful, there is nothing to 
fetter the hands of the public in making their choice of the 
best available material for their private purposes. There is 
no doubt that parents who have sent their sons to the 
Gurukula may have to make a certain amount of self-sacri- 
fice for a time but that is more than counter-balanced by the 
good example which they help in setting to their other 
countrymen and even to Government. 


ee ee N N 


As regards these people in the fold of the Arya Samaj 


i who think that the Gurukula would turn out nothing but 
f Rishis, it must be said that this high expectation is only 


born of ignorance. Everybody cannot be a Rishi, and 
therefore the Gurukula cannot be expected’ to achieve the 
impossible. But if it isan advantage to start life in this 
world with a good physique, a well-informed and educa- 
ted mind, and a well-formed character, surely the Gurukula 
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retaining at the same time their English equivalents, so that 
those who have learntin the Gurukula school or college, 
could understand othersand make themselves intelligible - 
to students of the same sciences outside the Gurukula. = 


As regards the bond existing between the teachers and 
students at the Gurukula, it isneed less to remark that a visit 
to the institution would be quite enough to convince any 
sceptic on this point. The residential system already 
prevails there and some are inclined to think, rather more 
strictly than is necessary, inasmuch as a student once he 
has obtained admission to the seminary (and that is done 
at the age of eight years) is ordinarily not free to leave 
the institution until he completes his education and attains 
= the minimum age of 24, except in rare and exceptional cases, 
i _ when the presence of a student is required at home owing 
to the illness or the death of a very near relation, when 
a student can be permitted to leave the Gurukula tempo- 
“one 


The system of examinations in vogue at theGurukula is 
_ also all that is desirable. The examiners are not utter strang- 
_ ersto the students who know nothing about their real 
A merits, but generally their own professors who can be 
- expected to render greater justice to them than a stranger 
could do. But it may perhaps be an improvement if, with 
the Professor-examiners a person or persons quite uncon» 
: n ected. with the Gurukula were associated as examiners. 


As regards the ideal of education, it is needless to 
remark that students who have to read such ennobling works 
as the Upanishads cannot but have the best ideal for their 
fat jure career in this world, ‘although it is vain to expect 
th at all students who have received a Gurukula education i 
would follow the same ideal. a 
10. When the Gurukula ayatam is examined indepen- — 
! ly of the existing Gurukulas at Kangri and Vrindavan, — 
re would not be found many who would demur to that 
a ba introduction of that system would prc 
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ing illsin Indian Education. But when it is examined in 
connection with those institutions, there is apt to be a difler- 
ence of opinion in the matter. On the one hand, there isa 
class of persons who have formed very high expectations of 
the Gurukula and who believe that the Gurukwula would turn 
out nothing but Rishis. On the other hand, there is a class pE 
who up to this time thought that the Gurukula would turn 
out a lot of semi-savage students quite unfit for the struggle 
of existence. It is clear that both are mistaken. The latter 
view appears to have been abondoned in the light of actual 2 
experience, and instead of hearing a condemnation of the 
system, every one is loud in praise of it. The question of = 
bread-earning yet remains. Butthatisno more a problem 
particularly for the Gurukula than for any other colleges, 
except so far as Government service and the learned pro- 
fessions are concerned. But there is no reason for despair 
even on this account. For the present, we require a num- 
ber of persons to act as Updeshaks of a superior class and as 
Vaidyas and the number expected to be turned out during 
the next five years cannot go without respectable employ- 
ment.; and after that length of time some sort of recogni- 
3 tion of the Gurukula graduates is likely to come at the hands 
= of Government and if that be doubtful, there is nothing to — 
fetter the hands of the public in making their choice of the 
best available material for their private purposes. There is 
no doubt that parents who have sent their sons to the ~ 
~Gurukula may have to make a certain amount of self-sacri- 
fice for a time but that is more than counter-balanced by the 
good example which they help in setting to their other Š 
countrymen and even to Government. 
As regards these people in the fold of the Arya Sama ia 
who think that the Gurnkula would turn out nothing bub. b 
Rishis, it must be said that this high expectation is on. y 
= born of ignorance. Everybody cannot be a Rishi l 
E therefore the Gurukula cannot be eat to ach: e 
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Gam well claim thatand if it may be found wanting in 
this respect forthe present (which I believe it is not) it 
cannot be due toany inborn defect in the system but ig 
Barhaps the natural concomitant of all efforts in the begin- 
ning, when a. few zealous and earnest workers are doing 
their level best, handicapped as they are for want of funds 
and of men. 

ll. The Gurukula at Kangri, in particular, has shewn 
us that the Gurukula system of education is nota mere idle 
dream and that the imparting of education through the 
medium of vernacular, not mere idle talk. But a great 
deal yet remains to be done. True side by side witha 
study of the classical and modern Sanskrit and the Vedas, 
Vedangas, and Shastras, you find also education being given 
in History, Western Philosophy, Political Economy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Higher Mathematics and the Ayuryediec 
Science of Medicine. But what you want is that there 
should be a college for each of the subjects at present 
taught and for the numerous other subjects which it yet 
remains to introduce, witha large laboratory and other 
appliances for carrying on original Research Work in the 
various branches. Not only that, you want a large num- 
ber of professors and other workers, and such men should 
be the best of their type. Some of the present professors 
could no doubt favourably compare with their brethren at 
other colleges. But they are only a handful and many 


more are stil] required. 


12. A word about the supposed drawbacks of the 
system also. The Gurukula system counts as its admirers 
gentlemen like the Revd Mr. Andvews and Mr. Phelps 
and these gentlemen are our sincere well-wishers. Any 
criticism coming from such a quarter, therefore, deserves 
our greatest respect and the most careful consideration. 
It is said that the sole defect of the Gurukula system of edu- 
cation is deprivation of the home-influences which, in 
other countries, form so important a factor in the right 
education of a child and which (deprivation) must neces: $ 
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Se sarily result when a student is cut off from home at such 
tinuously, so late as the age of 25. Home influences, no 
doubt, do form an important factor in education, and so 
far as the mother’s influence is concerned it is recognised 
by the Vedas themselves, which regard the mother as the 
_ first teacher of a child. But the question arises what influ- 
ence could the mother exercise after the age of eight? Ib o č 
= must be admitted that a mother, if she is properly educated 
and knows her d uty by her children, can do a lot to mould 
their character till they attain the age of eighteen years 
and can generate in them allthat tender love and regard 
_ and sense of justice which one member of the family should 
_ have for another, whichis the foundation for similar feel- 5 
= ings which one must have for human society in general. 4 
There is no doubt that the Adishtatas atthe Gurukulado 
to a certain extent take the place of the parents and that 
the Gurukulites have not a small but a large family of their- = 
own, where there is ample exercise for the calling forth of : 
those feelings in the minds of the children, which the home a 
influences are expected to generate. But the point is rather 3 
= complicated and requires a thorough consideration at the 
= hands of those who are competent to deal with the subject. 
_ For ordinary men, it is sufficient to say that the Gurukula 5 
system was originally founded by the ancient Rishis, © E 
_ whose knowledge of human nature and the various modes 
of developing it in the right direction have stood the test 
 oftime andthat the graduates which the Gurukula hag 
2 turned out so far have not shewn any disappointing ; ; 
features which could be attributed to the want of home 
influences. Be it-also said to their credit, that they and their oo 
brethren at the Gurukula do not ¢ appear to be less, but are 
rather better fitted for the battle in life, having regard tom 
their general ejuipment which is. in every way superior 
to what we find in the case of students burne tg 
out by the ordinary schools and colleges, to which may 
pecs the influence of a moral education which per — 
les the whole atmosphere of the Gurukula and to 
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Brahmacharya up toa fairly good age. Who can have the 
hardihood to say that men so well-equipped and brought 
up as Brahmacharis can be in any way inferior to their 
compeers at the ordinary schools and colleges, the 
majority of whom suffer from the numerous ills born 


of child-marriages. k 


In conclusion we would say to those who have the 
best interestsof their country at heart and who want to” 
see the future generations sound in body and sound in 
mind, men of character and self-respecting, and Joyal anā 
useful citizens, “ Let every man do his duty by the 
Gurukula.” 


Vedic Magazine — 
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“ Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.”—Manu. 
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Tie Vaidaka Dharma and Other Faiths. 


(By Pandit Bhagwan Das, M. A. of Banares). 


IL, 
UCH is the general scheme, in broad outline, of the a 
Sanatana Arya Vaidika Dharma. All religions ne- 


cessarily conform to the triple requirements of the 
human constitution, no doubt. But it may well be doubted 
it any other provides for and satisfies them in the same 
‘scientific and deliberate manner. Every religion has its 
mantra, its rishi, its devala, even its chhandas, i. e., its re- 
velation or Scripture, the seer and messenger of that revela- 
tion, the revealing deity, and the special and peculiary ap- 
propriate words and tones and arrangements in which the 
revelation produce results most effectively. But it may be 
questioned if any other has them in the same systematic, 
all-comprehensive, encyclopedic arrangement as the Vedas, 
k the Upavedas, the Vedaigas, the Vedopangas, the Pancha- 
_Ma-veda or Itihasa-Pur ana, i. e. the History of World- 
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Wallen. 245 ii 1s vii, l; Brhadaranyaka II, iv. 10) and 
the derivative Vidyas—all in terms of Vid, knowledge— 
with their respective seers and revealers, their corean An 
ing greater and lesser gods and mature-forces, and their ap- 
propriate uses. Indeed itis doubtful if any of the other 
religions even endeavours to define religion—as has been 
done in the Angas, Upangas and Ttihasa-Purana. By these _ 
comparisons no belittlement of any is intended even dis- 
tantly ; rather in utmost humility of spirit we must offer 
reverence before all lamps that have been ever lighted by 
any helpers of their fellow men to enlighten the darkness 
through which the human soul has groped in any time or 
clime in its quest for its lost birthright ofthe eternal. Nay, 
more, we must recognise that in the nights and in the lands 
when and where the Sun does not shine, these lamps and 
fires are the only ones that are of avail. Yet also we must 
offer even greater reverence and homage unto the Sun, from 
whom these other lights and fires derive their potencies, 
when we are so fortunate as to behold it in its glory. 


I.—THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
(i).—The sacred source of all things and powers, psychic 
and physical; the one spirit inmany forms. 

Under the sub-division of Knowledge, (i) every greatre- 
ligion more or less clearly teaches the existence of a Sup- 
reme spirit, a Self-dependant all-pervading life, binding to- 
gether all beings in mutual relationship of duty and de- 
pendence, named variously as Ahura ‘Mazda, Ahmi; 
Akerane, Jehovah, God, Allah, Khuda, etc. The na 
ture of this Universal Spirit, hidden in the heart of every 
living thing, and yet also patently manifest in all things, 
is also described in almost the same terms in the crowning 
teachings of the most thoughtful followers and finest ex- 
ponents of every such religion, the Paramita teaching of 
the Buddha and the Jina to their Arhat disciples, the Gnos- 
is of the Christians, the Tasawwuf of Islam. Of it has been 
declared : “ Har che bini bi-dan ki mazhar-i-u-st,” “ what- 
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that.” Of it the great teachers Shams Tabrez and Mansur 
declared ; “ Haq-tu-i” and “ An-ul-Haq,” “* Thou art God, 
the One Truth and Reality,” and “Iam that same.” The 
great Islamic kalema of faith, “ La-ila-ha-ILlillah,” “ There 
is no other God, no other true Being, or Creator, than the 
one God,” is a declaration of the existence of the same One 
and Supreme Spirit, whose name is That (or rather, That- 
ness, Sanskirt Tat ar Tattvam, which is said to be, in Ara- 
bic, the literal meaning of the word Allah). The Christian 
teaching also is that man is the living “ temple of God” 
and that “ I and my Father are one.” But the teaching is 
more or less germinal ; and has been supplemented, by the 
followers, in various unguided ways, in accordance with the 
needs of their stages of developmant, as: was unayoidab‘e. 
The Sacred Fire, the Madonna and Child, the Cross, the 
Tomb of the Pir, the Kaaba-temple, are objects of heartfelt 
and most helpful veneration and worship to millions and 
millions of human beings, born and bred in the other reli- 
gions, even though their respective Scriptures make no 
clear provision for such worship. In the Vaidika Scheme 
express provision is made for the souls of all stages. 


ag tar agai fara Zar aawraasa | 
amai BIA, gaara aA N 
Saal Agar Saar ARA ATIT | 
qatar siaaa staarar agar N 
|: ASeqeggaar val asa gaa: | 
à SR ava aaa aiaa JÄR N 
X aqra aaa ateua AATARA | 
AR awlgaada AJAN: TÀ QAT: N 
adat afasarg MIFA MAIZTA | 
JUAR makaan qaar ANA XA l Ja 
“ The souls of the child stage find their ‘ source of psy- 
chic power,’ their deities, in images made of matter.” Do 
not many even so-called grown up people, and of the most 
civilised countries, set their heartson the fieeting toys. of 
this world, this palace or that jewel, this favorite or that 
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gi rer oth slony snis iana tal 
per they prosper, and if these fade they 
fade away also? “ The deities of the next stage of men i 
| in the waters,” the tirthas which cleause of sin and impu- 
řity— literally and patently, do they not, apart from other 
concomitant benefits, of travel and intercourse with the 
learned ? “ The deities of the third stage are to be found 
in the heavens,” for where can the glory of the Supreme 
Source of Power, and not only Psychic but Physical, 
be found manifested in greater plenitude than in the Sun- 
lit, Moonlit, Starlit, firmament wherein live and move in 
i spacious orbits and vastcycles the suras of that literally 
: most extensive and wide-reaching of sciences. Jyotisham, 
Astronomy,—the visible suras whom we know as Indra- 
Brhaspati, Mitra-Varuna, Soma-Parjanya, Budha, Bhauma, 
Shanaishchara, Tara, Rashi-deva, Nakshatra Deva, etc. Only 
finally, “ the one Deity of all deities, That Whose Glory is 
manifested everywhere, is found in his own Self, the Uni- 
versal Self, by the Jiva that has completed cyclic evolution 
and attained wisdom ’--for the Self is the Witness, the 
Support, the manifester of all the glories of sun and moon 
and star and contains them all. “ The truly and -inherent 
ly natural condition of Self-realisation in all nature, Where- 
in the Self-realises its own all-inclusive nature—that is tha 
highest and thebest. The next is that which leads up to 
the former, viz., the condition of meditation and contem- 
plation of various subsidiary objects. Means to this, in 
turn, fis the use of sar® ’s afaar’s symbols, reminders 
of the Supreme, imaged as Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, in 
the Vedas, and truly manifesting in these various forms 
in the world-process. And subservient to this, finally, are 
the processes of Homa, fragrant, atmosphere-purifying and 
Soul-elevating oblations and offerings to the visible fires, 
and Yatra, travels through distant lands, amidst peoples 
with different customs and nature-scenes of al] varieties, to. 
centres of piety and holy aspiration and religious wisdom, 
and bathings in the medicinal springs and waters of sat: 


FS 
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the physical, material world with the luminous, at- 
mosphere of poetic, reverential, tender feelings. 


« Riven they that worship minor gods with earnest faith— 
they also worship only Me in other forms, though these 
be not the highest laid down by the Scriptures. On many 
paths mankind are ever searching, on all these paths they 
search only for Me—their own most inward Universal Self. 
And however they search this Self, the Self shall find them 
all, and they the Self, sooner or later.” 


“ Verily, O Spirit of all! art Thou the Common Goal of 
all the paths men follow as they variously incline, some 
straight and easy, others crooked and rough—as of the 
countless streams the one Vast Sea.” Thus all-embracing, 
none-excluding, thus profoundly true and tender, is the 
whole spirit of the Vaidika Dharma. The Arambha-vada 
—in the two Nyayas—the popular notion of causation, 
creation of one thing by another, of the world by an extra- 
cosmical Personal God, as of pots by a potter ; the parina- 
vada—in the two Sankhyas—the scientific view of causa- 
tion—that the world is the productof the blind interplay 
or motion-transformation of indestructible matter, Prakrti 
with unanalysably persistent forces, Purushas ; and finally, 
the metaphysical view of causation—the Vivarta-vada— 
of the Mimansas—that the world-process is a necessary 
Iilusion, due to the Mayasvabhava, the very Nature of the 
Supreme Self, which makes It appear to swing between 
Pravriti and Nivrtti, avirbhava and tiro-bhava, manifesta- 
tion and disappearance, Sarga and Apavarga—the very 
heart-beat of the whole Universe ;—all these are expounded 
and included, stage by stage,and grade by grade, in the 
Religion of Knowledge—with appropriate modes of wor- 
ship. The house wherein there are only the aged—is a 
house of gloom, lacking light and life, a house of ghosts ; 
the house wherein there are only children left—is a house 
of helplessness and quarrelling Jacking wisdom and the. 
management that holds them all together lovingly—@ house 
of monkeyscc-dthat: kansan] Bera AEn grbenatares SORE 
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rations dwell together ; the grand-babies with their toys 
and alphabetic picture-books of symbols and Tale’s, 
for whose sake and around whom so much tender reveren- 
tial glorious Art is gathered ; the middle-aged parents with 
their bread-winning enterprises and travels and studies and 
offerings into the fires of various earthly and heavenly am. 
bitions ; and, finally, the grand-parents, overflowing with 
loving wisdom and holding all together in the all-compre. 
hending consciousness of the Supreme, and ever reminding 
the younger generations that their playthings—not to be 
violently and prematuely broken—ave yet only passing play- 
things, means to something higher, not to be cling to for 
ever. Such an ideal Home is the Vaidika Dharma-—ii 
only it be duly and reverently understood and followed— 
providing spiritual as well as material nourishment to all 
possible grades.of souls. 


(ii).— The nature of the Material Worlds. 

(ii) The next item, in the department of knowledge, is 
the Material World in contrast with the Spirit described 
above, and in relation with which the Spirit puts on the 
triple aspect of Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, and again 
of Omnipresent, Omniscient and Omnipotent—in corres- 
pondence with the three aspects of all life’ and conscious- 
ness. All religions necessarily refer to this but they mostly 
content themselves with general statements about the birth 
and death of the visible world and about a heaven and & 
hell beyond. Inthe Vaidika scheme, we find a detailed 
description of its various Sub-divisions of grosser and subt- 
ler matter, in infinite Brahmandas, or globes and solarand 
gide real systems in ever larger and larger synthesis, corres 
ponding to and reachable in and by other states of consei- 
ousness than the one we know as the ‘ waking’ conscious- 
ness. And the broad outlines of the most important 
and outstanding events of the Evolutionary History 
of this world-system of ours and all its kingdoms 
in general, and of the Human Race in particular, are 


+A - u -Itihasa 
also ingluded.,in the, same. SEREM for Fura ne Ttih 
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(freed of whatever wrong interpolations there might 
be) is nothing else than suchancient History cosmognesis: 
and Biology and Sociology narrated in interesting story- 
form, to suit and interest all understandings, by the deeper 
lessons of which statesmen and all other administrators of 
the affairs of men should guide their course and endeavor 
to make future history less sad and more glad. 

aña gaada aa aau a | 

qugatd Aa gut Taweqae7 1 

adag FMM aa agi qag | 

igat: AA arat: mà aa afiar: N 

aa: Raag AA a JANAT | 

ART KIZAA ATER: BIATAcaT: | 


Id: QAJAAİ ZAA ANATA Gar | 

a: CATT AAA AAA Aa Ann ALAS TA Aai ARSTE | 

BALA RENAT SE GUMITA Å HAJJITNA WE 
Walaa N 

‘Tho gradual evolution and differentiation and integ- 
ration of the world-system out of the pralaya-condition ; its 
slow involution, disintegration, dissolution back into pri- 
mal homogeneity and samya ; the various genera and speci- 
es, races andkingdoms of living beings dwelling therein ; 
the Manvantaras, periods of human evolution and involu- 
tion more specifically; till more specifically the history 
of the human races and dynastics—these are dealt with in 
the Purana.” 

“ That all, even the feeblest, souls may safely cross be- 
yond the difficult and dangerous places of life, that all may 
see the face of happiness—for this did the lord Vyasa com- 
passioning over the whole of weak humanity as a mother 
over her one babe, ever tending watchfully with unremitt- 
ing labour the good of all, put into easy words the most im- 
portant teachings of the Vedas ; and other works also did 
he compile for the same purpose.” “The youthful son of 
Vyasa, in passionate pity for mankind, struggling blindly 
in the black darkness of this world, placed the light of his 
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whole spiritual wisdom, the essence of the whole of the 
` Vedas, of all traditional knowledge and racial experience 
3 


wherein all ancient secrets are stored away, in tke storied~ 


oil-vessel of the Puranaand made of it a beautiful attrac- 
tive many-colored, and refulgent lamp wherewith to dis- 
pel the darkness in which the children of Manu were strug- 
gling, and so enabled them to cross in safety beyond the 
turmoils of Rebirth and endless revolutions on the wheel of 
Life.” 

aafa aazatad: AÍ assraagaa | 

aaa qearala anatfata asta | (Bhagavat ı) 

“ The only Truth is the Truth of the secondless unity 
of spirit known variously as Brahman, Parmatma, Bhaga- 
van.” ee 

Without deep knowledge of evolutionary and sociologi- 
cal history no conduct of the affairs of men can be success- 
ful. The genuine [tihasa-Puranas contain all the essentials 

Tof such history. They only require to be duly elucidated. 
And they will help to elucidate the Vedas in turn. 


agra quarsat az aAITTaT | 
Aaga Val nni saltsata | 


«“ The Veda fears the man of little knowledge: ‘he 
will despoil me of the rightful richness of any meaning.’ 
The Veda should be expounded always with the help of the 
History of Evolution.” : 

(iii) The countless forms of living beings, composed 
of spirit and matter, dwelling in the worlds. 


(iii) Another common item of belief is the existence of 
different grades of super-physical beings dwelling in these 
different worlds, even as men and animals live in this, all 
within and under the Nature and Law and sway of the One 


Supreme Spirit which lives and moves in all. Farohars, — 


Blohim, Angels, Cherubs, Seraphs, Sprites, Gnomes, Undi- 


nes, Salamanders; Sylphs, Dryads, Banshees, Yama-no-Kami : 


A y r oe. Dyg A fag ~e iyi ; 
Fairies, Parishtas, Jinns, Paris, etc., are the names given 
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“by Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, Parsi, Shintoist, Hebrew, Christian, 
and Musalman, to these same spirits, some benevolent, some 
malevolent to humanity. All religions also believe more 
or less clearly in special manifestations of the Supreme 
Principle of Consciousness, distinguishable within but not 
separable from the general manifestations of life, like a 
mountain amidst hills, like a sun amidst lesser lights. They 
call them by various names, Buddhas, Jainas, Tirthanka- 
ras, Zardushtas, Sons of God, Rasuls, Massengers, Nabis, 
Prophets, Saints, Sages, Seers, Poets, Imams, Messiahs, Babs, 
Heroes, Geniuses, etc. Each name has its own special sig- 
nificance of function and degree. But it is perhaps the 


~Vaidika Dharma alone that gives us a full systematic state- 


ment of the Sub-human and super-human kingdoms 
through which the soul evolves, and involves the millions 
of types, divided into mineral, vegetable, animal, 
human, deva and other kingdoms, the main types of 
devas and upadevas, yakshas, gandharvas, apsaras, 
pishachas, etc., of good and evil nature (vide Yoga- 
Sutra-Bhashya, ITI, 26) and tells us how man can 
establish relations with the benevolent and avoid them 
with the malevolent. It also explains tous how Avataras, 
Aveshas, Amshas, Kalas, Kavis, Rishis, of various degrees, 
are perpetually appearing on all plains of matter in all 
worlds, and in all kingdoms, aaas gadag, for their 


_ helping, according to a fixed law :— 


wal aar È wae ara aca | 
AFRUAR AAA ATS SATA TATA Il 


The general principle underlying these special mani 
festations is that the Universal Self appearsin them in an 
intenser form than in others, on special occasions, for spe- 
cial purposes of (a) teaching, (b) of adjusting and chasten- 
ing, and (c) of leading onwards by inspiring love. Bat the 
difference between the special and general manifestations is 
ever one of degree only, for it is literally true that all living 


ildr , Spirit of the same spirit and 
things are the children of God, Spirt ho eae ate 
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Matter, are compounded of the self-same Spirit and Matter, 
Looked at thus, the fact of Avataras becomes divested of 
all sensational mystery and wonder-working and is seen to 
be only one of the facts of nature, and a fact which is much 
less overwhelmingly astonishing, if at all, than the daily 
marvels of sunrise and sunset. A homely illustration may 
perhaps make plain ‘ the mode of operation’ of the Princi ~ 
ple of Consciousness in such manifestations. In the case 
of a human individual, when a thorn pierces his foot, while 
the general vital consciousness pervading and upholding 
the whole of his body is by no means wholly drawn away 
from all other parts but continues to nourish them, yet 
there is a special concentration of it at the point where the 
thorn is ranking, and another corresponding concentration 
in the hand which, guided by (the principle of) knowledge 
(Vishnu), travels to that point to remove the cause of 
the pain. Even so, in the life of a nation, a race, a group- 
soul, when Sin, Evil, Adharma, Prati-narayana, the spirit — 
of Negation of the Self, Satan, Kama-Krodha, the Matter- 
ward tendency, Egoism, becomes excessive, and concentrat- 
ed in some Jivas, Ravana, Mahisha, Duryodhanas, etc., then 
some soul, embodying in an especial degree the principal of 
Virtue, appears to apply the remedy. Avataras come 
to show the way, to erect a standard, to set an exam- 
ple, to be imitated with effort and striving ; they do not 
come in order to be blindly worshipped. (ndeed, many- 
have had occasion expressly to forbid such. blind worship 
of themselves, as tending to retard the Realisation of the 
Great Self which is the end, Avataras being but 
means. 

(iv) Thenature of the Evolution and Involution, of ~=. 

these living beings. 
(iv) All religions also indicate that the human soul, 

being a portion of the Divine Being, has emanated from it 
and will go back to it some day, after passing through’ vari: 
ous 6xperiences of good and ill, virtues and joys, sins and 
sufferings, in various worlds. But systematic and detailed 
tesch THON OH UNIS PeHtOatedT dagean t ArrdeeNseont-of Spirit, 
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Pravrtti and Nivrtti, (which, supplementing physical 

science With superphysical, and material evolution -with 

\ psychical and both with the opposite processes of dissolu- 

tion or prati-prasava, it calls JARA, QATUN, cte, Rebirth) 

4 and the laws governing this evolution and involution of 

souland body, through various stagesand kingdoms of 
nature, in birth after birth, are to be found perhaps only in 
the Vaidika Dharma. Only echoes and reflections thereof, 
mostly faint, may be observed, in the mystic traditions and 
teachings of other great religions, sometimes preserved sec- 
ret as []m-i-sina, in the ‘hearts’ and memories of teachers and 
dissip!es, and seldom published broad-cast, elsewhere than 
in Hinduism, because elsewhere the masses were not read y 
to receive them for lack of the needed spiritual atmos- 
phere. 


w). The Law of Karma governiug this Evolution— 
Livolution in general and the Law of Sacrifice 
governing human progress in especial. 


(v) Finally, the main law governing all this evolution 

_ is accepted by all religions to be the law of moral and psy- 
chical as well as physical Causation or Action and Reaction : 
As ye sow, thus shall ye reap ; Saza and Jaza ; virtue is 
rewarded in the end and‘vice punished ; the wages of 
merit are joys, the wages of sin, suffering. But itis only 
the Vaidika Dharma, that explicitly formulates the Law of 

_ Karma as the law that guides rebirth and evolution and 

gives us the detailed information needed to enable us to 

understand its workings in world after world, i 

l ag aar Gaearét agr aa guaraana Re TWMAL 

et aga vaaraan Ôt Agaat naar seawadt © 

i magat VT aga N (Brhadaranyak) 
adg Raga squar a atiqueg TANT: | 

aA agat: saarea she aera AAT fagarg | 
ga Raa amare ÄTA Il 

(Bhagavata( 
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IRAU Galante wqwaa | 

gui a aged a uiga WAT: II 

mià VASA ARJA: IRAU | 

nàu a Rai a nimi ada a N (Devi Bhagvata) 

In such verses as these we have the plain statement that 

by appropriate Karma, deeds of merit and high aspiration, 
the soul gradually evolves upwards from the lowest living 
forms to the higbest. That it may delay its progress, or 
even fall backwards, by evil deeds of sin and vice, is also 
made amply clear in the scriptures. And hence, sacrificial 
action, Yajna-Karma, deeds of unselfishness, are especially 
ordained for the soul that has attained the stage of self-con- 
sciousness and regeneracy. 


GE AR: TH: FLAT ytiara IANA: | 

aa IEAA] SRANAN ll - 

garq maaa Far MAAFA: | 

QUÈ ATATA: Aq: QTHATAT Il 

ZAAI AMAA N AAA SIT | 

ENANAR JAT: QÍLAATT: I 

ua agaa aar aaar aad Fa | 

NIA ZARANG AJG QIAAT: Wag ll 

afg aaa aed qaaa ATÀ | 

aT Sà ÙA SAATA Hatsea: FERTA I (Cita) 

“The Lord of all creatures created them by and to- 

gether with sacrifice, and enjoined them to live and thrive 
by sacrifice, by self-denying unselfishness, by the subordi- 
nation of private and public interests. -The race of Godsand 
the race of men can hel peach other in this wise, and this 
wise only. Manyare the forms in which self-denying #¢rl- 
fice may be performed. But the sacrifices of knowledge, the 
sacrifices undergone for the acquisition and the spreading 
of all true science, Veda in the most comprehensive: Sense, 
and expecially the science of the Self, are higher than all 
other. sacrifices. Without the continual self-denial that is 


jnvolved intha co-operation on which alone Society is 
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based, the successes of even this world are not possible to 


achieve, much less those of others.” 
Such, in very brief outline, ave the life-illumining 

contents of the Jnana-kanda of the Vaidika Dharma. 
Next comes the Upasana-/canda. 


The Bhakti-kanda. 

The second part of Religion, dealing with the question. 
‘what to feel 2,’ is that on which all religions may be said to 
be almost unanimously agreed. All religions teach us to 
feel love for all, to be truthful always, and to help and serve 
others. This is the whole essence of morality. -And mə- 
rility, the spirit of loving Righteousness, is the very heart 
of Religion, as True Knowledge, Science and Philosophy, 
is its head, and performance of duty, of deeds of merit, its 
limbs. Without this spirit of loving Righteousness, re- 
ligion were like a body without a beating heart, dead 
and putrefying and spreading corruption all round. 


A high ‘ civilisation,’ being but a manifestation of a full 
life in the collective form and therefore of a. high religion, 
is naturally made up of the same three factors. It is built 
up (a) of great stores of knowledge, of all kinds of science, - 
physical and superphysical ; (b) of active industries and 
energetic enterprises; and, even more vitally important 
than these, (c) of high morals and purity in art. Genuine 
civilisation and high culture might perhaps be reached 
With the help of scrupulous morality and fine or spiritual 
(as distinguished from sensual and vile) art, which-always 
subserves the highest and the noblest desires and emotions 
of love and devotion and patriotism and heroic courage, 
even without much science and without much mercantile 
and mechanical enterprise, as witness the classic days of 
Greece. But without these and even with much science 
and machinery, we can only have results like those attend- 
ing the sudden finding of heavy nuggets of gold by rude 
miners, viz., drunken carousals and shootings. _ Without 
this inmost spirit of religion, without highminded and 
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spiritual earnestness and purity of character, without bene- 
volence and charitableness and. philanthropy, no nation 
can attain to genuine civilisation, but at most only to that 
great and passing display of brass and iron and silver and 
gold which history assdciates with ‘ barbaric splendor, be 
the forms taken those of morion and hauberk and lance and 
sword, or be they guns and cannon and armored trains and 
iron-clad men-of-war. 

Indeed, the whole of history, the whole of political 
science,is but a perpetual illustration of the truths and 
principles of moral psychology. Pride goeth before a fall,- 
in the nation as well as the individual, for the plain reason 
that arrogance estranges friends and creates enemies. Ho- 
nesty is the best policy, for nations as well as individuals, 
because honesty is born of that sympathy which feels the 
Divine Life in all, and therefore instinctively wishes to do 
to another as it would be done by, and sympathy produces 
sympathy and converts enemies into friends. IF rankness is 
the deepest diplomacy, for individuals as well as nations, 
because farnknegss inspires equal frankness and confidence 

the long run,-and where there is confidence there is no 
arther room or need for that endeavor to circumvent, 
which is the currently understood meaning of the word 
‘diplomacy.’ ‘They who promote strife between others, be 
they individuals or races, thinking to benefit themselves 
by the policy of ‘divide and rule, generally find 
themselves unable later on to control the evil spirit of 
strife when fully aroused, and come in for blows from both 
sides impartially ; or find that that spirit, so diligently 
invoked by them, has ultimately invaded and taken lodg- 
ment within their own families and homes and created un- 
quenchably internal dissensions. Hatred ceaseth never by 
heatred, between men as between nations, though it may 
possibly be driven underground temporarily by superior 
might and so compelled to bide its time--but it ceaseth 
wholly and only by love. Righteousness must prevail in 
the end between men and between nations, because it makes 
Ralbdeving to each other, andin such a condition of things 
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only is permanence, and not in intriguesand diplomacies. 
Blessed are the peacemakers only, who studiously promote 
love and peace all round, amongst all, within their own 
homes, as well as within and betweerall other homes ; only 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven, and not of heaven only 
but of this earth also, and permanently. 


And all great and genuine and highminded and far- 
sighted statesmen, all the world over, therefore engage with 
all their might ia promoting cordiality and removing dis- 
trust between the nations, and between the classes within 
each nation; in restraining the smart and supercilious 


word which it is so pleasant to one’s pride to utter, but 


which flings men and nations and races into life-long bit- 
terness and deadly feuds; and in encouraging the kindly 
and agreeable speech which makes men help and co-operate 
with each other. Truly what cometh out of the mouth is far 


more immediately important than what goeth in (though. 


the latter cannot by any means be neglected), for the fate of 
nations as of men. And diligent appreciation of each 
other is far more useful, far more ‘ paying,’ in the common 
phrase, than supercilious or malicious depreciation. Thus 
only may the evil aspects of the spirit of unrest that moves 
from time to time over the face of the earth be allayed, and 
its good aspects brought to a just fruition. 


Whatever, then, promotes moral and friendly relations 
between single individuals or between collective bodies of 
such is of the very essence of Religion, by whatever name 
it may be called. 


Far more necessary than all else is it to promote this 
fellow-feeling. This is why the scriptures of all times and 
all nations teach continuously: “God is love,” “ Love 
your neighbour as your-self ”“ achieve humility of heartand 
earnest righteousness of spirit, and all things else will be 
added unto you.” “ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” The 


nations, the races, the religions, that seek to promote unity 
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and sects, while fostering contempt of and aggression 
against other nations, races, religions as such, indiscrimi- 
natel y—will never succeed in bringing about the wished-for 
harmony within their*own limits. It is not possible to 
heat red-hot the half of an iron bar and keep the other half 
cool at the same time. We cannot foster evil emotions to- 
wards ‘ foreigners’ or ‘natives,’ ‘ whites’ or ‘blacks, 
‘ browns ’ or‘ yellows,’ and at the same time permanently 
develop good emotions towards those within the same fold 
as ourselves. Thespirit of such Universal Religion, Sarva- 
Sadharana-Dharma, must pervade all peoples before any one 
of them can be really happy. 


To strive to do so, to spread such a Religion of Love, to 
harmonise all men and all faiths, to establish peace on earth 
and good-will amongst men, is indeed to do the work ofall 
sovereigns, all statesmen. all diplomatists and politicians 


and administrators put together, and do it far better than 


they are doing it to-day. For this is indeed to water the 
roots ; while they are mostly only washing the leaves at 
best. And this is why the great Teachers and Founders of 
religion loom so much larger in the instinctive conscious- 
ness of humanity than the other kinds of workers, and are 
accorded divine honors, and regarded pre-eminently as in- 
carnations of the Divine Spirit, special manifestations and 


messengers of the God of all nations and all religions, while - 


even the greatest men of thought, men of art, and men of 
action are regarded as but minor characters in the drama of 
human history. 


But while all other religions and their exponents also, 
more or less, endeavour to spread good-will amongst men 
and enjoin on them to “ Do unto others as you would be 


done by,” the Vaidika Dharma is perhaps the only one 


that gives us the golden rule in its fullest form, positive as 
well as negative, and also tells us the reason why, for only 


that faith which is based firmly on reason is unshakeable, 
is ‘scientific faith :— 
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The words in which the Sanskirt Scriptures endeavor 


to convey the fundamental teaching of Ethics are like 
these :—- 

SLANJU AAA aaagzaq | 

AUTH: JUNA VUA GisaT I 

aAA ASSAMAA: BA FLT: | 

a aqy Hala araaisaarcaa: N 

aaaea Asda aweany aada | 

aat fea A RAIA: HA ETR | 

aqata Al Aa a agan N 

Mahabh-Shantichs, 124 & 260. 

asg gat yaa aea Aag | 

aayayg areari aa a AJITA I 

ataraana gaia ara aangaan: | 

AARAE: A: MR RAAJAT: I (Isha) 

BAA Mla AILAAA ANAANZA: | 

aaa AIAATTA Fea AA: | 

anria laar: Wal: AaAATAeaAy | 

Ud A: QUAY WIALAAATAA | 

@ aqaa marsarag qan, " (Manu) 

Briefly : “ Do not do unto others that you do not wish 
that they should do unto you ; and do uuto others as you 
would that they should do unto you...........because the 
others are yourself. He.who knows that the self-same 
Self pervades all living things, he ceases from sin, he ceases » 
from hate, he will not again fallinto confusion and des- 
pondency.” < God is love’ because love is the wish for 
union, and true union is the realisation of the unity, which 
underlies all seeming manyness. Thus is the Vedanta jus- 
tified of its high titleas The Crown, the finality of all 
Knowledge.’ , Its proclamation of WAL aa, the COE ed 
ness of non-separateness, is not the idle dream of quibbling 
visionaries but the very foundation of that most practical 

“ of all arts and sciences, viz. ethics, which makes social ex- 
istence possible, which alone ‘ holds together’ human and 
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_ ‘Truth’is the fundamental virtue, even as Love is— 
for the same reason ; because Truth and Love are aspects ‘of 
each other ; the one the intellectual aspect, the other thr’ 
emotional, even as Self-sacrifice or unselfishness is the third 
or actional aspect of one and the same Great Fact, and may 
equally well be called the fundamental virtue. The One | 
Truth of all truths is the Unity of the Self :— | 
ag arnad faaataarc aaa a | 
ajasa daaag Il 
Ba agaa VA: A qA: gara: | 
aada aaa aa fe amA: N 
AQ VARUNA: AA AT QATAR | 
aa ae: We: Ww: aa aay staisaa ll 
aa a anal Aa gaàa a HTa: | 
aara qaaa aA Saqaat N 
ai amaaa saw aad car! 
ska a UÄ RANUAN N 
On the other hand, and per contra :-- 
Haas wala RUT: RAT AT ATANA | 
dada faraear a rgia aaa I 
Git ANAT ASAT A Heat SAAT SHI AAA |. 
adada Saad: TAA: MAUA CHAT: N 
Mahabh. Aivwsh : Ch. 162 and ‘Shanti.’ Ohi0. 
Briefly : Brahman is the One truth, unperishing, eter 
“nal, unchanging, realisable only by that steady Yoga which 
leaves no duties undischarged and sets itself not in opposi- 
tion to any dharma. ‘lhirteen principal ‘virtues, trúthful- 
“hess, samesighted impartiality, ‘self-control,’ toleration 
lorgiveness, modesty, patience, absence ‘jealousy, ‘gene 
 rosity, thoughtfulness, noble magnanitity; gentle’ firmness 
‘and compassion for the weak—are but forms ‘of truth. ’So 
“the thirteen opposite ‘vices, anger, “lust, lamentation ‘and 
‘vain repining, confusion and clinging” obstinacy; nréstless 
i Ambitions, indolence, greed, intolerance, "fedlousyysuperdil: 
ousiessifattifins imagenes piciaad sfeaKeematessbut ‘forme of 
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the primal untruth and error which forgets the essential 
Unity of all selves, and regards fellow- creatures ad 
others.” i 
aa ka THY aa RINT ATA: | 

Batt aag Treas AAR ii Bhagavatu, 

qi aay Way afanta arai | 

wUsATG Sa aiar Bayaas aiea i Vishnn Purana. 

“ To minister to the happiness of any fellow-creature, 
in any Way--this is the truest worship of the all-pervading 
God, « 19aT:, q: SuasuNiN:, Atharva-shiras). The wise 
man realising that the Self, (evfag:a@a Aa Wear Berd ATA, 
=et:=orar MÄA: faa: gat zal yw:) pervades and 
embraces all beings, offers undeviating Bhakti and devotion 
to all beings.” 

Such is the essential teaching, such the fundamental 
basis and foundation of the Bhakti-kanda of the Vaidika 
Dharma. Only he who realises. this can achieve fully 
that purity- of mind which is the aim of the Bhakti- 
kanda and of the first as well as last steps of Yoga :— 


mgA AAT A Deals | 
adideara cadifiar quar aa gata N 
arà: qatar dre fareatarsate | 
wae Ag wafa aca ara qanar faa | 
AIARRA A WE TAT Aralanarasaa aararg l 
Shiva P. Dharma S. Ch. 17. 


Further, in the Vaidika Scheme, we find statements of 
the principles of a classification of the modes and, sub-divi- 
sions of Bhakti or Love and of its opposite, Droha or Hate, 
which enable us to form ascience and art of practical mind- 
purification and character- -building--such as are not observ- 
able in other religions—-nor indeed, as yet, in even the most 
advanced text-books on psychology that have so.for appear- 
ed‘in the West. The various,emotions, good and bad, are 
mentioned more or less pell-mell, and virtues and yices are 
Sivon in lists without any clear attempt to connest them 


r 
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with feelings—in the other scriptures and in the moderni- 
western works on subjective science. In the Vaidika work T 


it is otherwise. 
cerasa gia: gagaan afer: gaga: 
Sarvasar a Upanishat 
CHAT: Te Fa daadaa ya) 
ayy aaa afaacqagag ll 
BIA IT HIT TT IUE JRT: Il 
izadiari uaa safaat N Gita. 
aaf: Wager a caTArAaWeaz: | 
Ar ar aaa a aaa: N | 
Shiva P., Dharma S. Ch. 8. 
sameinar ATLA AT era | 
aala Hua fafaaacaraet Sea A Manu, 
gagad un: ll garga FT: N Yoga Sutras. 
gag: garg ÈT: N 
Vaisheshika Sutras and Upaskara. 
aA angaia N Nyaya Sutras. : 
A wear giq qa ga yaga Ag 
araata fare SEZAR ll Yoga Sutra. 
gufan Aaram JUTAN | 
aM Qalalaieasan arachayaa I 
agai agaia RAATAJRIAT I 
Asar ATA geg aña faa x ll Bhagavate 
tas: aaa ua Rad RAE TIATA | 
ager waged angraaea frafaagaad il 
Bala Bharata. 
qün safesud aqai Saraqaara: | 
saD a Gast aaequargqai waa Il 
cere (Quy) da cai aaaf: Yoga Vasishtha. 
TAGE: WAT AAT: STAT ava aia TA | 
aqq: mara sat waar grat sav Hall Nyaya Bhashys 
eto , and speaking generally, the purport of the 
above is that Desire, sometimes called $S. gometimes 


© Wl. VERAG Ranch Binitslae Hah Qt NRiodigibdd py BE ABan has two mai 
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forms, viz., Love which goes with pleasure and hate which 
goes with pain. This pair is sometimes called g=arxat 
sometimes MIATA, but most often Tater. Further, 
with reference to the quality of their objects, these two pri- 
mary emotions take on different forms. Love becomes (a) 
respect and reverence towards those who are older and 
greater than we are, and in the highest degree such for our 
own Inmost Spirit, God, the Supreme and Universal Self ; 
(6) sympathy and affection for those who are equal to us; 
and (c) tenderness and pity in regard to those who are 
younger and weaker and smaller; in the words of the 
Bhagavata, gars: aa and war respectively. So hate be- 
comes respectively (a) fear, (b) anger (c) scorn, Wa, Wd: 
wWaara:. Where, in the count of the well-known six internal- 
enemies, viz., WIA: RA:, WA:, AlS:, AT, ACAT:, the first, 
third and fourth, belonging to the side of raga or love, are 
also condemned—-what is indicated is that these are the 
fagin, the evil forms or refuse of the corresponding higher 
forms, viz., love, reverence and compassion. So, per contra, 
the other three, on the side of dvesha-hate may also have 
their own appropriate 7arata:, or higher forms, as, for 
example, a just indignation against wrong-doing, a righte- 
ous scorn ofall meanness, a noble emulation in good work. 
Difference of time, place and circumstance makes all these 
and other endless differences—the details of which can be 
learnt by appropriate study of the scriptures especially the 
literature of Bhakti. But the broad principles are 


clear. 


And the Yoga Sutra quoted above, as also the Bhaga- 
vdta-—verse tells us clearly that the purification of the mind, 
indispensably necessary to happiness here and hereafter ; 
for the well-being of the community as well as the indivi- 
dual, for the full and healthy development of the powers 
that belong to the physical body and the physical Plane, as 
also the powers that belong to the super-physical bodies, 
Sukshama shariras and koshas, and. the super-physical 


worlds, Bhuvah Svah, etc.—is possible only by the culti- 
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vation of the three forms of love as specialisations of un- 
versal goodwill. Allthe virtues ofall. the vices, ENIT, 
and QAJT, g-and ara, or agu and. AQU, arise out 
of and are simply habitualisations of these primary six 
moods, themselves. arising in two. triads. of the, ultimate 
Truth of Unity, the m@ad—awq—tfaar of adagi, and the 
Primal Error and, untruth of separativeness, the. wad— 
fazat—ataar of akaf: |i 
We may thus see that the Sciences of Vedanta, Bhakti 
and Yoga, Ultimate-Wisdom, noblest-emotion, highest-ac- . 
tion, which teach that the spirit in all is one and the. same, 
that therefore men.should love each other, and ‘that so: only. 
canithey most: effectively. serve and: help each, other. and 
vaise themselves ever growingly on stepping-stones oftheir 
dead selves to higher things. of higher and finer faculties 
and bodies and worlds—are not the vain visions of idle 
dreamers, but the most practical of all practical stu- 
dies. 
(iv) Two problems which lie on the borderland be- 
tween ethics as defined here, viz., the Science of Feelings, 
and Ethics or Morality as defined in western text-Looks. 
mostly, viz., as the Science of: Conduct-may be dealt: with 
here in the light of the Vaidika Dharma : (a) What, is.the 
summum bonum and (b) What is tine sanction, of mo- 
rality. 
As regards the summum bonum, the greatest good, the 
highest ideal, the most desirable object or state the ata Na, 
the M@qeatete, all conflicts are abated, all possible views 
are reconciled, in the Vaidika Dharma, by- the enuncia: 
ation of a few plain principles which to state is, to prove, {0 
hear: is. to accept. 
 ofamritiarg wa Aa: N 
garaik Wat: Ifan a 
wae a irae @ fated wat Sika N 
age wt Gees AAA anzaara | 
fetes aaaea gA ark n 
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qada maa frat xia afa: | 
aiqi qa AAATAATG AH 
b; RaRIAAaA aq GAT:aay: N Manu. 


j 2 argar qcha aaan Aaa N Bhagavdla. 
| WeAIsHKA SAJAT ÑN: i Katha. 
a aagana aa AAA wala anaaÀa agaa | 


May: gA AAAA SERTA ll Brhadaranyaka. 
KEA JERIR IIAN MATTA | \arsimhottaraiapani. 
fagana aa) Brhad. 
Braz Wear Tailtiriya. 
ag aga aaa | Gita. 
afer: Ragai ARRIT ae AR TRANT: | 
wa! erafad ALATE: | 
ara ofa Aarati SJIFRÀ Il (Bhagavata). 
‘Morality is relative, duty varies with the time, place 
and circumstances of the individuals concerned. The 
Summuny bonunv of the child is different trom that of the 
old man. Worldly joys, Abhyodaya, Kama regulated by 
‚Artha and.Dharma, pleasure guarded by profit and duty— 
this is the first summum bonum for the Jiva, while it is 
treating the Patha of Pursuit, qani. Deliverance 
from all bonds, Freedom, Emancipation, Beatitude, Peace, 
Rest, Moksha, Nis-shreyas, Apvarvathis is the Final sum- 
mum bonum, for the'same:soul when it has become fatigued 
with the pursuit of worldly joys.’ Happiness is- the unques- 
tionable aim always, and.always too it consists in self-realisa- 
tion. But in the first half of life the self is realised and happi- 
ness found, sub-consciously, by the grasping of outer things 
of sense. In the second half, this same-is done; consciously, 
by the gradual giving up of the same. « The Self is ever the 
embodiment ofi Happiness, of Power; of the shost desired 
‘ideal. But in’the first ‘half of! qeare life, it is the lower or 
“bodily and individualistic self ; in:the:second; the: Univer- 
tgalSelf;and that is‘the-Eterhal Summum Borum: ©The 
i True’ the Beautiful, the Good seer) Aap; are’ ofly' as 
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pects as ofit. The True, in respect. of knowledge, is the 
True proper, faa. The True, in respect of desire, 
is the Beautiful, raz. The True, in respect of action, is 
the Good, faa Whence it follows that complete Self. 
Realisation involes ata, At, ATE (as absence of selfish 
and presence of self-sacrificing action). The opposite trip- 
let is faai—ara—ana, untruthful or partial knowledge 
(half-truths being always falsehoods), selfish desire, and 
self-seeking action—-which reigns on the path of pursuit. 


Looked at thus all the disputing exponents of ethics in 
the West, from Plats and Aristotle downwards, hedonists, 
perfectionists, intuitionists, empiricists and evolutionists, 
can be reconciled and each given his proper place ; even as, 
from the point of view of Vaidika Dharma, as we saw in 
the preceding section on the Jnrana-kanda, all possible 
views as to the source and origin and nature of the uni- 
verse and its inhabitants—fetichistic, polytheistic, theistic, 
deistic, animistic, hylozoistic, pantheistic, monistic, ete. 
can be reconciled and each assigned to its appropriate 
place. yH 

(v) On the question of the ‘ sanction,’ that which gives 
its binding and compelling force to dharma-duty, we are 
told : 


QLEGLA AAA TALS Wage | a, 
ARE HAA WAU: TT a Ha Il 

AANA NAN ANAT: TL: ea: | 
aqaeqaadsiararangacaae: | Mahabarta. 
aaaea Naa TAA: | 
waa JA pagata FAA: ll Katha. 

(a) For fear of each other, (b) for fear of the ruler, (¢) 
for fear of Yama—do the vicious, the sinful, the criminal, 
abstain from wrong doing. But the fear of the Self within 
all is the root and the source of all these other fears. The 
pain which one causes wrongfully to another, comes back 


to him later without fail, because the Atma, as Sutratma, 
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connects and unites the other With the one, in a communi- 
ty, as surely as It, as Jivatma connects and unites the or- 
gans iu an individual organism, so that if one organ work 
wrongly and cause pain to another, the pain spreads 
through the whole body and comes back with interest to the 
primarily offending organ. or fear of the Self, ultimately, 
does every organ in an individual organism, and every 
office-bearer and every other individual in the world-organ- 
ism, Agni, Surya, Indra, Vayu, Mrtyu, Yama, etc.,--does 
his ordaine l duty, on pain of tnevoidable, unavailable pun- 
ishment in accordance with the mathemitically exact and 
infallible Law of Karma. 


Thus, in refereuce to the: sanction’ also, may all cur- 
rent and conflicting views regarding its nature, social, po- 
pular, legal, revelational, scriptural, conscientious, etc., be 
reconciled. 

Modern Western science, biology, psychology, sociolo- 
gy, seeing everywhere the “ principle of progressive differ- 
entiation or specialisation,” qicaria, asa or RIAIR, 
“ that the progress of development is from the general to 
the special,” WRAT is fawq, from the homogeneous 
to the hetrogenous, which ea to fava, which is all a 


most excellent and true description of gata evolution ; 


and as yet only vaguely recognising “ that the further we 
go back, the nearer we approach to a total presentation hav- 
ing the character of one general Continuum n which 
differences are latent ”—-this Science will come into full 
accord with the Vaidika Vharma--view only when it fully 
recognises the other half of the truth, viz., the fact of in- 
volution, the regressive obliteration of differences, the return 
to the general contin of Pralaya, by the gradual dissolu- 
tion and disintegration of separatist and individualised 
forms, Then will it be possible to see clearly, in the mo- 
dern counters of thought also, how all difference of laws as 
well as facts, reals as well as ideals, things as well as 
thoughts and opinions of all kinds—arise from and lead back 
back to and merge into Atma, the universal immanence of 
which is the compelling reason for universal Bhakti. 


We shall now pass on to the third and concluding sec- 
tion of our topic, viz., the Karma-kanda. 
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Beef and. Human Fertility. 
(By Professor Balkrishna, M. A., F,R S'S. &c $c.) 

@yN the December number of the Wast aud West, there 

isan article on Meat Diet in Ancient India by Mr. 
SN Dvyijdas, M.a. The writer has indeed very well 
shown from the figures of the last three censuses of 
India that the p3rcentaze increase of Hindus falls far 
Short of Mohamidans and Christians. He points out that 
the total increase of the Hindus was 105, 0, 5 per cent. 
of their total population in the three inter-censal periods, 
while the corresponding increase of Muslims was 14‘4, 8-9 
and 66 per cent. and of Christians 22°6, 27-9 and 326 
per cent. 

The main cause of the disparity of increase in the 
three peoples, according to the writer, is the use of 
beef by the Mohamadans and Christians and the non-use of 
Leef by the Hindus. 

‘Thus far as the census figures go, the fact that the 
beaf-eating Mohamadans, Christians and animists are more 
prolific than: the beef-hating Hindus, is established 
beyond question. There can be no doubt that several .causes 
combine to produce this difference in prolificness.. Qur 


contention is that the difference in the system of diet is, 


one of the causes of this difference in prolificness.’ 

Now inthe first place, the opening portion of this 
quotation as well as the whole tenor of the article, is not 
consistent witi its close. Because the writer does not 
emphasize the quantity and. quality of diet as the cause of 
prolificness, nor even the quantity of meat taken by the 
three communities but the quantity of beef consumed by 
them. For instance at one place he says. “ Now it be- 
comes a very pertinent question to ask if beef possesses 
the virtue of prolificness in an exceptional degree as we 


contend.” 
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Therefore, the writer ought to have written like this: 
‘‘Our contention in that the difference in the quantity of beef 
taken by the three religious communities is the main cause of 
this difference in prolificness. In short, the fecundity of a peo- 
ple varies directly in proportion to the quantity of beef eaten 
by them.’’ If this is not the contention, then, the writer 
has not surely taken so much trouble to emphasize the 
common truth that the difference in the system of diet 
is one of the causes of more or less fecundity. ‘The 
writer has surely attempted to prove that fecundity is 
mainly related to the use of beef. We say again that 
this is the contention of the writer, otherwise he 
would not have more than a dozen times, qualified Moham- 
adans as beef-eating and Hindus as beef-hating or non- 
beef eating. Mr. Dvijdas is really frank when he says 
‘I discussed the merits ofa beef diet as affecting human 
fecundity and asa possible preventive of Hindu Society.” 
He believes that the use of beef is the main cause of pro- 
lificness and has therefore tried to wear off the prejadices 
of the Hindus against beef by quoting the scriptures and 
Aryashastras, by showing howand when beef was discarded 
as an article of food by our forefathers and has also dis- 
credited the voice of science if any by saying that science 
has not attempted to determine by experiments human 
prolificness as affected by different systems of diet. Here 
one has to be contented with general conclusions drawn 
from what one sees around him. 


Again, the closing sentence of the article under re- 
view is really a bold statement from the pen of a Hinda : 
“It will be better as much for the cattle as for their owner, 
if beef becomes again a common article of food, as in the 
golden days of the Vedas.” : 

I have not been convinced by the arguments of the 
writer when he bases his conclusions on statistics :— 

(1). In the first place if fecundity varies in propor- 
tion to the use of beef, why should the positive increase 
of the Ria RR WS “ite BY FeaS Pals lessens rate as that 
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of 14:4, &9, and 66 during the last three decades? Has 
the use of beef been decreasing among the beef-loving 
Mohamadans ? 7 


(2). Secondly how would the writerexplain the varia- 
tion of prolificness among the Mohamandans in different 
provinces, different countries, in different years, and different 
seasons of the year? If various other causes be said 
to bring about these differences, we will have to see their 
number and force and then calculate if their effects do 
not really outweigh the slight effect, if any, of beef in 
enhancing the fecundity of men and women. 


(3). The main question is whether all the Mohama- 
dans do really take beef. T can say from experience (and 
I challenge the writer to disprove it,) that Mohamadans 
generally take meat and vegitable diet and the well-to-do 
or bigotted Mohamadans of cities, towns and cantonmenis 
alone do occasionally take beef, but the generality of the 
Mohamadans who live side by side with the Hindus in 
villages and are on friendly relations with them, do not 
out of regard for them, take beef. Moreover they have not 
the means to take meat and then again, whatever meat they 
take that is ofa very poor quality. So, I doubt whether 
that non-nutritious meat can be the cause of the greater 
fertility of the Musalmans. 


(4). If beef-eating nations multiply rapidly, why 
Persia with a territory of 628,000 square miles had a popu- 
lation of 9,50,000 souls in 1910, while the United Kingdom 
with a total area of 12,137, square miles, that is only about 
4 of Persia hada population of 45 millions in the same 
year, that is five times as much as that of Persia? Why 
had beef-hating Japan with a territory of 147,657 square 
miles, a population of 51 millions in the same year ? 


(5) Itis known to all that the birth-rate of every 

civilized country is fast declining. Does it mean that 

the Westerners are every year reducing tho qunntity of 
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(6). Since 1896 the birth-rate in non-beef-eating 
Japan has been greater than in many western countries 


and even Australasia—countries which have an abundance 
\, of meat and beef diets. How would the writer reconcile 
4 this disparity ? Why is such a low fertility to be seen in 


j beef-preferring countries ? 


(7). Russia, Bulgaria, Romania, Jamacca, Ceylon 
have got more births per 1,000 than any country in the 
world. Shall we understand that their inhabitantes take 
more meat and beef in particular than the inhabitants 
of many richer countries like England, Germany, Australia, 
etc. do ? 

(8). Another comparison of special interest is that 
between the white and yellow races. We hear a good 
deal of the Yellow Peril, the rapid multiplication of 
the yellow races of China whose peaceful or armed 
invasion is too much feared by the Europeans. We have 
got itor. the testimony of Havelock Ellis in the (Task 
of Social Reform,) that the number of children born to 
the Chinese is exceedingly large but that the mortality 
rate is also exceptionally high. Now so far as the 
fertility is according to the writer related to the use of 
beef, we can emphatically say that non-beef-eating Chinese 
are more prolific than any other civilized and beef- 
eating nation. i 

(9). In the United States a remarkable phenomenon 
is to be seen in birth-rates. The native-born American 
has got a lower birth-rate and families of smaller size 
than those of the immigrants. Mr. Hoffmann based the 

` following conclusions on the Census Returns of the State 
of Rhode Island. She y 


Native married woman had on the average 2:06 children 
Foreign R x s s hl 3:35 A 
For various nationalities of immigrants the 8 were :— 
French-Canadians ... Ae Sisco SE 
Russians ` ik viagi a. 8341 
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Irish ... ye ve. wae BS 
Scotch and Welsh... PX we 309 
English ... az ase <z. 2:89 
German a A Bao, He 
Swedes A at oo PAR 
English-Canadians... F a thts 
Poles... sse sA aoo Pbl 


The Americans do surely take better food, have better 
surroundings, better environments and better mating than 
these immigrants can possibly have. Difference in the 
system of diet has some effect on the fertility of men 
and women, but it is not the main cause. The writer has 
all along given predominance to a lessimportant cause and 
has then restricted himself to the use of beef. He has been 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

(10) Itisa notorious fact that fertility among the rich 
is far far lower than among the middle classes, while the 
fertility of the classes is lower than that of the masses. 
Now, I hope the writer would probably admit that the 
classes in western countries take a great quantity of meat 
and beef than do the masses. According to Mr. Dvijdas 
however, the law of fertility seems to be as follows: 


‘More meat and beef, that is, higher the social or 
economic status of nations, classes and individuals, the 
more productiveness among them.’ 


But the experience of the last 60 years and the accumu- 
lated testimony of the histories of Rome and Greece points 
to an opposite tendency that higher the social status, the 
lower the birth-rate. That is the birth-rate among the 
richer is lower than among the poor. David Heron in his 
book ‘On the relation of fertility in men to social status 
and on the changes in this relation which have taken 
place during the last fifty years, has shown this to bea 
law. BenjaminKidd in his Social Evolution subscribes to 
the game view. 

One Monsieur Bertillon found-out the annual number 


of birtlesuqers 1,000, nVomrencich ebveeerts bheaiages of 15 to 5) 
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for different quarters in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and London 
us below :— 

Quarters. Puris. Berlin. Vienna. London. 
Very Poor Quarters 108 157 200 - 147 
\, Poor 3 95 129 164 140 
ve Comfortable ,, 72 114 155. 107 
Very „n 7 65 96 153 107 
Rich = 53 03 107 87 
Very Rich F ot 47 71 63 


If there still be any doubt in the law that the socially 
and economically superior people have lower birth-rate 
than the economically inferior ones, we will (uote the 
figures from the “ Decline of Human Fertility” by Newshol- 
meand Stevenson. They divided the London boroughs 
into six groups according to the average number of 
domestic servants per 100 families in each—a very good 
measure of the prosperity of the people. Then the effect of 
late and early marriages was also taken into consideration 
and after necessary alteratious in the results obtained, they 
gave this table of the corrected birth-rates in the various 


groups :— 
Group. © A Birth-rates. 
Ñ. 10 servants for 100 families 31-56 
TI. 10-20 j: > ` -25-82 
MES 03 an. 25:63 
IV. 30-40: _,, $ š 95°50 
a V. 40-60 ,, A 5) ' 2586 
VI. oveæ60 ,, s 3 20:45 


Again, the French Census of 1906 was conducted in 
such a way as to throw light on the comparative fertility of 
people of different occupations. 

a “ Tts results confirm what has previously been learnt 
by researches as to the influence on the ferrtlity of social 
Status, social surroundings and income.” 

It goes without saying that birth-rate is much smaller in 

i higher than in lower social strata, that fertility in man in- 

J creases paripassu with poverty, that is, with the lack, of beef 
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and meat. Everywhere it has been seen that the inhabitants 
of the poorest quarters are the most prolific. How is then 
fertility in men and women in any way related to tha quant- 
ity of meat and of beef taken by them. I really wonder how 
a man of Mr. Dvijdas’s light and leading could put forward 
such acrude theory? Its hollowness would be still further 
revealed by the following most interesting fact. 

(11) The writer has compared the fertility of the 
Hindus with those of the Mohamadans and Christians in 
India and finding that the Hindus have a lower rate of 
productiveness, he has at once jumped to the conclusion 
that its main cause is to be found in the use of beef by 
the Mohamadans aud Christians. Mohamadans in India 
do not generally take beef, they do take meat, but that is 
also eaten by Hindus, though not so often as by the 
Muslims. The Europeans and specially the English and 
Americans are beef-eaters. Their fertility ought to be 
shown more than that of the Hindus. But this is not in 
the power of the writer to show. For the birth-rate of the 
Hindus of the Punjab who have by the way declined in 
number during the decade of 1901—1911, was higher than 
that of all the civilized countries of the world. Jt was 38 
per 1,000, while excepting European Russia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Jamacca, Ceylon and. Servia, no nation on the 
surface of the Harth in both the Hemispheres had so 
much fertility as the Hindus. A comparison of the aver- 
age annual birth-rates of the following wealthy and beef- 
eating and meat gorging-countries during 1901—05 would 
make the whole thing clear. 


England and Wales E oo ee 
Switzerland T ag ae cee SOL 
Belgium ae ye ane vis: CORAL 
Austria fies: r on RG 852 
France. zi e Mes est) 
Portugal | s E FETARE “5 J 
Spain i 56 A ies . Ve 853 


: i 39:5 


fi Itlay 
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Australian Commonwealth BOS scanty 
Ontario Province ia ee 22:5 
Argentine Republic 3d42 
Mexico p> as 352 
United States : Connecticut 22°5 


Massachussetts 
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On page 69 of the Census Report of Madras, 1891 Parl 
J, the Census Commissioner gives reasons for the greater 
fertility of the Mohamadans during the decade, 1881—1891. 
‘As most of the Mohamadans of this presidency are 
of the same race as the Hindus, this greater natural fertility; 
if itisa fact must be due to the differences in the condi- 
tions of life. The most important of these is the greater 
seclusion o) women among Musalnans and the consequent 
exemption from much rough work. It may be too that 
children are better cared for with the result that mortali- 
ty is lower.’ 
On page 51 of the Census Report of Madras, 1901, the 
Commissioner assigns the lower fertility of the Hindus to 
a high rate of infant mortality, early marriage which is 
inimical to the production of large families, absence of 
widow-remarriage and the non-eating of meat. 


But the writer would do well to ponder over the fol- 
lowing words of the Census Report of Madras, 1911, 
page 28. 
“ Between Hinduism and Mohamadanism arises the 
f question whether there is anything in the social habit 
™ of the latter religion more favourable to rapid natural 
increase. ‘This question is usually answered in the affirma- 
tive ; the reasons alleged for such answer being the more 
generous diet permissible to a Mohamadan, his freedom 
from the pernicious castom of immature marriage and 
from sterile widowhood among his womankind.” 
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There are however certain considerations which give 
ground for pause and reflection before a too implicit 
acceptance of their answer. As compared with the high 
caste Hindu the Mohamedan may eat meat ; the express 
prohibition of his religion against intoxicating drink gives 
him an advantage over the Hindu of the lower sort. Bat, ` 
inasmuch as the rank and file of the southern Mohama- | 
dans are not amongst the most prosperous, it is questionable 
whether they can afford flesh food to any great extent; 
whether such flesh as they can procure has a more nutriant 
or in any way better effect than a grain and vegetable diet,” 


Looking for reasons for the difference of fertility be- 
tween the followers of two religions in the Punjab Census 
Report, 1901, we read the following (Page 114 ):— 


“Tt is difficult to suggest the causes of this stagnation 
of the Hindu population: It is impossible in this province 
to ascribe it to the famines of the past decade, for the 
Mohamadan is assuredly the poorest element in the | 
population, soit was to be anticipated that the effects of 
scarcity would be more eminent in its figures than in . 
those of any other religion... . The converse might 
indeed have been expected, for it is hardly possible to 
take up a Punjab Settlement Report without finding a 
lament over the shortcomings of the Mohamadan as a 
cultivator, his lack of energy, his thriftlessness, “ht 
capacity of getting hopelessly into debt; and in the 
towns no part of the population felt the effects of scarcity 
more than the Mohamadan artisan classe3 of Delhi, Amrit- 
sar and Ludhiana. The causes are, I believe, to be sought 
in the differences in the social systems which form the 
material structures of the great religions. Broadly it may 
pe said that Hinduism places artificial restraints On 
marriage, thus tending toa scarcity of women and other 

attendant evils.” 

One thing is certain from the above quotation that the 
Mohamadans form the poorest class and therefore they cannot 


‘afford to eat the nutritious meat diet what to say of beef diet 
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of which Mr. Dvijdas is so very fond, Shall we not here 
apply the universal law that the lower the social and 
economic status of a community, the greater its fertility. 

In the Panjab Census Report of 1911, the subject of 
the decrease of the Hindus has been thoroughly discussed. 
The Commissioner, has given the following seven causes of 
the decrease: (1) heavy losses in towas on account of 
epidemic diseases : (2) losses from earthquake in 1905 ina 
purely Hindu district; (3) effects of famine on the districts 
of Hisar and Gurgaon, both mainly Hindu; (£) restriction 
of fecundity by enforced widowhood ; (5) evil effects of 
child marriage on prolificness ; (6) loss of vitality in conse- 
quence of the occupations and habits of the Hindusin 
towns ; and (7) difference in food. 


Now it is clear that the first three causes of the decline of 
Hindus are only temporary and loca! while the last four 
are permanent. Now the relative strength of these four 
causes is to be examined. According to Mr. Dvijdas, 
the principle cause is the prohibition of ‘the use of beet- 
for the Hindus and the general use of bee! among the beet 
loving Musalmans.’ Let us see what the Census Commissioner 
has to say on this point. 


‘In the rural tracts the meat-eaters whether Hindus or 
Mohamadans, live mostly on vegetarian aii milk 
diet, using meat occassionally by way of change. 
The staple food stuffs, therefore, are wheat and pulse, and 
the Hindu rural population does not appear to be worse off 
in this respect than their Mohamadan brethren.’ 


In the face of this testimony, how can Mr. Dvijdas use 
more than a dozen times words like beef-eating Musal- 
mans or beef-hating Hindus? The Musalmans in villages 
do not often take even meat. How could they often take 
beef? 


But the Commissioner has truly revealed a cause in the 
difference of food when he says “The fonduess of the 
Mohahitaduts' (or rosats pro separa rou ene otherohed the 
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Hindu townsman usually exercises more economy in the 
matter of food than in any other direction. The average 
Hindu townsman usually has one full meal in 2£ hours. 
The second meal is very often a makeshift either obtained 
at the place of business or served at home late at night. 
The meal is usually composed of Chapatis and dal or same 
vegetable curry. The Chapatis are sometimes eaten with a 
little pickle or sour milk or perhaps Pakauras or some 
similiar cheap indigestible stutt sold by the confectioners. 
During the day however, people keep eating sweets of all 
kinds whenever they have more money to spare and geta 
chance. But food of this kind is not very nutritious.” 


So far as fertility is related to nutritious food, it can be 
sail that throughout India, the Hiaius usually take oae 
full meal in 24 hours, while the second meal is only a make- 
shift. But the Mohamadan is extremely fond of food. He 
has not the means to buy meat and beef-eating is hence 
extremely rare but he surely takes a greater quantity of 
vegetable diet at every meal and takes two or three full 
meals a day. While the Hindu everywhere in India is 
starviog himself by taking one full meal alone. The difference 
lies in the quantity and quality of vegetable food taken by 
the two communities and not in beef-eating and beef-hating. 

In the end, it would be but proper to point oat one 
prominent historical inaccuracy on which, however, the 
writer has waxed eloquent. It is this. 

« A beef-eating Emperor, Akbar the great, paying 80 
much attention to the improvement of cattle, aud a heel: 
eating historiau having the patience and good will to 
record it! where shall we look for its parallel among the 
non-beef eating Hindu princes and nobility of to-day ?” 

`“ Mr. Dyijdas, has been carried away by his enthusiasm 
and fanaticism, otherwise he would not have induiged in 


such flagrant inaccuracies. Ever since Akbar became his 


own master, he gave up the use of meat and for pleasing 


his ddiede ca BD IES... DG. echbd Sb cited LY ueiY OS, 
indulge in the use of beef. 


he did not 
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In Wheeler’s History of India, Vol. IV, Part I, we 
| — read :— 
Ni I. Ashoka abstained from flesh mgat, so did Akbar. 
i (Page 136). 
J II. Akbar was sparing in his diet. He rarely partook 


of flesh more than four times in the year. He lived on 
rice, milk and sweat-meats. (Page 167). 

UI. He prohibited the slaughter of cows. (Page 173) 

IV. To humour the prejudices of the Hindus, he 
discourage.l the slaughter of kine. On the other hand he 
pronouncel the killing and partaking of the flesh of 
swine to be lawful. (Akbar. Rulers of India Series, 
Page 177.) 

V. Tosay that the historian Abul Fazel was a beef- 
eater is not the whole truth. Itb may be partially trae, but 
ever since he became a membər of the Divine Faith, he 
i refrained from meat and he co tld not take beef because the 
slaughter of kine had been prohibited. In Wheelers 
History we see that ‘the member of the Divine Faith 
refrained as far as possible from flesh meat.’ (Page 172). 


i 
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A Princess’ Visit to a Hermitage. 


[A SCENE FROM THE RENOWNED POET SASANKA 
MOHAN SEN’S BENGALI DRAMA, “Savitri.”] 


(Translated by Babu Rajni Ranjan Sen, B. A.) 
(The road to Gautama’s hermitaye—Parvali 
and children). 


Children—(eager:= ) 
There! There she comes ! 
Sutapa— 
There is that tusker great ! 
Like a huge fragment high of rock he stands 
Upon the hermitage path ; quite human 
In intelligence, willing to obey. 
Look how to the ground he sinks !—Behold, 
Like Twilight with glistening sportive look i 
There is the princess with hor maids. 
(Enter Savitri and maids and courtier.) 


Savitri—(to her maid) 
Friend ! To the courtier noble 
This my desire advise, —afar might roam 
My followers from this forest holy, 
And lay to their hearts the reverence due 
To the hermitage. 


Courtier— 
As thou willest, O blest one ! 
Fully trained are thy attendents ever 
And humble in paying it due regard. 
Like the Sami-tree harbouring fire 
Inside, is this sylvan retreat, they know, — 
Where the puissant Akshapad dwells. 
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Savitri—(ad vancing) 


Savitri with her maids does humbly bend 
At the feet of the honored ones. 


All— 
Grace attend thee—be blest ! 
Sutapa— 


Accept, O Lady, this offering small 

Of Sutapá, a wreath of wild juthi ; 

Like the smile of dawn in scattered drops ~ 
All o’er the wood they lay ; with care I picked 

And this morn with lotus-fibre strung them. 

Mine heart’s love to thee is placid, clean,— 

This its visible semblance bright, accept 

And place upon thy neck. 


Chinmaya— 
Lady, this simple armlet have I brought 
Of the holy munja grass made, accept 
And wear, a darling of the hermitage ! 
As an anchorite and housewife all in one 
For ever shine ! 


Katindi—(with tearful eyes) 
This fruit, my little present this, 
O Princess ! take,—and before all else accept. 
Others— 
Take mine,— 
Mine first before all else. 
Savitri—(smiling) p 
Myself I consider blessed 
At all this eagerness you thus display. 
This debt of affection how to requite ? 
Artless like the Deity’s benignant look 
Are ye, disciples of Gautama great, — 
Favor of each and all ’mong ye I crave. 
Order there is none of precedence here; 
Leave off impatience, I pray. — 


[ACCEPTING THEIR PRESENTS ONE BY ONE. 
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Kajjala—(Savitri’s Maid) 
Am I none to be counted for ? 
Kalindi— 
Presents to thee as well shall we offer ; 

Berries like thy tresses raven-black 

Lie strewn in our cottage-front; ripe fruits— 

So red like thy pendants fair—have o’erspread 

The bakals in our hermitage path ; 

In the fringe of our apparel fall 

Shall these we gather and give thee. 


Savitri— 
Friend !—Friend ! 
The ends of my clothes can no longer hold 


These gifts with their affections so laden, 
Careful O keep them for me. 


[HANDS OVER TO KAJJALA. 
Parvati— 


A poor ascetic’s benison, 
Lady, here accept—this garland made 
Of the seeds of lotus—radiant, bright 
Like thy heart—in the Pampa lake that grew. 
Be like a rosary e’er cool and pure! 
In this world’s sea of poison live unstained, 
As the red lotus in muddy water 
In unsullied native grace doth bloom ! 
Savitri—(Placing the garland over her neck) 
Great fortune mine! Revered lady! 
Binaya— n 
The advent of the princess here 
Let us proclaim along the path we go 
All through the wooded quarters wide of this 
Our sacred grove. 


[ABOUT TO DEPART. 


Others— x 
Let us go, © 
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Parvati— 
Stay! Kalindi! Binaya! 


Impatience becomes not a hermitage 
Ni Nor want of modest ways. 


Savitri— - 
Where is rever’d Subrata? Holy dame! 
And Setaketu of noble mind ? 
Subarcha and other rishis as well ? 
The light of whose gracious looks as welcome 
Hallow’d would brighten my hermitage route. 
Why to-day of their benedictions kind 
Have I been deprived ? 
Parvati— 
He whose crown in a halo of brightness 
Age-worn clustering white has clothed, O Princess, 
The great Uddalak like the eye of day 
Resplendent among the high rishis all, 
This blessed day has gracious set his feet 
[n this our hermitage; homage to him 
To offer have anchorites all now met 
At the foot of the great hermitage tree. 
Savitri—(Kagerly) 
O! How lucky! 
In an auspicious season do I come! 
Upon the rishis hallowed feet adored 
Mine eyes shall this day look ! 
In all retreats his Vedic songs are heard 
Solemn and loud; and in their rhythm sweet 
Seems nun-like Evening’s rapt figure breathe ! 
Curious e’er have I been to see him. 


Parvati— 
A very fair proposal thine. 
But weary art thou, and rest for a while 
Were good ; riding on elephant I know 
‘Tires much the frame,—seismic tremor constant 


Seems unceasing beneath the feet tocourse, 
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Savitri— 
Not so, my lady! Ever 
Used am I to the worries of travel ; 
And since in this retreat I set my feet, . - 
Morning breeze so mild and cool’d by the shade 
And with the odour of habib laden 
Has my frame been fanning like a mother 
With the fondling border of her garment. 
Worn off is all my weariness now. 
Like this fair dawn’s opending buds in joy 
My soul, my body delighted longs to expand, 
[ assure you. 
Sutapa— 
To the east, revered lady, 
Lies an easy path with green grass o’¥ergrown, 
Running southward by the cot 
Of great Mandabya. i 


Parvati — 


Come this way, O blest one ! 
Fresh blades from the roots of kushas new-cut, 
So pointed, have shot up like gleams of light 
Piercing the ground beneath, —O step with care, 
Or else at the slightest touch they would prick 
Into thy feet so soft; a thorny bush— 
That one—in longing eagerness has bent 
Over the pathway with its stretching boughs 
Thy priceless silken clothing to embrace 
Advance with care. 


[EXIT SAVITRI, PARVATI, SUTAPA.; 


Binaya— 
Stop I say; what’s the use of going there ? Should 
| you be able to make out anything ? Let us engage in play 


here,—go up the trees, be birds and whistle. Bea koil, you 
there !—You a dove !—What should you be? Be an owl. | 


Kalindi—No, I will bea koil. 
Others.—/J am koil—I shall be kvil—ZJ shall be dove. 
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RE-ENTER SUTAPA. 
\ Sutapa— 
Well, what have ye been doing here ? 
l) Cut of his cave has Satyavan come forth 
i And before the Rishi the Vedas recites. 
} Come sharp if ye would like to see him. 
Very seldom is heard a voice like his 
And its musical rhythm ; solemn the tune 
Like the deep eddies of the Triple Stream ! 
last is it drawing to its close. 
Kalindi— 
Let us go and see how the prince looks in ascetic’s 


garb. p 
[ EXEUNT ALL. 
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Editorial Reflections. 


THE VERNACULAR BASIS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN INDIA. 


HE air is thick with rumours that the Government of _ 
India and the Secretary of State in Council are think- 
ing of making the vernaculars the media of higher 

instruction throughout the country. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the rumours have a substratum in truth. This has 
filled many high priests of political agitation with trepida- 
tion. And well it may for if the vernaculars are made the 
media of instruction, new leaders will arise who will have — 
thoroughly assimilated `: Western’ knowledge—which now 
forms part of the intellectual upbuilding of our youth only 
as foreign matter—and will, therefore, have a stronger hold 
upon the minds and imaginations of the people at i. 
large to whose hearts they will have direct access for the . 
texture of their thoughts will be that which has been 
woven by stringing together the tendrils of the emotional 
structure of the nation from’age to age. One proof of the 
fact that“ Western ” culture has not been assimilated by our 
“leaders” is the very cry of alarm that has been raised at 
the very mention of the vernaculars as the possible medias — 
of instruction. If modern thought has taught us anything — 
effectively, itis this that a common national language is 
one of the bases of acommon nationality. No people can 
exist as a distinct national unit unless it enriches and deve- 
lops the common medium of expression that it has inherited 
from the earlier generations. The Poles are fighting for per 
mission to have their own language substituted for German 
and Russian as the medium of instruction, the Magy!s m 
Austria Hungary are in open revolt because the military 
words of command are not Hungarian, the Sinu Fein 
movement in Ireland is directed towards the attain- 
ment of the same end, the Red Indians who adopted a foreign 
laignaebiare berg ewepblivinPetertiyobafioresour eyes aud 
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the Japanese who had the wisdom to make their own na- 
tional tongue the vehicle of instruction have in matters edu- 
cational achieved in 50 years what Bengal, with the 
legacy of a foreign medium left by Macaulay to bind it hand 
and foot and to make the movement of thoughtextremely diffi- 
cult laboriousand painful, has not been able to accomplish in 
the course of 150 years, and yet—so complete is our failure 
to absorb the vitalizing currents of modern psychological 
and sociological thought—we go on hugging the chains to 
our breast even when our foreign rulers have risen to the 


supreme heights of unselfish benevolence and are willing to 
grant us aboon which England attained afteralong struggle 
and to attain which completely Poland. Hungary 
and Ireland are willing to spill their heart's blood. It 
is said that as soon as English ceases to be the medium of 
instruction, we shall relapse to the state of harbarism ! 
What a superfine argument! It involves an assumption 
that the peopleof all lands where English is not the medi- 
um of-instruction. are primitive barhbarians—what a com- 
pliment to the cultured and polished Frenchman, the go- 
ahead German, and the progressive Jap. Is India more 
progressive than Japan or France or Switzerland? The pro- 
position is so patently preposterous thatit has only to 
be framed in words to be ridiculed and put out of court. 


Will culture decline when the mind is freed from the 

clog-wheels and obstructing mechanism of a foreign medi- 

um or will an era of unprecedented intellectual advance- 

ment and cultural activity dawn as soon as the impediments 

to the progress of the mind and the march of the spirit are 

N shattered into splinters with one fell blow and the stream of 
thought is free to issue forth in all its voluminous force 
and with the velocity consequent upon the removal of sup- 
pressing”causes? This is the question of questions which 
imperatively insistently and peremptorily ‘demands an 


7 


í answer and which admits of but one answer. The modern 
: advocaies of the English medium are out Moorea ‘ae | 
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long as a vernacular literature was not built up, the national 
stock of knowledge would not increase and the stream of na- 
tional culture instead of deepening and broadening would 
stagnate and become muddy and shallow on the whole, though 
at places the current might circle round and whirl about 
furiously and impetuously. Macaulay advocated the adop- 
tion of English as the medium.of instruction only as a tem- 
porary measure and he fully contemplated the substitution 
of the vernaculars for English as soon asa “ large class of 
enlightened natives had been created.” Here area few ex- 
tracts from the Minnte which he produced before the 
Supreme Council on the 2nd of February 1835. 


« How stands the case ? We have to educate a people 
who cannot at present be educated by means of their 
mother-tongue. We must teach them some foreign language. 
The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to 


recapitulate. 


a + * » 2 

Had our ancestors acted as the Committee of Public In- 

struction has hitherto acted : had they neglected the langu- 
age of Cicero and Tacitus, had they confined their atten- 
tion to the old dialects of our own island, had they printed 
nothing, and taught nothing at the universities but chro- 
nicles in Anglo-Saxon and Romances in Norman—French, 
would England have heen what she now is? What the 
Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of More and 
Ascham, our tongue is to the people of India. The litera- 
ture of England is now more valuable than that of classi- 
cal antiquity.” 

Macaulay’s aim, then, it was to have English as the 
medium of instruction for sometime so that a class of people 
might be created who would interpret Western thought to 
their countrymen through an Eastern medium in order that 
the literature of India might become more valuable than 
the literature of England, just as (according to Macaulay) 
the temporary adoption of Latin as the medium of in- 
O structionoian rs indshesKbedichian Badda & Bungbisbaliteratare 
more valuable than that of classical antiquity. 
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Everybody knows that for many centuries English has 

been the medium of instruction in England and Macaualy 

| never dreamed of advocating a return to the old medium— 
in fact he would have repudiated the suggestion with in- 


y dignation and would have hurled pasquinades at the 
i clodpate reading this meaning into his remarks. Again in 
Macaulay’s estimation the period for which this unna- 


tural state of affairs was to continue did not require to be 
very long. On another occasion he wrote : 


“ To hire four or five people to make 4 literature is a 
course Which never answered and never will answer in 
any part of the world. Languages grow. They cannot be 
built. Weare now following the slow but sure course on 
which alone we can depend for a supply of good books in 
the vernacular languages of India. We are attempting to 
raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that, 
fwenty years hence there will be hundreds, nay thousands 
of natives familiar with the best models of composition and 
well acquainted with Western science. Among them some 
persons will be found who will have the inclination and the 
ability to exhibit European knowledge in the vernacular 
dialects. This / believe to be the only way in which we 
can raise up a good vernacular literature in this 
country.” 


Macaulay’s expectations have been woefully disappoint- 
ed. His creatures have rot justified his rosy forecast and 
bright anticipations. 

Most of them have lived and died as quill-drivers their 
highest ambition it having been to put up notes and pre- 
pare drafts in English. Many of the “some” whom be 
expected to build up vernacular literature have frittered 
away their intellectual energies and wasted their mental sub- 
stance in fruitless efforts to shine as stars of the first magni- 
tude in the firmament of English thought and to build up 
English literature. They have aspired to become Sae 
poets (God save the mark! ), English novelists, English 
literateurs, English journalists and the funniest of all funny 
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things English orators. Would immortal Bunkam Chandra 
have fared any better than Sarat Kumar Ghosh or S$. M. 
Mitra, if he had written his novels in English ? Would our 
“Rabi Babu” have risen higher than Toru Dutta or 


Sarojani Naidu, if he had given his immortal songs and: 


poems—that are a joy and a beauty for ever and are a per- 
ennial source of aesthetic and intellectual gratification—a 
foreign garb. 

We beg to be excused for this digression. Let us now 
return to Macaulay. If he had lived to see the result of his 
system, he would have been, hypersensitive that he was, tor- 
tured by repentance and remorse and would. have realized 
that his system, evenasa temporary expedient and make- 
shift, was faulty. You can never enrich what you treat 
with contempt and of which you feel ashamed. Macaulay’s 
system of education has filled the minds of our students 
with contempt for the handiwork of our ancestors and 
what wonder if they have not even studied it carefully what 
to speak of developing it. Let us not put the cart before 
the horse. Let usmake the vernaculars the media of in- 
struction in our schools and colleges, let us in fact raise their 
dignity and position, and in no time we shall have verna- 
cular literatures more magnificent than that of Japan for 
in brain power India is inferior to no race on earth. Let 
Hindi and English be taught as compulsory second langu- 
ages and Sanskrit as the compulsory classical language 
throughout India and. let the technical terms be drawn 
from Sanskrit the mother of Indian languages. 


‘Thus inter—communication between the different pro- 
vinces of India will be kept up and India will rear the edi- 
fice of a common culture which will be the pride of the 
world. 


We are sure all thoughtful people will lend their hearty 


and grateful support to the generous proposals of the Go- 


verament. This isa golden opportunity. We are getting 
as a free gift what other subject peoples are fighting and 
agitating for. If we let this opportunity slip through our 
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hands, another may not present itself for many generations 


and the tide of national progress may be permanently set 
| back. 
A THE SOCIAL DAWN IN INDIA. 
Mr. F. H. Brown contributes a notable article under the 
i above heading to the March number of the Nineteenth Cen. 


tury and After. He surveyed the forces at work which 
make for social amelioration. After discussing the efforts 
¿0l Hindu politicians to raise the depressed classes from à 
motives unquestionably political he refers to the activities 
of various societies established for purposes of religious re- 
form. Brahmoism he dismisses as a faith which is now an 
anachronism. It was a half-way house between Christianity 
and Hinduism. Hindu orthodoxy has slackened its vigour 
and the Brahmo Samaj is, therefore, no longer needed as a 
refuge for the Hindu non-conformist. He finds in higher 
l Hinduism means for the gratification of all his spiritual 
j yearnings and intellectual cravings and, therefore, does not 
feel the necessity of joining a society which in its outward 
aspects and inner spirit is foreign. This is what the writer 
means though this specific mode of stating the proposition 


is our own. Mr. Brown, then, thus refers to the Arya 


Samaj. 

“The only other modern reform movement enumerated in 
the table of general distribution by religion, the Arya Samaj, 
is making headway in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
The total strength at the census was 2,43,000 or about two and 
a half times what it was ten years before, and six times the ik 

~ number returned in 1891. The rapid increase is due to elaborate i 
missionary organization. The maj ority of converts are from j l 
Brahmanic Hindus, but special efforts are directed to the re-conver- P 
sion of proselytes to Christianity or Islam, whilst persons born in 
these faiths are occasionally won. Although the movement origina- 
ted among the higher castes, a large proportion of the new ad- 
i herents are Meghs and other men of low caste, who are admitted 


i ifyi i he utmost 
as ‘clean’ after going through purifying ceremonies. T 
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emphasis is laid upon educational progress, and a leader of the 
cult in the Punjab estimates that in that province about two-thirds 
of the total number of the Aryas consists of persons who have been 
purified or raised socially through the efforts of the Samaj. The 
fourider, Swami Dayanand, inculcating monotheism and proclaim. 
ing the infallibility of the Vedas, sought to reform Hinduism into, 
orreplace it by, a national religion. For this purpose it was 
necessary that its acceptance should not involve renunciation of 
Hindu essentials; hence such prohibitions as that against cow-kill- 
ing. As the United Provinces Superintendent (Mr. Blunt) observes, 
this religion possess a definite creed, teaches doctrines of a bold 
and masculine type, and is free from the formlessness and inde- 
finiteness of Hindu polytheism on the one side and the weak 
eclecticism of the Brahmos on the other. The Samaj denounces 
the evils of early nuptials and countenances widow-marriage. The 
Aryas are not recognised as Hindus by the orthodox, but they will 
no doubt be so in time.” 


It has been repeated adnawseum but it must be re 
iterated once more that the Vedas clearly and uneqnivo- 
cally prohibit the killing of cows and the protection of all 
sentient creatures the misinterpretations and distortions of 
“ Orientalists” notwithstanding. 


After touching upon the separatist tendency among the 
Sikhs and accessions to Hinduism from Animism, he comes 
to Christianity whichis making such tremendous headway 
in the country. The gain in this community as a whole 
during the decennial period was no less than 32-6 per cent, 
There is again a mass movement towards Christianity pro- 
bably on account of the famine and the awakening among 
the depressed classes whom orthodox Hinduism is alienat- 
ing. Only recently 1,50,000 Indians have been baptised ‘in 
seven districts andit ishoped that 24 millions of converts 
could shortly be obtained. Thisisa sad tale. Will theedt- 
cated Hindus wake up to a sense of their duty to their kith 
and kin and save this ancient race with a distinctive culture 
‘that bas stood the test of agesand aeons—from perishing asā 


social unit and merging intoa community whichis buta sorry i 
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imitation of low class Europeans and has no past and there- 

fore no future. The duty of the Arya Samaj on this occasion 
an. is clear. Let it push forward its propaganda work for, in the 
WG words of Pandit Bishan Narain Dar, it isthe sole redeemer 
i of the Hindu race and Aryan culture. Let no time be lost in 

drawing up elaborate schemes. Let there bea thick fight. 


Let all of us become missionaries with a view to save 

not only our own people but also the so-called Christians 
. from Churchianity which is quite as superstition-ridden as 
any otber“ ity ” or “ ism” and bring them back to true 
. Chri-tianity which was buta phase of the eternal Vedic 
~ Dharma. 


YOUNG INDIA AND CHRISTIANITY, 

Mrs. Besant in the course of an excellent article in the 
Commoweal tells us that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald whose 
liberal views and generous sympathies with the aspirations 
of our countrymen are well known while reviewing Mr. 
j Parquhar’s Approach of Christ to Modern India makes the 
astounding statement that in building herself up into a na- 
tion Lndia must “act not only without religious sanction 
: from her old faith, but contrary to it.” Christianity has“ not 

been the handmaiden of political domination nor the servant 

of race ascendancy.” He pictures “ young educated aspiring 
. India” as turning to Christianity. We cannot conceive of 
a worse fate for young India. Christianity was originally a 
Jewish sect and it has never since lost its exclusive 
character. It has alway stood for the colour bar, for 
race domination and for political ascendancy. The follow- 
ing quotations speak for themselves. 

a) 

‘© We note with deep regret that in spite of missionary. efforts 
to improve the social and religious condition of tbe natives of 
South Africa there exists no small amount of ill'feeling between 
the natives and some of our European neighbours who find no- 
thing to admire in the progress of whe native races in education 
and reliion. They emphatically deny that these things do any 

good to the gratiuery engi dher Areaan OoikeliSto4S tBEY, ugk? 
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the peers wy become duplicate scoundrels and notorious thieves, 
and missi:naries therefore are responsible for having spoiled 
a by educating and Christianising them fruitlessly. We think 
it a very great pity that these fault-finders should remain silent 
for so many years, and should have prevented what they now 
condemn when the missionaries first landed on these shores about 
a hundred years ago. What we are sorry for is that there is no 
attempt on the part of these grumblers to show the missionaries 
and the world what they can do to improve the conditi-n cf all 
eections of the African public. Why should they not try to reason 
together and get to a better way of thinking about all men. We 
appeal to them to try to bring a little sweetness and light into 
their dealings with inferior races. The Kentani correspondence of 
the Transkein Gazette. 


Whether the white races have made political progress 
on äccount of or, as we think, in spite of Churchianity mis- 
called Christianity is a debatable point ; but it goes without 
saying that at present though non-christian coloured races 
hke the Japs and the Caflirs have made considerable 
political progress, no coloured race that has accepted 
Christianity and renounced its past has become politically 
independent. Witness the fate of the Red Indians in 
America and Christian Africans. Are Indian Christians 
politically more advanced than the Hindus ? Decidedly 
not. ‘The reason is not far to seek. A nation that adopts 
Christianity adopts western civilization and accepts its 
inferiority to the European races which have the start-of it 
in the culture which they have evolved and because true 
religion has ceased to be factor in politics, they take prety 
good care that this superiority is maintained. The 
Christian coloured man has renounced the self-respect with 
which a pride in his own past inspired him and because 
even in the Church he is kept ata respectable distance 
from his white co-religionists he cannot take pride in their 
achievments regarding them as his own or dare to think of 
enriching the culture of “ Christendom” which is ‘another 
‘name for white humanity. The Vedic Religion and its 
daughter Brida biem samere;iecun bile: Ghristianiéy, humani: 
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tarian religions which abolished distinctions based upon 
birth, colour and other *“ accidents” as they are called. 
Kavesh Alilushu and Kakshiwan who, according to our 
Orientalists, were black aboriginies rose to the position of 
rishis who ministered to the spiritual and intellectual 
needs of millions of Indian white Aryans that were under 
the sway of Vedic culture. Is there a single coloured 
Bishop in any white Christian country ? Conversion to 
Christianity is, therefore, from the purely political stand point, 
asuicidal course for the coloured races to follow. Their 
only hope lies in the Vedic Dharma which isa synthesis of all 
true religions and which tells every human being on earth, 
brown, white, red or yellow, that his presentreligion is a 
degenerate form ofan ancient puresystem of religion which 
was once world-wide and was professed and practised 
by his own remote ancestors in the “golden age” which the 
universal instinct of humanity places in the remotest past. 
Ifa nation adopts the Vedic Dharama, its pride in its own 
past instead of being surrendered is strengthened for every 
religion purified of later accretions and excrescences is an 
aspect of the Vedic Dharam which is of course a combina- 
tion of the loftiest elements in all religions plus something 
which is preserved in its purity only in the Vedas, the 
oldest scriptures of the human race and the Fountain-Head 
of all Truth. 

THE ORTHODOX PANDITS IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE. 


Over wo hundred Pandits met in Colemn conclave 
one fine morning at Calcutta and decided altera heated 
and prolonged discussion in which no doubt texts from the 
Furanas and the Smritis were hurled at one another with 
torrential violence and texts from Vedic Literature were 
religiously tabooed and bycotted along with the England- 
returned Hindus whose fate hung in the balance, it was 
decided that whoever crossed the black waters and com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of broadening his mind and 
widening his intellectual vision and mental outlook and 


of. daring to outgrow sacerdotal tutelage was under no. 
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Gingemstances—Oh dear no! not even if he app3ared before the 
Pandits in sackcloth aud ashes—to be re-admitted to decent 
Hindu Society All relations with him except commercial 

Were to cease. There is unconscious humour in the decision 

of these Popes of melieval India who are now ciearly an 

anachronism. They have reduced all religion to a commer. 

cial transaction. You need not pray yourself. Give Rs. 2 to 

your Pandit. He will recite the Gayatri Mantra a few 

hundred times and you get the uaseen fruits of this com- 

mercialised devotion. You area sinner! Well there is no 

cause for despair. Take a dip in the Ganges and pay the 

poll-tax to the Pandas and absolution from sins is guaran- 

teed. Is not salvation dirt cheap for this price. The soul 

of your grandfather is in a state of agony. He cannot 

cross a certain stream in heaven or hell. Give a ferry tax 
to the salvation agent here on earth—your plump portly 

pampered and plodding priest—in the shape of a cow. 
By a miracle more astounding than that which converts 
bread and wine into the flesh and blood of Lord Christ at the 
time of transubstantiation, the cow remains with the priest 
and your grandfather catches hold of its tail and crosses 
the Stygian stream. Modern degenerate Hinduism is bank- 
ing on a gigantic scale. You feed the Brahmanas here in the 
days of Shradh and your grandfather in the Pitriloka gets 
your moneyworth of eatables. The only difference between 
Western banks and ecclesiastical banks is that by the 
latter no receipts are issued and no acknowledgments 
attested by the recepients are expected. One can, therefore, 
understand the tender regard of the erudite Pandits—walk- 
ing encyclopedias of holy texts and legendently lore sense 
and nonsense, mandane Jaw and transcenda regulation all 
lying pell-well and in a confused heap in the central hall 
of the cranium ready to be poured out at a moment’s 
notice—for commerce, 

This is the age of liberty of thought, speech and 
action. The Pandits are, therefore, clearly entitled to the 
undoubted right of making themselves ridiculous. We 
~ haye no:desine oA RAEN OLA vaWaibdion. baeedyeeroaxascise of their 
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rights bya section of His Maiesty’s subjects. But it may 
be pertinent to inquire if these gentlemen know that they 
are losing constituency after constituency. The Arya Sama- 
jists are, of course, rebels. But the citadel of orthodoxy, 
the Bharat Dharam Mahamandal with its affiliated Sanatan 
Dharam Subhas, bas also ceased to be impregnable. Mr. 
Sardha Charan Mitra, a Kayasth or Sudara,is General Secre- 
tary of the Mahamandal. He embodies the spirit of revolt. 
He wears the sacred thread and walks about the streets 
of Benares hurling defiance at the Pandits. The premier 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha of the Punjab at Lahore has as its 
Vice President Mr. Justice Shadi Lal, Bar-at-law who 
crossed the black waters, dined at the Inns, returned to 
India, performed no Prayshchit and quietly permitted 
himself to be elected Vice President of the Sanatan 
Dharma Sabha. Will the Pandits who assembled at 
Calcutta kindly ‘see that he is removed—not from 
the Chief Court Bench but from the pedestal of 
ecclesiastical authority on which he is perched in spite of 
strong common sense, widened outlook, broadened mind 
and, horror of horrors, foreign travel. Will the papal bull 
be outraged with impunity by a Sanatan Dharam Sabha. 
But the Pandits may decide ultimately that the Vice 
Presidentship of a Sanatan Dharam Sabha is a commercial 
office. In that case the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lahore Sanatan Dharm Sabha will be amalgamated to the 
delight of those who have suffered from the recent financial 
crisis. But what will happen if our revered Pandit 
Malviya, the great pillar of orthodoxy, one day starts for 
England as a delegate from the National Congress. It is not 
exactly an impending catastrophe, but it is not even an 
impossible contingency. Let the Pandits try to guard 
against this great disaster. TForewarned is forearmed. 


AN IMPERIAL CHIEFS’ COLLEGE FOR INDIA. 
The Government of India has, we are told, in contem- 
plation a scheme for opening a college for the sons of the 
ruling Prpcesku Kienio Aware bightelsy BxEAeneyx the 
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Viceroy to intervene and up this scheme in the bad. The 
idea of Chiefs’ Colleges is opposed to the best traditions of 
both India ‘and England—the two countries most vitally 
interested in the well-being of our ruling chiefs. 


In ancient India princes of the Royal Blood were 
educated at the same Gurukulas with the ‘sons of the 
poorest people, partook of the simple and honest fare begged 
from householders and led the same hard life of asceticism 
and voluntary poverty. When they became sovereigns, they 
had friends and class-fellows among the poorest whom they 
met on a footing of perfect equality and who formed the 
strongest links of the golden chain that bound the heartof the 


rulers with the milliards of hearts in the kingdom. There is no 


Chiefs’ College in England. The heir to the British Throne 
is educated along with the commoners in the public schools 
and the universities. Is there is a protected state in British 
India whose heir will succeed to heavier responsibilities 
than the heir to the throne of one of the greatest empires 
that the world has ever seen? Why then create an insti- 
tution which is neither oriental nor occidental nor yet a 
mongrel begotten of the union of the East and the West. The 
Chiefs’ Colleges only emphasise and accentuate social dif. 
ferences and the mischivious notion so foreign to the spirit 
of our civilization that rulers are a class apart—sacred 
vicegerents of God—who we no responsibility to their sub- 


jects and must keep them at a respectable distance. | 
Wherever thare is an atmosphere of exclusiveness appish- 


ness phateur cannot but be fostered. 
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Motto [:—By the force of Brahmeharya alone have sages 
conquered death.—The Veda. 


Motlo [I :—The welfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are, at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
its members.. a... There is no political alchemy by 
which you can get t Eola conduct out of leaden instincts.— 
Herbert Spencer. 


THE LAST GURUKULA ANNIVERSARY. 

Amongst the great movement that have deeply influ- 
enced modern India, the revived system of education 
as detailed by the great founder of the Arya Samaj— 
Rishi Dayandnd occupies an important place. The materi- 
alized representation of that ideal is the Gurukulaat Kangri. 
It is amongst the oldest of its kind and one which embo- 
dies in itself all that is best in the new, young and vigor- 
ous Aryanism. Here at the head stands one whose sacrifices 
and selfless services force even his bitterest foes to pay tri- 
bute to the noble qualities of his head and heart. Amongst 
the higher staff are some of the most intellectual and learn- 
ed of the younger generation of the Arya Samajists. Go 
within the institution and meet those whose names outside 
this sacred spot guarded by the lovely Ganges on One side 
and protected by the snow capped majestic mountains on 
the other, are hardly known and you find yourself elevated 
by their brotherly reception, the depth of their fervour and 
the fullness of their feeling, by their sincerity, serenity and 
solemnity. To these men living in an atmosphere full of 


faith, PUA toad ONG AVG APEABRG BG y ps hew, bewitching na- 
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niche scenery, have the Arya Samajists entrusted the work 
of forming the fature prophets and preachers; —the carriers 
of the Vedic light to the shores of arid Arabia, the expan- 
sive plains of ‘ Patal, the busy bazars of Europe and 
the thickly populated provinces of China. ; | 
Once a year the supporters and the sympathisers of the 
institution come flocking to the cherished spot to see and ex- . 
amine how their trust is being discharged. Difficult is the 
way that leads to it. The uncomfortable railway journey, | 
the wakeful nights, the immense rash,’ the roads that are 
rough and paved with stones as nature moulded them, the ; 
vast bed of the Ganges full of sands and slippery pebbles, | 
the unreliable bridges of boats and the intervening forest 
deter not the devotees determined to do their duty by their 
dearest institution and to feast their eyes on the fair and 
b'ooming faces of them they love the best. For pilgrimage 
they are bound. To the most sacred spot they lead their 
steps. Joyfully and cheerfully they bear all troubles—nay 
lightly they cross the sandy and stony bed sweetly 
singing :— 
ger | ols y eb DIEI csiis ò ISl Es 


Ask them why they take this trouble, what it is that 
makes them traverse thousands of miles and leave behind 
all their important affairs, they with one voice, as it were, 
reply. “It is our faith in the institution, that makes 
us do all this.” [ndeed it is so! Theirs is the faith 
strongest, purest and sincerest. To exactly feel the 
depth of their faith would be impossible for one who 
himself is not pervaded by the same faith. But yet one 
can get an idea of their aspirations and hopes by privately 
conversing with them, by patiently listening to the deliber- 
ations they hold in the short and few recesses between dif- 
erent items of the programme, by attending to their talks 
before retiring at night. On one side you find a party of some 
gix men with long odd hats, coats of old fasion flowing 
down to kiss the ground, Dhotis full of strange foldings 
andareyuining aereshingrgeingiabantrinamn place t0 P 28, 
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| To the superficial observer they are mere idlers killing time. 

a But, no, they are not. In their own humble way they are 

V) discussing the means and methods of realizing the great 

ti ideals engaging their attention. Who are they ? Oh they 

TA are the members of an Arya Pratinidhi Sabha in some dis- 

é tant purt of the land. What are their ideals? What their 
aims? Pain they feel when they see that out of 1,000 men 
in their village 95) are such as understand not the mission 
of the Great Rishi. ‘hese poor souls appreciate not the true 
Dharma! Whata pity! Oh for some one to work for 
their redemption, to show them the path of righteousness, 
to lead them from ignorance to knowledge, to make them 
Dayanand’s Bhaktas and the followers of the Veda. From 
where shall such a one come ? Why ? From the Gurakula ! 
« Gurukula we support,” they say “with our lifeblood as 
it Were. From both friends and foes, we take our donations 
and send on the same to this place for we are sure that our 
hopes shall be realized, our wishes fulfilled by the Brahma- 
charis of the Kula only for they can become the real 
and sincere preachers of the Veda. They only can plant 
the flag of “ Om ” in every land, they only can turn atheists 
into theists and sceptics into the faithful.” 


Leave we them to themselves and proceed to an- 
other quarter. Here is a gentleman standing with his 
finger on the lower lip engrossed in some musings of his. 
Thin and slender is his figure, tightly does his dress fold 
his slender body. His looks show a shrewd merchant from 
a southern land. Heis a Sanrakshka (guardian of some 
student). “ Friend,” sayshe finding a Gurukulite standing 
before him, “ with great difficulty have I bred my child. 
Bearing boldly Bradari’s oppositions, all his Sanskars have 
I performed according to Vedic rites. His mother haye I 
reconciled with the hope that in the world her child shall 
shine forth. My father-in-law ill brooks the separation 
from his dear child and uses his influence against me even 
in professional lines. But these difficulties are nothing. 


‘All my sorrows fly when I contemplate on that time to come 
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preaching the Vedic Dharma at the behest of his Guru.” 
His heart now melts, tears appear in his eyes and softly 
says he: “ Oh look after my dear one. See that he grows 
a good soul.” Similiar was the talk of another Sanrak- 
shaka who came from the north. He wished his son.to 
serve his country but in the spirit of Dayanand and on the 
lines laid down by that mighty man. If to the editors we 
turned, the same was the thought given to us. Their one 
aspiration was to sxe the noble and accomplished preachers 
of the Vedic Dharma issuing forth from the Kula, deter- 
mined to carry the word of peace to far off climes. 


To the camp of the householders go we next. In one 
hut are found a rich and well-dressed and educated mer- 
chant and his lovely spouse. Discourse they on the desir- 
ability of sending their child—that is now only four 
‘years old—to the Gurukula. ‘“ Look here, my dear!” 
says the merchant, “ How beautiful, how noble if ouv......... 
E ieta could be educated here and turned into a sincere ad- 
mirer and worthy follower ofthe great Rishi. Now you 
have an opportunity of seeing everything personally. Care- 
fully-see all and give your opinion.” Thisis but one sam- 
ple of the conversation going on there. More tender, more 
elevating and more touching was indeed the conversation 
in which the members of the fair sex alone were engaged. 
It should have moved even the most obdurate heart. It 
should have surely infused faith in the hearts of those who 
are shaky. Iflogic and learning failed to convince any of 
the power of the Veda and the potency of the Rishi’s ms 
sion, let him attend to their conversations and see, how his 
doubts vanish. This faith, this unshaking deep faith of the 
fair sex in the mission of the Rishi and the future of the 
Gurukula was best seen in those old-fashioned ladies of 
Rohtak who in a procession, singing sweet songs in praise 
of the Kula moved out from their camp, the most distant 
one, to the “ Mandap.” To some these ladies might appear 


` ag personifications of ignorance, their procession an old wie 
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lost its potency. But not so to us. To us the ladies appear- 
ed to be the representatives of the best in the Hindu woman 
and their procession a message of the great future awaiting 
us and their sincere prayers an assurance for the ultimate 
success of the mission of the mightiest man of the 19th 
century. 


As the procession entered the vast ‘ mandap,’ the first 
days afternoon proceedings began. The morning program- 
me had been opened by the recitation of Svasti Vachan fol- 
lowed by Havan, Havan or Deva Yajna forms an integral 
part of the Aryan ritual. The great Swami while forcibly 
preaching against the various superstitious rites of the Hin- 
dus has ordained his followers to perform Havan regularly 
and daily, for he considers it a scientific and elevating Yajna 
Right it is that this Yajna should be performed with 
due solemnity and a minute attention to all its details. 
Wrong are they who consider the details of no value! 
Science respects not those who neglect details. It demands 
its votaries to be true lovers of details. Painful it is for us 
to note that this great Yajna performed in connection with 
the greatest gathering of the Aryas of India on an occasion 
so solemn, struck us as something lacking in that elevation 
and attention to details which should invariably accom- 
pany it. By writing this we mean no effrontry to any indi- 
vidual or individuals. All that we sincerely desire is that 


this Yajna should be raised to its proper dignity lest it 
to the position of an ordinary lifeless for- 


might sink 
Let us hope that others understand what 


mal ceremony. 

we mean. 
When the Havan was over, two great singers—Thakur 
and Bhagat Manguram of the Kanya Maha- 
r-tried their art to prepare the audience 
for sending their thoughts to the footstool of the Most High. 
Swami Satyanandji whose speaking is singing and singing 
of the music divine, offered a fervent and feeling prayer on 
behalf of those present. In humility he bowed to the Lord 
on and Jo! the inspiration came. 


Prain Singh 
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«The; g His praise, y that worship, worship but 
cim. They that aspire to and strive after glory, even add 
to his glory.” So began the Swami his sermon. 

« Yes the beauty of nature belongs to  nature’s god. ; 
Does not the human body change itself with the state of soul. 
How pleasant, how inspiring the looks of one who loves 
and how repelling those of one who is swayed by anger. 
Even as the beauty of human face is the creation of the 
human soul, so emanates the beauty of nature from nature's 
soul. Admire this beanty and vou admire the Lord. 


“« As all praise is His, so all worship is His, worship 
what von would, it isall His. Worship, for even the wor- 
shipped reverentially how to Him. None is His superior. 
None is His equal. 


“ The attempt to be great is also a tribute to His glory. 
None can become great unless he firmly relies on the sup- 
port of Him who sustains the world. Repeat His name 
constantly, hold it fast to your heart, ‘embrace it as it were 
with hoops of steel.’ ” 


Thus speaking his heart the learned Swami suggested 
various steps of arriving at the final goal. He hit hard 
against the current Vedantic notions and against the un- 
avoiding attempts of the Vaishnavas to better society 
« One preached abandonment of the worldly duties, the other 
deep attachment to the worldly pleasures. To Rishi Daya- 
nand belonged the honour of placing, before his followers 
the golden mean. Work then, Arya Samajists, for your 
families, for your own wants, but practice Tapa at the same 
time. Have Anurag but not without Vairag. Thus by 
following in the footsteps of your great leader shall you 
safely arrive at your destination.” The elevating sermon 
of the Sanyasin was followed by a soul-stirring sweet song 
calling us all to the service of the Lord. Not a little of the 

‘power of the song was due to the pure character and the deep 
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in our ears we took our first recess to come back again and 
see the procession of the Rohtak ladies referred to 
above. 


No sooner hadtheladies of Rohtak seated themselves in 
the part set apart for the members of their sex than appeared. 
on the platform the Bhagat to once more invoke the blessings 
of Him, without whose blessings no work might be begun, 
‘He is the one Lord of the universe’ so the Bhagat sang. His 
pupil Mahashaya Ramachand of Karachi followed him 
with a suitable song, himself being followed by the old en- 
thusiastic Bhajnik Thakur Pravin Singh. In the meantime 
Brahmacharis after Brahmacharis entered the Mandap and 
took their proper seats. When all were seated and the au- 
dience was all attention in listening to the songs sung, of a 
sudden all the Brahmacharis stood up like one man to pub- 
licly greet theit Guru. Quietly the tall stalwart leader of 
the Samaj took his seat on thedais. When the short—statured 
and lovely Thakur retired, Mahatmaji stood up and solemnly 
opened the first sitting of the Saraswati Sammelan. In 
opening it he referred to one of the objects of the Gurukula 


: the “revival -of Sanskrit learning—and the necessity 


of holding that day’s meeting. Deeply he regret- 
ted the inability of Pandit Ramavatar Panday of Patna Cold 
lege to preside over that day’s deliberations and proposed 
that Pandit Govind Shastri Vyakarnacharya; Professoreot 
Vedic Philosophy in the Gurukula University (Kangri), an 
equally able man and a Brahmacharin be requested 
to occupy the chair. When he had- finished Brahmachari 
Buddha in his usual way with a few pregnant and pithy 
utterances proposed the learned Pandit to the chair. The 
proposal being duly seconded by Brahmachari Prananatha, 


the Pandit took his seat amidst cheers. Said he in opening 


the meeting “I feel not myself worthy of the office [am called 
upon to perform, but in obedience to the words of Mahatmaji 


‘I occupy the chair.” When he resumed. his chair Pandit 


Ramachand, late of the Gurukula, sang a Sanskrit song and 
Brahmachari Jeya Deva read his paperon “ Eastern and 
Western, ethics,” LRS Brahmachari tried, to treat his sub, 
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ject in a popular way and to divest it, as far as consistent 


with clearness, of its technicalities. Those, able to judge. 


are of opinion that the Brahmachari was successful in his 
attempt. His propositions, however, were not approved un- 
animously, though the majority was satisfied with the clear- 
ness with which he stated the position of the various philoso- 
phicalschools of Europe. He pointed out that all ourancient 
sages were agreed in considering the Veda as the true reve- 
lation and the final moral authority. Then followed an ani- 
mated discussion in which Bramacharis Prananatha, Deva 
Datta, Budda Deva and Vidya Sagar, and Pandit Kanhaya 
Lal and Ramachand, Narsingh Deva and Aryamuni took 
part. Of the speakers undoubtedly Pandit Ramachand 
spoke most fearlesely and feelingly. The old venerable Arya- 
muni, rightly pointed out that in the East ‘ Dharma’ was 
placed before ‘ Artha’ whereas in the West the latter was 
given greater importance. When this heated discussion was 
in full swing the whole Mandap was disturbed. “Fire, Fire” 
cried some one. Out moved the audience to see what was 
wrong. But back they came when they saw that some 
bush beyond the Ganges was burning. As they came back, 
Mahatmaji rose to moralise upon the event. “ This little 
disturbance, I assure you ” said he “ is a token that no dis- 
turbance of any kind shall overtake us throughout the 
Jalsa.” Now advanced on the stage Brahmachari Jai Deva 
to defend himself against the friendly attacks that had been 
made upon him by his fellow students. When he had sat- 
isfied himself, the learned president in accents soft and 
sweet delivered his short address. Theone note he struck 
was that ofcompromiseand sympathy. His advice in regard 
to meeting and discussing as friends is worth laying to 
heart. The President being thanked the meeting dispersed. 


Two hours hardly have the visitors to themselves, for at 
7-30 p. m., again will hillsin the distance return echo to 
musical notes. These two hours they turn to best account. 
Here a party of men of devotional temper retires to a lonely 


corner on the banks of the Nildhara to sing the praise of 
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the Lord in unison with the notes of the flowing waters. 


-There is another group looking at the western skies, ad: 


miring and adoring the setting sun. How pleasant the sky: 
looks! How engaging are the heavenly hues! Yet-all’ 
find not pleasure in that, for all are not of the same metal: 
Others more prosaic in their nature, more prone to look?at 
things through the spectacles of others, run to bookstalls’ 
hunting after literature suitable to their tastes. Yet mors 
there are who think reading to be too seriousa task for them. 
Talking and disputing is more after their nature. Criticise 
they the one speaker, praise they the other; they find -the 
notes of one singer full of perfect melody but lacking in 
harmony, the other appears to them possessed of sweet voice 
not perfected by the touch of art, yet another commands 
their full and unconditional admiration. ‘These in their 
talk forget to attend to what others consider of greater mo- 
ment. ‘hose others run to the confectioners Bazar bto pur- 
chase sweets of varions kinds, preserves and pickles and 
puris and pakauras more to please their palates than to 


satisfy their stomach. Yet there is another group occupying 
a prominent place at the garden gate. They all arein a hurry, 


to address themselves to some one sitting in the centre. 
Push your way through the group and you find a fairly 
thick man, with a round pleasant face, joyfully and gladly 


attending to the requirements of all. His yellow đupatta,, 


folded in a peculiar way, his untiring zeal and his smiling 


lips unmistakably tell you that he .is none other than. 


the most light-hearted of the stafl, Professor S. K. Pherwani, 
M.A. Now and then he looks behind and through a 
window to consult some one. Move on a little, just, stand 
where you can have the best view of him who is issuing 
orders from behind, you will see a man thicker still, with a 


face more round, with moustaches that will befit any grand— 


looking warrior. His face betrays rather seriousness than 
lightheartedness. A pack of papers.is kept on his left side 
and he is writing something in a notebook kept in front, 


how and then opening his box and countiug his coins... If, 
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the camp. To his efforts and that of his helpers Professors 
Shewa Kam and Govardhanji, Mahashaya Thakur Das of 
Quetta, Mahashaya Daulat Ram and his party and other vyo- 
lunteers was due the able management of the whole camp. 
Over twenty thousand men slept in thatched huts şur- 
rounded by jungle, all comfortably and ‘ fancy free like in- 
fancy ’ for they were sure that no danger could approach 
them as long as the volunteers were on their guard. What 
more? Their huts had no doors and all their precious 
things were lying as it were in sates strong enough to defy 
the dacoits of the worst kind. Sure, no safes were there, 
+ But there were no thieves even in the menial staff. This 
was the real revival, for a few days though it be, of the time 
whose praises have been sung by Magesthenes. Wouldto 
God this kingdom of Dharma be established on the globe 
for ever. i 
Long have we wandered about, following the fancies of 
various visitors. Itis already time for the night-proceed- 
Ẹings to begin. Men anxious not to miss any item of the 
programme are already in the Pandal. We too, now turn 
our steps towards it. It rather takes time to get at our proper 
seat. By requesting one and by the self offered courtsey of 
the other we make our way through the crowded passage. 
After all we are there. Now the musician awakens his lyre 
once more. Mangoram, Girdhari Lal and Amin Chand one: 
by one by their art prepare the audience for the next lec- 
ture. . Lala Devaraj whose name shall ever remain connected 
with the premier Indian institution for the uplift of 
women is introduced in few choice words by his dear 
Mshatmaji. The experienced Lala now tries to suggest the 
means of elevating our condition. “The remedy must 
vary with the gravity of the disease,’ so begins he, 
“we are fallen, we are degraded, our situation 1$ 
very serious. Our efforts to alleviate should be as great. 
But before we prescribe the remedy let us diagnose 
the disease. The disease is a chronic one. It has long 
‘existed. It was there even so farback as the time of the Maha: 
pharateo. Ati GORHAVAS CARER itiotbeidayKs Mad eeruni i who 
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has mentioned amongst its symptoms—(1) vanity of our 
learned, men their persistence in never acknowledging their 
faults ; (2) The degradation and ill-treatment of the women 
and thirdly and lastly the existence of child marriage. 
The symptoms mentioned by that impartial Mahomedan 
writer are in existence even now. His diagnosis holds at 
present. To cure this diresome disease should first 
of all education be spread. Let learning reach every nook 
and corner of the land. While educating men forget not to 
\iberalise the minds of women. No nation ever became 
great except through the hearty co-operation of man and 
woman. Even the rough and sturdy Mahomadan had in 
the rear of his army the members of the fair sex, to bless 
those that fought for ‘ Din.’ 

“ The spread of learning is welcome. But knowledge 


without practice, Jnan without Karmais of no avail. Reduce, 
then, to practice what you learn. Perform Tapa. Through 


Tapa was the Jupiter’s devotee able to see his Lord; through | 


Tapa was Epictetus of old able to control his subjects. 
“Learn and practise, but be wisely humble. With 
humility worked Dayanand and Buddha, humility helped 
Mohamad to make some of his conquests.” : 
This was the substance of the advice of the grey- 
haired worker in the cause of woman. Bhajnik Natha 
Singh, then, appealed to the ‘ Vedic Virs’, to the youthtul 
workers of the Arya samaj to come forward in the field. 
Pandit Munshi Ram Lasani Granthi,a young: enthusiastic 
and fluent preacher of the Sabha proved to the satisfaction 
of all present that the founders of the Sikh Dharma were 
the followers of the Veda, that their rituals were all per 
formed according to the Vedicrites and that they were proud 
of tracing their descent to the true believers in the Veda, 
With Mangoo Ram’s songs ended the day’s proceedings. 
With his meledious notes vibrating in our ears we retired. 


A few short hours’ sleep and the Gurukula clock 
-strikes four. A bell is rung, the older students and teachers 
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peal: of tinging bells, yet:a half hour more and one more. 


riging-! Soon it continues for sometime and now the 
temporary town that slept silently under the ‘subdued, 
soft moonlight,’ is instinct with life. In all sorts of ways, 
to:.all. directions the spectators go to wash and to bathe. 
Hurriedly they go through their ablutions and prayers to 
get to the Mandap in proper time. At six the audience 


begin to enter the Mandap and before seven it is full, 


Havan and -prayers being over, the second sitting of tl 
I g le 


Saraswati Sammelan is opened by Snatak Harish Chandra 


of the Satdharma Pracharak. He reads the telegram re- 
ceived from Professor Benoykumar Sarkar stating his 
inability to preside over the meeting and proposes Srijut 
Satyacharan Shastri—the well known historical writer of 
Bengal—to the chair. Ip proposing he pays high tribute 
to the learning of the Shastri—praises his many pbhilan- 
thropic activities. The proposal being seconded by Brahma- 
chari Balbhadra, the learned Shastri ascends the platform 
and formally opens the meeting. Professors Balkrishna 
M.A. reads his paper on “ Constitution of State in Ancient 
India.” -He treated his subject under five several heads. 
First he proved that the ancient Aryans of India were fami- 
liar with all the modern theories on the origin of state. 
He quoted passages from the Mahabharat and Manu in sup- 
port of his statements. He next proceeded to consider what 


kinds of states were known to the ancient Aryans. On the 


authority of the Aitreya Brahman he stated that the ancient 
Aryans were familiar with Swaraja (Limited monarchy), 
Vraj (Republic), Samraj (Empire) and He also 
referred to the classification of states as given in the 
Shukraniti. He next proceeded to establish that there 
publics; etc. of those old days were quite different from what 
are known as such in modern times. Now he proceeded to. 
show that inspite of the knowledge of the different states, 
the one prevalent type of state in ancient India was here- 
ditary monarchy. This is clearly proved by the genealo- 
gies of the Rajputs, by the lists of Kings given in the Vishnu 


Puran, by Valmikis describing the descent of Raghu and 
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Janak, by Lakshman, Bharat and Manthara’s statements to 
that effect in the Ramayan and by the law of succession as 


given:in the Shukraniti and illustrated by the Mahabharata. - 


The learned Professor then showed that the rigours of per- 
sonal rule were softened down by making it patriarchal and 
imposing upon it various checks. He profusely quoted 
from the Shukraniti toshow what the checks were and he 
acknowledged the effectiveness of the checks when he stated 
that owing to the influence of the Brahmans the rule of the 
Hindu Kings did not press upon the masses, when he 
refarred.to the days of Ashwapati and when he said that 
the Hindus had happy days in olden times. His next con- 
tention was that monarchical Govt. was a bad kind of rule 
fraught with -mischief. This was perhaps the point on 
which the speaker spoke most vehemently.- He said that 
as it’ was not possible for hereditary kings to have those 
qualities which should be found in a good king, every 
kind of mischief followed upon a- hereditarily monarchical 
constitution. He proved this by referriug to the anecdotes 
of Nal and Damayanti, of Yudhisthir and his dice, of 
Harishchandra and his charity, of aAcokaand his resigning 
the throne to the Bikshus and to the state of Mohamadan 
kings generally. He forcibly condemned the use of the 
epithet ‘ father’ as applied to a king. He thought it re- 


_prehensible and slavish to call Aurengzeb and Mahamud 
by that epithet. This idea according to him was the cause 


of the degradation of the Hindu race. While treating of 
this his last proposition, he tried to explain that ‘ Loka 
Sabhas > mentioned in the Sutras were Municipal Councils 
rather than Parliaments or representative assemblies of the 
people.: However he acknowledged that his explanation 
would not suit in the case of the: Sabhas mentioned in -the 
Ramayana. When he had read through his paper, it was 
thrown open to discussion. 

Brahmachari Prannatha was the first to speak. “It is 
the state of the Society, which makes Government good or 
bad, let the constitution be what it may” said. he. 
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and Buddha stated how a democracy might be wrose in 
tyranny than monarchy. Both desired that the king be 
styled ‘ father ’ for it created a sympathetic spirit and better 
understanding. The new Snatak Chandramani very 
sensibly tried to prove that ia ancient times bad kings were 
dethroned and deprived of their ‘ supposed rights.’ Pandit 
Dinanathaji spoke of the impossibility of having an honest 
and beneficial republic free from its common blemishes, 
bribery etc. and Swami Sarvadanand pointed out that with 
the. Gurukula system of education, the defects alleged to 
be inherent in monarchy would disappear. Brahmachari 
Brahmadatta warned us not to be swayed by partiality for 
the past in studying a historical question. Professor Indra 
rightly said that every nation got the Government for 
which it was fit at different stagesof its civilization. He 
compiained that the learned Professor had confounded the 
issues in mixing up different periods of ancient history. 
Pandit Harishachandra was more for republic than for 
monarchy, but he believed the former not to be altogether 
free from faults. Professor Ramadevaji stated that the 
Lokasabhas of old werethe counterpart of the modern parlia- 
ments. No doubt the words were different but the underlying 
principle of both appeared to be the same. He also said 
that the ideal state was that in which people were perfectly 
moral and added that the best was that of a king like§Charles 
the Great, who ruled because, he stood above all others of 
his time. In conclusion he pointed out that the law of 
heredity was certainly in favour of hereditary kings. King 
craft was an art and usually the children of an artisan colud 
follow their father’s profession very successfully. Now 
rose Professor Balkrishna to reply to those who had criti- 
cised him. He thundered against Professor Ramadeve'’s 
concluding words, understanding them as equivalent to the 
preaching of close castes of modern India. He forcibly 
asserted, then, that he believed in Democracy. It was difi- 
cuit, nay impossible for one man to possess all those 
qualities which went to make an ideal king. Such was the 


opinion.of Jobe, Stent Mik, and.auchwas thenier of Yudh- 
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ishthira. Now it was the turn of the President to pass his 
remarks on the discussion held. He praised the ancient 
system and stated that the system of education then pre- 
valent was such as to make the king understand the dificul- 
ties of all his subjects and then there was the check of 
public opinion to which the king constantly attended. He 
proved the strength of public opinion by referring to the 
opposition offered to Alexander by the Punjab people in- 


“spite of the treachery of their king and the election of 


Rampal to the throne of Bengal. Finally he spoke of the 
success of the ancient constitution by referring to the vari- 
ous colonies of the ancient Hindus outside India. 


A. vote of thanks being given to the President, the next 
item of the programme, Professor Maheshcharan Sinha’s 
lecture began. The subject of the address was. “ The 
necessity of being an Arya Samajist.” In the preface of his 
lecture he conclusively proved by quoting figures and facts 
that the Aryan nation was in the very throng of Death. 
[ts numbers were decreasing at a very great rate. The 
Christians and the Mohamadans were trying their best to 
get as many coverts from the Hindu fold as possible. He 
read out extracts from the reports of many missionary 
societies and awakened us to the seriousness of the situation. 
The learned Professor then showed that the Arya Samaj 
was the only society which could save the Hindu race. He 
powerfully appealed to our Hindu brothers to stretch their 
helping hand to the Arya Samaj so that the work of re- 
generating and rejuyinating the race might advance apace. 
In conclusion he referred to the work done at the Gurukula 
and spoke of the several researches lately made. He had 
brought with himself some of the inventions of the institu- 
tion to show to the audience, but being unable to do that 
there he invited one and all to his museum to see and 
examine the instruments for themselves. As the learned 
Professor descended from the platform, the audience 
anxious to have fresh air began to moye out of the Mandap. 


Thus ended the morning proceedings. 
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During the short recess Professor Sinha had a busy 


time of it. His invitation was well responded to. Men upon 
men and women upon women began to visit the museum.’ 
Prof. Sinha was there now standing by the instruments he 
wanted to show to the spectators, now moving from one 
end of the museum to the other explaining to his guests 
the significance of the various collections adorning the cup- 
boards. “ Here ” says he “ is the glassware e presented by the 


Paisa factory, there the Multan work, ou the walls you 
find tables prepared by me, to show you the value of 
various manures. Waste not your manures. Burn not cow- 
dung if you went to improve your agriculture.” As the spec- 
tators are looking at those tables, the Professor who has to 
attend to several others hurries them on pointing to the in- 
sects caught and preserved by tae Brahmacharis, the samples 
of fossilized wood and specimen’s of fruits, leaves and grains 
brought. down from hills, the gold-testing balance, his 
works on, science, and the big electric machine lying in the 
corner. Before, however, a visitor leaves the museum, he 
turns to where is the toy tax collector of the Kula. One 
pice must be given to him; to see now he takes it and 
keeps it secure to hand it over in: the evening to his master. 
Now the satisfied visitor leaves the .museum and 
Jingers about the Ashram, sometimes slyly looking at the 
Brahmacharis he knows, sometimes speaking to the friends 
who accompany him. Soon lightly he spends his time 
till he hears the clock strike one. Itis time for going to 
the Mandap again, so there shall we take the indulgent 
reader. 


For an hour the whole Mandap is full of vibrations 
either produced by the deftly moving fingers on the white 
and black alternating keys of the harmonium, by the 
beating of Tabulas or by the mysterious movement of the 
chords hidden in human throats. Now the singers yield 
their place to orators and Mahatmaji ascends the platform 
to propose Pandit Bishan Narain Dar to the’ presidentship 
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Pandit’s services to the Arya Samaj at the time of the 
murder of the late Pandit Lekhram, his strong sympathies 
with Dayanand’s Mission and his work for the uplift of 
the nation in connection with the Congress, which recently 
has given him the highest honour it can give. Professor 
Rama Deva, the Vice-Principal of the Academy seconds 
the proposal and Mr. Dar takes his seat amidst vociferious 
cheers. Of weak health as he is, the audience becomes 
unusually silent to catch the words of wisdom dropping 
from the lips of an old and tried leader of the Hindu 
nation. “I am an old sympathiser of the Samaj,” so 
begins the president. “I consider Swami Dayanand as the 
true benefactor of the Hindu race and the ‘Avatar’ of the 
present age. I believe that the Hindu race can be saved 
only through the principles on which the Samaj is work- 
ing. This Gurukula is the child of the Samaj. In my 
opinion it is a unique institution in India. Here are 
available the means of true education. I shall speak not 
in praise of them in your presence, but shall let your foes 
realize their importance and magnitude. Turn I now to 
the subject of our conference. It needs hardly be said 
that the question before us, is the question of life and 
death. Let us then discuss it well.” 


Swami Satyanandji moved the first resolution, con- 
demning the treatment accorded so the depressed classes in 
the country. He clearly showed that such treatment as was 
given to these classes was against the injunctions of the 
Vedas and the Shastras. He was very strongly supported 
by Swamis Achutanandji, Vidyanandji, and Sarvadanandji 
and by Pandits Satwalekar, Poornanand and Brahmadatta. 
The resolution was passed with loud acclamations and 
very great enthusiasm prevailed when Lala Devaraj called 
upon the members of the fair sex to raise their hands as a 
token of approval of the resolution. The second resolution 
appreciating the work of the Megh Udhar Sabha of 
Sialkot of the Social Reform League of Bombay, 
Lala Lajpatrai and others striving to raise the status of 
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real way of raising these classes was to throw open all 
schools to the children of these classes, even as the Guru- 
kula was open to them, was moved by Pandit Harisha 
Chandra of the Satdharma Pracharak and seconded by 
Lala Devarajaji. Mr. Jagannatha Khanna and Mr. Vishnu 
Datta, Pleader, supported the resolution. The resolu- 
tion being put to vote and duly passed, Prof. Bal- 


krishna, M.A. of the Gurukula, while moving the last 


resolution made an enthusiastic speech pointing out the 
dangers to which people were not alive. Hie proved by 
facts and figures that the greatest number of converts to 
Christianity were from the Punjab, warned the Arya 
Samajists against the false notion that they had succeeded 
in checking the advancing wave of Christianity and 
appealed to the pensioners and the Brahmacharis and other 
youngmen to strive to check this wave. The resolution 
which was seconded by Babu Ratan Lal of Meerut and 
supported by Lala Wazirchand and Shivadatta Sharma 
ran as follows :— 


«In the opinion of this conference, the organized 
societies of the Aryan nation should take into their 
own hands the work of raising the depressed classes and 
strive to better their religious, social and economic 
state by providing for them religious and industrial 
education.” 

When the resolution was passed, the president de- 

livered his concluding address. “ History” said he “shows 
that the Hindus of the old used to take into their fold 
members of other races and Hinduise them. Thus did 
‘they succeed in adding to the strength of their nation and 
spreading their civilization in distant lands: In raising 
the depressed classes we are not so much doing a philan- 
thropic work as saving our own nation. Fail we to raise 
these classes, surely and certainly we shall be dragged down. 
Religious sanctions and times require the ren.oving of the 
disabilities of these classes. Hindus are a lifeless mass, 


my hopes are centred in the Arya Samaj. I am sure that 
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the society one of whose members is able to start an institu- 
tion like the Gurukula can do any and everything” A 
vote of thanks to the chair brought the meeting to its 
close. 


Before the night proceedings could be resumed, there 
was a little rain. But inspite of it the Pandal was full. 
But yet it was not possibie to have two lectures as laid 
down in the programme and so Swami Achutananji alone 
could speak. His subject was “The Veda.” Thus his 
lecture was a fitting introduction to the next day’s engage- 
ments. when several papers written by erudite scholars, 
were to be read on the subject. He very forcibly called 
upon brother Arya Samajists to be true to the third principle 
of the Samaj and to study the Veda regularly and reveren- 
tially. He advised us all to perform Brahmayajna and Deva 
Yajna and sent us away froin the Pandal with our faith in 
the Veda made stronger and purer. 


The audience retired then on this second night of the 
Jalsa with the word Veda ringing in their ears and revolvy- 
ing in the mind. Next morn they rose and after wash ran 
to the Mandap to hear what the learned thought of the 
contents of the Vedas. After the pouring of usual oblations 
in the sacred fire to the accompaniment of the chant of the 
Vedic Mantras was the third and the last meeting of the 
Saraswati Sammelan held. Swami Achutanandji—an un- 
qualified lover of the Veda—one who had only on the 
previous night spoken of the Veda with so much faith aud 
reverence was called upon to discharge the responsible office 
of watching and controlling the meeting. The first to read 
his paper was the well-known Vedic Scholar from Maha- 
vashtra—Shri Pandit Shripad Damodar Satwalekar. His 
subject was “ Medical Science in the Veda.” 

The learned essayist began by stating his belief that 
the main subject of the Veda was ‘spirituality > and then 
other sciences—very many of them were treated as con- 


- ducive to the attainment of it. He referred to bis last year’s 
paper on the ‘ Bacteriology in the Veda’ and then stated 
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that the Avurveda (the ancient Aryan book on medicine 
now lost) was nothing but an exposition and amplification 
of the Mantras on the subject found in the four volumes of 
the Vedas. He described the qualities and qualifications 
ofa physician as given in the Rigveda, enumerated the 
various classes of diseases mentioned in the Vedas, quoted 
Mantras on the curative power of the sun, pure air, pure 
water and lastly of various drugs, He also described in de- 
tail, properties of some of the drugs as given in the Veda. 
In the end he stated that he had studied 800 Mantras on the 
subject during one year, inspite of the little time that he 
could spare and wished that some abler men witha know- 
ledge of medicine could take up the subject. 


The second paper on “ Evolution of Medical Science 
from the Veda” was written by Pandit Nivaranachandra 
Bhattacharya, the Ayurvedic physician at the Gurukula. 
The learned writer tried to show that the Veda was full of 
medical principles. Ie quoted Mantras on surgery. 
midwifery and stated that in some points Sushruta had de 
viated from tne original Veda and hence gone wrong. 
Required to attend some patients, the Pandit was not able to 
go through the whole paper. Pandit Aryamuni, Professor, 
Vedic Philosophy, D. A. V. College then read his paper on 
« The Vedas—he basis of the Six Schools of Philosophy.” He. 
quoted the Darshanas to show that the writers themselves were 
of the same opinion with the Pandit and that the main be- 
lief of all the six Munis was the same. ‘The other two papers 
were written by Snataka Vishwanatha and Snataka 
Brahmadatta. The former’s subject was “ Brahma Vidya 
in the Vedas.’ The paper showed marks of deep and 
patient study. The statements of the Evolutionists that the 
Upanishads were an improvement on the Vedas and that 
the latter did not inculcate the higher truths of spirituality 
were very ably combated. The passages regarding Para 
and Aparavidya, such as occurring in the preface of the 
Mundak Upanishad, were also explained to the satisfaction 

ofall. The other paper on“ History in the Vedas” wag 
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also very much appreciated by the audience. The next 
item Of the programme was the Deya Vani Sammelan held 
under the presidency of Pandit-Aryamuniji. Several 
Brahmacharis took part in the meeting and showed how 
much command they had over Sanskrit. With the close 
of this meeting, closed the morning proceedings 


Dua-in.z recess this day, the Sanrakshakas were mostly 
to be found surrounding the Chief Superintendent’s Office. 
There they were to see the examination notebooks of their 
childreu, to hear their results to bring to the notice of the 
Governor their grievances if any and to offer their sugges- 
tions on various subjects vitally touching the institution. 
The exchange of views between parents and teachers is 
acknowledged to bean important factor in education by 
almost all the modern writers on the subject. But perhaps 
nowhere in India except in the Gurukula is the principle 
reduced. to practice. The Governor was represented by 
Professor Ramadeva. It was very interesting indeed to see 
him discharge this office of responsibility. In the room 
there were two tables covered with notebooks of various 
kinds, besides a third in front of our dear Professor. On 
this was lying a big pile of books to be rushed through and 
devoured in the short intervals that might occur between 
the going out of one and the coming in of another San- 
rakshak. But so anxious are the Sanrakshaks thatthe Pro- 
fessor can hardly have one minute each time. This minute 
too he turns to good account, so fond is he of reading. A 
few sentences he reads through when he finds himself con- 
fronted with the arguments of the Sanrakshaka sitting op- 
posite to him. With his clear, cutting logic he succeeds 
in showing to the Sanrakshaka the weakness of his posi- 
tion. But the guardian feels not satisfied. He thinks 


there is something wrong either with the way in which he 


proposed his difficulty or with the logic that is offered to 
him—;9 he questions again aud now the Professor appeals to 
the Sanrakshaka’s sympathy, and assures him of the purity 
of motives of the various workers in the Gurukula and 


sends him away satisfied to all intents and purposes, 
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While the Sanrakshakas arebusy with Professor Ramadevaji, 
other visitors go to the opposite extremity of the building 
to see the Pustakalaya. A big placard with the words 
‘Wanted Rs. 5,006’ is to be seen at the entrance to the library. 
The charitably inclined, the lovers of books, the supporters 
of education and all those who understand the real signi- 
ficance of a college library put their hands in their pockets 
and dropa coin or two in the box kept for the purpose. 
But yet the sum collected is insignificant. ‘Therefore, let 
the reader imagine himself standing before the library, put 


his hand in his pockets and send on to the Gurukuia what- 
ever he can spare to advance the cause of education. This 
is charity indeed— Dan’ of the highest kind. 

The next itemin the programme is the Aryabhasha 
Conference. Babu Shyamsunder Jas, B.A. the well-known 
Hindi scholar adorns the presidential chair. In opening 
the conference he says :— 

‘Mahatma Murshi Rama and friends! Iam deeply 


obliged to you forthe honour you have done me. I have i 
never seen such a large gathering for the cause of Hindi ) 
and so am extremely happy. Hindi is the eldest daughter l 
of Sanskrit which we all honour and respect. Its scriptis 
the most scientific. Itcan be learnt in no time. Its litera- l 
ture is rich and varied. Tulsidas isin no way inferior to 


Milton or Shakespeare. Et is a pity that tae language as 
taught in the Government schools is of an inferior type and 
such as would greatly discredit Hindi. ‘Io effectively 
spread the language we want the co-operation of our females. 
Let mothers teach Hindi to their children. It is a matter 
of pride that in the Gurukula all subjects except Western 
Philosophy are taught through the medium olf Hindi. 
Western philosophy too should be taught through Hindi. 
Philosophy is our own subject and can very wall be taught 
through Hindi. The Gurukula has no doubt placed an 
ideal before us and thus created a widespread desire in the 
country for imparting education through Hindi.” 
| When the president had had his say Pandit Satwatek¥ 
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of this conference ” so ran the resolution, “for the preserva- 
tion and conservation of the Aryan religionand civilization 
it is necessary that the medium of instruction in primary 
schools should be Aryabhasha and efforts should be made 
to popularise it.” In placing the resolution before the con- 
ference the learned Pandit showed how the time and energy 
of the students were wasted in learning three different langua- 
gesand how that resulted in poverty of thought. Ths resolu- 
tion was seconded and supported respectively by Pandit 
Vishnudatta, B.A. and Snatak Brahmadatta. 


The second resolution urging the authorities of the 
Hindu University to adopt Hindi as medium of instruction 
was proposed by Professor Maheshacharan Sinha. He 
advised the Hindus to refuse donations to the Hindu Uni- 
versity except on the promise that the medium of instruc- 


„tion in the University would be Hindi. He desply regretted 
. that not even one of the movers of the scheme had till then 


visited the Gurukula to see personally how higher educa- 
tion could be given through the mother-tongue and how 
healthy and useful literature in the language could be pro- 
duced. In his speech he referred to a very touching inci- 
dent of a little girl of Lorrainne who made the German 
Empress order that the medium of instruction in the 
province be French—her mother-tongue. He powerfully 
appealed to the fair sex to imitate the example of that girl 
and push forward the cause of the mother-tongue. The re- 
solution was seconded by Babu Ratan Lal and supported by 


~ Snatak Bharadwaj. In the third resolution the Arya Sama- 


jists were requested to use Arya Bhasha in their correspond- 
ence and to impart instruction in their schools through 
that language. Professor Balkrishna, the proposer D: the 
resolution deeply regretted the fact there were 202 Hindu 
families in the Punjab having English as their vernacular. 
The resolution was seconded by Swami Sarvadanand{i. 


' The fourth and the last resolution was proposed from the 
‘chair. The resolution said ;— 


(a) “ In the opinion of this conference, in the United 
cco, cys REGNAS AAG REAP AS, easier, eres the 
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medium of instruction in the primary schools 
Should be Arya bhasha. 

(0) This conference thinks that one year’s addition to 
the course of Vernacular Final Examination was 
unnecessary and liable to hinder the progress of 


i 
ae 


the country. 

(c) This conference expresses its dissatisfaction with the 
state of the Hindi text-books and places its strong 
opinion before the Government that the easiness 
of a language does not depend upon words only, 
but varies with words, the way in which they 
are used, the idioms employed and the thoughts 
embodied. 


(d) That this conference regrets that books like “ Ra- 
makahani ” written in reprehensible language 
and otherwise worthless are sanctioned by the 
Text-Book Committee and the University and 
suggests that. Hindi scholars should be members 
of the University and the Hindi Text-Book 
Committee. 


When this resolution was duly passed, Babu Shyam 
Sundar delivered his concluding address, in which he told 
the Brahmacharis that the future of Hindiin a great mea- 
sure depended upon them. The conference took a very 
long time and was closed latein the evening witha bhajar 
from Thakur Pravin Singh. 

The first speaker of the night was Shrijut Pandit Ary® 
Muniji. His subject was “The Superiority of tho 
Vodic. Religion over other Faiths of India.” The 
venerable Pandit showed how the Arya Samaj had placed 
the true interpretation of the Veda before the public, and 
how it had succeeded in destroying the superstitions of the 

` other sects. But he thought that the Samaj had yet to work 

hard and advised the members to avoid mere imitation — 
and follow their real ideal. When the learned Pandit had 
finished Swami Sarvadanandaji,every word of whose speech 
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course with the Vedict text : “ Sahanavavatuh, etc.” « Man 
Strives to secure happiness and to avoid pain ” so said the i 
Swami. ‘In order that he should succeed in this, it is 
essential that he should follow the injunctions of the Vedas. 
One I have just now placed before you ; say if you follow” 
it. No youdonot. That is the reason why your Samaj 
does not prosper. Friends, have you forgotten the words 
of Dayanand written in the 10th Chapter of the Satyartha 
Prakasha? How powerfully does the great Swami ` con- 
demn Duryodhan’s revengeful spirit, how deeply he regrets 
(he fact that yet the people of India continue to walk in the 
path of that great destroyer of the Aryan race. You SI 
Arya Samajists do you realize the significance of this con: 
demuation and this regret. If you do, why are there internal | 
quarrels among you? You progress not, move not forward, ! 
hence no new men join you. Your internal dissensions 
are like consumption surely though slowly destroying you, 
wake up tothe danger and work in the cause of religion. 
Young men come forward and be Sanyasis. Remember 
that young! Sanyasis alone can succeed in effectively spread- 
ing the religion. Have you forgotten the history of Acoka’s 
children. Imitate their noble example and follow in 
Dayanand’s footsteps,’ When the Swami had finished his 

` spirited and fearless lecture, the blind Basti Ram sang on 
his Ekatara the praise of the great ‘ Vir’ Shri Swami Daya- 
nand. With- his songs ended the third-day’s pro- 
ceedings. 


` The fourth day was undoubtedly the most important- 
in the programme. On that day was to be held the second 
Convocation of the Gurukula Vishwavidyalaya. Early in 
the morning people began to pour into the Mandap and 
take their proper seats. In front of one side of the large dais 
were seated the Sanyasins and the Brahmacharis and on the 
other parents and guardians’ of the Brahmacharis, members 
of the Pratinidhi Sabha and other men of importance. In 
the centre was a raised platform on which in front were — 
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left. Behind the Acharya were the Professors of the Uni- 
versity in their uniform, while the members of the Controll- 
ing Body were behind the Chancellor. To further right 
were the most distinguished guests of the Gurukala—Pandit 
-Bishen Narain Dar, Babu Shyam Sundar Das, BA., Kun- 
war Mahendra Pratap Singh, the Raja of Hatharas, Shrijut 
Ramanathan of Ceylon, Mr. Myron Phelps and Swamis 
Achutanandaji and Sarvadanandaji. At- half-past seven a 
long procession with the band of the Aryas of Ambala 
playing before it arrived at the Pandal. . The procession 
was led by the old Snatakas Pandits Harishachandra and 
Indrachandra in their University gowns followed by the 
new graduates and other Bramacharis of the Kula. At 
eight Bramachari Buddha blew his conch and the Registrar 
(Prastota) Profesor Sinha declared the Convocation open 
> in obedience to the order of the Chancellor. The Acharya, the 
Prastota and the new graduates now took their seats a round 
the sacred fire and chanted Vedic Mantras praying to God 
and pouring oblations into the fire. When the Havan was 
over the Snatakas were given the University gowns and — 
there was a flourish of trumpets. Now the Acharya asked — 
- for authority to confer degrees on the new. graduates. The : 
authority being granted by the Chancellor, the Acharya ad- — 
ministered the under-mention three vows to the. Snatakas 
and the Snatakas made three bows as a token of their will- 
= ingness to keep the vows. The vows were :— . 


= (Ð Do you promise that you will strive to spread- the i 
Ero wledee that you have acquired, by your thoughts, 2 
words and deeds, | __ ; 

(2) Do you promise to refrain from, doing a deed that EF 


j a might discredit this institution ? Ps 


i OF .Do you promise to strive as far as » posible 


a 
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and I trust’ you would keep them. In virtue of the powers © 
that I have, I, with the consent of the president, grant you 


this degree and authorise you to add to your name the 
title of Vidyalankar, to wear the gown of the University 
and to exercise and enjoy such rights as the Pratinidhi 
Sabha has conferred or may confer hereafter upon the 
graduates of this University. These rights you shall enjoy 
as long as your character continues to be satisfactory and 
you keep the vows you have made. In case the Sabha 


thinks that you have broken any of the vows, you 
can be deprived of this diploma. May such time never ~ 


come. ! ” 


After this five medals were presented to Vishwanatha 
and one to Chandramani. Two medals were also awarded 


to Ramachandra who stood first at the Adhikari Pariksha. 


The Acharya then gave his last Updesha to the Snatakas. 
Towards the conclusion of the Upadesha he said: “ My 
best advice which you should all bear in mind is that it is 


difficult in this world ‘ to give.’ Many know to take, but few. 


know ‘to give.’ You are in a position ‘to give.’ Give 
therefore of your strength, intellect, knowledge and wealth. 
Give through the force of public opinion and through the 
fear of the Lord and even for the sake of your name, 
Strive to add to the glory of this sacred institution. T 
trust that the Vedic Saraswati, who has nourished you so 
long shall ever be present to your mind. These words 
were uttered in this land thousands of years ago and these 
words I repeat to-day. I have personal connection with: 
you. I shall not care to enquire what your thoughts on 


Social and political subjects are ; but I shall certainly care 
to see that you follow truth on whose support rests the 


whole world.” 


When the Acharya had done his part, the tan eella 


Lala Ramakrishna, the very personification of modesty 


and quietness, in a deliberate.and subdued tone addressed 


assembly. He expressed joy at this Convocation, satisfac- 
tion with the work that the first two graduates were doing - 
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_ for the public and his hope that the new graduates would 
also make themselves equally serviceable to man.’ Whein-the 
last oblation was poured, all in the Pandal blessed the new 
graduates and Pandit Harishachandra welcomed them on 
behalf of the old graduates. The five graduates now bowed 
to those who were on the Vedi and the Prastota declared the 
SJonvocation at an end. The procession re-formed itself and 
the meeting dispersed. 


In the afternoon of the day Lala Brajanatha of Meerut 
delivered his lecture,on “ the Gurukula System of Educa- 
tion,” His language was superb, his delivery most charm- 
ing and his ideas well-knit together. He referred to tlie old 
days of our glory, reminded us of the deeds of Durga Das 
and Pratapa, of Pithoraand Sanga. He stated that all the 
past glory was due tothe loveof Dharma. “ Dharma,” he 
said, “ is dear to Bharat. The Verla is her life. To save 
Dharma, to preserve faith in the Veda help this institution, 
From this institution alone shall come out such as shall 
take the Vedic torch from land to land.” When he had 
done, almost all the singers tried to raise the spirit of the 

_andience. Natha Singh was said to havecarried the palm. Old 
Thakur, no doubt, did his best to gain the laurels. When 
music had melted the minds of men and women, Mahatmaji — 
rose to address theaudience. His speech was undoubted- 

a, ly the best of all that were delivered. The success of his ap- 

peal was, in our opinion, due to the fulness of his heart. There — 

_—s-was something lying deep, deep in his heart seeking to g0 
pee out. ‘It succeeded but partly, for neither the words, nor — 

the gestures. were able to convey to other hearts the full sig- 
nificance of what was there. True it is that our deeper 
| nature, our dearer feelings can hardly be expressed, much 

-Ag less so in words. “Devis and jewellsof the Aryan nation” — 

2 said he, “ for these four days the report of the Kula has a 

been acted before you. Every one here has appealed t to tate ia 
for plåcing the Kula on a permanent basis. Every tongue ae 
art has been praising our work. With all ‘these th > 

i s hardly, need for me to speak. When you help us Of 
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you? Istand here neither to appeal nor to deliver a for- 
mal lecture. I shall only say two things and - resumo. my 
seat, ers 


To-day at noon my conversation with a gentleman on 
the Gurukula, assured me that the voice that came out of 
my heart, 12 years back is being re-echoed, if not through- 
out the world, in the whole of India at least. Remember 
the days when the people dared not to speak of the Kula 
before the educated and think of to-day when the best edu- 
cationists of Europe bestow unequalified praise on the 


“Kula. Some think that the foreigners praise the work only 


in order to please us, but they are wrong. My belief is that 
their praise is sincereand hearty and I have strong rèa: 
sons to hold this belief. You know of Sir James Meston’s 
visits, you have read of his views. But let me-tell you 
that after going from here Sir James Meston has sent me a 


letter. In this letter has. been enclosed a note © 


of Rs. 100 for the Gurukula Library. See how 
he expressed his sympathy with the institution. 
I shall read to you the passage referring to the anniversary.” 
The passage was received amidst loud acclamations and 
listened to with rapt attention. The speaker next spoke of 
the conversion of Mr. Melborne who had been living at the 
Kula for sometime, the most touching incident of his do- 
nating to the Kula Rs. 100 out of his total savings of Rs. 130 
and his promise to tell the English people to adopt the sys- 
tem of education prevalent here. Atthis stage of his speech, 

the speaker changed his voice toa higher pitch and a more 
solemn tone. “ Not one, not two ”said he,“ but many of 
the foreigners send letters which show their deep regard for 
the Kula. Even the bitterest foes of the Samaj love the 
Gurukula. As the inner dissentions have slowly disappear- 
ed so the outer oppositions have vanished. But the peace 
is superficial only. It is a prelude to the coming storm. 

Such was the view expressed to me bya high Government 


officer. What will be this storm ?, It will be war between 


two types of civilization. Are you prepared i for this storm ? 


{ Pye, A 
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` People at present cry for Swarajya, but of what use wowa 
Swarajya be to us if our civilization is destroyed. — 


Think not of me, think not of any other worker of the 
Gurukula, only think of the institntion. Know that if 
there is any institution that can save the Aryan civilization; 
it is this Kula. The question, then, before us is how to. 
take care of this institution. Money you would give and 
therefore I appeal not to you for that. Money alone cannot | 
save the Kula, for saving it is required sacrifice. We want 
men who would die for the institution. Yes we want men. 
who would take a vow to serve this institution, which is 
preparing to keep intact the Aryan civilization and re 
ligion. If through your indifference this institution fails, 
your wealth and pelf are of no good. T know there are men 
ready to serve the institution. Such men are being prepar- 
= ed here. Force them not to earn and bring you money. — 
None begins to calculate when the house is on fire. Yes thes 
world is on fire. We have to save souls. For that purpose 
= check not those who are prepared to work, give them not 
the trouble of collecting funds. Ye workers be brave, trust 

in the Lord. Pray unto Him. ‘Work on, though none may 
help you. Oh Lord Jet these be inspired. Let their hearts 
vibrate i in sympathy with mine.” eos 


pia) p 


With these words the great orator resumed his seat. 
: Money began to be collected and nearly Rs. 50,000 were an: 
ounced as donations: Of those who helped us here, oo 


Be nention. - He said that he aered ae colea Rs. 50,000 
the Kula during his life. At this stage occurred an incid Bs. 
í which made all people say; “The Gurukula is Dharmapuri. — DAE 
'e rules Satyuga.” Rs.202 were lost by some gentle- 
i on the previous day and he had instructed somebody ee 
ile departing from the Kula, to send the half the amountto 
if his purse were found, retaining the other half for the 
. The purse was now brought to the platform £ and 1 de- 
ito: Mahatmaji. This shows that the i of 
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pervaded with the spirit of Dharma that even the glittering 
gold fails to charm them. This spirit was also illustrated 
by several other examples. Jewels left by women at the 


ghat were safely returned to the Camp—Manager. Let those ~ 


who want to push forward the cause of the modern money- 
Civilization wait a little and reflect on this incident. Let 
them enquire from themselves if the new spirit would not 
kill out this old Aryan spirit. 

On the night of the day Shri Swami Satyanandji de- 
livered a lecture on the “ Necessity of propagating Vedic 
Dharma for the safety of the Arya Samaj.” His lecture as 
usual was sweet, flowing, eloquent and effective. His last 
words in which he advised the Samajists to work in Daya- 
nand’s spirit, in which he appealed to the young to become 
missionaries, went deep into the hearts of the hearers. 


On the last day the batch of the new Brahmacharis 
was- initiated. At the Vedarambha Sanskar the old Brah- 
macharis, the Sanyasis and the Pandits ofthe Samaj, the 
Acharya and the staff both of the college and school were 
present to add awe and solemnity to that Sanskar, Pandit 
Poornanandji officiated as the father of the Brahmacharis 
and delivered his advice to them in a very impressive tone. 
The Acharya at the end of the Sanskar delivered an oration 
to welcome the new initiates. He reminded the older Brah- 
macharis of the enthusiasm shown by them at the last Janm- 
otsava and of the vow they took then. He told them that 
their responsibility had increased with the admission ol 
the new Brahmacharis. ‘The fate of these 30 innocent 
souls was in their hands. ‘They could make them 
or mar them. To look after these souls tenderly they Wee 
advised to make their own conduct exemplary. After this 
the now initiates went about to take their Bhiksha. 


In the afternoon and at night Pt. Vishnu Digambar 
of the Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya delighted the andlen 
with his scientific music and melodious notes. The oa 
dents of his college also look part in entertaining the andi- 
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that in the days of yore, singing was common in higher cir- 
cles and was looked upon with great respect. Music had not 
| then yet been prostituted, it was. then indeed the voice of 
the soul. He deeply regretted that it had fallen so low at 
and wished it were rescued and raised again to its original 
position. 


Thus ended the Utsova. Thus were the five days spent 
amidst ail joy and happiness. 


Thus ended the Utsava. , Thus were spent five. days of 
useful pleasure and noble work. Some that came went 
back determined to work incessantly for the cause 
of the national tongue, some to raise the depressed classes, to 
extend their arms to embrace as brothers all who have been 
unjustly trodden down. Many teok vows in the heart of 
their hearts to convery the word of the Rishi to ignorant 
masses and indifferent classes. More yet had their faith in 
Brahmacharya confirmed and their love for the Kulu 


3 doubled. Be their different vows what they may, there is no 
| doubt that they returned home with nobler aspirations, And 
| you dear reader ! that had no opportunity tosee the Utsava, 


now decide totake your vow too, to make this ideal better. 
_May the Lord help you in that! 


Bid) 
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F Maharana Kumbia. 


I 
(BY Mr. HARBILAS SARDA, B.A., F.R.S.L., M.R.A.S.) 


Viy AHARANA Kumbhakaran or Kumbha, as he is po- 
Atl pularly called, was one of the most famous of that 
renowned line of kings, who have since the dawn 
of history been one of the ruling families of India, and who, 
first as Rawals and then as Maharanas, have been ruling 
Mewar without a break for nearly fourteen centuries. 


Maharana Kumbha ascended the throne of Mewarin Chitor 
in A.D. 1433 and ruled till 1468—a period of nearly 35 years, 
which is one of the most prosperous and important in the 
history of Mewar. His character and achievements are thus 
summed up in a sentence by the historian of Rajputana, the 
illustrious Colonel J. Tod. He says : “ All that was want- 
ing to augment her (Mewar’s) resources against the storms 
which were collecting onthe brows of Caucasus and the 
shores of Oxus and were destined to burst on the head of 
his grancteonpHangouniwas efcaatededky. DRAB. ind OAN ith 
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Hamir’s energy, Lakha’s taste for arts and a fenius com- 
prehensive as either and more fortunate, succeeded in all 
his undertakings and once more raised the Crimson banner 
of Mewar upon the banks of the Caggar, the scene of 
Samarsi’s defeat.” * 


Kumbha was the eldest son of Rana Mokal by his 
Parmar Queen, Sobhagya Devi, t daughter of Raja Jaitmal 
Sdnkla, and thus united in himself the fine qualities of 
these two of the royal races of India, the culture of the one, 
and the chivalry of the other. 


Kumbha’s father, Mokal, had been assassinated by his 
two uncles Chacha and Maira, the natural sons of Rana 
Khaitsi bya handsome girl of the carpenter class—a class 
still well-known forthe physical beauty of their women. 
Chacha and Maira had risen to be captains in the army of 
the Mokal and thus excited the jealousy of some of the Chiefs _ 
of Mewar, who wishing to humiliate them had recourse to 


a trick which cost the Rana his life. 


In A. D. 1432, Ahmad Shah, the King of Gujrat started 
on an expedition of conquest, and after exacting a 
nazrana from Dungerpur and plundering Pelwara and 
Kelwara, entered the Rana’s territory. Mokal, with his army, 
left Chitor to drive this foe out of Mewar. One day in A.D. 
1433, while he was encamped at Madaria aud was seated in 
a grove with his chiefs around him, he enquired the name 
ofa particular tree. Hara Maldeva, feigning ignorance, 
whispered to him to ask either of the brothers. Not per- 
ceiving the insinuation involved in the question, Mokal art- 
lessly asked. “ Kakaji (uncle) what tree is this?” The ques- 
tion reminded them” of their mother’s origin and. was 
taken to be an insult: They vowed vengeance. . One 
evening when the Maharana was encamped at Bagor the 
two brothers winning over Mahpa Panwar and. some other 
minor chiefs and collecting a small. force, made a surprise 


n e E ooa 
* Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 287... 


+ As a girl she was called Maya Kanwar. 
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attack on the Rana’stent at night. The Maharana, Rani 
Hadiji and the gate-keeper Malesi, brother of Shalji, nobly 
defended themselves but were killed, not, however, till they 
had slain 19 of the conspirators, and wounded Chacha-and 
Mahpa. The traitors went to Chitor, openly carried away 
their-families and took up their residence in the hills of 
Pai Kotri, throwing themselves in the stronghold of Rata- 
kote which they fortified. 


When the news of this tragedy reached kao Ran Mal 
of Mandor, the brother of Mokal’s mother, Hans Bai, this 
valiant Rathor king, remembering the debt of gratitude he 
owed to Mokal with whose help he had recovered the throne 
of Marwar—his rightful inheritance usurped by his younger 
brother Satta in 1409 A. D. on the death of his father 
Chonda,—threw off the turban be was wearing. tied a phenta 
(a piece of cloth generally worn when in mourning) and 
swore that he would put the turban on his head only when 
he had revenged Mokal by slaying his murderers. Leaving 
Mandor he came to Chitor and as the Rana was young, he 
placed in proper order the administration of the State thus 
violently disturbed. He then started with 500 horsemen 
towards the Pai hills to punish the traitors. He made se- 
veral attempts to reach the fortress, but so steep was the 
hill and rugged the path that led up to the fort that Ran 


= Mal failed. to achieve his object. 


During the reign of Mokal, when Ran Mal lived at 


Chitor he had killed a Bhil Zamindar of a village situated ` 


at the foot ofthe Pai hill and his sons with other Bhils 


were now actively assisting Chacha and Maira against Ran ` 


Mal. Finding that without the assistance of the Bhils he 
could not reach the fort, Ran Mal went unattended to the 
house of the Bhil he had murdered. His widow was in the 
houseand the sons had gone out. Seeing Ran Mal, the 
Bhil woman said : “ Brave man, you did us great: Wrons; 
but you have come to our house, we cannot do anything to 
You: nowwe.d’cukbeaniwavdherappy eachoo bdaass SPs sodhah lad y 


asked Ran Mal to go inside the house and had his horse tied 


l 
| 
| 
| 
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at the back-of it. Her five sons now arrived at the door. 
She asked them what they would do to Ran Mal if he 
should come to their house. The young men said, “ Mother 
if he comes to our house, we will say nothing to him.” The 
lady praised her sons’ noble sentiments and called Ran Mal 
to come out. Ran Mal made the Bhil lady his adoptive sis. 
ter and addressed the youngmen as brothers. The lady 
said their services were now at his disposal. Ran Mal told 
them that he had gone there to ask for their help in killing 
Chacha and Maira. The Bhils promised to abstain from 
rendering any assistance to Chacha and Maira, and to assist 
Ran Mal in achieving his object. Ran Mal returned to his 
camp and started next day with 500 G helots and Rahtors to 
tale the fort. On arriving at the foot of the hill, the Bhils 
advised Ran Mal to wait a few days as the bypath leading 
to the fort had been blocked by a lioness who had lately 
given birth toa cub. Ran Mal said he did not mind that 
und went on. They commenced the ascent of the hill where 
the parapet was yet low: the path was steep and rugged 


and in the darkness of the night each grasped his neigh- 


bour’s skirt for security. On reaching the ledge of the rock, 
the glowing cyeballs of the lioness flashed upon them as 
she came roaring towards the party. Ran Mal ordered his 
son Admal to dispose of the beast. He advanced and buried 
his poniard in her breast. Thisomen was superb. They 
soon reached the summit. Some had ascended the parapet, 
others were scrambling over when the minstrel, slipping fell 
and his drum which was to have accompanied his voice in 
celebrating the conquest, awoke by its crash the daughter of 
Chacha. Her father quieted her fears by saying it was the 
thunder and rain of 6hadun : to fear God only and go to sleep, 
for their enemies were safe at Kelwa, At this moment the 
avengers of Mokal rushed in. Chacha and Maira had no 
time to avoid their fate. Chacha was cleft in two by Ohau- 
han Suja, while the Rahtor prince laid Maira at his feet. 
Ran Mal went to the quarters occupied by .Mabpa Panwar 
and called him to come out and meet his fate. At the very 
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ments and thus disguised, left the house unmolested. In 
answer to a second call, a Dom woman shouted from in- 
side that the Thakur had put on her clothes and left and 
that she was sitting naked inside. On this, Ran Mal return- 
ed and joined his companions. Though Chachaand Maira 
met the fate they richly deserved, Chacha’sson Ekka escaped 
aad he and Mabpa made straight for the Court of Mandu 
where they found shelter. 


The assassins had captured a number of young girls of 
Mewar and kept them in the fort. Ran Mal brought them 
now to Delwarra and expressed a wish to give them away to 
his Rahtor followers. The Maharana’s uncle, Raghavadeva 
the brother of Chonda, did not like this proposal and remoyed 
the maids to his own camp. This added fire to the fuel 
of enmity already existing between Raghavadeya and Ran 
Mal. Ran Mal preferring the fertile plateau of Mewar to 
the arid deserts of Marwar took up his residence at Chitor, 
surrounded himself'and the Maharana with Rahtors and 
took up the administration in his own hands. Raghaya- 
deva, who had been left by his elder brother Chonda on his 
depurture from Chitor during the reign of the late Maha- 
rana Mokal to watcli over the safety of the Maharana who 
Was a minor, had the same duty to perform now that Rana 
Kumbha, Mokal’s son, was a minor. Raghavadeva did not 
approve of the proceedings at the Court, which was now 
dominated by Rahtors and not willing to do anything 
which might be unpalatable to the Dowager Maharani, he 
silently watched the progress of events. But his existence 
was a menace to the power of Ran Mal and an obstacle to 
the success of his contemplated designs. Ran Mal, therefore, 
resolved to remove him. Hesent him a dress of honour 
which included an angrakha the sleeves of which were 
sewn at the ends. As he was putting it on, his arms became 
entangled in the sleeves and he was assassinated by two of 
Ran Mal’s men who. stabbed him with their daggers. 
Raghavadeva had been beloved throughout Mewar for his 
high character, courage, manly beauty and patriotism, and 
this a ufesy bac! chao ageinetiathesRahtors 


———— o 
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! and BEng: for the victim, divine Howouts and a opiates 
j amongst the Pitridevas of Mewar. 


As one of the assassins of Mokal, Mahpa Panwar, was 


skeltered by the Sultan of Mandu a demand for*his person’ 


was made by the Maharana, but Mahmud, the Sultan of 
Mandu, refused to surrender the refugee. The Maharava 
prepared for hostilities and advanced to attack Mandu. Sultan 
i Mahmud Khilji who after assasssinating the: grandson ol 
Dilawar Khan Ghori, the first independent Sultan of Mandu, 
had ascended the throne of Mandu -in 1485 and had 
raised the kingdom of Malwa to the greatest strength it ever 
reached, advanced with a powerful army to meet Kumbha.. 


Chonda, the elder brother of Rana Mokal who had re- 
signed:the throne of Mewar in favour of Mokal in circum- 


of India bad taken up his residence in the Court 


stances which have made his name illustrious in the history. 


of Mandu where the Suitan, Dilawar Khan Ghori had 


i 
i| 
j 
4 


given him a suitable Jagir for his maintenance. : The 
Sultan now asked Chonda to lead the Mandu army against 
Ran Mal and take revenge for the murder ol Raghavadeya. 
The patriotic Chonda replied that he would gladly-have led 
the army against Ran Mal’s Rahtors but that it was against 
his dharma to take up arms against the army of Ue Maha- 
rana. Saying this, he retired to his Jagir. 

_. The Maharana’s army is said to. have consisted of a hun- 
dred thousand horsemen and 1400 elephants. The two 
armies met in A. D. 1440 between Chitor and Mandsaur and 
after a.severe engagement, the Sultan’s, army was utterly 


Mandu. The Rana’s army followed up the victory and laid 
siege to Mandu. Mahpa, fearing that the fort would fall, 
fled in disguise. The Sultan, however, came out of the fort 
and attacked the Mewar army, but was captured by Ran 


turned to Chitor. bee ne the Snitan. pee wie 
him. 


hiss great Jaya Stambha—the Tower of Victory—in the fort: 


Mal, his army fleeing in all directions. - The . Maharana re- 


routed. The Sultan fled and shut himself up in his fort of - 
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ress of Chitor, which still adorns that far famed fortress— 
“ this ringlet on the brow of Chitor which makes her ‘look 
down.upon Meru with derision.” But before this ‘Tower 
of Victory was completed the Rana hadito face and vanquish 
a combination of the two most powerful kingdoms in India 
at the time, those of Gujrat and Malwa, which glorious 
event is inscribed on the celebrated Tower. 


Mahmud Khilji remained a prisoner in Chitor for a 
period of 6 months, after which he was‘ liberated without 
ransom, by the magnanimity of the Maharana.* ‘He was 
however deprived of his royal crown and the jewels’ on his 
person, asa mark of his subjugation. These trophies of 
conquest were many years later presented to King Baber 
by the Queen of Sanga, after Sanga’s death. “ So far from 
showing any generosity thus shown him” says. the most 
recent historian of Mewar, “ he (the:Sultan) spent the rest of 
his life.in vain attempts at revenging himself on his, con- 
queror, for which purpose he entered into an offensive alli- 


“ance with his former foe; the Sultan of'Gujrat.”. 


This signal defeat of the King of Malwa left.for the next 
ten years Kumbha’s supremacy unchallenged on this:side of 
his dominions. This time was very usefully employed by 
the Maharana in erectingseveral forts and generally strength- 
ening the defences of his country. Before,- however, we 
proceed to describe them, we must follow the development 
of the political situation in Mewar itself. . 


Soon’ after the crushing defeat and confintentert of the 
King of Malwa in Chitor, Mahpa Panwar and Ekka, the son 
of Chacha, thr ew themselves at the feet of the Maharana and 
sued for mercy. The Maharana, with his usual magnani- 
mity pardoned them and took them in his service. Kum- 
bha was still young and the success which Rao. Ran Malas 
guardian of the Maharana had achieved in killing the assas- 
sins of Mokal, and in crushing the power and capturing the 
person of the King of Malwa had raised the influence and 
a a 

© Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p: eat 
Also the Gazetteer of Udaipur, 1908, p. 17. 
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power of the Rao toa pinnacle whence he exercised undis- 
puted sway in Mewar. Rahtors were to be seen every where 
in the kingdom and all positions of confidence and trust 
as well as of political and military importance were bes- 
towed on them. This began to excite the apprehensions of 
the nobles and Sardars of Mewar. One day Mahpa plainly 
told the Maharana that the Rahtors were aiming at the 
throne of Mewar ; but the Maharana, aware of his enmity 
with Rao Ran Mal, gave no heed to this warning. Ekka, 
Chacha’s son, a few days later, while shampooing the Maha- 
rana who was asleep, began to weep. His tears falling hot 
on the feet of the Maharana woke him, and .on his enquir- 
ing of the cause of his distress, he repeated the tale Mabpa 
had told. 

The Maharana now began to be a little suspicious of 
Ran Mal. The young Maharana’s dhaya (nurse) became 
fearful of the future, and bursting with indignation at the 
conduct of the Rahtors, demanded of the Rana’s grand- 
mother, “ if her kin was to defraud her own grand child of 
his inheritance.” 


(To be Continued). 
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Festivals in Ancient India. 
II. 


(By Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A.) 

Hts SECOND FESTIVAL. 
He witnessed a grand festival at Prayaga (Allahabad)* 
~ Tt was a festival of charity, started by 
aeae festival at Prayaga  Vmperor Sri Harsa Deva. Hence it is 
a very ancient one. Upon the celebra- 
tion of the Kanya Kurja festival, the Emperor went to Pra- 
yaga and performed this quinquennial one. Every yearof 
its celebration, it was preceded by the calling ofa huge as- 
sembly like that of Kanouj. The Chinese pilgrim Hiu-en- 
Tsang was present at the sixth celebration of this festival 

which took place in 644 A. D. 


This great festival was held upon the vast field lying in 
the centre of the ground near the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna at Allahabad.. “ This wide field of festivi; 
ties was, as it were, a field of delight, it was enclosed on all 
sides by a beautiful fence of rose trees always sparkling 
with lovely blossoms and flowers in abundance. Inside 
this enclosure were beautifully furnished houses filled with 
gold and silver, silk clothes and other precious articles of 
gift. There were erected in front of these store-houses 
and in rows one hundred houses each commodious enough 


* “ Buddhist kings practised the virtue of charity without a 
grudge. . . . . Every Viksu or Buddhist ascetic had twice 
to confess his own sins in the month—on the full-moon and on the 


mew-moon day. Gradually this practice was introduced among the 


house-holders also, but it was not always convenient to observe. 
Accordingly King Ashoka started a great festival for the atone- 
ment of sins. At first it was ordainad both to confess one’s own sing 
and to practise the virtue of charity on this occasion. Subsequent- 
ly, however, the first clause was Omitted in the case of house- 
holders. This festival of charity was aquinquennial one. It was 


_“oncé observed in Prayaga in the 7th century A.D. when Hiu-en- 


Tsang the Chinese pilgrim witnessed it.” 


h ; 
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IC Engen e 
Be iSiribacuey ce ne Tee of Sitaditya,* 
and innumerable were the OE Oe pease, 
k phans and the diseased, the 
poor and the needy that also gathered together here. Be- 
sides innumerabie Brahmanas of Northern India and a very 
large number of ascetics and hermits were also very Tes- 
pectfully invited. From the religious ceremonies that 
were observed on this occasion, it is reasonably inferred 
that the organizers were at great pains to bring about an un- 
precedented religious unification. The festivities, the gifts 
and the worships extended over 75 days. On the first day 
a cottage made of leaves was erected on the bank of the river 
and inside it was installed an image of Buddha. As soon 
as this was done, untold rich clothes and valuable or- 
naments were distributed. On the second day an image of 
the Sun and on the third an image of Siva were also install- 
ed; but the quantity of gifts came down to one half. On the 
fourth day, to the great delight of ten-thousand Buddhist — 
Cramanas, vast riches were distributed to them. Each of 
them was the recipient of precious food, drink, flowers and 
perfumes in plenty, and over and above these, one hundred 
gold coins, one pearl and one rich wrapper for the body 
The next twenty days were devoted to the reception of Brah- 
manas. The next ten days were distributed riches and 
other things to the Jainas and the people of other creeds. 
Then after the Viksus coming from far-off places were grati- 
fied with gifts for the same period, the orphan and the help- 
less, the diseased and the poor received various helps for 
full one month.” t 
In the course of this festival Sri Harsa Deva offered wor- 
ship to Siva, the Sun, the Buddhas and 
ae ee) the intelary the tutelary deities of the ten directions. 
eities of the ten quarters 
of the globe, It does not seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the tributary princes of the 


| 


* The Religious Sects of India, p. 284. 


ii asta History of Bengal, Vaishya Kanda, part 1, page 118. 
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whole empire also celebrated similar Buddhist festivities in 
their own territories and there they played the part-of the 
giver (/. e. gave away money, clothes, &e.,) like Sri Harsa- 
Deva. This is as much as to-say that in this age of religi- 
ous unification, in every tributary territory also homage 
was rendered alike to the Sun, Siva and the Baddhas. Now 
also, as in the time of Fa Hieu, provision was made, in con- 
nection with Buaddhist  festivfties, for entertaining the 
people with dance and music. 


The provisions that are met with in the present day 
Gambhira for confessing one’s own sin 
Ganiglopment of the before Mahadeva and for worshipping 
l Siva and theother gods with the tute- 
lary deities of the ten quarters of the globe, seem to be but 
relics of this Buddhist festival. In Buddhist festivities of 
this nature, in the time of Ramai Pandit, four Pandits with 
their respective ‘ gates’ (devotees) of a fixd number (Ramai 
had-16) had to attend them ; and the hero or the principal 
organizer of the Dharmapuja was made to play the role of 
Danapati (master of charities) like Sri Harsa Deva and pro- 
vision was made for distributing in gifts a large amount of 
money. ‘Che ceremony of“ muktamangula ” (the auspici- 
ous pearl) that was observed in this co nnection in the time 
of Ramai Pandit isa clear proof that at this time also pearl 
was given away just as Sri Harsa Deva gave away gold and 
pearl to Buddhist mendicants. Like Sri Harsa’s installa- 
tion and worship of the images of three gods on three suc- 
cessive days, the Gajana festivities also extend over three 
days, and the feeding ceremony of the latter performed on 
the last day under the name of ‘ Sivajajna ’ is algo a poor re- 
presentation of the sumptuous feast that he provided on the 


occasion of his festival. 


From the above accounts of the two Chinese pilgrims it 
isclear that the present Gambhira has for its matnini: 
largely drawn upon the great festivals hold by Sri Harsa 
and the otheanBuddlubstdt, Hagar collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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In the course of his travels in the eastern part of the 

= country, Hiu-en-Tsang visited -Pundra 

| Piece ene 2 travel in Vardhana, the capital of the Pundra 

‘Vardhaza. territory. He says, in his time the 

beauty of this city was matchless. 

Twenty Buddhist Sangharamas and -three hundred 

Buddhist preachers lived here. In the Southern: part 

of Ganda Mandala (circle), adjacent to this territory, 

King Casanka was at this time celebrating festivals both 

of the Saiva and the Saura creed. 

The movement of religious unification was at work also 

in Pundra-Ganda. Since, although Casanka was a Saiva, 

there was in his kingdom (Buddhist) Sangharama; named 
‘Raktavitti.’ This fact, again, inclines us to hold that this ` 
King paid his homage to Emperor Sri Harsa. 


| SECTION 3. | 
Tantrifcism as the common foster-parent of Neo-Buddhisn 
) and Neo- Hinduism. 
It is the Buddhists of the Mahayana branch that may 
besaid to be Tantrika Buddhists. In 
itech” Mahayana creed i8 course of time a branch shot out from 
ism, this sect under the name of ‘Guhya ! 
; Dharma ’ (occult religion) and later on 
another branch under the name of ‘Muntrayana. From _ 
this last also in course of time there sprang again first the 
divisions of Kalachakra, and then that of Vajrayana: 


In the course of his visit to this country,* Hiwen- 

Tsang found the predominance of Tantrikism in Buddhism. 
Fora long while before this the Hirayana and the Maha- 
yana sects had been quarreling with each other. The Crava- 
nas of the first party inveighed against the second and de- 
nounced it clearly as having brought about the ruin of pure 
and real Buddhism. Be it said here to the credit of the Madhy- 
— ` - ® Hiu-en-Tsang visited thi try during the reign of Sbri 
een epee eee the Buddh- $ 

ist preceptor Maitrayaya Divakara mitra. ; 
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anika sect that it was its efforts that first- produced the 
beautiful result of religious ‘unification in the country.-’ It 
must again be said in fairness that it was also this sect that 
indirectly helped in the downfall of Buddhism: For the 
Kalachakra and the Vajrayana sect that sprang from it, 
brought down between them, the Buddhism of-Buddha to 
such an extent that it ultimately lost itselfina Tantrikism, 
abounding in barbarous forms and observances. The com- 
piler of Sarva Darccana (all philosophi- | 
The theory of the void cal system) has assigned Cunyavada ` 
and creation focording to 
the Mahayanas. (the theory of the void) as the kernel 
of the Madhyanika religion. The 
Mahayanists, however, have drawn agrand and complex pic- 
ture of the creation of the Universe by fancying a MahauC- 
unya (great void) beyond and above the Cunya, and again 
many other things beyond it.’ bo aoe 
The Cravaanas of the Mahayana sect have discussed the 
theory of creation after the manner of the Hindu Paurani- 
kas. They have replaced the formless Maheswara—ot the 
form of the void—by Adi Buddha and with his help have 
thrown open the door to the realm ‘of creation. ‘That is, 
they have traced this visible universe from this Adi Bud- 
dha, ‘ the absolute void.’ 
Even though Buddhism was founded by the Sakya Sinha 
j Budha of historic times, yet. Buddhist 
~ The Adi Buddhas, the receptors have taken pains to. estab- 
Bodhi en er iach re antiquity of their religious 
| view by tracing it through many 
Buddhas like Brahma, Visnu, Maheswara and the other 
Hindu Pauranika gods, to the ‘all void ’ the state that ex- 
isted petore e universe sprung. into being: eek ON con- 


man religious system: a complex one. , 
complex, they have ascribed the name of Bodhi Sattva* to 


i 
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fers tirecetadaadi Buda@haliwacccealatbiciized by $3 Foundation USA 
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those ascetics who have, by virtue of their meditation and 
devotion, become entitled to the attainment of the real state 
of Buddha. Thus we have got three guides there—the 
Buddhas, the Buddha Saktis and the Bodhisattvas—which 
have given diversity to the Buddhist Tantrikism. 

We give below a list of the several (5) Buddhas, Buddha 
Saktis and the Bodhisattvas ; 


Buddha. Buddha Sakti. Bodhisattva. 
(1). Vairochana ... Vajravateswari ... Samantrabhada. 
(2) Aksobhya .-- Lochani ... Vajrapani. 
(3) Ratna Sambhava... Manusa -| Ratnapani. 
(4) Amilabha ... Pandara ... Padmapani. 
(5) Amogha Siddha ... Tara ... Viswapani. 


According to Buddhism men can gradually rise, by 
virtue of their spiritual culture and 
Human Buddhas. efforts, to the attainment of the state of 
gods. Men who have thus attained the 
state of Buddha are said to be “ Human Buddhas,” and the 
names of seven such Buddhas are found on record. ‘These 
are—Vipacya, Sikhi, Viswabha, Kukuchhanda, Kanaka- 
muni, Kasyapa and Sakyamuni.” 

Thus the Buddhist pantheon was growing in extent 
with theaddition of Budha, Buddhasaktis and Bodhisatt- 
vas. After the manner of the Pauranika Hindus who had 
managed to raise the number of the Vedic gods from thirty- 
three to as many crores, the Buddhist gods also were. mul- 
tiplied, considerably. The imitation did not stop there. 
Like Hindu gods the Buddhist ones also had their images 
made and installed. : 

A Buddhist’ god, named Avalokiteswara, was held iu 

OTER special esteem among the Buddhists of 
the Mahayana sect. Itis ‘questionable 

if Buddha himself ever received the same amount of hom- 
age at their hands. Fa Hien as well as Hiu-en-T'sang saw 


many an image of this Avalok iteswara. This god with two 
ee 


a 


* Acconding.tathontdi iapints. Saksamupiis.anoadinsty be- 
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others named Prajna-paramita and Manjusri, exercised un- 
disputed sway from Muttra and cential India to Pundra- 
Vardhana.* Even Emperor Sri Harsa Deva himself is 
known to have offered prayers to Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
+- wara. From the account of Hiu-en-Tsang we learn that a 
large number of the images of this god were standing about 
the celebrated Bodhi tree of Gaya t The Budhists of Pundra 
Vardhana remembered this god ‘and offered prayers to him 
and begged his grace while taking their seats, sitting down 
to dinner or going to bed.: Nalanda also abounded with 
images of this god. Inside the Vihara here, exactly in 
the centre, was an image of his, of short stature,t holding 
a lotus flower in full bloom in his hand and aloft on his 
head, and enshrouded by his hair, the figure of Amilabha 
Buddha. People in general held this-idol in great esteem 

and reverence. E 


The location of Amilabha Buddha on the head of the 
image of Avalokiteswara reminds the Hindus of and makes 
them hold it to be the figure of Cankara (Siva) holding on 
his head the goddese Ganga. iai 

In Sadhana-Wala-Tantra Khasar- 


Khasarpana ` Avaloki- para-ILokeswara has been described as 
tecwara. Arya ; 


“ Having an effulgant body like crores of moons, with 
long matted hair on his head, on which like the crown, -is 
created Amilabha.§ He is decorated with all sorts of orna- 
ments and is lying down on a sofa placed above the moon 
which is in its turn placed on a lotus representing the uni- 


"S 


4 

4 

. 

y 

3 * Boalľ’s Si-yu-ki, Vol. II, p. 113. 

i + Beal’s Si-y-ki, Volu. II, p. 119. are 

i t “ At Paundra-Vardhana, nothing is hid from its diving de 

} sirement ; its spiritual perception is most accurate ; men are a 

near consult (this being) with fasting and prayers —Beal’s Si-yu-ki, 

7 Vol. II, p. 195 and p. 224, 

- § “In the exact middle of the Vihara is a figure 
tsai Budhisattva. Although it is of small size, yet its 8 
pearance is of an affecting character. In its hand, it ho 
flowers ; on its head is a figure of Buddh. 
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vae He has z smiling face and is twice eight years old. 
His right hand is in the posture of pronouncing benedic- 
won eel in the left he is holding a lotus with the stalk. 
Le is Jovial with the use of nectar streaming down from 
his palms. Below him is the glorious Potalaka, who dwells 
in the Achalodara, whose face is turned upwards, who has 
a large belly and is very lean, whose complexion is very 
white, who has an elongated face, whose eyes are genial with 
kindness, who is intoxicated with the passion of love but 
is very calm and who is decorated with various ornaments. 
Behind him is Jara and on his right hand side is Sudhana 
Kumara. Here Jara is Syama (of dark complexion), holding 
a lotus with the stalk in her loft hand and displaying the 
palm of her right adorned with various ornaments and 
bending down, as it were, under the weight of a pair of 
breasts revealing her blooming youth. Sudhana Kumara, 
again, is standing with folded hands. His complexion is 
like that of gold. He is of the form of Kumara (Kartikeya, 
the god of war) and adorned with all sorts of ornaments 
and holding a book under his left arm-pit. On the west is 
Bhukuti and on the north Hayagriva. Here Bhukuti is re- 
presented as having four hands and three eyes, of golden 
complexion and with matted hair on her head. She is hold- 
ing a tridandi (it should properly be tridanda, three staves, 
representing the control-of thought, speech and action, the 
person who carries these staves being called tridandi) and a 
Kamandalu.(water-pot, such as the Sanayasis carry) in her 
veft hand and in her right is carrying a rosary of beads 
showing the attitude of prayer. Hayagrivais crimson-colour- 
ed and of short stature. He has a long belly, the bright 
up turned hair of his head'is reddish brown, and a snake 
is representing his sacred thread. The complexion ‘of his 
beard is more reddish brown. . . . . He has a fami- 
liar (2?) face. He has three eyes and all of them are red and 
circular and ‘his eye-brows are contracted as if in a frown. 
e is clothed ina tiger’ s skin and holdsa club as weapon 
(in his left hand), the right hand being set in the attitude 
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follow up the slightest hints through the eyes of their mas- 
ter. 
From theabove we learn Lokeswara is as silicon asa 


j crore of moons ; and amidst the locks 

ry e Hotnetive of matted hair on his head is seated the 

image of Amilabha. (Avalokiteswara) 

he is seated in the particular posture known as Padmasana 

(in which the statues of Buddha are invariably represented) 

and is about sixteen years old. Close by him Sudhana 

Kumara is standing with folded hands. He has a golden com- 

plexion and a large belly. On the right-hand side is the god- 

dess Tara in the full bloom of youth. She is crimson 

coloured and is holdiug a blue lotus in her left hand. On the 

West in the standing posture is Bhakuti of three eyes and 

four hands and with a profusion of matted hair on his head. 

He is holding a tridanda and a kamandalu in his hands. 

And crimson-coloured Hayagviva of a long belly and three 

eyes, clad ina tiger’s skin and wearing a snake as his sacred 
thread is standing on the nor th. 


Erom these descriptions we get a glimpse into the Tan- 
trika pantheon of Buddhism. -Tara, 

The Arya Avalokit- Bhakuti, Hayagriva and the like seem. 
lokeswara: a cae to be the courtiers of Avalokiteswara. 
In the treatise known as Sadharamala 

Tantra detailed accounts are to be found of the Arya Ava- 


T : 1 
lokeswara and the Khasarpaua Lokeswara. These are 


* but two names of one and the same deity.” The Mahayana 
sect used to worship all these gods. 
In, some places images of this beautiful Lokeriai 
god are found with four hands an 
E The form in Loke- es. 
swara Buddha is contem- three ey hands andl 
Plated. Lokeswara has four b 


three eyes. Fle has matted hair on on 

head from amidst which a moon shines. Snakes form the 

* And some have clearly applied the name * Khasaumere 
Avalokiteshwara.’ 
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ornaments on his person. In two of his ande he holds a 
rosary and a Kamandalu and the other. two are raised by 
way olf cheering up and. granting boons. He is seated a 
the particular posture known as Padmasana under the 
Bodhi tree.* ae 

This form of Lokeswara, it must be said, is a distinct 
copy of the Hindu god Mahadeva. The Tantrika Buddhist 
installed such images of Lokeswara, offered ¡worship to 
him and held festivities in his honour. 

Jn Buddhist temples is to be found the image of Man- 
jusrri on the right-hand side of the 
idol of Avalokiteswara. We quote 
below the description that is given of him in Sadhana- 
mala Jantra. 


Man jusi. 


* One’s own self (identical with the god on whom it is 
concentrated. In this case Manjusri) 

meee ce ee patici is to be contemplated as of yellow comi- 
ewplat d, plexion, performing the Vyakhyana 
mudra (a sign made by intertwining 

the fingers of both the hands in religious worship) and 
adorned with jewels. He wears a crown set with gems and 
is holding a lotus in his left hand. He is seated ona throne 
with the image of Aksobhya placed on the crown of his 
head. On his right hand is standing with folded hands 
Sudhana Kumara, sprung from the Vija (a mystic syllable 
representing a deity and symbolising his powers) of Hum, 
resplendent with various ornaments wearing a jewelled 
crown and holding under his arm-pit a book dealing with 
all religions. On the left is Jamari of dark complexion, 
sprung from the Vija of Hum, of disfigured: face and up- 
turned and tawny coloured hair, holding a club in his 


hand and bedecked with jewels. On his south and north 


* Quoted from ‘ Vaishwakarma’s. - 


Cilpa-Shastra (the science of engineeriug by Vishwakarma the 


Engineer-god) in M. SS. form; p, 28 of the compilation by the 
Vishbwakosha.  — R s. : 
Gp, Surukul YE MA AESA VOR Poper, fa 
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are standing Chandraprabha and Suryaprabha respective- 

ly. In the east is Vairochana, in the west Ratnasambhava, 

in the north Amitabha and in the South. Amoghasiddha. 
- In the South-East and the three other corners are Lochana, 
i Mamaki, Pandara and Jara.” 


Buddhists worshipped Manjusri of this description and 
attended by all these Buddhist idols Manjusri of yellow 
complexion and seated on the throne; lovely Sudhana- 
Kamara with a book under his arm-pit; Jamari.of dis- 
figured face and dark complexion, and Vairochana, Ratna- 
Sambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddha—these gods ; and 
Lochana, Mamaki, Pandara and Jara—these goddesses be- 
long to the ips pantheon of Buddhism. 


The image of the goddess Tara is Ronee found on 
the left side of that of Lokeswara of 
three eyes and four hands, of white 
colour with a profusion of matted hair on the head and 
seated under the Bodhi tree. In many Buddhist Viharas 
»these images were installed. Although the ordinary place 
of Tara is on the left side of Lokeswara, yet in some places 
i her image has been found on his right-hand side. Owing 
to different names and this Tara is found to be divided into 
“several classes. such as—Tara Nila Saraswati, Arya Tara, 
‘he female figure named as 


Tara. ' 


Jangali Tara, Vajra Tara, &e. 
Nila Saraswati Tara.is held in deep reverence by the Yoga- 

© charu sect of Tibbet. The following description is found of 
this Saraswati in ‘ Swalantra Tantra.’ 


i “ On the western side of Meru (Pamir) is the great lake 
of Cholana where was bora e Nila 


‘Saraswati.’”* 


*“ Tara Nila Saraswati was form on the ae of Lake Cho- 
lana on the western side of Meru (Pam ir). 


Tara Nila Saraswati. 


se 


A. 8. of May arbhanja, p. lxxxiv, oe = 
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The figure of Tara was held in great esteem among the 
Mahayanists. Hiu-en-Tsang saw one 

pana Tara slias Maha Such image in the monastery of Nalanda, 
where worship was offered and fes- 


tivities held with great pomp. He 
took care to leave an account of this idol.® 


An under-current of the Gambhira festivities is found 
on observation, to be stealthily flowing beneath the rituals 
and ceremonials that were observed in connection with the 
worship and festival of Tara. On the day of testival the 
Buddhists would worship and make offerings to her and in 
this Kings and ministers and the principal men of the peo- 
ple took part alike. Various kinds of music added to the 
grandeur of the occasion, and people from the neighbour- 
ing countries attended the places in their tens and thou- 
sands, and thus the current of festivities rolled on for seven 
consecutive days—just the number that the Gambhira festi- 
val covers. It will thus de seen that in course of time this 
Arya Tara festival passed on into the Gambhira one. 


Jangali Tara is similar to Tara or Arya Tara. The epi- 
thet ‘ Jangali’ (literally relating toa 
forest) is due to the fact that the Crama- 
nas of the Mahayana sect worshipped this goddess with two 
or four hands in the wilderness. Her description is to be 
found in the following instruction for contemplation quot- 


Jangali Tara 


ed from the Buddhist Tantrika treatise of Sadhana- 


mala. 


* « To the north of a figure of Buddha—2 or 3 li, in a Vihara, 
constructed of brick, isa figure of Tara Bodhi-Sattva. This figure 
is of great height and its spiritual appearance very striking. Every 
fast-day of the year large offerings are made to it. The Kings and 
ministers and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ax- 
quisite perfumes and flowers; holding gem-covered flags and cano- 
pies, whilst instruments of metal and stone resound in turns, Min- 
gled with the harmony of plates and harps. These religious es- 


` semblies last for seven days.’’—Beal’s Si-yu-ki, Vol. JI, page 


175, 
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“ She has to be contemplated as of white colour and two 

Hee form for oN or four hands and as being all white, 

tion With matted hair on her head as crown. 

She is clad in white, adorned with 

white ornaments and white snakes and seated on the couch 

of truth. Of the four hands the principal two are engaged 

in playing ona lyre ; of the other two the left is Holding a 

White snake and the right is set in thé Mudra of Abhaya 

(hope and reassurance). She is encircled by a halo 
resembling the glow of the moon.” 


Vajra Jara was worshipped by the Mahayanists. It is 
this goddess who in some: partis of 
India has come to bê known ‘ Ohandi 
Thakurani.’ In Sadhana Samiuchchaya, a treatise on Bud- 
dhist form of Tantrikism, the following description is found 
of her. 


Vajra Tara. 


“ She has to be contemplated as seated firm on a moon 
as throne fixed on a lotus representing 
Her form for meditation, the universe, in the centre of the circle 
of the Matrikas (sixteen goddesses such 
as Padma, Gausi, &c.). She has eight hands‘and four faces of 
white, dark, yellow and red colours and all turned a little 
to the left, and furnished with three eyes. She is decorated 
with all sorts of ornaments. The glow of. her complexion is 
like that of gold and she hasa majestic appearancé bloom- 
ing with the signs of maidenhood. ‘The halo of her person 
is blood-red, and four Buddhas are set on Her crown. Close 
by her is a couch of the thunder bolt. In three of her right 
hands are a tlitinder bolt, a dart aid a stake and the fourth 
one is set in the attitude of conferring boons. And on the 
fore-fingers of the four left hands are a lotus, a bow, a thii- 
der-bolt as a guiding book (anikusa) and another a8 a 
noose.” 
In the Nepalese edition of Sadhanamala Tantra the. fol- 
ess ee lowing description is found of Kuru- 
See ` Kulla Devi, who is also personified 
energy of Buddha. 
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“ She has to be contemplated as of crimson complexion, 
seated ona red lotus and dressed in 
red. Her crown also is of crimson 
colour. She has four hands. Of the two left, the upper is set 
in the attitude of giving assurance and the lower is holding 
a quiver set with jewels ; of the two right the upper one ig 
holding a bow witha set arrow and the lower is pulling 
to the ear the string of an arrow made of flowers the arrow of 
which is also made of the blossoms of the red lotus.” 


Her meditation, 


Beside these the pantheon of the Mahayana sect con- 
rained many other gods and goddesses. 
ae Na Deviate. at The female form of Dharma is also due 
ing goddess of the Gam- to their fancy. Figures of Dharma as 
bhira. $ 
- a goddess have been discovered in the 
Mahabodhi of Nepal and Vadasaki in Mayurabharja. 
And as such Dharma has got the names of Prajnaparamita, 
Dharma Devi, Arya Tara and Gayeswari. She is also 
known as Adi Dharma Devi, and Adya Devi. It is this 
Arya Tara or Adya Devi in whose honour festivities are 
held in the Gambhira. Accounts have already been given 
of the festivities that were held in hononr of Arya Tara 
alias Maha Tara. The real form of the Buddist goddess Tara 
is to be found from the following quotation from Swalantra- 


Tantra. 


“ She has to be contemplated as three-eyed, of a dark- 

blue hue, and holding in her two hands 

The form of the Bud- alotusand boons. She is surrounded 

econ ree eyes for by a number of Saktis of many forms 

i and. diverse colours. She hasa smiling 

face and her ornaments are made of sparkling .gems and 

pearls. Her feet, resembling two full-blown lotuses, are 
resting on a jewelled footstool.” 


Again, in Sadhana-Mala-Tantra we meet with the fol- 
lowing description of Mahottari Tara— 
*“Shehas to be contemplated as of a 
dark-blue colour with two hands. Her right is set in ‘the 
attitude of granting g boons and her left is holding talks the 
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of aglorious lotus. She is decorated with all sorts of orna- 
ments and is reclining on a sofa made of moons and 
- lotuses.” 


p It will now be clear that the Buddhists were thus busy 
) . . . . - 

i; with investing, with forms according to their fancies, the 
f gods and goddesses of Tantrikism and with devising their 


worship and festivities. lt was thus that the foundation 
of Tantrikism was laid inside the fold of the Mahayana 
sect. 

From the time of Fa Hien down to that of Hiu-en-T'sang, 

many beside them had noticed the 
Meianteyana sud No spread of the Tantrika influence over 
oon Na- the followers of Buddhism. Ln course 
of time there developed out of Buddh- 

ism, owing to the influx of their new spirit, the Mantrayana 
and the Vajrayana sect. The system of worshipping the 
deities mentioned above was full of peculiarities. The dra- 
matical works of thetime, largely abound with signs of the 
‘Yantrika influence.- Hence it is deemed desirable to dis- 
cuss here briefly the manners and customs of those days of 
Buddist-Tantrika influence. 

The dramas of Nagananda and Malati-Madhava, compos: 
ed during the reign of Emperor Sri Harsha Deva, respec- 
tively show the first spread and full development of this 
'Tantrika influence. Between 601 and 650 A. D. Tantrik- 
ism first struck root into the soil of Buddhism and became 
also well established. 


Jimutavahana was a Buddbist while his consort Malya- 


vati was an ideal Saiva. She worshipped Gauri of all attri- 
z butes. On one occasion Jimutavahana lost his life but was 
l restored to it again through the grace of Siva and Durga, 


despite his faith in Buddhism. At this time Hiu-en-Tsang 
noticed extensive worship and festivities held in honour of 
gods like Avalokiteshwara who however, looked like Siva 
in appearance, and also of goddesses like Tara and Aryya 
Tara looking like Gauris. After this, in the middle of the 
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Kanouj aud took with him to Kasmere the renouned poet 
Bhavabbuti. It was this poet who was the author of the 
Sanskrit drama Malati Madhava, in which we find clear 
proofs of the sway which Tantrikism exercised about that 
time over Buddhisin. 


The plot of Malati-Madhava starts with the spring festi- 
val otherwise known as the Madanotsava (cupid’s festival). 
On one such occasion scholar Madhaya saw the minister’s 
daughter Malati passing by on the back ofan elephant. Her 
eyes also fell on him and, as luck would have it, they loved 
each other at first sight. They were, however, very (differ- 
ently situated and Madhava who could, on no account, as- 
pire to the hands of his beloved, threw himself in despair 
at tne mercy of one Kamandaki. who was a Buddhist Cra- 
mani. She gave him hopes ofa union with the minister's 
girl but could not efect this. Now in greater despair 
Madhava resolved to take recourse to some Tantrika means 
as likely to be more eflicacious in securing Malati. Hard by 
on the cremation ground there was a temple dedicated to 
the service ‘of the goddess Chamunda and there was in her 
service at this time a Bhairavi (a female anchorite who has, 
according to the Tantrika system, dedicated her life to the 
worship of Bhairava, a name of Siva), named Kapala Kun- 
dala who wore about her neck what may be called a garland 
of human skulls. She applied herself to the practice of 
Tantrika rituals on the cremation ground with raw flesh 
and the like. Bhairava (masculine of Bhairavi) Aghore- 
ghanta intended to sacrifice a chaste maiden before the god- 
dess and then to sit in meditation upon the goddess on 
her corpse. And with this purpose in view he managed 

somehow to bring the minister’s girl Malati to the place of 
cremation in the required guise. Somehow Madhava came 
to have an inkling-of his mind and succeeded in taking 

away the lifeof Aghore before he could realize his heinous 
object. He could not, however, find out the whereabouts of 
his lad y-love and in the course of the search reached the 
Vindhya hills. Fortune smiles upon him now and here he 
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tem. Her name was Sandamini. And at length through 
her magic-powers and the spiritual energy that she had 
gained through abstracted comtemplation, he became unit- 

ed with his Malati. Theinfluence of Tantrika Buddhism 

Pree: out through incidents like this ; and under its spell, 
it will also be noticed, the commandment of Buddhism -as 
to theabstention from killing, nay dealing cruelly towards 
all creatures, seems to have become a dead letter. 


Chamnnda also came to be an object of worship with 
imo_ orahin. the Buddhists of the Tantrika schoolg 
ped by Buddhists of the In the Tantrika scripture of Buddhism 
kaika school, accounts are found of many Buddhist 
Saktis. Chamunda was at this time regarded as a Buddh- 
ist godness. The following description of her is to be found 
in Sarda-Tilaka. 4 
“ She has to be contemplated as of blood-red colour, 
wearing a garland of human heads and holding in her 
hands a spear, a sword, a human skull and the bone of the 
forehead.” | As to her hands, in some places we are told she 
has eight, in others ten and in still others sixteen. 


About this time deities of the Hindu Tantrika pantheon, 
t of the. VOE being worshipped by the Tanti 
Gambhira, arg ists of Buddism. The practice . of 
worshipping sitting on a. corpse and 

the other Tantrika rites are akin to the ‘ Masana dance’ 

: and the ‘ corpse (Cava) dance’ of the Gambhira. . It is. thus 
clear from this that the ceremonies of the Gambhira festival 

f largely bear traces of the Tantrika influence on it The Tara 
i of Buddist Tantrikism is similar in character to the Kali and 


Tara and the other Saktis of the Hindu Tantrika. Chamun- 
=~ daalso seems to belong to the same category. : The pratice of 
contemplating on the object of one’s worship ona cremation 
ground was alsoin vogue among the ancient Buddhists. 
This was followed in course of time by the introduction of 
the practice of worshipping Chamunda and other goddes- 
ses who are supposed to reside about the placeof cremation. 
From this it is clear that the influence of Tantrikism over 
Buddhism was very great. 
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The New Year's Message. 


(By Mr. Keshav Lal, L. Oza, M. A) . 


i 
Qy ANUARY is the great month for school and college com-* 
I mencements. Thousands of young people have been 

graduated from high schools, colleges and professional 
schools. Of course, those who have graduated into protes- 
sional life know what they are about to do as they embark 
in the professions for which they have been making se 
long and ardnous preparation. All who love them wish 
for them success and usefulness in their life work. May 
God direct them so that they may live ona high and ho- 
nourable plane. 


Those who have matriculated from high schools are 
balancing the questions as to further study. Some feel that 
they have studied enough, and they will choose to go into’ 
business, or to remain at home and live on the currents of — 
social life. I would earnestly urge all who can do so toget 
all the education they can of the sort to develop stable and 
lofty character and to fit them for larger and nobler life and _ 
service. A college life may not, necessarily, make them — 
richer, but it will put them in the way of being fuller lived, 
with wider horizon and larger vision. If they go to college} 
I urge them to go where religious convictions will be deep~ 
ened instead of being done away with and where, with all 
their getting of wisdom, they will get the understanding of 
the things of God. 1n this connection the following note of 
warning sounded by Mark Pattison deserves our special 
consideration : 

* In the mach mode refor of our sue the love of 
examination has been carried to a mischievous extreme, from 
which we are now suffering. The sudden withdrawal of all 
reverence for the past has generated a type of intellect 
which is not only offensive to take but is unsound as train- 
ing. The young Oxford, which our present system tends 
tot ana Bell "Yves TUAEAT FS Pn? WH POR earte regarded yi 
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complacency by any one who judges an education, not by 
its programme, but by its éléves. Our young men are not 
trained, they are only filled with propositions, of which 
they have never learned the inductive basis. From showy 
io lectures, from manuals, from attractive periodicals, the 
youth is put in possession of ready made opinions on every 
conceivabie subject, a crude mass of matter, which he is 
taught to regard as real knowledge. Swollen with this 
puffy and unwholesome diet he goes forth in the world re- 
garding himself like the infant in the nursery, as the centre 
of all things, the measure of the universe. He thinks he 
can evince his superiority. by freely distributing sneers 
and scoffs upon all that cloes not agree with the set of opini- 
ons which he happens to have adopted from imitation, from 
fashion, or from chance. Having no root in itself, such 
a type of character is liable to become an esy: prey to any 
popular charlatanism or current fanaticism.” 


— S: 


Let us devoutly pray that this may not be said of the 
young India who have just emerged from the portals of uni- 
versities and have thusa special eminence of privilege accord- 
edthem. Where much has been given, much will be required. 
These specially trained young men should feel their peculiar 
responsibility to render marked service to God and Human- 
ity. They have had training above many. They should 
be sure that, along: with the intellectual training, there is 
the disposition of heart and life inclining them to follow 
j the footsteps of the mighty seers of yore; and render service 
to the world, calculated to enrich and ennoble the whole hu- 
7 - manity without distinction of colour, caste or creed. 


Fortunately civilised men and women have come to re- 
= gard with abhorrence the days wheu the Delphian echo of 
the will of Kings was the only “ public opinion,” the days 
when the subjects wore mistaught to believe that war was a 
blessing and that the prosperity of one nation could be ob- 
tained and secured only by the depression of another. We 
view the nations of the earth as emphatically ore famil,, 


and the people of the earth as one people, and discard the 
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chalk marks of natioual divisions. Hoisting the standard 
of universal brotherhood, we proclaim that, just as much as 
the great Governor of the universe isa father to all, so is 
every mana brother to all. On-all hands we perceive the zeal 
and energy displayed in agitation for the ideals of freedom, 
women’s rights, the rights of labour, socialism and world 
peace. 


i 
The call is coming clearly and imperatively for men of : 
the right heart and mind to lend ungrudging aid t9 all pro- f 
gressive movements for the building of character, for the 
glorifying and beautifying of lives, and for entering into 
special partnership with Golin-the unfolding of glorious 
bumaindestiny. Actuated by these ideals any life may be a 
noble and uplifting one, and many a humble man may con- 
stantly live in the conscious presence of God, and may 
work out for himself the best and truest meaning of 


a 


life. 
“ Say not the evils around you :, i 
Cannot be overcome! ' i 
Let not the sight confound you ! 


Let not your voice be dumb ! 
See how the brave have shattered 

Rock that have barred their way, , 
Darkness by light is scattered RA 

Night all absorbed by day ! 


Say not an effort single 3 
Is but of little worth ; 

Drops that with others mingle 
Water the thirsty earth 

Let each but do his duty ; 
lighting against the wrong, 

Deserts will smile with beauty 3 ; 


Mountains resouned with song !” 


AF, meen WT pen Foose 
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Milk and Blood: 


a ce A COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDY. 

: (By Dr. Laxmi Pali, L.R.0.P. and S. Edins ) 
ay T has often been observed in general controversies 
4 between the Humanitarians and the Vegetarians on 
the one hand and the flesh-easters on the other that 
the discussions come toa head on the 
vexed quastion of milk and blood with 
regard to their origin in human economy. The Vegeta- 
rians and the Humanitarians have always held that they 
are two separate entities and that the one is not by any 
manner of means directly derived from the other. . Relying 
on these data the free use of milk and its products have 
been, from time immemorial, sanctioned as useful articles 
of diet. Milk, though an animal product, has been 
extolled—and rightly so—for its very nutritive and assimi- 
lative properties. lt is the natural food of the new-born 
babe. In adult life also it has been found of great service : 
und for the sick and the ailing it acts like nectar giving 
strength and stability to the enteebled and emaciated tissues 
of the body. While admitting the above-mentioned quali- 
ties of milk as a sustainer of life, the other faction, namely, 
the meat-eaters contend that milk is a derivative of blood. 
They argue that the blood sojourning or following through 
the blood-vessels of the breast is wholly utilized in the 
manufacture of milk, and that the blood itself is transform- 
ed into the milk which finally flows out from the breast. 
That is the idea held by many ; and on this erroneous idea 
based on flimsy evidence—if evidence there be any—the 
structure of a sophistical reasoning is built for purely 
argumentative display. But when we come to consider 
this very vital question rather deeply and when we con- 
descend to investigate the matter in a scientific spirit uti: 
lizing the chemico-physiological tests; -aided by the experis 
mental, manipulations which modern science has; so uns 
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grudgingly placed at our disposal, w e will come to a con- 
clusion, which will prove that the view expressed 
by the Vegetarians and the H umanitarians is the 
right one, and that the notion w hich our meat-eating 
brethren entertain with regard to milk being a direct deri- 
vative of blood, is entirely misleading and quite opposed 
to physiological truths. In ot her words I would endeavour 
to- show hereafter that milk is not a derivative of 
blood : that contrary to the false notion prevailing, 
it is a separate entity produced in the human 
system in accordance with definite physiological Jaws 
that govern the whole bioc hemical transactions taking 
place in our bodies. I maintain that milk is not a trans- 
formed product from blood. Lt is totally a different sub- 
stance, distinctive in its physical characters as well as in 
its chemical Composition. It has a differen t physiological 
and economic use in nature. And last of all, it is a natural 
secretion maintained by intricate metabolit processes taking 
place within the substance of the glandular tissues of the 
breast aided by the finer emotional sentiments of maternity, 
which again is a sacred and divine impulse planted 
through His Wisdom providing for a section of His creat- 
ad beings at a time when they are ushered into this world 
in a helpless condition. 

In order to facilitate the proper understanding of 
this ‘matter, I would touch upon certain funda: 
mental truths which will help us in a great measure 
in our further investigations. For this purpose I will 
begin by enumerating the various glands of the human 
body describing cursorily their respective functions s0 
that we may bein a better position to appreciate the 
particular remarks that I shail make with regard to the 
human breast and the milk that is manufactured in it. 

“In the human body, then, there are inn umerable 
glands. For example we may take 
the Liver which is the biggest of all. 
a ae G There are other smaller, ones—namely 
the sploon, dhe kidueys and the salivary glands in the neck 


-Example of ‘Glandular - 
oragns : their function. 
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forming a portion of the floor of the mouth. Similerly, 
there are minute glands in the mucous memberanes or the 


- internal living memberané of thé stomach as `alsovof the 
ke intestines. The mammary gland—or to’ spéak tore pro- 
4 perly glands, as there are two of these in the human species 


—where the milk is formed, is an organ which truly be: 
longs to the class enumerated above. ‘The result of their 
functional activity is to produce different kinds of physio- 
logieal fluids. These secretions or excretions are constant- 
ly being elaborated or eliminated according to the immuait- 
able natural metabolic processes taking place in the gland 
substance itself. Thus the liver secretes the bile whichis 
so essential for the digestion of food: the kidneys excrete 
the urine, helping at the same time in purifying the blood 
that circulates through them. Their chief work is to 
separate. the accumulated impurities from the blood. In 
the same way.the salivary glands and the minute glands 
of the stomach secrete digestive juices which are so essen- 
tial far the proper digestion and assimilation of the food 
which we daily take for our corporal sustenance. Precise- 
ly in the same fashion the mammary glands assume their 
periodic functional activity after child-birth, fulfilling 
the entrusted duty of providing milk to the babe. This 
pure white fluid is naturally secreted from the breast and 

fits out-flow is governed ina great measure by the psycho- 
logical factors that are intimately, and I should: say ôb- 
scurely, related to the temperament of the mother. 

So far I have given the. general considerations, but in 
order to dive deep into the root- -cause, it is essential that 
one should thoroughly. be acquainted with the anatomy of 
mammary gland. A knowledge of the internal structure 
of the breast where the intrinsic processes do take place, ig 
absolutely necessary in order that we may be able to appre- 
ciate the work that is done there. i : 

The mammary gland or the breast ‘is composed of 
ee. rat large divisions or lobes, and these are 
Internal structure of'the © again subdivided into. lobules; - these 


reast. 
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ed and dilated sub-divisions of the mainducts held toges: fliua 
ther by connective or binding tissue. Covering the gene- 

ral surface of the gland, with the exception of the nipple, 

is a considerable quantity of fat which gives to the aan 

a certain degree of rotundity and pulpiness. The ae 

ducts of the gland which are called lactiferous d ucts are 

fifteen to twenty in number. They are formed by the 

union of smaller lebular ducts which are lined by short 
columnar cells internally. The main lacticiferous ducts 

open by small orifices through the nipple. The breast 

is plentifully supplied with blood-vesgels. These blood- 
vessels enlarge during the period of pregna ney and gestation. | 


The glandular parts of the organ increasein size and 
Mode of the formation of PECOMe of harder consistence : the veins 
milk, on the surface become more prominent. 
The areola or the part immediately surrounding the nipple 
becomes enlarged and dusky in appearance. The whole | 
process is gradual and steadily progresses during the whole | 
period of pregnancy. The lobular ducts become tortuous. 
In the short columnar secreting cells the vital processes are 
nore marked for these are found circulatihg nutritive 
{ices which help these cells in performing their task. Itis 
juite true that the vital force is dependant on a faultless 
circulation of pure blood which in its turn is dependent 
upon the quality and quantity of the food and drink taken in. 
Thus when the breast is ready to perform its function soon 
after confinement, at the very outset minute globules of 
oil. and other solid materials collect in the lumen of the 
lobular ducts. The-cells also secrete water, salts and milk 
sugar. It must distinctly be understood that the fat etectra 
of the milk are-not simply picked out from the blood by 
the secreting cells, but these materials are formed by the 
metabolic processes within the protoplasm of the cells. The 
blood is not transformed into the milk. In fact the milk 
is manufactured by the secreting cells lining the alueoli 
and lobular ducts: it is a resultant product of their inherent 
activity which is in itself an intricate life-process. It is 
_ quite patent that miti javrotiformedio abies hiowdwationkisis not 
| Ica 


- .«tive even. Blood is a fluid which is constantly 
being formed and replenished in the system by the materials 
derived from the products of digestion and assimmilation 
of the food stuffs we daily consume for the proper up-keep 
of our body. It is the essential fluid which nourishes each 
and every part of our system. The activity of the various 
organs of our body depends upon proper and suflicient 
nutrition conveyed to them through the medium of the 
blood. It is a sort of a substance which acts as a restorative 
to the expended and jaded system. It just gives them so 
much as to make them fit for the proper discharge of their 
various allotted duties. It carries Oxygen the life principle 
so needed for all bio-chemical actions taking place within 
thesystem. But it does not usurp the functional activity 
of any particular organ so that the particular 
work to be performed is in accordance with definite 
natural laws, entrusted to that organ. Thus the breast or 
the mammary gland so peculiarly and aptly fitted by its 
structure to secrete milk and nothing but milk performs its ` 
apportioned duty at the appointed time. ; 
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From. the foregoing accounts given of the manufacture 
of milk in the interior of the mammary gland, it will be 
Patent to all that milk is purely a secretion obtainable from 
the breast. It remains now for us to examine the two articles 
namely the milk and the blood rather closely. i 

First of all we tind that milk is a prefectly white fluid 
apparently homogenous in appearance. 


Physical charactors ‘of pre's ; 
' It is sweetish to taste and has a peculiar 


mukK, 
but pleasant aroma ofits own. Lt isa fluid that will stand 
boiling and it improves by that process. It is not sticky at 
all. Milk is opaque and on dilution with water it retains its 
Opacity. eS as ; | 
On the other band blood is a deep scarlet fluid which 

-when exposed to the air soon changes 


Physical Characters of its appearance inas much as it under- 
5 j oagulation 
‘goes the process known as Coaguti 


or clotting. Itat first becomes within afew minutes Jolly 
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like. Then afterwards drops of a light.straw-colored fliud 
may be scen to make their appearance on the su race, and as 
they become more and more numerous, to run together, 
forming a complete superficial stratum above -the solid clot. 
The clear straw—colored fliud is called the serum in which 
eventually the clot formed out of the blood floats. The 
blood is very viscid and sticky and in almost all other ver- 
tebrate animals, excepting two, is red in color. It 
is opaque even in thin layers owing to the different 
refractive powers possessed by its two constituents 
namely the plasma and the corpuscles. : On diluting it with 
water jt becomes transparent and assumes a lake color, in 
consequence of the coloring matter of the red corpuscles 
having been discharged in the plasma. The reaction of 
blood is faintly alkaline and the taste saltish. Necently 
drawn blood has a distinct odor, not very pleasant, which 
in many cases is characteristic of the animal from which 
it has been taken. The specific gravity of blood varies from 
1055—1060 while that of milk varies from 1025—1034. De- 
cidedly milk is the lighter fluid of the two. . 
Now if we examine milk under the microscope we will 
Micros‘opic appearance find that it consists of two parts. a clear 
of milk. fluid and a number of minute particles 
that float in it. These particles. consist of. minute oil glo: 
bules: suspended in the fluid they give milk its white 
opaque appearance. The diagram given below illustrates 
the above facts.“ 
GLOBULES OF CoW’s MILK. 

Again when a drop of blood is put under the microscope 
Aficrsecopicmlappesrancel ay CLO USeL Ve that it also consists of two 
cE Blog: parts: a slightly yellowish fluid which 
is called the plasma or liquor sanguinis and numerous 
blood corpuscles which are suspended in it. These blood 
corpuscles are of two varieties. One of them is called the 
red corpuscle owing to its very bright red ‘color. These are 


round disc-shaped bodies. The red coloris due to Haemoglo 
“he EE E E th ote eal Or ee 

. , ° Blocks are not yet rezdy. Diagrams will be given in the 

next issue. (Hd. V.M.) ath < ‘yen 
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bin which infilterates in its body. ‘These red’ corpuscles 
form about 40 per cent by weight of the whole mass of the 
blood. The other variety are called the white or colorléss 
corpuscles. They are spherical ‘masses of granular proto- 
plism. They havea remarkable property of spontaneously 
changing theit shape. It is a provision afforded by nature 
for protective purposes. Owing to the presence of these 
White corpuscles we enjoy a certain degree of immunity 
from diseases. 
The accompanying diagram illustrates the above 
remarks. > ; 

We will now further proceed in our examination of 


Chemical composition of the two fluids. It is very interesting 


puk: to note their chemical composition at 


this stage. We will first give the analysis of milk. 
In 1000 parts of ¢.w’s milk we find that thereare—~ 
Water ...’ oe e DS paces 


' (Albuminats) ER E a Ige 
(Hydrocarbons) Fat-Buttèr ` :.; 3400 i 
(Carbohydrates) Ese seen AZALORE 
Salts 600 35 


It is necessary to explain the above terms as they will 
Caseine isa substance of the proteid: 


facilitate our ‘study. 
In nature 


group which builds the tissues of the body. 
proteids are found in various forms lor instance, caseine in 
milk ; gluten in wheat; albumen in eggs. The fat of milk, 
as is well known, can be separated in the form of Putter.: 
It consists chiefly of palmitin, steorin and olein. The fat 
isin the free state. This must distinctly be remembered 
here that free fat is not found even in traces in the blood.. 
The carbohydrate of milk isin the form of lactose or milk 
sugar. Itremains in perfect solution in mil 
sweetness of that fluid is entirely dependent on its pre- 
sence. The chief use of the carbohydrates: is to give 
animal heat to the body. In nature we find several other 
forms as for instance the starches found in rice, potatoes 
and other cereals: cane-sugar also is a pure carbohy- 


drate of great value. 
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The chief salt present in the milk is calcium phos- 
phate, but small quantities of magnesium phosphate and 
chlorides of sodium and potossium are algo present. ‘These 
saltsare present in such a small quantity that we do not 
appreciate them while drinking milk. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE BLOOD CORPUSCLRs. 
The white corpuseles are not very numerous and 


quantitatively they represent a very small portion of the 
blood. They chiefly consist of globulin and nuclu-pro- 


teids. The red corpuscles form -L0 per cent. of the total 
quantity of blood. 


In 1000 parts of red corpuscles these are— 


Water ome oie ... 688 parts 
Organic Lf -e 3903:89 
Solids 
Inorganic ... wee = Ou oi 


The organic dry matter is made up of proteids which 
resemble those that go into the formation of white cor- 
puscles : besides it contains Hamoglobin and Lecithin and 
Cholestrin in very small quantities. Haemoglobin forms 
nearly 90 per cent. of the organic solids. It contains a large 
amount of iron which gives the characteristic red color to 
the blood. 


The inorganic or the mineral matter consists chiefly 
of chlorides of Potassoium and Sodium and Phosphates 
of Calcium and Magnesium. 

We have seen that the major portion of the blood 
is formed by that straw-colored flnid called the plasma. 
This plasma is alkaline in reaction and! its specific 
gravity is 1027. 

In 1000 parts of plasma are contained. 


Water 506 wes ... 902°90 parts 
Organic ... Reavy) 5, 
Solids 

oui Inorganic (salts)... 855 » 
Extractives «500 OLD O bam 


wes 
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The solid organic parts arə found by a different 
variety of proteids which are known as serum-albumin, 
serum-globulin -and fibrinogen.. The salts are various 
but the most abundant one is sodium chloride or the 
common, salt. The extractives are Cholestrin, urea, uric 
acid, creativeris, Xanthene, etc. These extractives, it may 
be noted here, are not found even in slight traces in milk. 


From the above facts and figures it is quite clear 
now ‘that milk and blood are two quite different articles. 
Their physical characters are quite dissimilar, while a 
study of their chemical composition throws a flood of 
light on the question before us. I will re-capitulate 
in a few words the salient points of 
difference thus establishing the fact 
that milk is not by any means a derivative of blood and is 
far from being a transformed product. Milk isa pure white 


Summing up of arguments. 


fluid possessing a sweet taste and pleasant aroma. Blood - 


is a deep-red fluid. more or less viscid having « characteris- 
tic nauseating odour. Milk contains an appreciable 
quantity of milk sugar while blood contains none of 
it. There is such a large amount of common salt 
contained both in the plasma as well as in the 
corpuscles that it imparts to the blood its saddish’ taste. 
The free fat which we getin the form of butter from 
milk and which gives milk its opaque white color is 
not found even in traces in the blood. Lecithin and 
cholestrin a variety of phospherised fat are present in 
a chemical combination in the corpuseles of the 
blood, and that too in such infinitessimal quantities that 
practically we can ignore them. Haemoglobin the substance 
containing iron which imparts to the blood its distinguish- 
ing scarlet color, is totally absent from milk. So also the 
various extractives (which are, by the way, waste products) 
are not to be found in milk. Broadly speaking then, blood 
isa nurient medium which carries nourishment to each 
and every part of the body and naturally-in the 
course of circulation it gets mixed up with the products 
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going on in the system whereas ilk is ‘purely 
a product due solely to the functional activity of the 
particular gland-cells of the breast. In it we find extra 
ingredients namely, fai and milk sugar which were not 
present in the blood circulating in the surrounding areas’ 
It seems clear then that these two essential substatices 
are formed by the cells themselves. They are not ‘trans. 
formation products in any sense.” A commonplace illus- 
tration, I believe, will prove the point. We see every 
day inthe botanical world that plants derive their hou- 
rishment from the soluble materials derived from the soil. 
Water helps them in the selective assimilation that takes 
place in their cells, while the store-house of energy the 
sun radiating the heat enables them to eloborate from 
the surrounding materials the necessary food-stuffs they 
require for their proper growth. The soil is there, the 
same airis surrounding them, the same water is used in 
watering them, the same eternal sun sheds its lustre on 
them and imparts the vivifying solar energy and yet 
the seed of a grape produces a Yrape-tree quite different 
in properties from the Neem tree growing out of a Neem 
seed. Why this difference? The reason is not far to seek. 


The difference lies in the intrinsic property of the germ 


geed which when it finds a suitable environment and food 
materials, forthwith begins to germinate working on its 
own particular line, finally getting elaborated into the 
plant. possessing the inherent properties and attributes 
originally present in the seed. Thus it is that a par- 
ticular seed gives rise to a particular species of plant. 
The. action isa selective as well as an intentive one which 
is aided more or less by obscure processes the real nature 
of: ‘which we do not understand fully. Ina similar man: 
ner milk is the product of certain inherent selective, secre- 
tory and intentive processes, taking place within the pecu- 
liarly adapted cells of the alveoli of the breast. 


It will not be out of place to mention here that the 
>... uses of milk and the manifold variety 
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what considerable subject in themselves which requires 
a- separate treatment. But I must say this -much 
that milk has rightly been accorded a'very high place 
in the housé-hold of mankind in every country and 


i> every clime. It isa natural food for the baby and a real 
solace for the aged and the invalid. Very recently Prof. 


Metchnikopti of the Paris Pasteur Institute startled the 
world by his discovery with regard to immunity obtain- 
able from discases, from the free use of curdled milk Téad- 
ing eventually to long life really healthy and prosperous, 
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Life of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 
By PROFESSOR TARA CHAND, M.A., 
CHAPTER I. : 
The Plot Is Prepared. 


HE year 1824 witnessed two importaut events, onein ` 


the far east of India and the other in the west.. The 
first was very exciting at that time, the second was 
almost unknown beyond the four walls within which it 
took place. The first was the entry of the Indian army 


in Rangoon, the second was tae birth of a boy in the house ~ 


of an Oodeich Brahman of Guzerat. The first paved the 
way for the incorporation of Burma into Indian Kmpire, 
the second is ultimately to lead to the incorporation of the 
whole humanity in one great /Hmpire—the Divine Kingdom 
of God. The first made the Indian Hindu and the 
Burmese Budhist brothers, the second is to make one great 
Brotherhood of man. 

Ambashankar, for such was the name of the Brahman 
in whose house the child was born, was a hereditary 
Jamadar in the Mourvi State. He besides possessing an 
extensive estate was a successful and prosperous banker. 
This man who through his profession paid homage to 
Goddess Laxsmi, was by his faith a devout worshipper ol 
Siva. Deep in devotion and full of faith, he could not brook 
the opposition of anybody. What he believed was right 
und criticism only excited his contempt and condemnation. 
Stern and resolute, he carried into practice all that he 
believed. Once that he formed his resolution he tarried 
not, delayed not, pressed he on till he either reached his 
goal or saw the impossibility of achieving his end. Such 
was the man who by the Great God was chosen to produce 
a child who would play the role of a mighty maker of 
history. So resolute was the father—no wonder then that the 
child throughkentpidlite naverdaetuaxedy, weankness, of will 
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or irresolution of mind. No. wonder then that through 
thick and thin the son of Ambashankar stood by 
truth. 

The wife of this Ambashankar was made of different 
stuff. Gentle in her manners, kindly inclined to all around 
her, sympathizing with sorrow and deeply pitying pain, 
hers was a heart overflowing with genuine love for «her 
child. Wide were her sympathies and intense her feelings. 
This lovely mother, simple, sweet and friendly was en- 
trusted with the work of suckling that hero who proved 
himself worthy of her—in every way. Surely it was the 
influence of this lady—a type of Hindu mother—that made 
Dayanand have a heart which embraced whole humanity. - 
It was the self-same influence that made him grieve at the 
misery of the orphan, at the trouble of the widow and at 
the degradation of man. 

In that home presided over by the strong-willed Amba- 
shankar and his soft-hearted spouse, there stood another 
being who left a great influence on the mind of our hero. 
It was his loving uncle. Sincerely did he love his nephew 
and unceasingly did his attachment last till at last they 
were parted by the cruel hand of Death. This constancy, 
the heavenly gift, which falls to the lot of so few, could 
not but have deeply impressed the easily impressionable 
mind of Dayanand. 

In that home, under the: influence of these three 
beings representing Resolution, Sympathy and Constancy, 
the child was brought up to be put to his letters at the age 
of five. Once put in the way, he proved to be possessed of 
a quick grasp and a sharp memory. Shlokas after Shlokas 
were committed to memory and they could be reproduced 
without much difficulty. Thus learning from day to day a 
at the age of eight, he was invested with the sacred chreag; 
This gave the father the opportunity of initiating his son 
into the mysteries of his sect. Sandhia and Upasana he 
was taught to perform every day. No pains were spared 
to impress the child with the necessity of adoring the. God 
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have frequent and fervid prayers. To make it easier for 
him, tle father instructed him to make a fresh Linga out of 
mudeich time. In the meantime his education advanced 
apace. Though a Samvedi Brahaman, the father desired the 
son to learn by heart the Yajur Veda Sanhita. To supple- 
ment his literary education, the father frequently had the 
child by him. To the temple he went not but with Dayu- 
nand. A brother-in-faith was visited not butin the compary 
of D: wyanand. Wherever and whenever a Katha was to be 
attended, by Dayanand invariably was the father accom- 
panied Still the father was not satisfied. Austere himself he 
desired his son to strictly observe the rites of the sect. ` Fas- 
ting on Maha Shivaratri is verily a meritorious rite of 
Shivaism. Long was Dayanand spared the trouble of ob- 
serving it by the interposition of his kind mother. Butat 
last the crisis came. 


In his fourteenth year under the pressure of his resolute 
father, Dayanand, on the Chaturdashi of Magha vadya, was 
taken from bome to spend this night at a temple of Shiva, 
situated at some distance from the village. It was a very 
important day in the life of our hero. He had consented 
to the observance of the fast after hearing the Katha which 
set forth in enchanting words the fruit of such a fast. 
Determined was he to observe the fast to “its very letter. 
Determined was he to obtain that fruit. Even so. A man 
of Moolshankar’s temper (for such was the original 
name of Ambashankar’s son) could not be otherwise. This 
determination of his, this resolution of a strong mind, this 
perfect devotion to the work that he had undertaken, at 
once raised him above all other devotees that had gathered 
together in the temple of Shiva, that night. When these 
devotees were bursting forth with enthusiasm and singing 
with zealous devotion, silent serious and patient dia Daye 
nand ‘stand. The ebullitions of a superficial enthusiasm 
began soon to subside. The bubble zeal at last began to 


give way. One by one the devotees found themselves . 
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Her lullaby was more effective than the devotion, to the 
presiding Diety of thé temple. Her embrace was sweeter 
and more charming than the company of the God Shiva. 
But-sleep that conquered the rest was unable to conquer one 
devout soul in that temple. Her charms she tried, her 
enchantments she used, but to no purpose. The moment she 
tried to enter his eyes, cold water came to drive her away. 
Thus wore away a great part of that night. Suddenly a 
mouse coming out of its hole, on that cold winer night, 
began irreverently to help itself to the offerings 
spread about the idol. When that youth of fourteen saw 
the little creature taking liberties with the idol, doubt, 
that great teacher of mankind, entered his mind. “Is this 
the Great Shiva ?” said Dayanand to himself, “is this the 
Great Shiva, is this the Master of Kailas, the Destroyer of 
the Universe, the mighty God who blesses his-devotees and 
who curses his enemies? Is this the controller of the 
world ? How is it possible? This idol is unable even to 
hunt away a mouse. How can this be the Lord of lords ?” 
Long and intently did that, youthful Moolshankar look at 
that idol. Long did he reflect upon what he had seen. 
But yet no solution of the mystery came. Persistently 
and repeatedly was the question : ‘Ts this the Mahadeva?” 
entering his mind. His inquisitive ‘mind could not be 
set at rest. To the side of his sleeping father he ran to 
have his puzzle solved. The father awakened so suddenly, 
listened to his child patiently. But his arguments were 
too shallow to set at rest that serious soul, his reasons too 
weak to satisfy that inquisitive mind: Stock arguments 
these, Dayanand found no rest in them. Thus distracted 
and dissatisfied, to his home he repaired. Tired, fatigued 
and exhausted, he heartily weldomed the gweetmeats that 
his sweet mother had set aside for him. Thus did he 
break his fast to the great chagrin of his father whom he 
had astonished by his curious queries. The father’s anger 


‘knew no bounds, but the kind intereession: of the loving 


mother and the affectionate uncle saved Dayanand from 
that irg: Dhus passed away the day of the frst awakening 
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of Moolshankar. For two years more the boy remained 
busy with his studies without any kind of disturbance, 


The days rolled on, when an eyent happened that 
gave a severe shock tothe mind of the young hero. Une 
evening when Moolshankar with his near relatives was 
merrily engaged in attending a gay party where music 
and dance had been called in to gratify the audience, 
suddenly was he called back along with his father to his 
house. The young sister of Moolshankar had been attacked 
by cholera. .On hearing the news, gaiety gave place to 
gloom and sorrow darkened every brow. No pains were 


_ spared to. save the patient from the clutches of death. But 


inspite of the best medical help available, the little girl 


. fell a prey to that fell disease. I[t was the first time in his 


life that our hero witnessed the cruel scene. That pretty 
little girl that but a few hours before had been all joy. and 
merriment, activity and. movement, now lay before his 
eyes stark and stiff, cold as the clod on which it lay. 
Lamentation filled the chamber, cries rent the room. Amidst 
this din caused by the moanings and mournings of the 
inmates of the house, Moolshankar stood still—as still and 


. motionless as the corpse that lay there. To those around 


him he appeared to be the very personification of hard- 


_heartedness and cruelty. Little did they know that he 
= was revolving within himself and was deeply reflecting 


upon the great mystery of mysteries—Life. ‘ Life is frail’ he 
thought, ‘and with life shall I have to part. Oh, is there 


no way to conquer this cruel death ? Engaged in this 


strife within, Moolshankar turned a deaf ear to all without. 
Plunged in this struggle, petrified he stood till a word from 
his father allowed him to retire from that scene. To sleep 
now he addressed himself, but sleep came nob. There was 
no room for her. The brain was too busy to think of resi 


- or repose. But soon the mood passed away and time, the 


great healer of all wounds and effacer of all mental im 


oo ae fox a while turned his energies in the direction 
_ of his stud 
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A few short years and another event took place. Now 
that loving uncle who constantly had loved and sincerely 
sympathised with Moolshankar was attacked by the same 
cruel disease. To his death-bed he called the nephew to 
pronounce his last benedictions upon him. As the flame 
of life was extinguishing, tears were gushing out of the 
eyes of that sincere soul. Moolshankar could bear no more. 
Burst he forth now in tears. To lamentation he gave vent 
full and free. Crying and weeping, his heart lightened not 
its burden. Too, too heavily was it loaded. ‘ Immortality ° 
was what Moolshankar wanted. For finding immortality 
he now took his vow. Attending to all his ordinary duties, 
his heart was inclined but to one thing, his mind was 


revolving but one thought. Long did he suppress the 


feelings, but at last out came thesecret. The father was 
alarmed to hear it. The boy should be cured of his de- 
pressions. His thoughts should be made to run in another 
direction. Wedding was thought to be a good device. 
But the father knew not that Moolshankar was already 
wedded—wedded to search after immortality. After much 
trouble and difficulty the father was induced to have the 


marriage postponed for one year at least. 


The respite that Moolshanker now got was well 
utilised in storing that retentive memory with innumerable 
Shlokas that ultimately proved to him to’ be of great ‘use. 
He desired very much to goto Benares to prosecute his 
studies. But inspite of all his efforts, he was not allowed 
to follow his wishes. The mother that had till mow stood 


` by him, was now arrayed against him. Under the circum- 


stances, he was allowed to study with a Pandit at a little 


“distance. from his native place. One day Moolshankar 


happened to express his hatred for the matrimonial connec- 
tion. At once was the news conveyed to thé father who now 
determined to have the son chained down to wordly 
affairs. No sooner did the father resolve than were 
preparations made for the approaching ceremony. Mool. 
shankar now clearly saw that-the only SE to perane that 


„Chain was to trust to his legs, Wi: 
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Thus seeing no other way, one evening in summer 
the youth of twenty and two, coming of a rich and - pros- 
perous family, brought up by a sympathetic, kind mother, 
for the last time threw a glance at his earthly father’s house 
and entered that great and glorious house of the Divine 
Father. Freeing himself from the bonds of worldly. love 
and affection, he started to look after his true Friend, with 
heart brimful of love. Inspired by the thoughts that rarely 
penetrate the hearts of the youths of his age, Moolshankar 
went forth in search of ‘ immortality. 

The first night was passed in a village at a ‘distance 
of 8 miles from the native place. Before the next dawn the 
youth had already started on his journey. Throughout 
the day did he travel avoiding all frequented ways and by- 
paths. Night overtook him, tired and fatigued, in a temple 
of Hanuman ata certain village. Here for the first time 
he knew that his parents had begun to search after him. 
Minding not this, forward did he proceed. On the way he 
met some Sadhus who robbed him of his money and 
jewels. At Samale he was induced to wear the externals 
of a Brahamchari under the name of. Shudha Chaitanya, 
pure-souled. At this place he began to practise Yoga. 


Hearing of a religious fair to take place at Sidhapur, 
thither he turned his footsteps. On his way he was met 
by a Sadhu who knew him well and who prompted by 
the best of motives carried’ word to the parents of 
Shudha Chaitanya that he had seen him a pilgrim bound 
for Sidhapur. At Sidhapur Shudha Chatanya put up in the 

- temple of Nilkantha Mahadeva, which was crowded with 
-Sansyasins and Brahamacharins from all places. He now 
- usefully spent his time in the company of learned monks. 
One morn, to his utter surprise, he saw his father standing 
face to face with him. The father was all rage and wrath 
at the condition of the son. The son could not suppress 


his emotions. Begging pardon. of the: enraged father lie 


_ptomised to go back to his house.. Uuder a strict guard 
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way the company halted for the night. The ‘sentinals 

began to keep their watch by -rotation. Hour after ‘hour’ 
B passed like that, but the young aspirant-after-Yoga' had 
no rest. He was deeply desiring to see all the sentinels, 
that stood between him and. the object of his aspirations ‘ 
and hopes, fall asleep. His desire at last had its effect. To- . 
wards the close of the night, when it was yet dusky, the 
sentinal on gaurd was overtaken by drowsiness. Now was 


eo 


the time to escape—now or never. Throwing a quick glance 
all round, his penetrating eye met a thick ‘ peepal’” tree 
overhanging a temple. This a friendly tree! To this must 
Shudha Chaitanya go. Taking his-‘lota,’ up the tree he 
wentand hid himself in the thick foliage. The morn- 
ing found the sentinels confused and confounded. Hither 
and thither they ran, but of Shudha Chaitanya they could 
lind no trace. Disappointed and dejected, they retired from 
the spot. Glad was Shuda Chaitanya to see them go. But 
throughout the day he left not that friendly tree. Night 
came and down came Shuda Chaitanya from his hiding 
place. Passing by Ahmadabad he found himself at Baroda. 
Here in the company of Swami Brahmanand and others he 
became a Neo-Vedantist. Learning that the banks of the 
Narbada were soon to see a great meeting of Sadhus, 
thither Shuda Chaitanya repaird. Here he met Par- 
mahansa Saichchdanand and benefitted himself much in 
the company of that monk. Going forward he came, across 
Swami Paramananda, with whom he studied several books. 


Being a Brabamacharin, he, in conformity’ with the 
customs of the time used to cook bis own food. : This was 
a'serious hindrance in the way of his studies. To free 
himself from this trouble he desired to become a Sannyasin. 
Swami Chidashram was approached to initiate him. But 
the old and cautious monk refused to receive ‘into that 
Ashram a youth’ who was too young for it. Por a time he 
continued to work under the disadvantage, - mentioned 
above, when a’ Sansyasin of Maharashtra, Swami Poorna- 
nanda, after much difficulty was prevailed upon to` admit 
our young hero into the Sansyas Ashrama under the name 
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of Dayanand Saraswati. Thus born of gentle Guzeratis.. 
taught by men of various provinces and initiated by ahardy 
Mahratta, Dayanand proceeded forward in search of im- 
mortality. Parting with Poornanand, he learnt Yoga from 
Swami: Yoganand. With Krishna Shastri he studied hig 
grammar and with some other Pandits read his Vedas. 
Fortunately, he soon came across two Yogis, Jwalanand 
and Shivanand. To these Swamis, Dayanand was much 
obliged and to them he remained ever grateful. To Abu 
Mount he next wentand met there many more learned Yogis 
than the first two. With them he learnt many mysteries 
of that marvellous science. Thus wandering from place to 
place studying with every learned Pandit that met him, sit- 
ting at the feet of every Yogi that came across him, Dayanand 
at the age of thirty, in the year 1912 A.V., went to Hard- 
war to witness the Kumbha fair. As the fair came to an 
end, Dayanand turned hisfoot steps to Rishikesha. lor 
a time he busied himself in Yoga. Soon accompanied Dy. 
a Brahamachari and two mountaineers he pressed on to 
Tehri. Here for the first time he came across Vammargi 
Pandits and saw those disgusting books called the Tantras. 
The perusal of the books convinced him of their filthy 
nature and unhealthy influence. liver after in his. life he- 


remained an uncompromising enemy ofthe view upheld- 


in those dirty books. 


‘To Shrinagar he next proceeded. At Kedarghat he passed : 
à learned monk whom Daya-’ 


some time with Ganga Giri 
nand loved very much. In- these -days Dayanand was 
busily searching after Mahatmas and Yogis in the various 
mountains and jungles. Many and various were the 
difficulties that he underwent, great and varied were the 
troubles that he took His going up Tungnath and con- 
sequent entering a deep jungle, where not only did he 
tear all his clothes, but his skin too, are the exploits worthy 


of any- enterprising man in the world. Minding neither . 


hunger nor thirst, neither the beasts of forest nor, the 


inclemencies of Nature, did Dayanand. go up the high ~ 
mou ntaing 2 dewn fhe deep valley OB at „geot an d. co nyong x 
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with adepts. At last he turned to Akhimath. The presid- 
ing priest of the Math offered to make him his successor, 
To an ordinary Sadhu it would have been a very great 
inducement. But with Dayanand the ‘gadi’ of a Math 
had no value. For wealth he cared not. For luxuries he 
craved not. Moksha was his ideal. Moksha his object. To 
Moksha was he wedded and for Moksha through jungles he 
waded. The Mahanta of the Matha with all his wealth 
and influence could give that not and Dayanand shall 
have naught but that. Mahantship was thus rejected. Joshi 
Matha was next visited, to the great benefit of Swamiji, 
since he came across several Yogis and learned Sansyasing 
there. 

Leaving Joshi Matha behind him, Swamiji went to 
Badri Narayana. Learned Rawalji was his constant compa- 
nion and guide here. One day he started to visit the various 
mountains in the neighbourhood to find some adepts in 
Yoga. The exploits of the day during which he tried to 
satisfy his hunger with pieces of ice, show him to be an 
extraordinary man. Here was a young man intent upon 
finding out Yogis and in search of his object is determined 
to sutfer and sacrifice. The body is made to yield 
Mountains and 


a O e 


implicit obedience to an indomitable will. 
rivers are no obstacles in the path of the young aspirant 
after knowledge Divine. ‘he bitter cold of-winter fails to 
check him from pursuing his object. On and on does he 
press, till disappointed and dejected, with panting breath 
and failing heart and with the covering of the body torn 
with excessive cold, back has he to return. Brave hero 
this! Wanderful his bravery! Ob, where shall we haye 
his equal ? i 

Back from this enterprise, paying one more visit to 
the learned Rawal, Dayanand passing through innumerable 
unknown difficulties at‘last found himself in Rampur. 
There he saw in the person of Ramgiri, the pitiable result 
of a failure to attain to Yoga. Forward did he proc eed 
once more. At Dronasagar the buoyant spirit that- bad SO 


the enterp rising young man, appeared to 
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desert him. Death he now desired to meet face to face, 
But second and more mature thought prevented him from 
laying violent hands upon himself. Thus overcoming 
that fatal-desire, Dayanand in his Wanderings reached the 
banks of the Ganges. To his great pleasure he saw a 
corpse running with the river. “ Ah,” he thought to him- 
self, ‘ here is an opportunity of knowing ifthe book that 
I possess on Anatomy be a trustworthy one.” Jumping at 
once into the river he dragged the corpse to ’the bank. 
With a sharp knife he cut open that body. Finding that 
the book did not give a true description of the body he 
threw both the book and the corpse into the river. Daya- 
nand, the seeker after Truth, could afford not to have 
falsehood with him. The book was false and. immediately, 
therefore, was it parted with. 


The next incident of the life of that mighty man is 
his staying at Chondal Garha. His falling here in the 
habit of taking ‘bhanga’ and his ultimate success in soon 
giving up the habit, have been so fully described by him- 
selfas merely to need a mention. The narrative is not 
without its lesson. In the first place, it shows Dayanand 
to be a highly sincere and truthful man. His narration of 


the whole thing is direct and plain. Truth and all truth, 


must be told. No fault is to be hidden, no virtue 
to be exaggerated. Such was Dayauand’s spirit and this 


spirit comes out here at its best. In the second place, the- 


giving up of the habit shows the strength of the will of 


that friend of humanity and the hand of the Divine Being 


guiding that man for a great purpose to be INO! 
hereafter. i 

„7 To Narbasda we see him-next going in. search of 
knowledge Divine. The man of indomitable courage find- 
ing his way blocked by a thick wood, plunged into it 
without hesitating or wavering. Forward did he press 
through this dreary and dark forest. The prickly shrubs 


tore his skin in several places, but inspite of the bleeding. 


bod y he stayed not. An encounter with a wild bear left him 
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i master of the field. Night at last came, a deoper darkness 
spread over that dark wood. Asout from it he came, another 
and more dangerous forest spread out before him. This too 


stomach did he creep till he found himself into an open 
space. Huts were visible but Dayanand wished not to 
trouble the inmates at that unseasonable hour. Night was 
passed in the foliage of a tree. The dawn discovered a 
pleasant brook singing sweetly by and in it Dayanand had 
a refreshing dip. After the wash, to his prayer he addressed 
himself, when the generosity of the principal man ofa 
party passing by, supplied him with nourishing milk. 
Three long years he wandered along the banks of that 


4 a 
: he entered boldly and bravely. Like a snake upon his 


river, Separating or rather uniting the north and south of 
India. 


Here was Dayanand now, with resolute will of his 
father, the wide sympathies of his mother, the unceasing 
constancy of his loving uncle, well and thorougly educated 
in the school of hardships and adversity. Far and wide 
had he travelled, up the mountain had he gone and 
down the valleys he had descended, rivers had he crossed 
and recrossed innumerable ` times, sages and seers 
had he met, yet greater ‘number of cheats had he 
seen, much had he read and more had he learnt, Yoga and 
its mysteries had he examined. Thus stood Dayanand now ; 
= ready to receive, but knowing it not himself, the mission 


= —s ——_ 


| of his life. Long had the plot been under preparation, 
f well and carefully had it been ploughed. Now was wanted 
a worthy gardener to lay out the garden, now was needed 


a careful man to sow the seeds—seeds that would bring 
forth the fruit for which humanity had Jong ` been 
5 waiting. l 
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CHAPTER IT. 
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The Garden ‘3 laid out. 


© CAHEN Swami Dayanand was wandering on the 
ddl banks of the Narbada in search of a Guru, he hap- 
pened to hear of a learned Dandi Sanyasin at 
Muttra. Far had his fame reached by this time and wide 
was hisname known. This was Swami Virjanand., He 
came of a Brahman family of the Punjab—that province of 
India which has been so rich in giving birth to saints and 
sages, to warriors and spirited leaders. To Kartarpur, the 
town which is inseparably united with the illustrious 
name of Nanak, belongs the honour of being his birthplace. 
In the Samvat. 1854 when the Sikh empire was at its 
zenith under ihe‘ Lion of the Punjab,’ Swami Virjanand 
was born. At the age of 5. that little child, owing to an 
attack of smallpox came to lose his sight. Seven years 
more and his parents shaking off this mortal coil, left this 
helpless child of theirs to the care of a weak brother and 
a wicked sister-in-law. Being harassed and troubled be- 
yond bearing, the child suddenly left his parental roof to 
seek shelter with Him Who ever unceasingly cares for 
His own. After undergoing many an unknown suffering, 
the boy at the age of 15, reached Rishikesha. Full 3 years 
he remained there deeply meditating and calmly contem- 
plating on the attributes of the Diety. Gayatri he inces- 
santly repeated and for hours together he sat in one place 
without stirring at all. Simple and spare was the diet 
that he used at this time. Living this life of asceticism 
long enough, he at last felt inspired. 
Thus inspired Virjanand went to Hardwar where he 


was initiated into Sanyasa by Swami Parmanand and 
began to devote himself whole-heartedly to the study of 
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intellect and retentive memory, he soon found himself 
master of his subject. Pupils now began to gather round 
him. His fame continued to increase till he came to be 
commonly known as ‘ Prajna Chakshu!Swami.’ One day 
when he was bathing in the Ganges at Swaron, his inelo- 
dious and flowing voice attracted Vinai Singh, the Raja 
of Alwar, who happened to be there. As the Swami came 
out of the river, the Raja approached him and requested 
him to go with him to Alwar. Swami being a recltise did 
not like to go in company ofa Raja. But when the Raja 
persisted too much and promised to read Dharmic books 
regularly in company of the Swami, Dandiji went with 
him. Fora long time everything went on well. One day, 
however, the Raja failing to study with Swamiji at the 
proper time, Swamiji got annoyed. No more would he 
like to be with the Raja. He being a Kshatraya had 
broken his word ; Swami as Sanyasin could not break 
his. Caring neither for the pleasure of the Raja nor for the 
immense wealth !that had been trusted to his care, the 
blind ascetic taking Rs. 2,500 with him left the capital 
suddenly. Such was Swami Virjanand, a resolute, firm 


and independent Sadhoo. 


We find this devout monk next at Muttra, engaged in 
giving tuition to various pupils. One day the pupils of 
Krishna Shastri of the Deccan who was at the time at 


Muttra, happened to have a discussion on Grammar with 


the pupils of Dandiji. In the discussion neither party 
would yield. At lastthe Gurus were dragged into it. A day 


was fixed when the two great grammarians were to meet 


face to face, to measure swords. But the Shastri kept back 
and Dandiji getting no word from his pupils remained at his 
house. The pupils, in the absence of the principal com- 
batants, began to discuss the point. The President of the 
meeting, being partially inclined, decided the dis 
pute in favour of Krishna Shastri. A great injustice We 
done. The‘ Prajna Chakshu Swami” could bear it not. 
He was all indignation. It was righteous iaiganhian 

appealed to the Collector of the district but to no S 
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The learned Pandits of Kashi were then approached but 
alas ! those who were to be the impartial judges had al- 
ready been bought by bribery. To Agra did the Swami 
next proceed to consult the learned Shastri of that 
place, but to his chagrin he found that that gentleman, 
too had sold his vote for a paltry sum of Rs. 300. 
This incident left a deep and abiding impression on : 
the mind of Dandiji. Oh, for an  authority—an au : 
thority that was beyond corruption—to support his , posi- P 
tion of whose correctness he was dead sure! Long did 

he look for this authority. At last the day came. when to 

his great pleasure he found the authority. A Deccani 
Pandit was repeating the Sutras oi Ashtadhiai, to which 


the Swami listened with rapt attention. As the recitation 
of the Brahaman progressed, conviction forced itself on the 

mind of Dandiji that Krishna Shasiri was wrong and he 
was right. His enthusiasm knew no bounds. At once a . 
change came over him. From the books written by ordinary 


men to those written by Rishis, he at once transferred his 
allegiance and accordingly did he modify the course of 
studies for his pupils. $ 


_ The next incident of Dandiji’s life which attracts our 
attention shows that he highly valued the discovery that 
he had made. The key that could unlock the lock of that 
great treasure—T'he Vedas—had at last been found and now 
this key was to be placed be ore the world. When Raja Ram- 
singji saw Dandiji at Agra, the Raja reyuested him to accom- 
pany him to Jeypur. To this Dandiji would not consent un- 
less the Raja would promise to study Ashtadhiai for 3 hours 
aday.. The Raja being unable to agree to this, Dandiji put 
forth another proposal. “Raja,” said Dandiji,‘‘call a cong- 
ress of the various learned men of the earth. There shall I 
proclaim before the world the superiority of the writings 
of the Rishis over those of ordinary men. All shall I 
challenge then to dispute my position. Successis sure to 
be with me. This shall then be announced} before all. 
Evory one will then pay homage to the writings of the 
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Rishis, enthroned they will be in the hearts of all men. To 
commemorate this day, an era will be begun in your name, 
making you immortal like unto Vikrama.” Such was the 
enthusiasm of the man and such his confidence. His bodi- 
ly infirmities were too great to enable him to carry the 
torch of that immortal light as far and as wide as;he desired. 
Was there none to whom that torch may be handed over 
safely ? Verily, Virjanand was one of those few mén—those 
worthy torch-bearers--who kept the Vedic light shining 
throughout the dark ages and this noble man was waiting 
to find a worthy pupil. 


At last an apt pupil came. One day in the year 1860 A.D. 
Swami Dayanand knocked at the door of the old 
blind ascetic of Muttra fame. ‘Who is there?” said a voice 
from within. “ Dayanand,” was the reply. The voice from 
within enquired if Dayanand knew something of Grammar. 
“I have studied Saraswat and some other books on Gram- 
mar,” rejoined Dayanand. With this, the door opend and in 
did Dayanand go. Closely and carefully the old Sanyasi 
examined the newly come pupil and found him worthy of 
being entrusted with the sacred trust. “My son,” said the 
old Virjanand, “ you want'to arrive at the truth, don’t you ? 
listen then to what l say. In two periods can the Sanskrit 
Literature be divided. The first period embracesjthe whole 
literature produced before the Mahabharata. This’ is the 
healthy literature being produced by great and noble’ seers 
(Rishis). The second period comprehends all post-Mahabha- 
ata Writings. These writingsare the production of narrow- 
minded and bigoted beings and have served té degrade 
Dharma. Abjure then the books of these bad authors and 
concentrate your attention on the Rishikrit Granthas (books 
Written by seers) only.” — À 


Thus thefirst message was delivered and reverentially, 
with a gentle bow, did the pupil receive it. Nogtime ee 
wasted in any more ceremonies ; at once the pupil seriously 
took to his studies. Many a charitable. mau was induced., 
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period of famine which visited Muttra then; some supported 
him after the famine had subsided ; another gave money for 
his midnight oil; and yet another paid charges for his 
milk. Thus supported by these charitab!e men, Dayanand 
whole-beartedly devoted himself to his studies. His love 
for his studies was only matched by his reverence for his 
old Guru. Him he served as sincerely and selflessly as he 
could. Forhim he daily fetched a number of jars of jamna 
Water from a great distance. His punishment he always re- 
ceived with a good heart and ever after remembered it with 
enthusiasm. Inspite af all this, sometimes, the old Guru 
who had sulfered terribly at the hands of the cruel world, 
grew much angry with Dayanand. A little before the 
time when Dayanand took leave of his Guru, the master 
kicked out that obedient pupil and was induced to receive 
him back with very great trouble. For two years and a 
half Dayanand sat at the feet of that noble Guru and drank 
deep at the fountain of immortal learning. At last the time 
for parting came. With a few cloves of which Virjanand 
was extremly fond, Dayanand approached his Guru, bowed 
to him, begged for his benediction and desired to obtain 
permission to go. “Dayanand,” said the old Guru, “ I want 
as my Dakshina something else which you possess.” “With 
all my heart [ shall give it,” replied the pupil, “let me know 
what it is.” “Hear then my child.” rejoined the Guru, “The 
world all round is full of ignorance and misery. Men are 
wrangling over castes and creeds. They know not what is 
right and what is wrong (Go and teach them the worship 
of one God and the study of the sacred Shastras. Go my 
son, go and hoist the flag of the Veda once more in the land 
of sages and seers. Goand do your work with all your 
mightand let God be your guide.” Once more did. Daya: 
nand make his obeisance most reverentially and humbly 
and retired from the city of Muttra. 


Thus by the hands of Rishi Virjanand the seeds 
were sown in that naturally vigorous soil, well ploughed 
and carefully prepared. Deep down were they buried in 
order to grow with the greatest possible luxuriance. The 
hopes of that enthusiastic, labour-loving and painstaking 
gardener were destined not to be disappointed. They were 
rather thoroughly and completely realized. The seeds took 
time in sprouting and growing, but when they grew, all 
round was seen a field full of beautiful verdure presenting 


. a ravishing scene to the eye. 
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“ A Thought and a Prayer.” 


— —__ 


How can I ever feel alone 
When God is every where ! 
My eyes I shut and Him I see 
He’s in the trees, He’s everywhere ! 
The God who is my Love. 


Pm quite alone in this big world 
That’s sure as sure can be! 
here’s none to call me his, nor care 
Whate’er becomes of me— 
Except the God of Love ! 


But surely then PI with Him live! 
He’s mine! I’m His! He’s there to care— 
To see—to love—to guide—to chide !. 
He'll never fail nor go away ! i 
The God who is my Love. 


He ever W.AS and oer WILL BE 

The God who’s everywhere ! 

He’s in the flowers—in you—in me— . 
And in the smallest thing thereis  - f 

The God who is my Love. 


Him none can cheat ; nor to Him lie 
For He is everywhere ! 
He’s in your heart, your mind, yonr soul 


He’s in the highest —lowest—all! _ 
ee el -_ ‘Phe God who is my Love. 


m 


Dear Lord, then take me soon to Thee 


Pm very lone and sad away ! 
I want Thee so! I fain would rest 


I ar arms ! slose my eyes— 
n thy dear arms! So close eae d who art my Love. 


l praise Thee here, I’ll praise Thee there 
For all Thou art and werst to me— 
To mankind all both great and small— 


all are Thine! Thou art in all— 
They all are Thine! on Daai God who art my Love. 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD. 
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“ The Lizard.” 


To sit before meas I sang the prayers : 

Of Vedic times at eventide ! + og Ga 
Alone I chanted in the falling darkness, 

With ne’er a thought that any one was there. 

To lift with me to happy worlds in prayen 

Of Vedic times at eventide! 


—_—— 


But lo, when I perceived thee all so still 
‘Twas writ upon thy very face and form 
Sitting so close and gazing listfully ! 

So near—so trustful and so piteous mute ! 
Asking me all those knewest how 

“ Oh friend who hast a voice and know’st the way 


| 
Dear little friend who cam’st in fullest trust. 


Lift me with thee into that world of God 
Of Vedic times at eventide !’ 


KLIZABETH A RNOLD). 
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Our Library Table. 


(BY PROFESSOR SUDHAKAR, M.A). 


My Heresies and “ My Resignation” or the Sequel 
to My Heresies.” By F. T. Brooks, Theosophist-at- 
Large. Vyasashrama, Mylapore, Madras 4 As: In these 
two pamphlets Mr. Brooks points out his differences 
with the present Theosophic Movement under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Besant and. traces the slow and gradual 
severence of his connection with it. The differences are 
as follows :— 

a. He believes in the paramountcy of knowledge, 

over Feeling or of Plain Truth over Beautiful Senti- 
ment. f 

b. He took up the study of the Gita and the Upnishads 
much against the kindly wishes of Mrs. Besant. 

c. He belongs to a different school of training.- While 
Mrs. Besant’s widespread authority over her follow- 
ers is entirely founded on the professed clairvoyant 
vision and psychic hearing of superhuman 
Adepts or Masters, Mr. Brooks is forced from the 
stand point of his own inner training to character- 
ise the whole position as unsound. 

d. His peculiar position as an (efficient but) indepen- 
dent public worker in the (professedly non- 
sectarian) Theosophical Society goes much against 
the desire of Mrs. Besant. 

Now Mr. Brooks concludes from these differences that 
they are in no way inimical to the fundamental professed 
“objects” of the Theosophical Society which he still 
sticks to. Mrs. Besant herself has reiterated times without 
number that once Universal Brotherhood is granted, all 
minor differences of opinion (such as recounted above) are 
welcome. Then what has led to the severing of connections ? 


a 
My, Brooks considers that the Theosophical Movement as 
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now conducted by Mrs. Annie Besant is converted into a 
petty sect of sentimental enthusiasts loudly claiming to be 
unsectarian and charged with a ‘“ Universal Mission” 
which their very narrowness disproves and into a more or r 
less secret clique of fanatical busybodies interfering with 
free moral, intellectuaj and spiritual expansion while loud. 

ly claiming to prepare the way for the coming of a Lord 

of Universal Compassion and Wisdom whom they alone 
claim to know, but whom the palpable sectarjanism of their 
attitude to other movements and workers proves them unfit 

to serve. Thus being unable to sell his conscience and re 
main in the ‘live’ part of the Esoteric Section, Mr. Brooks 
after seventeen years of membership severs his connection 
with the ‘Theosophical’ Society and is resolved not to rejoin 
unless Mrs. Besant gives up ber esoteric methods of control 
or is replaced by one who clearly sees the evil of such 
methods and accordingly shuns them. We shall recommend 
the perusal of these two pamphlets to all true lovers of 
Theosophy in India and to all those who are already under 
the influence of the “ Mahatams of the White Lodge.” 


II. Mrs. Besant and the Present Crisis in the Theosophi- 
cal Society by Eugene Levy, London H. J. Heywood 
Smith 47 Redcliffe Square S. W. 


(One Shilling net). 


This book is introduced with a prefatory ‘letter by 
M. Edouard Schuré, in which that great French writer 
points out his reasons for resigning his membership of the 
Theosophical Society. He considers the renewal of alliance 
of Mrs. Besant with Mr. Leadbeater, a learned “Occultist, but 
of an unsettled disposition and doubtful morality ” as clear: 
. ly derogatory to the prestige of Theosophy. He thinks that 
the affair of Alcyone and the founding of the Order of the 
Star in the East “ is first and foremost an engine of war in- 
vented for making a breach in the independent Theosophy 
of the West.” He also considers Mrs. Besant guilty of in- 
sincerity when she tries to misrepresent the teaching and 
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seems to be both by talents and influence a rival of hers in 
the West. These charges of M. Schuré are further substan- 
tiated in the body of the book by M. Lévy who produces 
documents and gives facts sufficient to condemn the 
narrowness and bigotory that characterise the present 
leaders of the Theosophic Movement. The recent “Krishna— 
Christ-Maitreya ” farce raised a storm of agitation not only 
here but abroad. We wonder how Mrs. Besant can justify her 
claim that Theosophy is not a sect. Theosophy has its prophet 
(the coming Christ—now Krishna Murti), its Masters, Mes- 
sengers, its Gospel, its message of salvation for the believers, 
its troop of obedient automata who have denied their reason 
and submitted to the sweet will of the Masters. If all this 
does not make Theosophy a sect ora cult, then what is it? 
The reader will find in the book much interesting material, 
for it reveals the inner working of the Society and brings 
to light the conduct of certain workers and the motives by 
which they are prompted in their public dealings. Mrs. 
Besant seems to be prompted by the desire of Universal 
synthesis of Religions but the methods she employs are cer- 
tainly doubtful and dangerous. To deify a single indivi- 
dual and call him by the sacred names of Budha, Christ, 
Krishna and Maitreya, to induce different people to submit 
to his authority without knowing his personality and its 
force does in no way further the unification of Religions. 
Unification does not mean mechanical compounding of in- 
eredients, it isa growth, a natural process of thought—a 
development based upon the harmony of relations and unity 
of aspirations. Another unnatural feature of Wit) Wee 
phical Movement becomes prominent when we conside: that 
it believes in the“ preparing of the coming Lord °—that 

young lad Krishna Murti is being prepared—how unnatural 

does it sound ? And Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater are 

the proclaiming messengers. We also believe in ESET 
the mighty spirits who come to this. world from time to 

time to. lift up fallen humanity. But they are human be- 

ings with tremendous forcesof Spiritual life aoa irad by 
right—living and right-thinking {in their former lives, 
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What we do not believe is that. they need heralds. They 
come, and whenever they come, they come inspite of mes- 
sengers. They are sufficient in themselves to make an im- 
press on humanity. They shine through their intrin- 
sic worth. Mrs. Besant need not waste her energies over 
her useless esoteric propaganda. Until the Lord comes, she 7 
may serve humanity through so many other useful channels = 
and she will be long remembered for her good work done 
on earth. When the Lord comes and we find that he is re- 
ally the Lord we shall welcome him and join hands 
with Mrs. Besant to further his message of Peace and good— 
will. We were struck with horror by reading the follow- 
ing quotation which the author has copied from the Adyar 
Album and which was written by Mr. Leadbeater. 


“What can I say to you of your President that you do no 
know already ? Her colossal intellect, her unfailing wisdom, 
her unrivalled eloquence, her splendid forgetfulness of self, 
her untiring devotion to work for others............ these qua- 
lities, these powers are but a small part of her greatness...... 
there are other qualities, other powers of which you can not 
know, because they pertain to the secrets of Initiation. She 
is a pupil of our Masters ; from the fount of their archaic 
wisdom she derives her own............ Think, therefore, 
how great an honour it is for you ‘that you should be per- 
mitted to work under her... Think how. watch- 
ful you should be to miss no hint which falls from her ~~ 
lips, to carry out exactly whatever instructions she. may 
give you. ltemember that because of her position as an Ini- i 
tiate she knows far more than you do............ Therefore her 
actions must certainly be governed by considerations. of 
which you have no conception. There will be times when 
you cannot understand her motives, for she is taking into 
account many things which you can not see and.of which 
she must not tell you. But whether you understand or not, 
you will be wise to follow her implicitly just because she 
knows. This is no mere supposition on my part, no mere 
flight of the imagination ; I have stood beside your Presi- 
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dent in the presence of the Supreme Director of evolution 
on this globe and I know whereof I speak. Tet the wise 
hear my words and act accordingly.’ i 


We would ask the reader to point out to us a superstition 
grosser in its form than this. This is mystification. of the 
worst type. To believe Mrs.. Besant implicitly, to accept her 
deliveranccs unquestioningly is intellectual slavery wbich 
deserves united denunciation on all hands and we are sure 
Mrs. Besant would be the first to repudiate such slanderous 
charges against her. We will be glad to know if she has done 
so already. The book deserves wide circulation in India for 
here slavery of every type germinates so quickly—the 
people being so trustful. 2,06 German ‘Theosophists being 
unable to subject themselves to the ruling Autocracy in 
tbe Theosophical Society have severed their connection 
With it or, what is still better, have been driven out 
of it. Western people are averse to taking beliefs on 
trust, without rational justification but people here 
have not sufficiently learnt that lesson yet. ` It is, therefore, 
the duty of all who love and honour ‘Truth and Reason to 
check the revival of dangerous medieyalism under the 
attracting garb of “ scientific esotericism.” 


I11.—Kor India’s uplift, by Annie Besant price As. 12 

(G. A. Natesan 5 Co., Madras.) ae 

We really feel great pleasure in going through the pages 

of this useful volume published by Messs.G. A. Natesan & 
Co., the most enterprizing firm of our country. It contains 
a Comprehensive and exhaustive collection of Mrs. Besant’s 
speeches and writings on Indian questions. The selection is 
wisely made and the subjects dealt with cover a wide 
field. ` It would bea truism to say that the book contains 


the most practical expression of Mrs. Besant’s eae 
Almost all of the speeches given in it are free from the vi i- 
ə by the leading 


uting esoteric pretensions generally mad 

'Theosophists. We have every sympathy with the, practical 
work of Theosophy that makes for India’s uplift: Mrs. 
Besant can do much good to-our country as she has already 
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done, provided she uses her enormous energies on the ph y- 
sical plane unhampered by Mahatamic visions. The pre- 
sent volume, as we have already said, will prove. extremely 
useful to all who want to be acquainted with the burning 
topics of the day such as “the Education of Indian Boys and 
Girls,” ‘Education of the Depressed Classes,’ ‘the Question of 
Moral and Religious Instruction,’ ‘the Industrial Develop- 
ment of India,’ ‘ the Indian Unrest and the true Relation 
that should exist between England and India.’ All these 
subjects are treated with Mrs. Besant’s well-known clearness 
of thought and boldness of pronouncement. ‘The lectures 
are fullof inspiring and most practical suggestions and 
we recommend their perusal to all who have the good of the 
country at heart. 

LV. The“ Friends of India” Series—publishers Messes. 

G. A. Nateson § Co., Madras—at As. + a copy. 

This series isa most welcome addition to the biographi- 
cal and political literature of our country. It reminds us of 
the unselfish services and labours of some of the eminent 
Englishmen who have helped our country in her struggles 
towards progress. The biographies are neatly printed and 
contain copious extracts from the speeches and writings 
of the personages described. Hach volume has a nice fron- 
tispiece. The volumes before us comprise sketches of Lord 
Minto, Lord Macaulay, Henry Faweett, Edmund Burke, 
John Bright, Charles Bradlaugh. We would recommend 
the perusal of this so very Cheap series to all students 
of Indian History and to others interested in current 
events. 3 i 
V.—The Right Horwble.. Syed Amir Ali—a Sketch of his 

Life and Career—Price As. 4. (G. A. Nateson § Co.) - 

This sketch belongs to the series entitled “ Biographies 


of Eminent Indians.” It contains a vivid account of. 


Mr. Amir Ali’s eventful career, his maifold activities, 
social.. and : political, and his- services to- the -Moslem 
community in particular. 


——— m 
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Views and Reviews. 
THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION (CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS). 
BY MR. ST. G. L. Fox Prrr, M.A. 


A noble endeavour this on the part of Mr. Fox Pitt 
os ‘to examine’ as he says ‘ the Educational Problem 
in the light of recent Psychological Research !’ 
From the start one meets with such significant 
words as Experimental Psychology,‘ new terminology ` 
‘the application of this knowledge to the elucidation of 
Educational Problems’. These show one aspect of the 
book, the object which inspired the author to write the 
book. ‘Great stress has been laid’ we are told‘on the 
Educational value of High Ideals ; upon their inculcation 
and growth. ’ The remedy for human ills is said to lie not 
simply in the appreciation of the importance of Inner Life, 
nor yet in the knowledge and use of Environment alone, 
but somewhere between the two—in a harmony between 
the claims of Inner Life and outer Environment. 
That—Religion, good character and morality, are after 
all the best means of regeneration of humanity, can hardly 
be brought out more clearly than it bas been by Mr. 
Fox Pitt who starting with Experimental Psychology as 
a guide to determine the purpose of Education gradually 
tinds his way to the conclusion that the Sermon on the 
Mount is after all the acme of Educational Ideals. That 
is indeed the purpose of all institutions for human better- 
ment, now and for all time. ‘The manufacture of good 
souls, to use Ruskin’s significant words; is the ideal that 
must dominate all Education. 
The spirit of definition is abroad and it is well it 
pirit o Tr eae 
should be so. Thus Mr. Fox Pitt gives us a relreshing: in- 
sight into an interpretation of the elusive yet established 


‘ v Wri :— The human 
certainty—tho human personality Writes he: 
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personality under a thorough-going analysis, exhibits 
nota permanent and unalterably separate entity, but a 
vast combination or aggregation of variegated, fluctuat- : 
ingand loosely organised physical and psychic phases and 
potentialities. It:'may be compared to an iceberg, ever 
changing in structure and substance, the great bulk of 
which is always invisible and submerged.’ ‘ The mind is 
composed of a vast number and great variety of psycho- 
physical *‘ Complexes ” ¿.e. § groups or dynamic systems or 
streams of closely associated ideas linked together in some 
experience or succession of experiences with corresponding 
interests and range of 


29 


z 
emotions, perceptions “ memories, | 
volitions.” The stimulation of one element of a complex | 
will generally speaking excite activity in some or all the 
rest. A change of mood is buta rise and fall of different 
comp!exes in the field of vivid or focussed consciousness. 

The element of emotion (feeling) is of great importance in 
the functioning of a complex as determining its relative 
capacity for persistence and isolated activity. The types : 
of complexes are various. There is the minor variety limit- 
ed and transitory having its genesis in what are called 
‘events ’ or specific experiences ¢ g. food, play, hunger, dis- 
pute, illness and failure and similar personal experiences ! 
Then there is the intermediate variety comprising various 
intellectual concepts of a co-ordinating and synthetic 
nature e.g. notions of heat and cold, light and sound, space, 
number, etc. Lastly we have the great Complex i.e. the per- 
sonality or character as a whole. The strength aud worth 
of our personality is determined by the quality, and nobility i 
und the co-ordination of the complexes out of which it is 
composed. The origin and growth of complexes is the 
outcome of experience both physical and psychical. The 
laws of emergence of complexes are, roughly. speaking; 
fourfold. Hach complex has its own dynamic and inher- 
‘ent force which will after a certain lapse of time and 
change of physical condition bring it to the surface of. its 
own accord as for example in dreams. ‘Then -there is emor 


gence due to the exercise of the senses, next in response to, 
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verbal suggestion and finally the emergence due to. our. 
meditations. The mere acyuisiton by childern of. men-. 
taland manual skill, added to a familiarity with certain 
intellectiual concepts, without however an awakening of 
-> lofty aspirations, sympathy and. kindness of heart is 
morally speaking unprofitable and may indeed be a curse 
rather than a blessing. The only real remedy for human 
pains is the development of higher complexes or such sys- 
tematic education as will eilectively subordinate our lower 
to our higher purpose. 

After thus ably dealing with the interpretation of 
Human Personality in lines of modern psychology the 
author devotes a chapter to the eluci@ation of Emotion and 
Instinct, We cull a few propositions to show what the chapter 
is like. Thus we have ‘ Emotion is an essential element in 
the formation of Complexes.’ ‘ There is no such thing as 
an empty mind or unchanging mind.’ Propositions are 
accepted or rejected according to our prevailing moods’ 
‘Human judgment is necessarily related to temporal con- 
ditions (to the moods prevailing at the time) and at its best 
it is neither absolute nor final nor even impartial. Again 
listen “ The spirit of unrest which at present prevails in all 
departments of our communal life, both in thought and | 
practice seems to call loudly for the awakening of Some 
higher faith in the purpose and destiny of individual ex- 
istence and how is this possible without a serious effort | 
being made to introduce a really moral and religious: 
atmosphere ‘into popular Education ? ” Instinct is the 
foundation and origin of the complexes. Now instinct. 
hasa twofold function. Self preservation and Race Elevation. . 
That these functions may operate harmoniously; “ we should 
endeavour as early as possible to supplement the PEG 
tive tendencies of our nature by the cultivation of intelligent 
volitions and by the stimulation of the habit of pe 
forming sound judgment in difficult situations. C, 


| order 
author recommends a happy mean between the ae 
of repressive asceticism and the modern extravagan' a 
of ‘the rights of childern’ i.e. licentions Hedonism an 
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insists.on the importance of the intelligent co- -ordination 
mation and systematic training of instinctive feelings. 


~The author then proceeds to discuss the significarice 
of Character vs Reputation—inner rectitude and exce- 
llence vs outer acknowledgment of virtue, ability, etc. 
Reputation he regards as on the whole a useful corrective, 
atest or measure of practical efficiency and a strong 
though inferior incentive to honest effort. The difficulty 
of the Educational probelm which presents itself when we 
endeavour to inculcate the superiority of character to reputa- 
tion, lies in the fact that the early stages of child develop- 
ment depend so largely on the feeding and cultivation 
of the minor complexes in which “narrow egocentric 
thoughts and feelings must necessarily predominate. The 
problem then assumes this form : how are we to counteract 
these budding and multifarious egoisms in the minor 
complexes without destroying all incentives to effort? ” 


The author then goes on to discussin Chapter IV the 
shortcomings of the mere economic incentive to effort, its 
emphasis on the sense of separateness and its painful 
methods of strenuous competition. He suggests the sub- 
stitution of higher incentives to effort such as love and 
co-operation worked up in the public mind through sound 
educational methods. ‘ Nobler ideals would be placed 
before ` childern fand we would contrive by- suitable 
examples and illustrations to make these appear really 
interesting and attractive. Competition as an incentive 
to effort would be abolished and punishment mitigated: 
Bribes would disappear. Ideals attractively instilled would 
tend to become instinctive and the higher instinctiye 
aims would seek their expression in beneficent action. 


An estimation of the advantages: and disadvantages of 
specialization forms the subject of the fifth Chapter. Admitt 
ing some kind of specialization a virtual necessity, the 
author shows, how carried to extremes it has very serious 
drawbacks. ‘ Versatility ’ we are-told is essential to. good 


citizenship. True versatility is acquired by the sublima- 
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‘tence to which he has been born, 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 4&9 


tion and a drastic subordination (not the repression) of 
the emotional element in most of the complexes. A ver- 
satile individual is one who has in his own person exempli- 
fied the process of co-ordination whereby his higher 
complexes are awakened. 


Multiplex Environment—that comes next for treatment. 
‘We cannot know anything beyond our mental states.’ 
‘ Mind is common to all existence. ‘ Thus environments are 
aspects of the mind which vary according to the observer’s 
experience, There are, however, always three kinds of en- 
vironment corresponding to specific experiences. These 
are: (1) The environment due to unconscious mind unassi- 
milated to individualized life and practically universal (2) 
environment due to the subconscious mind of the observer 
Which corresponds to the zeitgeist wherefrom forms and 
fashions have their rise (3) the environment due to 
vivid waking conscionsness of individual or collective’ 
ebservers. The most trvly valuable of all experiences are 
those in which all the three kinds of environments are 
evoked or manifest themselves harmoniously together. 
That is to say when consciousness is so to say focussed con- 
centrically through them all. This form of experience is 
the outcome of perfect health and sanity. The awakening 
of our higher powers of synthetic understanding enables us 
to see the golden thread running though these all. 

The imparting of Religious experience, the pic area 
of higher ideals, the bringing about of the birth in the 
spirit these make a man the twice born—that is the pan 
pose of education. These are treated in the concluding 
Chapter. ‘ Religious experiences ’ have been described ‘ as 
experiences that exalt the mind to a state of ecstasy ; and 
whether it be the ecstasy of awe, of hope or of rapture such 
states of mind indicate for the individual his partial 
awakening toa perception of the real meaning of the gale, 

The narrow and short 
sighted self-interest which actuates the ordinary naun 
life gives. place to higher human interests. The love o 
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pleasure and gain yields to the love of Truth. Lust; anger: 
and pride are subdued while tbe individual onere ie 
liberated find expression in benevolent activities. Again ‘It 
is the conquest of the grasping disposition of heart and mind 
which is the true meaning and implication of the process of 
being “ born again inthe spirit”. All ideals which con- 
dace towards the attainment of the blessed state are, 
therefore, from a religious point of view, worthy and’ 
noble, all others are false and misleading. How true self- 
examination is absolutely essential and how a proper kind 
of confession may be helpful—all this is indicated. In con- 


clusion the. author repeats how great importance attaches 
to the development of higher incentives to effort. “The 
Sermon on the Mount is a summary of such. Re-stated in 
cold prosaic language, the lesson there inculcated urges us 
to rely less upon the seen, the concrete, the physically 
tangible and more upon the spiritual side of our natures 
unmanifest to our senses but none the less real and perma- 
nent. There alone may we gain true security-and ever- 
iasting peace—this is also what recent psychological 


research points to. 


To sum up Psychological Research shows that the 
human personlity is an aggregate of complexes and that 
the worth of a personlity depends on the presence and 
strength of complexes of the hizhest nobility and that these 
are synonymous with higher ideals, with promptings truly 
religious that to bring about a rebirth in the spirit is the 
purpose of education. The method is the systematic 
cultivation of the higher emotions, the sublimation, sub- 
subordination of egocentric or selfish instincts to higher 
instincts, the substitution of religious incentives to effort 
instead of economic incentives, the abolishing of com- 
petition, moderation of punishment doing away with prizes 
or bribery—these are briefly the means indicated. That 
education has a Spiritual purpose behind it and not merely a 
material one and that to attain this goal we must steer clear 
of the two extremes of repression out and out—false. 
asceticism—and indulgence out and out—false hedoinsm. _ 


_ ‘Never to mix our pleasure or our pride 
ea, With the sorrow of the meanest thing that feels, 


fie And further that we must instil such ideals as operate: 
inactive benevolence in after life—these are the lessons 
that; we may learn from Mr. Fox Pitts Purpose of 
Education. ~ l eee 
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Notices of Books. | : 


By KrsHayv LAL, Oza, M.A. - 


~ 


G DIC 1 TO NALLY of Classical Names for English Readers 
oO) By W. T. Jetlcott 1/6 (Macmillan & Co.) 


Wecongratulate Messrs: Macmillan & Co.,on bringing out 
this short and simple classical’ dictionary. We have no 
doubt it supplies a long-felt want of our undergraduates 
who come across several allusions to the ancient fables, and 
to events connected with Greek and Roman History while 
reading Inglish classics. Tho volume does not aim ab eru- 
dite information, its salient features being marvellous terse- 
hess und epigrammatic force. Illustrative quotations enhance 
its value and make it thoroughly practical in character. 

(2) Grays Poems. Wdited by D.C. Tovey. (Cam- 
bridge University Press) 4/6. 

A more fully annotated edition it is hard to find. 

(3). Marlowes Doctor Faustus. Bdited by William 
Modlen 1/9 (Macmillan & Co.) 

The introduction gives (1) The Rise of Elizabethan 
Drama. (2) Life of Marlowe. (3) Comments on Dr. Faus- 
tus. (4) The Clownage Scenes. (5) First Performance of 
l’austers. (6) Marlowes Blank Verse. (7) Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. ‘The Notes are brief and to the point. 

(4). Phe Satires of Dryden. Edited by John Churton 
Collins 1/2 (Macmillan & Co ). 

Altogether a scholarly edition. ‘he introduction brace 
os the literary careerof Dryden with great acumen, although 
critical comments by other writers are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

-è FTE 1, , J Ses 

(5). Maemaillan’s Pocket series of English Classics 
one shilling net. 
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This series contains “ infinite riches in a small room, 
We have received (1) Emerson’s Essays and Representative 
Men. (2) Byron’s Child Herold. - (3) Dryden’s Palamon and 
Arcite. (£) Lamb’s Essays of Elia. (5) Poemsfrom Shelleyand 
Keats. (6) Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. (7) Selected Poems for 
Required Reading. . (8) Carlyle’s Heroes and, Hero Worship 
We have examined all these and have nothing but praise for 


the scholarly notes and introductions. The special features” 


of the series are its giving a list of books for further study 
and its extracts from other writers’ appreciations. 

(6). George Eliots Silas Marner Edited by E.H, 
Bavan Re. 1 (Cambridge University Press). 

Thisis a very carefully edited psychological novel. 


The editor gives suggestive hints concerning the method of 
reading a novel, the mechanism of Silas Marner, the charac- 


ters, humour and style. 
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Ghe Gurvkule Samachar.. 


O) 


Motto 1:—By the force of Brahmcharya alone have 
Sdses conquered death.~—Tye Veda. 

Molto 11:—The waltfare of society and the justice of its 
arrangements are at bottom, dependent on the characters of 
= _its members.................-Pbere is no political alchemy by 
which you can get golden conduct out of laden instincts— 
Herbert Spencer. 


4 /OOR words! feeble pen! have youthe magic power to 
N 7 


J D) start echoes of what takes place here as the busy days 
roll by ?—one memory succeeding another—an 
occurrence and then another—a festival now, and again a 
festival—rest and routine in between, and so on, after the 
great annual event—the Gurukula anniversary. 

Part read—imagined part, that is the process that will 
help you, dear Reader, to understand the compressed am- 
ouncement, of what takes place here 


k THE HOCKEY ELEVEN AT DELHI. 

First go with us to Delhi then. Yes, accompany us 
through the heavy duststorm—a practical lesson that 
sportsmen should be ready to rough it and must on with 
closed eyes and sealed lips too through, blinding choking, 
driving dust and shower. (et into our compartment—a 
poor third, of course, press of passengers ‘and all that. Stop 
with us at Luksar Dharmsala—a delightful, neat and well— 
kept a lighting place. You will enjoy the evening Sandhia. 
Into the train again. Ah now you will have a practical 


lesson how by tilting yourself to an angle of 40 degrees you 
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can automaticaily transform a foot and a half seat into 
sleeping accommodation (?). 


i 


In the roaring train through-the silent night; the lug 


gage shelf—side shelf and hanging shelf above—tlhe piik- 


sage from door to door—all that: is splendid sleeping 
accommotion for you and your hockey tedm. ‘That js 
roughing it with a vengeance. t 

At Delhi at last. Mr. Sudhir and Mr. Miran, Pandit 
Harishchandra and Sanatak Yajnadutta come to receive you. 
A regular tug of war between the conflicting claims of rival 
hosts. A warmer welcome one could’nt imagine. The poor 
Gariwalla ordered once to Saddharma Pracharak Office and 
the next moment to St. Stephen’s College Hostel; no to 
Saddbarma Pracharak, to the Hostel again. Pracharak Oflice! 
Hostel! Between two such powerful pirties you and 
the Hockey team have no go but to breakfast, dine and sup 
at three different places and in different gatherings. You 
would find your beddings mysteriously shifted lrom 
Pandit Harishchanda’s house to the St. Stephen’s College 
Hostel and so though in Delbi. you will feel still on the 
road and accomplish a moving stay at the Impe: ial capital. 


There you will be with us at the farewell dinner to Pro: 
fessor Cocken, President St. Stephen College Hockey team, 
next morning you will see the hockey play with Professor 
Cocken and his team trained toa manand the wild rough— 
riding method of the Gurukulites. Excellent play on both 
sides. If you are nota hockey player you will forget all 
about it except this that if was excellent play, a goal on each 
side. Sheer force driving’ power, staying power, desperate 
defence on one side, quick moves, regular throws and less 
“sticks ” on the other. Even’ results and excellent play. 
‘Three cheers for both teams and Captains and why not for 
yourself and myself spectator who added zest “to the 
play. . 

- Next day orm With us to the New Temporary Delhi 
tad in the evening attend the St. Stephen’s ae Anniver- 
SLY j a grand and imposing fu YGblons, Eber, game very good 
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piece of advice and encouragement from Sir H. Batler and 
sleep over it all. The nextday get along with - us to. the 
‘Khandrat’ the historic ruins. Centuries speak. through 
these silent stones. - A ruin here carries you back into Pan- 
da va and Kaurva times—to the Mahabharta period.. Another 
to Buddhistic days, Asoka’s Needle and Kutb Minar, Huma- 
yun’s Tomb and Safdar Jang Nizam-ud-Doulah and sacred 
shrines, ruins and remains of a boary past.. The imagina- 
tion is stirred and the stones becomes strangely suggestive. 
A plain prosaic slab put in as protection against falling dis- 
charge from a water spout is transformed into a covering for 
a secret subterranean passage to the entombed bones of some 
one long departed. Everything acquires a mysterions 
meaning. You converse with the mighty dead of old anl 
sometimes you may seem to hear delusive whispers too. 
The marble palace of Moghul kings—a structure so superb 
as to be named ‘an earthly paradise’ a museum of antiquity, 
modern barracks the guardians of the gorgeous, row of 
Moghul palaces, these and other things you will see in com: 
pany.of the Gurukula Hockey team. , Take ap a Delhi 
directory and dream over each description of ancient ruins 
and, you will get a subdued shock of what one feels when 
fronting hoary remains of exquisitely wrought stone and 
pillar that have survived both their architects and owner 
You will join with us in thanking Principal Rudra 
for the night dinner he invited us too, for the hearty 
hospitality he and his College showed to us und you will 
thank Pandit Harishchandra . for his -whole—hearted, 
whole—timed attention to us all. Mr. Sudhir. too ill have 
your thanks, a companion so sweet and so solicitous of 
seeing us all. easy and comfortable so also Mr. on 
and so many other young, men and friends of St 


Stephen’s ; College who contributed to merry companionship 
and friendly hospitality. 
PANDIT GURUDATTA’S ‘S DEATH 1 ANNIVERSARY! 
Bid farewell to Delhi and Hockey. Sit with ua in the 
Octangular Havan shed to celebrate Pandit Gurudatta’s 
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Death Anniversary. Hear the enthusiastic Yudhishtar 
pray and then enjoy the hymns that follow. Brahmachari 
Puran Deva, the energetic Secretary, will start you, asit 
were, for the good things to come by passing in rapid review 
the main facts and exterior events in the life of that 
great soul—Pandit Gurudatta—the soul who when on a 
deputation for public weal wouldn’t return though apprised 
əf his dear father’s illness. Brahmachari Shashi Bhushan 
reads you seriatim the lessons we may learn from the life 
of the great man. 

‘Lives of great men all remind us. 

We can make our lives sublime,’ 

That is his text. Learn it of Pandit Gurudatta Vid yarthi 
to bea Vidyarthi always—to be a life—long student. Learn 
it of him to trust in God—the Eternal, the Infinite. Learn 
it of the Pandit to trust your Teacher—your Acharya—and 
of him learn to be simple in dress and simple in life through- 
out. ‘His early death may teach you,’ says Shashi ‘to avoid 
irregularity, to be moderate in everything, in work as well 
as in rest.’ After this students’ catalogue of virtues to be 
copied from the life of Pandit Gurudatta, hear the personal 
reminiscences of a mature man—a man gone grey, our dear 
L. Kidar Nath. The words of a junior co-student, an admir- 
ing contemporary have always a peculiar charm. Invaluable 
are such personal glimpses into a great man’s life. trivial in- 
cidents treasured for the great soul stands revealed ia little 
acts as well as in great. A commanding intellect, a great 
genius a man of steady purpose, supremely indifferent to 
ordering the details of his own personal physical life—such 
the soul of Gurudatta as his co-student saw him. Brabma- 
chari Indra Ved Alankar will tell you how dropping all 
detailsthat might gather and confusea man who knew very 
‘much about Panditji—Gurudatt’a personality appealed to 
him asa happy blend of great knowledge and great laith—the 
two essentials of all true greatness. Knowledge without faith 
is barren and faith without knowledge is blind and blun- 
dering, but where the two are combined greatness is assured. 


. . ’ — 
This is what is seen in Swami jis life, this in Lekhrams 
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this in Pandit Gurudatta’s. Oh your feeling heart would 
yield to the magic of the hour. The prayer purged you of 
something gross, Puran Dev prepared you and the Brahma- 
charies for a deeper study, Shashi came out with a clear 


catalogue of what to learn from Panditii’s life and then you 


lived with the great man through personal narration of one 
who had asa _ co-student seen him and lived with him, 
Indraji gave you the basic principles of Gurudatta’s greatness 
and now all this works itself into a song and you feel the 
presence of the departed and sing. 


(ye Ey he s ela ay oS we JI 


Borne on these subtle influences hearour revered Pra- 
dhanji Shri Mahatmaji speak to the Brahmacharis. His 
sound is a signal to focalize all attention. He pictures 
the death scene—a scene always impresssive but 
impressive beyond measure when it is the last earthly 
link of a great soul that snaps. Was it an accident 
or a deep mystery that the name of the great Rishi 
Swami Dayanand was Mula Shankar and that his great fol- 
lower Pandit Gurudatta also bore the name of Mula as his 
birth name. The stamp of union was there—so the spirit 
thinks. Some subtle spiritual affinity there certainly MEE 
between Mula the future Gurudatta and Maulashankar his 
Master the great Swami Dayananda. Both combund in thomi 
selves great knowledge with, faith as great Fuen 
Boots without socks, pant and shirt covering it upto the 
middle of the thigh and without a vest and coat, ee 
romantic indifference in the matter of dress exhibited ‘by 


3 e 
Pandit Gurudatta. He was so absorbed = n a E 
cared not for his clothes—nay no ts on end and 


person. He would work for days and alee his soul 
then sleep away for days and nights. ee 
was so fiery and he was such a rare mall” = magic 
he would shake the most learned audience an A nDL 
spell charge the most apathetic with suc 


a prosaic 
love for Ashtadhyayi that you would see many à p 
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clerk studying Ashtadhyayi even on the road while footing 
it to his office. To the Samaj the Pandit would come with 
his gown and in the University Hall he would go Without 
it—and why ? Was not the Samaj to him a place of greater 
solemnity than the University ? Religion to him wag al- 
ways higher than learning. His very failings have a lesson 
for us. Let us lead regulated lives so that we may not 
fall a prey to early death as did the Pandit. It was his one 
regret that he had not the fortune early to get the protection 
and guidance of a strong soul. “ You have souls that 
can protect and guide you. ‘You have circumstances 
that teach you regularity. Be you guided to good ways and 
true. Be you regulated and may you all combine know- 
ledge with Reverence and Faith unshakable. If you do 
this, you have indeed profited by this day’s celebration. 
Swamiji showed the way, Pandit Gurudatta helped the 
creation of this institution and may you hold up their lives 
for your self-guidance.”” Such the few sentences from the 
lecture you hear. The influences in which you bathe when 
present are too subtle for the pen to describe. Excite’your 
higher centres and you may perhaps produce a correspond- 
ing stage of rapturous urge towards purity and inward 


greatness. 


THE DAYANAND MAHA YAJANA. 

Another elevating touch—you have them so often here 
and so grand that you would wish the whole ‘world one 
great Gurukula just to gain that freedom of spirit’ that can 
joyfully respond to such influences and enjoy as you 
enjoy sacred scenes over here: Yes sit free from down—drag- 
ging distractions and light up a purifying blaze to burn out 
all your impurities and spread your perfume Kast, West 
South and North. Light up the Holy Havan and hear with 
us the songsthat follow. Hear then Brahmachari Bal Badhra 
rejoicing as'a child who knows not his mother. perfectly 
yet rejoices ‘when he ;hears of his mother’s (the Samaj’s) 
birthday celebrations. Brahmachari J ay Dev will appeal to 
you to recall the Ideals set forth by the Founder if you want 
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to appreciate the importance of the day. These Brahma- 
charies discuss for you the 6th, Sth, 9th and 10th principles of 
the Samaj membership. Professor Sinhaji comes out with 
practical suggestions as to the relation which a member 
the Samaj. He would demand of 
sympathy, through ser- 
Courage, faith, love 


Should bear to 
you all that you show active 
vice and sacrifice and self-surrendevr. 
for others are mighty forces ; knowledge is only secondary 
‘ Revere the Vedas and stand for your religion and serve 
your brother, this the message he gives you. Professor Rama 
Deva will give you an impressive intellectaal historical ap- 
preciation of the differences between different orders of 
greatness. Swamiji’ is great among the great. He has 
left a lasting work. Swamiji alone emphasised 
all-sided aspect of Vedic teaching—a thing which even the 
great Shankara had not been able to do. Through a study 
of the past and contemplation he had revealed Truths the 
most modern—Truths that modern seience, modern thought 


the 


is slowly compelled to recognise. In the, name of this great 
personality he appealed to the students to take up any little 
part they could, any they chose in the great work started by 
Swamiji. Last you will hear Mahatmaji’s soul-stirrlng ates 
Mahatmaji was at his best. ‘This Yajna’ you will hear pre 
say—and every beneficent act isa Yajna— this Maine isto 
commemorating the birthday of Swami Day anand’s ingeru 
tion. -Those in. whom Daya and Karuna, parue o 
in a special degree, and not only. bubble forth feebly 
as in us, but overflow and work out in acts tC Bi 


ras [Y : vore. Swami Daya- 
men bave been called Acharyas from ot yore. Swami : m 
a and one who combine 


nand was one such great Achary = ae 

Yoga and action, loftiest contemplation with noes ae 
The tire of nobility hath been kindled once By : ae E 
soul for the purification of all. Even as you purlly 
may you purify the soul through th l 
visualise the day 39 years back when thot A it pa | 
fire was kindled by him for the sacrifice of al ial the 
nesses at the altar of the Divine! At Bo ea ne | The | 
institution and began once more the saori Aaien Caer 
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a@heetes teach you that the greater and sweeter the incense 
offered the greater, the more purifying the fumes. The better 


the selves that you offer to the world the better the result. 
If you offer yourself on the fire of service you will not des-,. 


troy yourself but only spread your finer essence everywhere, 
Your privilege Brahmacharies is great. Your parents— 
parents of most of you wish you to. be servants of society. 
What can be greater good than that. Fame you may got 


or you May not and perhaps the time is coming when you . 
will have it. But by offering your best you will certainly 


perfume others around you and not only others but most of 


all will perfume yourselves too and you will burn -up 


your dross and be purified to pure gold. May you realise 
the great import of this all--this sacrificial fire and do your 
duty and spread love among mankind.” And as you hear 
this all don’t you feel a thrill to consign. your all to the 
fame of the Kternal and let your best part spread the world 
over. i 


THE RAMA NAVAMI FESTIVAL. 
I have other things for you dear Reader. Read of the 


vreat Rama and you will catch the subtler sensations we all — 


underwent on the Rama Navami Festival. Let the truths of 
that great Hero’s life sink into you and fructify into noble 
deeds. Remember Rama stirs the students here. Songs and 
Sanskrit poetry, Urdu poetry and Bhasha poetry, lectures 


and oration all these spring into life and being when it is” 


Rama’s day. The muse finds fitting utterance for the fire of 


the young Brahmacharies—bnt I have no dictaphone to re- 


peat their poems and enthusiastic utterance. 
‘Heard songs are sweet 
But those unheard are sweeter.’ 

So conjure up the silent air to breath into your ear 
the sounds it borein the Havankund on that great day 
Rama Navami and this you can do by dwelling ọn Rama's 
life when sure as anything the poetry that has woven 
itself round that great name will distil itself into your 
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DR. STRAUSS. 


And now from festivals celebrated I shall take you to 
"a a mention of some distinguished guests who were kind 
4 enough to visit us. Dr. Strauss, the famous German Professor 
4 paid us a flying visit. He ‘addressed the students a$- 
sembled on the subject of the Vedas. He put ‘before them 
the Cerman or fot the matter of that the Western point of 
view of looking at the Vedas as the high water mar of a 
gradually developed ancient Indian Literature and 
Philosophy rather than a vast sudden revelation. It was not 
his intention to persuade the Brahmacharies tbat that was 
the correct view, he merely put it before them so that they 
= might know what the westerners thought about the matter 
wud then decide about the truth themselves. 


DR. GOKAL CHAND. 
The author of “ Transformation of Sikhism” is well 
known in University circles. He too:was in our midst 
fora lew days. We quote liberally from the words he 
addressed to the Brahmacharies here, to show how those 
who have seen much here and abroad see us. 


“ I feel myself “ said the learned Doctor “in a differ- 
ent atmosphere—an atmosphere of Devik ambitions and as- 
pirations. I am the product of au educational system a3 a 
protest against which this institution was started. Tinie 
there was when this Gurukula system was vehemently at- 3 
tacked as it even now is in some quarters. A very great ob- 

j jection hurled against this institution was and is the ques- 

a! tion as to what the Gurukula students will do after gradu- | 
7 ation. Now far from being à detraction, this I believe is | 
rather the distinguishing feature of the institution. That 

you can’t pursue tho walks that others pursue is the vory 

thing to recommend you. 


When I look at you I remember the Biblical saying. 
Be ye the galt of the earth. This fits you and I hope you 
Would be the salt of the earth. The students outside will 
be Clerks, engingars, ,pleaders, ote: You will be none of 
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times. If other universities and colleges produce men of 
this kind it is inspite of the universities. The wings 
that would have led you into temptations have been clipped m. 
so that being useless for the crowded walks of self-aggran- É 
disement you will .be the men to serve society. Ifa 
hundred graduates go from bere. itis just as ifa hundred 
new spirits are breathed into the dead life of our society— 
the dull huge current carrying us all along forgetful 
ofthe great destinies before us. Hence I congratulate 
you and myself that a new life is being created. which will 
not be overpowered by the death-in-life abroad but will 
vivify the dead bones of the land. Were I here! would 
keep a high ideal—a definite and distinct ideal of some 
thing wanting to be done and which Lam able to do—be it 
any one of our numerous needs. Let each one of you 
understand that tbe nation looks to you to do something. 
High hopes, are placed in you; other institutions have 
failed to fulfil the high bopes placed in them. The world 
looks to you an it depends on you to satisfy them. Be 
guiding stars unto them. We, most of the university 
students, have brains, we have intellect. But we have not 
character. ‘Che least trouble makes us succumb and depart 
l from our ideals. The reason is that wè are brought up in the 
i lap of luxury and hence cannot withstand trials. Here you 
LE) 
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are trained in hardships to the extent you can bear. People. ` - 
regret and sigh for those days when education being 
| simple made for hardihood. 1 hope you will not be of 
Aii that type of weakling whiċh I mention butin you will be 
| | found hardihood enough to stand the test. The results so 
i | far of this wonderful experiment have been satisfactory 
) und I hope will continue to be satisfactory. I tell you 
what we expect of you and hope you will fulfil’ our 
brightest desires, have high ideals and be men of 

character.” . ina 
lt was an elevating occasion—this meeting and speech 

ul br. Gokal Chand—Mahatmaji rendered it doubly elevate 
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ing by converting it all into an upward urge. -Thus 
thanking Dr. Gokal Chand Mahatmaji said.’ 


r j $ “ I thank you for telling the Brahmacharies what they 
bg would not have had an- opportunity of hearing in their 

' course otherwise. Brahmacharies! you .can_ profit by what 
others tell you. Iknow.how pleased a man feels to hear 
himself praised but the praise carries with ita responsi- 
bility. ‘Lhe words youheard were the utterance of a liberal 
and noble soul—a soul that has seen our bright side only. 
We have defects too. But when. you: hear the high - hopes 
placed in you, you will feel the responsibility. 

High ideals and character will do everything a man 
can do. Having your individual ideals you still may 
have a common ideal of preserving and rehabilitating this. 
land with its ancient glory as teacher of mankind. 
This India that hath ‘not been crushed entirely through 
centuries of adverse circumstances—May you be able to, 
serve it. Such high hopes will raise even a dead man, 
Though you are weak, see that you wy to come up to 
these high expectations.” 


Mr. GANDHI’S MESSAGE AND REV. ANDREWS. 
z i A solemn morning was the morning of May 2nd when 
- Rev. Andrews delivered to the students assembled the mess- 
at age from Mr. Gandhi. In the sweet calm of the early morn- 
+ ‘ingthe students assembled in the verandha and Rev. An- 
> drews dressed in the oriental fasion as one of us in white 
{ muslin shirt and dhoti spoke in clear fluent accents how 
} God had worked His wil! through his frail personality; how | 
his human weakness would have almost spoiled his mission 
and how, the trust in God alone and the sense of good will 
he bore from the students here were the source of his 
strength in what he did in South Africa. He described the 
noble endurance and serviceable nature of Manilal—Mr. 
Ghandi’s son. The whole meeting was impressive beyond 
measure. The introductory prayer, the humble self- 
denial of ReGen iePrewweteveatecctsf. ourlertngnemdssnoble 
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endurance on the part of South African Indians, the need f 
of constant care in the service of the sorrowing sons of i 
“Indian Africa, the need-of diligence because so little had } 
been and so much yet remained to be done—all these con. 
stituted an atmosphere in which to breathe was a purifying % 
and ennobling privilege. The speech of Mahatmaji—always ` 
elevating—was in keeping with the whole and hurled the 
straight heart to heart question. ‘ Will the day of loving 
service—the day of moral need find you prepared ?’ Space 
forbids our reproducing these wonderful heart-talks. We 
content ourselves with Mr. Gandhi’s Message which con- 


veyed through Rey. Andrews was :— 


“I have heard from Mr. Andrews of your love and — 
devotion, in den ying yourselves food and also work- 
ing as coolies with deep gratitude. I bow my head to the 
Ashram that has produced such worthy Brahmacharies and 
the Motherland that has borne such noble children. I send 
you from South Africa our Indian love and devotion in . | 
return for your own.” 

The Message had also been sent through post. The 
letter read. | 


© > PHoNIX SETTLEMENT SCHOOL NATAL. 
Mots. : pe re 
THE BRAHMCHARIS, 
' °° GURUQULA, 

- India. 

We the undersigned pupils of the Phoenix Settlement ; sa 
School most sincerely thank you forthe sufferings you 
have voluntarily undertaken in our cause, We heard 
from Messrs Andrews and Pearson with deep gratitude — 
how all of you left off eating ghee and drinking milk when 
the newsof our sufferings reached you, and sold itin order to z 
help our poor indentured brethren and save’ them, Who 


re on strike, from starvation ; how you were all stirred 
ted 
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‘out to your brothersin this forcign country ; how you 

employed your holidays in doing hard labour in order = 
to help your brothers with money; how enthusiastic 

you were in our cause ; and your deep concern and interest 

ee a: in us. 


a “pn Tey? 


Brothers ; what you have done is. noi only, meritorious 
and an example for all the brave sons of our Mother to 


pie follow but it raises a great hope in our heart for the k 
Ne’ future. , 

m In conclusion we pray to the Almighty that India 

to may produce many more heroic sons like you. 

i + WE ARE BROTHERS, 

bcc Gti . ` ` YOUR AFFECTIONATELY, 


Seepoojan Budree ; Devadas' Gandhi, Coopoosamy 
Moflley ; Ramadas; M. Gandhi; Bhuga Manchha ; 
Revashankar Sodha; Prabhudas Navin; Shivaprasad ; 
Chota Lal ; Krishnadas : C. Gandhi ; Keshvadas:M. Gandhi. 


This grand message pronounced ina sitting so soulful 
‘and sincere—you can imagine the effect. Why may not the 
spirit for get its fetters for the moment and soar and sing 
N Peace unto all, Peace unto the living and the dead, the 
j l animate, the inanimate—Peace to the uttermost corners of 
Ù the Earth and a like peace unto us. All with one accord, 
P q chant this Shanti-Path—this prayer of peace. A 
i W moment of silence follows—a silence so supreme that - 
even your very breath is still. And all is over. The 
tension is gone. We feet again our feet of clay and shake 
{ , handsand part into the prosaic normàl. 


> 
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| The Real Measure, 


_ 1. THE REAL MEASURE of one’s force 
is called Vitality which represents the power 
to resist diseases. to keep alive and do work. || _ 


Sa ee 


$ 2. Ihe Vital Force or Vitality is directly 
in proportional to the quantity of blood in the 
(sÀ body. ; 
0) 3. Again forty drops or blood are equal 
<a> to one drop of the seminal fluid, so the loss 
7 of the same fluid means the loss of vitality. 


4. If you are suffering from the loss of 
seminal fluid resulting from any cause 
whatever, check it by the use of The Atank 
Nigrah Pills. 

5. No other medicine Foreign or native, 
has proved so effective in all kinds of Seminal 
diseases. 

6. These Pills are in every sense the 
best tonic extant, vitalizing the life current 
as no other tonic can, dispelling all evil 
humours from the body and fortifying it 
against the raid of any disease. 

7. Use them and you will know their 


worth. 
A Tin with 22 Pills costs only a Rupee. 


Vaidya Shastri, 
JAMNAGAR— (Kathiawar.) 


Local Agents :— 
BHARAT 
VASTU AGENCY, 


Sutar Mandi, 
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